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The  historical  rather  than  the  dogmatic  character  of  Christianity,  its  trans- 
mission at  least  to  us  in  an  historical  form,  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
If  this  be  so,  how  are  we  to  make  it  yield  its  voice  to  the  human  conscience  and 
to  human  hopes  f  We  cannot  nse  it  as  an  oracle.  We  must  take  possession  of 
it  as  a  history,  before  we  can  construct  it  into  a  system.  Thns  to  pass  behind  the 
Tsil  of  antiquity  is  the  only  method  of  rising  to  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
mind  of  Christ,  or  of  attaining  a  clear  yision  of  the  perfect  religion  which  it 
enshrines. — Martineau. 

Chaqne  livre  de  la  Bible,  appel^  it  son  tonr,  devra  marquer  sa  place  dans 
IHustoire  et  r^^er  k  la  conscience  spirituelle  son  degr^  de  I'inspiration. 
Snivant  les  r^ponses  qu'il  aura  faites,  une  part  plus  ou  moins  directe  lui  sera 
d^Tolne  dans  roeavre  de  reconstruction  dn  fait  de  la  r^v^lation,  k  Taide  des 
sources  lustonqnes  du  canon.  Et  o'est  alors,  mais  alors  seulement,  que  Ton 
poorra  tenter,  avec  quelqne  chance  de  succ^s,  d*^crire  snr  la  doctrine  chr^tienne 
nn  livre  qni  r^ponde  k  la  r^it^. — ^Weatphal. 

Ich  bin  tlberzeugt,  dass  die  Bibel  immer  schoner  wird,  je  mehr  man  sie 
versteht,  d.h.  je  mehr  man  einsieht  and  anschant,  dass  jedes  Wort,  das  wir 
allgemein  auflfassen  und  im  besondem  anf  uns  anwenden,  naoh  gewissen 
Ilmstiinden,  uach  Zeit-  und  Ortsverhaltnissen  einen  eigenen,  besondem, 
unmittelbar  individuellen  Bezug  gehabt  hat.- 
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on  joue  k  la  paume,  c'est  une  mSme  balle  dont  on  jone  Tun  et  I'antre ;  mais 
Fnn  la  place  mieox. — I 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION 


Apart  from  the  translation,  the  main  feature  of  origmality 
within  these  pages  consists  of  the  leading  idea  which  domin- 
ates the  volume,  and  of  the  way  in  which  this  idea  has  been 
executed  The  critical  materials  constitute  what  either  are 
or  ought  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  positions  upon  the  lines 
of  modem  NT  research ;  but  they  are  grouped  under  a  scheme 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  quite  imique.^  Briefly  put, 
the  design  is  to  arrange  that  selection  of  early  Christian 
literature  which  is  known  as  the  "  New  Testament "  in  the 
order  of  its  literary  growth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  indicate 
the  chief  grounds  upon  which  such  an  order  may  be  deter- 
mined or  disputed.  This  aim,  with  its  difficulties,  utility, 
and  limitations,  I  have  discussed  in  the  Prolegomena. 

The  Historical  Tables  will  explain  themselves.  Most  of 
them  represent  an  endeavour  to  further  one  of  the  subsidiary 
objects  for  which  this  edition  has  been  prepared,  namely, 
the  need  of  seeing  and  setting  the  NT  writings  in  vital 
connection  with  one  another  and  with  the  main  currents  of  con- 
temporary thought  and  history.  Occasionally  this  connection 
becomes  obvious  at  a  glance.  Sometimes  it  is  indirect  Often 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  rather  than  of  relevance.     But 

^When  my  work  was  almost  completed,  I  came  across  the  following 
•entence  qaoted  by  Dr.  Walter  Lock  from  a  friend's  letter  {The  Exegesis  of  the 
NT,  1896,  p.  19) :  ''Ton  don't  want  to  know  about  animals  and  plants  and 
mnsical  instmments ;  the  real  Bible  is  overlaid  and  smothered  by  aU  this  .  .  . 
I  should  like  to  see  an  English  NT  with  the  contents  in  a  different,  ue,  a 
chronological  order." 

ziU 
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upon  the  whole  the  significance  of  a  NT  writing  is  never 
reduced — now  and  then  it  is  immensely  heightened — by 
juxtaposition  with  its  antecedents  and  context,  even  in 
the  outlying  history  and  literature  which  are  lightly  named 
"pagan"  and  imtruly  judged  as  alien.  To  approach  and 
analyse  the  NT  in  the  sphere  of  the  unconditioned,  is  an 
indefensible  mistake:  unfortunately  it  is  a  mistake  which 
has  been  hitherto  confessed  rather  than  avoided  in  several 
schools  of  criticism.  The  NT  may  stand  by  itself ;  but  the 
full  secret  of  its  genius  will  be  yielded  only  to  the  research 
which  goes  patiently  behind  and  outside  the  limits  of  the 
canonical  collection.  Of  all  unhistorical  or  semi-historical 
methods,  none  has  operated  so  disastrously  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  NT  as  the  tendency  to  insulate  its  form 
and  contents ;  and  it  is  to  supply  some  materials  for  a  mental 
impression  that  may  counteract  such  an  error,  that  these 
Tables  have  been  compiled.  In  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  literature  (it  is  only  fair  to  add),  while  the  various 
documents  have  been  dated  in  view  of  the  most  recent  and 
reliable  criticism,  one  cannot  hope  to  assign  much  more  than 
an  approximately  accurate  position  to  a  number  of  the 
records,  where  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  field  is  dis- 
putable and  disputed. 

As  the  printing  of  the  NT  text  has  reduced  the  avail- 
able space,  I  have  been  obliged  substantially  to  cut  out  a 
Historical  Introduction  written  to  accompany  the  Tables,  in 
which  the  origin  and  development  of  the  NT  literature 
was  sketched  from  30  to  150  A.D.,  in  relation  to  the 
external  context  of  the  Soman  Empire  as  well  as  to  the 
inner  forces  at  work  within  the  Christian  Communities. 
Some  paragraphs  from  this  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
Prolegomena  and  Notes,  and  its  outlines  are  reflected  through- 
out the  volume.  But  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
reiterating  the  need  for  treating  these  subjects  in  connection 
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with  each  other,  since  the  impression  often  left  upon  most 
people's  minds  by  the  average  NT  Introduction  is  that  the 
literatoie  in  question  lies  unrelated  and  accidental,  resembling 

either 

A  lonely  mountain  tarn, 
Unvisited  by  any  streams, 

or  a  series  of  deep  scattered  pools,  one  book  or  group  of  books 
coming  after  the  other  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard  fashion. 
Such  a  dead  and  spiritless  disconnection  is  to  be  strenuously 
repudiated.  It  is  essential  for  the  modem  reader  to  detect  the 
running  stream  of  life  that  winds,  for  all  its  eddies  and  back- 
waters, steadily  between  and  through  these  varied  writings. 
They  possess  remarkable  cohesion.  But  it  is  a  cohesion 
which  is  either  misinterpreted  or  wholly  invisible  until  you 
stand  beside  the  life  they  presuppose,  and  out  of  which  they 
rise.  In  fact,  NT  Introduction  and  the  History  of  early 
Christianity  are  two  departments  of  research  which  cannot 
be  prosecuted  with  entire  success,  so  long  as  they  are  held 
apart     Each  gains  in  vitality  as  it  approaches  the  other. 

For  similar  reasons  of  brevity,  the  critical  Notes  are 
limited  to  what  is  practically  a  condensed  statement  of 
results.  Anything  like  a  detailed  or  continuous  account  of 
the  processes  of  argument  which  lead  up  to  the  conclusions 
underlying  the  printed  text,  has  been  impracticable.  I  have 
merely  attempted  to  collate  some  of  the  chief  results  of 
modem  research  upon  the  NT  along  its  literary  and 
historical  sides ;  although  even  there  many  details  have  been 
left  unelaborated,  and  some  almost  untouched.  At  one  or 
two  points,  I  am  afraid,  this  lack  of  space  and  scope  in  which 
to  deploy  argument  ^  has  given  an  appearance  of  summary 

^  The  compression  will  be  felt  most  where  affinities  of  language  and  style 
oome  np  for  diBcussion.  These  factors  often  contain  important  criteria  for 
dating  or  placing  a  given  docnment,  and  their  evidence  is  repeatedly  used 
throughout  the  Notes.  But  the  complete  grounds  for  one's  judgment  in  this 
class  of  problems  are  so  delicate  and  various  that  they  cannot  be  stated,  much 
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treatment  or  of  arbitrariness;  but  in  order  to  partially 
obviate  this  defect,  the  Notes  have  been  drawn  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  include  copious  references  to  the  bibliography  of 
recent  criticism.  What  is  offered  is  no  catena  or  inventory 
of  opinions.  It  is  merely  a  conspectus  of  relevant  authorities, 
together  with  a  note  of  the  main  arguments  in  support  of  each 
position.  One  hopes  thus  to  be  able  to  take  a  line  of  one's 
own,  without  producing  an  unfair  impression  or  incurring 
censures  like  that  once  passed  by  Bacon  upon  tradition 
and  knowledge  "which  is  for  the  most  part  magistral  and 
peremptory,  and  not  ingenious  and  faithful ;  in  a  sort  as  may 
be  soonest  believed,  and  not  easiliest  examined."  Whereas, 
he  rightly  proceeded,  "  in  the  true  handling  of  knowledge  men 
ought  to  propound  things  sincerely  with  more  or  less  assevera- 
tion, as  they  stand  in  a  man's  judgment  proved  more  or  less." 
My  plan,  then,  in  the  Notes  has  been  to  indicate  in  a  handful 
of  sentences  the  leading  data  for  each  book's  origin  and 
object,  the  division  and  preponderance  of  authorities  upon  the 
question,  and  finally — ^by  means  of  sifted  references — the 
select  literature.  The  latter  includes  for  the  most  part  what 
has  proved  of  chief  service  in  my  own  work ;  but  the  plan 
also  involves  a  series  of  references,  as  any  trained  observer 
will  detect,  to  some  works  which  are  to  be  regarded  in 
the  main  as  landmarks  and  beacons  for  progressive  study. 
The  wealth  and  the  complexity  of  modem  literature  upon  the 
NT  make  selection  and  economy  imperative  in  drawing  up 
Notes  of  this  kind.  But  although  the  method  becomes  now 
and   then  depressingly  utilitarian,  it  will  always   serve  to 

less  discussed,  except  at  a  length  which  would  unduly  distend  the  volume. 
The  result  is,  one  has  had  to  rest  content  with  merely  indicating  the  more 
salient  linguistic  parallels  upon  which  the  position  adopted  in  the  text 
depends.  The  whole  argument  from  such  parallels  and  affinities  in  regard  to 
the  filiation  of  early  Christian  literature  is  one  of  several  problems  that  still 
await  discriminating  treatment  Hitherto  its  use  has  been  mainly  character- 
ised by  arbitrariness  and  artificiality,  and  in  this  respect  the  critical  and  the 
conservative  wings  of  scholarship  are  equally  to  blame. 
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furnish  materials  by  which  the  view  adopted  in  the  text  may 
be  corroborated  or  modified  or  refused.  Both  in  the  Notes 
and  in  the  Appendix  one  has  constantly  felt,  indeed,  as  the 
translators  of  the  AY  put  it  in  their  shrewd  and  neglected 
Preface,  liable  "  to  weary  the  unlearned,  who  need  not  know 
so  much,  and  trouble  the  learned,  who  know  it  already."  As 
it  is  never  easy  to  know  how  far  an  acquaintance  or  sympathy 
with  the  subject  can  be  presupposed,  and  to  what  extent 
critical  processes  in  this  particular  department  are  as  yet 
naturalised,  it  is  hard  to  judge  what  materials  should  be 
inserted  or  omitted.  However,  it  is  annoying  to  find  that 
authoritative  references  are  sometimes  as  inaccessible  as  the 
accessible  are  unauthoritative,  and  I  have  therefore  chosen  in 
the  bibliography  to  err  upon  the  side  of  fulness ;  all  the  more  so, 
seeing  that  the  present  state  of  NT  criticism  in  this  country  is 
still  marked  by  immaturity  in  many  vital  sections.  Not  a  few 
of  the  arguments  in  this  volume,  and  indeed  whole  pages  of  it, 
would  have  been  gladly  omitted,  had  there  been  (for  example) 
any  modem  and  thorough  NT  Introduction  to  which  an 
English  student  could  be  referred  with  safety  or  satisfaction. 
The  lack  of  such  a  volume  is  only  one  of  many  desiderata  felt 
at  every  turn  by  the  English  worker  in  NT  research.  Here, 
perhaps  more  than  in  most  branches  of  historical  science, 
investigation  continues  to  be  hampered  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  obsolete,  the  survival  of  the  unfit,  and  the  prominence 
of  the  irrelevant ;  as  if  the  subject  itself  did  not  bring  with 
it  sufficient  obstacles  and  problems.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  next  century  some  of  the  enterprise 
and  enthusiasm  which  have  made  the  OT  blossom  like  the 
rose  during  the  past  fifty  years,  may  be  spared  by  English 
scholarship  to  the  task  of  handling  with  truer  reverence  and 
courage  the  more  central  problems  raised  by  the  NT  litera- 
ture. Few  of  these  are  solved ;  some  are  scarcely  stated  yet 
in  proper  form.     Indeed,  for  some  time  to  come  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  the  prospects  of  free  and  full  NT  criticism  in 
this  country  will  be  hampered  by  the  fact  that  not  all  the 
results  already  gained  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  assimilated, 
while  the  very  methods  by  which  alone  conclusions  can  be 
formed  or  adequately  tested  are  often  misunderstood  or  sadly 
misapplied. 

Conditions  such  as  these,  to  say  nothing  of  the  movements 
within  criticism  itself,  make  any  enterprise  like  the  present 
extremely  tentative.  But  I  believe  it  is  timely.  Unpre- 
judiced treatment  of  the  historical  element  in  Christianity  is 
one  of  the  most  immediate  needs  for  faith  and  truth  alike. 
For  if  holiness  has  not  its  sources  in  history,  the  supreme 
expression  of  religious  thought  and  conduct  has  come  to  us 
in  a  historical  form,  and  any  intellectual  neglect  of  that  form 
is  an  error  which  cannot  long  be  harboured  with  impunity. 

More  things  than  wisdom  are  best  left  to  be  justified  by 
their  works,  if  they  are  to  be  justified  at  alL  But  a  word 
must  be  added  here  upon  the  translation ;  especially  as  that 
hafi  been  an  jrfter- thought,  or  rather  an  after-necessity. 
Owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  securing  permission  to  reprint  the 
RV,  the  only  practicable  course  was  evidently  to  under- 
take the  preparation  of  an  independent  version,  and  it  is  the 
result  of  this  difficult  and  audacious  attempt  which  ia  now 
offered  to  the  reader,  with  extreme  diffidence.  It  is  neither  a 
revision  nor  an  adaptation  of  any  previous  translation,  but 
has  been  made  directly  from  a  critical  study  of  the  literature 
itself.  The  task  originally  lay  as  far  outside  my  plan  as  it 
has  proved  beyond  my  powers.  Still,  I  am  in  hopes  that, 
despite  its  many  drawbacks,  the  present  rendering  will  con- 
tribute something  to  that  mental  impression  of  change  and 
progress  in  the  NT  literature  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the 
whole  edition  to  accentuate.  Translation,  like  peace-making, 
is  always  a  delicate  and  often  an  ungrateful  business.  The 
translator  pleases  nobody,  not  even  himself.     But  his  task 
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in  Biblical  literature  is  additionally  severe,  as  three-fourths  of 
his  readers  instinctively  compare  his  version,  not  with  the 
original,  but  with  an  English  classic  which  has  unrivalled  asso- 
ciations of  literary  rhythm  and  of  religious  experience.  The 
one  claim  of  the  present  version  is  faithfulness.  I  have  tried 
to  make  it  accurate  and  idiomatic,  besides  presenting,  to  some 
extent,  the  niumces  of  individual  writers.  At  the  same  time, 
I  see  very  little  literary  or  religious  gain  in  making  a  fetish 
of  over-precision  in  the  verbal  reproduction  of  the  original. 
There  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  translator  should  not  be 
allowed  to  exercise  his  right  of  inheritance  to  something  of 
the  same  freedom  that  would  be  granted  him  if  he  were  deal- 
ing with  a  Greek  classic.  Accordingly,  while  I  admit  that 
any  version  of  the  NT  must  incline  to  be  literal,  the  follow- 
ing pages  are  not  intended  for  the  purists  who  expect  to  find 
in  a  translation  those  complete  materials  for  stylistic  and 
granmiatical  research  which  only  a  lexicon  can  properly 
afford.  If  a  translator's  first  duty  is  to  reproduce  his  text  as 
exactly  as  possible,  his  final  duty  is  to  write  English.  As  I 
conceive  it,  he  is  not  bound  to  dislocate  style  in  the  pedantic 
attempt  to  eschew  a  reasonable  use  of  English  synonyms,  or 
to  rehearse  at  any  cost  Oriental  and  Hellenistic  idioms  that 
come  uncouthly  to  the  modem  ear.  Transliteration  is  not 
translation  ;  nor  is  a  paraphrase.  The  latter  tends  to  loose- 
ness and  weakness,  while  an  absolutely  literal  version  is  often 
the  most  inaccurate,  as  it  is  sometimes  the  most  hideous  thing 
in  the  world.  To  be  crabbed  is  the  temptation  of  the  one ; 
to  be  diluted,  of  the  other.  If  I  have  in  any  degree  attained 
the  ideal  of  my  conception,  it  has  been  by  steering  between 
these  two  shoals.  Attention  has  been  carefully  paid  to  the 
more  recent  investigations  by  Hatch,  Kennedy,  and  Deissmann 
into  the  linguistic  features  of  the  icoti^,  as  well  as  to  a  series 
of  grammatical  studies  in  Hellenistic  Greek  by  Yiteau,  Blass, 
Jannaris,  and  SchmiedeL      I  have  further  attempted,  with 
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some  hesitation,  to  reproduce,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  or 
desirable  in  a  translation,  one  or  two  of  the  rhythmical  and 
rhetorical  features  (a^fiara)  that  mark  -the  structure  of  the 
NT  literature.  These  are  due,  in  the  main,  to  either  of  two 
influences.  One  is  the  gnomic  method  of  parallelism,  anti- 
thesis, and  climax,  pervading  the  older  Semitic  poetry,  and 
especially  the  Wisdom-literature,  upon  which  the  NT  writers, 
in  company,  e,g.,  with  the  author  of  4th  Esdras,  have  drawn  in 
form  and  spirit  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  is  commonly 
suspected.  Along  with  this  influence  (discussed  by  Jebb  and 
Wilke)  another  falls  to  be  placed,  due  to  the  rhetorical  and 
artistic  spirit  of  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  prose,  which 
had  a  vogue  not  merely  in  oratory  but  in  the  philosophical 
compositions  of  the  period  (Norden,  Die  ArUike  Kunstprosa, 
1898,  Anhang  I.,  "Ueber  die  Geschichte  des  Reims";  and 
Wendland,  Beitrdge  zur  Oeschichte  der  Oriechischen  Philosophie 
u.  Bdigiony  1895),  where,  as  in  the  older  Hebrew  literature, 
poetry  never  lay  far  from  what  we  should  to-day  distinguish 
as  prose.  It  would  be  artificial,  indeed,  to  rigidly  reproduce 
all  these  strophic  features  in  print.  Some,  like  assonance, 
live  only  in  the  original  Some  have  to  be  felt  rather  than 
exhibited.  Others  again  appeal  to  the  ear  more  subtly  than 
to  the  eye.  Still  quite  a  number  of  them  are  obvious,  as 
Heinrici,  Blass,  and  J.  Weiss  have  seen  in  Paul,  D.  H.  Mtiller 
(Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  ursprilng.  Form,  1896, 1,  p.  216  f.),  and 
Briggs  {Expository  Times,  viii  pp.  393  f.,  452  f.,  493  f.,  ix.  p. 
69  f .)  in  the  gospels ;  these  it  is  well  to  mark,  so  far  as  is 
legitimate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  their  literary 
charm,  no  less  than  for  the  sake  of  their  occasional  bearing 
upon  the  larger  questions  of  exegesis  and  interpretation. 

The  translation  is  substantially  based  upon  the  critical 
text  which  Professor  Eberhard  Nestle  has  recently  edited 
with  accuracy  and  success  {Novum  Testamentum  Oraece  cum 
apparcUu  critico  ex  edUionibus  et   libris  manu  scriptis  collectOf 
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Stuttgart,  1898;  Zweite  Aujlage,  1900).  Wherever  I  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  reading,  the  departure  is 
noted  at  the  foot  of  the  paga  I  am  also  responsible 
myself  for  the  arrangement  and  punctuation  of  the  text. 
Passages  within  brackets  denote  either  displaced  sections  or 
interpolations  belonging  to  a  date  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  writing  as  a  whola  Single  brackets  imply  that  there 
is  no  MS  evidence  for  the  interpolation,  while  double  brackets 
are  used  when  such  external  evidence  does  exist.  Darker 
type  denotes  a  passage  incorporated  from  some  earlier 
source,  and  phrases  or  quotations  from  the  OT  are 
printed  throughout  in  italics,  although  it  is  rather  difficult 
in  many  cases  to  ascertain  whether  the  use  of  OT 
language  is  due  to  direct  reminiscence,  to  indirect  allusion, 
or  merely  to  the  current  religious  vocabulary  of  the  aga 
For  the  evidence  upon  most  of  the  bracketted  passages, 
as  well  as  for  a  discussion  of  some  critical  points  raised 
throughout  the  Notes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix. 
The  plan  of  the  edition  has  not  permitted  any  statement 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Greek  text  has  been 
determined. 

As  I  have  explained  in  the  Prolegomena,  one  is  extremely 
conscious  of  the  limitations  which  beset  a  pioneering  edition  like 
the  present,  both  in  idea  and  in  execution,  particularly  when 
it  has  to  be  done  practically  single-handed.  At  point  after 
point  one  has  felt  the  lack  of  that  width  of  survey,  that  minute- 
ness of  research,  that  balance  of  judgment,  which  are  essential 
to  any  valid  advance  in  a  subject  so  wide  and  complex.  Most 
of  the  volume  also  has  been  written  and  re-written  at  some 
distance  from  libraries,  and  apart  from  errors  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  some  important  literature  has  slipped  through 
the  editorial  meshes,  just  as  some  has  unfortunately  proved 
inaccessibla     I  hope  that  such  gaps  or  slips  will  not  seriously 
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interfere  with  the  utility  and  use  of  the  volume.^  Under  the 
Spartan  maxim,  Tout  hien  ou  rUn,  it  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced. But  I  am  confident  that  it  is  upon  the  right  lines  at 
any  rate,  and  that  its  general  plan  will  be  serviceable  even  to 
those  who  may  dislike  its  presuppositions  or  dispute  several 
of  its  particular  results.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  offered  as  a 
secondary  aid  to  the  more  exact  appreciation  of  that  early 
Christian  literature,  the  study  of  which  is  bound  up  with  so 
many  vital  problems  in  our  modem  faith. 

My  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  aided 
me  during  the  preparation  of  this  book  with  literature  or 
suggestions.  I  wish  particularly  to  thank  the  following 
scholars  who  have  revised  different  parts  of  my  translation : 
Professor  Denney  and  Dr.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  who  have  read 
over  the  Pauline  epistles  (with  the  exception  of  1  Corinthians, 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  Kev.  David  Smith,  M. A.) ;  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods  (Hebrews  and  the  Catholic  epistles) ;  Kev.  Canon 
I.  Gregory  Smith  (Mark) ;  Kev.  E.  F.  Scott,  B. A.  (Matthew) ; 
Eev.  LL  M.  J.  Bebb  (Luke  and  Acts) ;  Dr.  George  Eeith  (the 
Johannine  literature);  and  Professor  Walter  Lock  (Pastoral 
epistles).  To  these  scholars  I  am  indebted  for  the  time  and 
care  they  have  generously  bestowed  upon  another  man's 
work.  It  is  only  right  to  add  that  they  are  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  any  opinion  or  position  expressed  through- 
out the  course  of  the  volume,  or  even  for  the  final  shape 
in  which  the  translation  now  appears.  Mr.  Scott  and  Dr. 
Beith  have  done  me  the  further  service  of  reading  most  of 
the  proof-sheets. 

^  I  speoiftUy  regret  that  my  edition  has  to  appear  before  the  completion  of 
snch  important  critical  enterprises  as  Dr.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
the  Enq/elopcudiaBibliea,  edited  by  Dr.  Sutherland  Black  and  Professor  Cheyne, 
and  the  Expositor's  Oreek  Testament,  For  some  literature  which  has  come  to 
hand  or  appeared  during  the  printing  of  this  volume,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Addenda  on  pp.  709-710. 
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I  shonld  not  like  these  pages  to  appear  without  also 
acknowledging  how  much  they  owe  to  the  late  Professor 
A.  B.  Bruce,  without  whose  impulse  and  direction  they  would 
hardly  have  been  written.  Some  years  ago  he  was  kind 
enough  to  look  over  the  sheets  and  give  me  the  benefit  of 
his  advice  as  the  MS  began  to  take  shape.  But  one  is 
indebted  to  him  for  much  more  than  even  the  characteristic 
generosity  which  he  showed  to  his  old  pupils  and  the 
demands  for  work  with  which  he  honoured  them.  His 
abiding  service  was  one  of  stimulus ;  he  naturalised  critical 
processes,  and  with  singular  open-mindedness  resisted  tradition 
and  intellectual  torpor  in  handling  the  NT  as  a  subject 
either  for  writing  or  for  preaching.  Few  of  us  can  take 
many  steps  in  this  department  of  study  without  realising 
more  and  more  keenly  that  the  very  possibility  of  such  an 
advance  in  this  country  is  largely  due  to  the  work  done  by 
our  old  master  upon  these  lines.  Where  he  ventured,  others 
follow.  Both  by  teaching  and  example  he  has  rendered  to 
many  in  this  generation  a  timely  service  of  liberation  not 
unlike  that  which  in  another  sphere  America  is  said  by 
Lowell  to  have  gained  from  Emerson:  ''He  cut  the  cable 
and  gave  us  a  chance  at  the  dangers  and  the  glories  of 
blue  water."  Dr.  Bruce's  work  thrust  his  students  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  freedom.  It  awakened  them  especially 
to  the  subtle  and  comfortable  peril  of  antiquarianism  in 
dealing  with  the  Christian  facts,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  steadied  them  on  the  conviction  that  no  genuine  faith  had 
ultimately  anything  to  fear  from  strict  and  fair  enquiry. 
This  was  conspicuously  brought  out  in  his  treatment  of  the 
historical  basis  and  element  in  early  Christianity;  within 
that  department  of  theology,  those  who  remember  his  un- 
sparing methods  of  research  will  be  the  first  to  feel  that 
the  truest  loyalty  to  their  distinguished  teacher  lies  not  in 
the  slavish  repetition  of  his  own  ideas  or  in  the  reassertion 
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of  his  own  positions— little  he  cared  for  echoes,  and  least 
of  all  for  echoes  of  himself — but  in  continuing  to  employ 
those  methods  with  something  of  his  spirit,  sharing  his 
reverent  and  brave  conviction  that  even  the  faults  and 
mistakes  of  candid  enquiry  somehow  work  together  for  the 
truth,  that  truth  is  the  surest  defence  of  faith,  and  that 
faith  is  the  justification  as  it  is  the  germ  of  real  criticism. 
Historical  truth  and  genuine  religion  were  to  Dr.  Bruce 
inseparable  allies.  He  wrought  this  vital  conception  into 
his  pupils,  with  the  result  that  any  effort  upon  their  part 
to  carry  out  this  principle  in  its  details  is  naturally  felt  by 
them  to  be  primarily  derived  from  his  instruction  and  in- 
centive. Certainly  none  of  them  can  prosecute  enquiries 
into  the  development  of  early  Christianity  without  being 
sensible  of  a  recurring  debt  of  gratitude,  not  so  much  for 
the  actual  results  of  their  master's  criticism,  though  these 
were  often  fresh  and  independent,  as  for  the  spirit  which 
he  habitually  inculcated  in  dealing  with  that  period  and  with 
its  literature.  Under  such  obligations  to  him,  personal  and 
general,  this  volume  lies.  Yet,  after  all,  they  form  but  a 
single  item  in  the  long  fragrcmt  debt  which,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  his  pupils  and  those  wider  circles  who  knew 
him  mainly  as  an  author,  one  is  conscious  that  one  owes  to 
the  personality  of  a  great  Christian  scholar,  who  has  done 
more  than  almost  anyone  throughout  this  country  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  present  century  to  make  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  and  his  Christianity  welcome  and  rich  and  reasonable. 

A  te  principitmi,  tibi  desinetl 


JAMES  MOFFATT. 


DUNDONALD,   AyESHIUK, 

December f  1900, 
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The  changes  possible  in  this  re-issue  have  had  to  be  very 
limited  Some  misprints  have  been  corrected,  an  expression 
modified  here  and  there  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  a  slight 
amount  of  fresh  material  incorporated.  Otherwise  the 
volume  remains  substantially  the  same.  The  additions  are 
fewer  in  some  parts  {e,g.  on  the  Synoptic  question)  than  one 
could  have  wished.  But  I  r^et  their  enforced  paucity  the 
less  that  any  criticism  passed  upon  the  general  principles 
and  methods  of  the  Historical  New  Testament  has  only 
served  to  confirm  their  appositeness  and  legitimacy.  This 
reception  has  been  encouraging  and  suggestive.  The  appre- 
ciative welcome  accorded  to  my  volume  has  been  due  in  large 
measure,  I  am  sure,  not  to  the  merits  which  it  has  been  far 
too  generously  imagined  to  possess,  so  much  as  to  the  grati- 
fying desire  which  is  evidently  felt  by  many  English  students 
of  the  NT,  for  a  devout  and  untrammelled  treatment  of  the 
early  Christian  literature,  along  lines  which  run  parallel  to 
those  dominant  in  the  most  influential  historical  criticism  of 
to-day.^  The  few  and  insignificant  cases  where  the  recep- 
tion has  been  otherwise,  seem  to  reveal  not  a  desire  certainly, 
but  a  clamant  and  pathetic  need,  for  such  a  critical  enter- 
prise as  one  has  imperfectly  but  honestly  essayed  throughout 
the  following  pages. 

^  In  response  to  the  appeal  of  several  critics,  I  hope  to  prepare  before  long  a 
critical  Introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  NT,  incorporating  the  material 
mentioned  on  page  xiv. 
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I  am  not  sorry,  however,  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
removing  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  many  open- 
minded  correspondents,  who  feel  not  unjustified  scruples  at 
advancing  to  a  critical  position  upon  the  NT  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  associate,  or  to  hear  associated,  with  in- 
difference, if  not  antagonism,  to  what  may  be  called  "the 
supematuraL''  It  may  serve  to  reassure  them  in  some 
degree  if  one  calls  attention  once  more  to  the  precise  tend- 
ency and  the  exact  scope  of  any  volume  like  the  present. 
It  is  strictly  limited  in  range.  It  is  provisional  in  many 
parts,  and  (as  I  have  frequently  urged)  preliminary.  It  deals 
primarily  with  the  literary  sources  and  historical  setting  of 
the  NT  as  a  religious  growth,  and  although  the  basal  ideas 
and  conceptions  of  the  faith  inevitably  enter  the  discussion 
here  and  there,  my  volume  is  not  in  any  sense  an  attempt 
to  deal  with  them.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  all 
who  employ  similar  methods  of  criticism  are  by  no  means  to 
be  credited  with  identical  religious  presuppositions  (surely 
OT  criticism  offers  sufficient  proof  of  that!),  and  that  a 
writer  must  not  be  supposed  to  covertly  question  or  to 
ignore  whatever  is  omitted  from  his  pages,  either  through 
lack  of  space  or  through  restriction  of  scope.  For  example, 
I  conceive  it  would  be  alike  unscientific  and  dishonest  if 
discussions  like  those  in  this  edition  were  conducted  on  the 
a  priori  assumption  that  the  miraculous  is  impossible.  Nor 
is  it  otherwise  with  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  evangelical 
authority  inherent  in  God's  word  for  faith  and  Christian 
experience,  and  the  abiding  value  of  the  Community  of 
believers.  These  and  other  presuppositions  of  the  NT  lie 
behind  this  and  any  other  critical  investigation  into  that 
literature  which  happens  to  be  conducted  by  one  who  lives 
inside  a  Christian  communion;  and  while  nothing  in  the 
following  pages  is  consciously  untrue  to  the  principles  of 
thorough   historical   research,  as  these    must  be  vigorously 
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applied  to  the  early  Christian  records,  there  is  not  anything, 
so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  which  will  be  found 
ultimately  irreconcilable  with  that  literature  when  viewed,  in 
its  directly  religious  aspect,  as  the  witness  to  a  gospel  and  the 
outcome  of  a  revelation.  Doubtless  this  assertion  may 

be  challenged.  The  critical  position  adopted  by  writers  who 
share  the  standpoint  of  this  volume  is  not  absolutely  identical 
with  what  has  been  hitherto  considered  either  safe  or  needful 
by  dominant  theologies  within  this  country.  But  two  con- 
siderations may  be  adduced.  In  the  first  place,  it  represents 
in  general  a  coherent,  sane,  and  unprejudiced  attitude  to 
the  NT,  which  in  the  present  bearings  of  faith  continues  to 
be  found  both  tenable  and  healthy  by  a  great  and  growing 
number  of  scholars  in  all  countries ;  and  (what  is  more  im- 
portant) it  indicates — so  far  as  the  present  writer  at  any  rate 
is  concerned — a  critical  basis  upon  which  the  essentials  of  the 
evangelic  faith  can  be  held,  and  held  triumphantly  as  well 
as  reasonably,  in  face  of  the  severest  literary  investigation 
prosecuted  by  historical  acumen.  Some  think  this  a  dangerous 
situation.  To  some  it  may  seem  insincere.  Others,  again,  hold 
it  a  beautiful  and  temporary  delusion.  But  it  is  at  least  the 
honest  conviction  of  those  most  immediately  concerned,  and 
possibly  they  are  not  altogether  the  worst  judges  of  what  is 
involved  and  gained  by  a  position  which  is  never  adopted  by 
a  serious  thinker  without  long  pains  and  care,  or  propounded 
without  a  due  sense  of  responsibility.  In  the  second  place, 
the  whole  business  of  liberal  criticism  as  conceived  and 
applied  to  the  NT  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  standpoint  of 
this  volume,  springs  from  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  £e- 
formed  Church :  namely,  that  the  Scripture  (in  this  case,  the 
NT)  conveys,  contains,  or  represents  the  Word  of  God ;  that 
it  puts  man's  faith  in  contact  with  the  Christ  who  lives  and 
reigns ;  that  it  enables  us  to  hear  God  speak  to  us  his  comforts, 
promises,  commands ;  and  that  it  affords  to  the  experience  of 
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trust  and  penitence  a  means  of  fellowship  with  Grod  the  Father. 
Such  is  holy  Scripture.  It  is  not  the  Word  of  God.  It  is 
as  our  Confession  properly  defines  it,  the  Word  of  Grod  written. 
The  growth  and  transmission  of  this  record  of  revelation,  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  human  life,  constitute  a  whole 
series  of  problems  and  questions,  which  criticism  may  discuss 
without  any  prejudice  whatever.  Our  experience  of  God,  as 
mediated  through  Scripture,  is  calmly  independent  of  all 
such  inquiries.  The  interminable  and  subordinate  matters 
of  date,  authorship,  and  sources,  questions  of  historicity  and 
accuracy,  the  presence  of  naive  and  sensuous  conceptions,  of 
discrepancies  and  errors — these  fall  to  be  treated  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  scientific  researcL  Their  solution  may 
sometimes  involve  the  introduction  of  factors  that  seem  un- 
satisfactory and  dangerous  to  our  modem  minds.  Some 
theological  reconstruction  may  from  time  to  time  be  neces- 
sitated. Traditional  ideas  may  require  restatement,  modi- 
fication, or  expansion.  Certain  arguments  may  have  to  be 
reset.  But  through  all  this  providential  movement  required 
of  criticism,  one  thing  persists — the  witness  of  Scripture  to 
faith ;  the  fact  that  in  this  written  record,  with  all  its  literary 
imperfections  and  obscurities,  God  can  still  make  us  under- 
stand both  words  and  works  that  are  a  gospel  to  mankind, 
searching  and  luminous  and  redemptive.  To  assert,  either  in 
fear  or  in  hope,  that  the  strenuous  but  relative  activity  of 
historical  research  can  of  itself  affect  the  certainty  and  real 
content  of  the  believer's  life  in  Christ,  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  credible  only  when  overweening  pretensions  are 
met  by  panic  and  half -educated  zeaL  Those  who  are  inside 
the  department  of  sensible  historical  research,  as  well  as 
within  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ,  know  that  these  are 
concentric  circles  for  the  human  spirit,  and  that  when 
extravagance  is  discounted  on  all  sides,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  themselves  should  not  safely  and  sincerely  inhabit 
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a  critical  position  based  on  such  results  as  are  indicated  in 
this  volume,  or  even  (it  may  be)  upon  others  more  advanced. 

I  have  a  life  with  Christ  to  live, 

But,  ere  I  live  it,  must  I  wait 
Till  learning  can  dear  answer  give 

Of  this  or  that  book's  date? 
I  have  a  life  in  Christ  to  live, 

I  have  a  death  in  Christ  to  die; — 
And  must  I  wait  till  science  give 

All  doubts  a  full  reply  ? 

Nay  rather,  while  the  sea  of  doubt 
Is  raging  wildly  round  about, 
Questioning  of  life  and  death  and  sin, 

Let  me  but  creep  within 
Thy  fold,  0  Christ,  and  at  Thy  feet 

Take  but  the  lowest  seat. 
And  hear  Thine  awful  voice  repeat 
In  gentlest  accents,  heavenly  sweet« 
Come  unto  Me,  and  rest: 
Believe  Me,  and  be  blest. 

These  lines  of  the  late  Principal  Shaii'p  would  express 
the  habitual  relation  of  faith  to  any  reasonable  conclusions  of 
contemporary  research  into  the  stages  and  forms  through 
which  the  Christian  revelation  passed  into  its  classic  record 
in  the  NT.  To  explain  how  all  this  is  possible,  or  to  sketch 
even  in  outline  the  connection  of  the  devotional  with  the 
scientific  use  of  Scripture,  lies  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
preface.  I  content  myself  with  generally  affirming  the  reality 
and  i)ermanent  significance  of  the  NT  as  conceived  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Keformers,  which  from  the  days  of  Calvin 
onwards  has  bad  to  be  restated  and  recovered  from  time  to 
time  within  the  bounds  even  of  the  Eeformed  Churches  them- 
8elve&  From  that  principle  the  whole  mass  of  methods  and 
results  within  these  pages,  so  far  as  they  are  cogent  and  un- 
biassed, flows  by  a  logical  and  legitimate  sequence.  They 
could  not  have  been  anticipated,  but  they  are  naturally  covered. 
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by  it  Tliej  may  not  yet  prove  necessary  to  very  many  as 
a  basis  for  belief  in  the  historic  credentials  of  the  Christian 
faitL  But  they  are  essential  to  some  of  us.  Otherwise 
this  volume,  and  others  like  it,  would  hardly  be  composed. 
Becent  movements  of  opinion,  by  which  all  that  is  vital  in 
Christianity  has  proved  capable  of  readjustment  to  develop- 
ments in  geology  and  biology  which,  it  was  passionately 
asserted  at  one  time,  would  turn  out  absolutely  hostile ;  the 
closer  outcome  of  OT  criticism,  which  in  removing  amid  oppro- 
brium much  of  our  traditional  prepossessions,  has  only  con- 
tributed a  stronger  and  richer  footing  for  belief  in  the  Divine 
providence  over  ancient  Israel :  these  are  but  instances  which 
may  reassure  us  at  any  similar  crisis  of  transition,  since  they 
illustrate  the  wisdom  of  discounting  extreme  statements  upon 
either  side,  the  need  of  patiently  apprehending  the  exact  issues 
of  a  question,  and  especially  the  native  independence  and 
divinity  of  faith.  Ildina  vfi&v — even  the  critic  and  the 
saint. 

Historical  research,  of  course,  cannot  propose  to  itself 
the  task  of  advocating  any  past  programme  of  dogma,  or  of 
supporting,  much  less  supplanting,  ecclesiastical  tenets ;  and 
one  should  perhaps  apologise  to  dispassionate  investigators 
for  the  introduction  of  the  above  sentences  into  an  historical 
and  critical  discussion.  My  excuse  must  be  that  this  volume 
may  fall — as  I  am  interested  to  find  it  has  already  fallen — 
into  the  hands  of  some  who,  in  order  to  appreciate  its  subject, 
require  to  have  their  mental  focus  readjusted  and  to  study 
these  pages  in  the  light  of  obvious  presuppositions.  Many  can 
supply  these  presuppositions  for  themselves.  But  others  can- 
not. And  in  order  to  gain  a  respectful  and  intelligent  hearing 
for  certain  conclusions  which  may  seem  at  first  disconcerting 
or  ambiguous,  it  is  not  inexpedient  for  the  critic  patiently  and 
lucidly  to  orientate  his  work.  This  is  neither  redundant  nor 
evasiva     It  is  the  plain  duty  of  NT  scholars  in  this  country, 
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especially  of  those  who  feel  bound  to  promulgate  somewhat 
liberal  opinions,  not  merely  to  prosecute  their  studies  with 
determination,  but  cdso  in  a  religious  temper  to  make  a 
conscience  of  removing,  at  every  possible  opportunity,  any 
gratuitous  stumbling-block  which  misrepresentation  or  mis- 
understanding is  apt  to  fling  upon  the  path  of  simple,  open- 
minded  faith.  Even  though  one  may  be  unable  to  win  any 
wide  assent  for  a  time  to  one's  conclusions  and  convictions, 
one  would  like  to  secure  confidence  and  gain  some  sympathy 
at  least  for  the  spirit  and  aims  of  a  critical  endeavour. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  critic  has  nothing  to  do  indeed  with 
the  effects  of  his  inquiries.  But  this  canon  has  its  obvious 
limitations.  At  any  rate  one  may  be  educative  and  ironical. 
Besides,  as  the  honour  of  any  science  is  committed  even  to 
its  humblest  worker,  he  must  see  to  it  that  no  silence  or 
unguarded  language  upon  his  part,  any  more  than  needless 
misconceptions  on  the  part  of  others,  be  allowed  to  pre- 
judice the  interests  or  hinder  the  acceptance  of  what  is  true 
within  his  own  department  BibUcal  criticism,  especially, 
demands  this  sense  of  responsibility  from  all  her  servants. 
She  must  be  free  from  gratuitous  aspersions.  And  I  shall 
not  regret  having  written  these  paragraphs  if  they  tend  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  quarter  to  allay  misgivings,  with  many 
of  which  one  has  great  sympathy,  and  also  to  clear  the 
science  of  NT  historical  research,  so  far  as  that  science  (in 
a  victorious  and  somewhat  liberal  phase)  touches  the  present 
volume,  from  imputations  of  irreverence  or  the  suspicion  of 
innate  iconoclasm. 

The  last  written  words  of  the  NT  happen  to  bear  out 
not  inaptly  what  has  been  already  urged.  But^  says  the 
writer,  using  sure  and  gracious  language  for  an  age  per- 
plexed amid  other  things  by  biblical  disputes,  and  by  some 
of  those  perils  which  accompany  the  benefit  of  Scripture — 
hut  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  owr  Lord  and  Saviour 
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Jesus  Christ,  To  him  he  the  glory ^  both  now  and  for  ever.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  that  a  Christian  critic  of  the  NT  would 
approach  and  execute  his  task.  It  does  not  enter  his  com- 
mission, in  the  more  technical  branches  of  the  subject,  to 
parade  such  a  religious  gain  as  the  end  and  motive  of  his  own 
researches.  Yet  he  entertains  no  manner  of  doubt  that  this 
must  be  their  ultimate  effect,  or  that  one  outcome  of  such 
genuine  historical  research  as  he  is  able  to  pursue  into  the 
origins  of  Christianity,  wUl  prove  to  be  some  enlarged  and 
worthier  appreciation  of  the  fact  that,  when  rightly  conceived, 
the  spiritual  and  the  historical  are  but  complementary  aspects 
of  that  real  and  absolute  revelation  which  has  been  vouchsafed 
by  God  in  Christ  to  human  thought  and  trust. 

JAMES  MOFFATT. 
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B^ville  .  .  A.  B^ville,  J^sta  de 
Nazareth :  itudes  crU 
tiques9wrlescmt4c^dents 
de  rhistoire  iva/ngUiqvd 
etla  vie  deJ6sus  (1897, 
deux  tomes). 

RLA  .  .  Prof.  E.  de  W.  Burton, 
Records  a/nd  Letters  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  (1B96). 

RTK  .  .  Real-Encyklqpadie  fOr 
protestantische  Theologie 
nnd  Kirche  (ed.  Hauck) 
1896-    . 

SBBA  .  .  Sitxung^richte  derkSnig- 
lich  preussischen  Akad- 
emie  der  Wissen- 
schaftcn  zu  Berlin. 

SK  .  .  ,  Studien  und  Kritiken 
(ed.  Eostlin  and 
Eautzsch). 

SPT  .  .  •  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay,  St, 
Paul  the  Traveller  a/nd 
the  Roman  Citizen 
(1895). 

Syr-Sin .  .  The  Four  Gospels  trans- 
lated from  the  Syriac 
of  the  Sinaitic  paUm- 
psest  (Lewis,  1894). 

TQ  >  .  ,  Theologische  Quartal- 
schrift, 

TR  .  .  .  Theologische  Rwidschau 
(ed.  Bousset). 

TU  .  .  .  TexieundUntersiiehungen 
Bur  Oeschichte  der  alt- 
christlichen  Lileratur 
(ed.  Hamack  and  Oeb- 
hardt). 

TliA.  .  .  Theologische  Ahhand- 
lungen  C.  von  Weiz- 
s&eker  gewidmet  (1892). 
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TkiM 


ThSi. 


Ure 


WE, 


77teologi$ehe  LiUrcUwr- 
teitung  (ed.  Harnack 
and  SchtLrer). 

Th$6log%9che         Studien 

M€fT%    JrT\y»    U,    -DtfTJl- 

hofrd  Weisi  dao'gebracht 

Dcu  UrehrisUfUhum — 
Pfleiderer,   Das  Urehris- 

tmihtm  (1887). 
Spitta,  Zw  OeschiehU  u. 

Litteratur  d,  Urehristen-' 

thums  (1898-1896). 
The   New  Testament   in 

Oreekf    Westoott    and 

Hort 


ZKWL,     .  Zeitsehrift  far  Kirehliche 

Wtasekschaft  undKirch- 
liches  Leben  (ed.'Lnth- 
ardt). 

ZNJF  .  .  Zeitschnft  /Or  die  neu- 
testamentliche  Wissen- 
9thaft  und  die  Kunde 
des  UrehristentumBied. 
Preoschen). 

ZSckz  .  .  Theologiache  Zeittehrift 
ana  der  Schwelz  (ed. 
Meili). 

ZThK  .  .  Zeitkhr^ft  fUr  Thedogie 
wydKi/rekt, 

ZwTh  .  .  Zeitechr^  /Or  vrisatiu 
sehafuiehe  Theologie 
(ed.  HUgenfeld). 


The  other  abbreyiations  employed  throughout  the  volume  are  either 
obrious  or  familiar.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said^  however,  upon 
the  types  employed  in  the  translation  (p.  zxi),  the  reader  is  requested  to 
observe  that  where  OT  quotations  occur  in  the  body  of  an  earlier  source  {e.g, 
pp.  189, 295),  they  are  always  printed  in  italics,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
volume,  ^thouffh  they  must  in  these  cases  be  strictly  regarded  as  part  and 
parcel  of  tiie  OJiirker  type  which  forms  their  immediate  context.  Also,  in 
Tables  lY.-Y.  the  straight  lines  represent  more  or  less  direct  literary  filiation, 
while  mere  affinities  or  indirect  influences  are  marked  by  means  of  dotted 
lines. 
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Pige  259.~^Thi8  slowness  and  comparative  reluctance  to  adopt  writing  for  religions 
pnrposes  may  be  illnstrated  by  the  remarkable  legend  of  Nnma's  bnrial  (Plutarch, 
VU,  Num,  22).  Two  coffins  were  interred  on  the  Janiculum  Hill.  One  contained 
the  Emperor's  coipse ;  the  other  his  sacred  books,  which  had  been  composed  by  him 
and  were  thus  buried  at  his  own  request,  in  order  that  their  holy  contents  might  duly 
be  presexred,  not  in  books  without  a  soul,  but  in  their  proper  receptacle,  the  minds 
of  living  men.  He  had  already  taught  the  sacred  mysteries  to  the  priests  as  an  oral 
tradition. 

Page  266. — Simon's  theory  is  rejected  by  Bacon  {INT,  p.  180),  and,  in  detail, 
by  Schmiedel  {BBi,  li.  1860-1861). 

Page  416,  n.  1. — ^It  is  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Cross  suggests,  that  similarities  such 
as  those  referred  to  on  p.  272  are  due  to  the  fact  that  these  writers  all  followed  a 
conventional  literary  form  in  oompoeing  prefaces  and  dedications.  For  some  recent 
opinions  on  Lk  1^**,  which  formed  a  model  for  the  preface  of  Papias,  see  Hilgenfeld 
{Zw7%  1901, 1-10),  A.  Beck's  meritorious  essay,  der  Prolog  d»  Lukasevanghna,  besides 
Blaas  {PO,  7-20)  and  Abbott  {EBi,  ii  1789-1790). 

Page  551,  n.  1. — On  the  Papias-coz\jecture,  see  further  Bacon  {INT,  p.  42)  and 
AbboU  ("very  likely,"  JSBi,  ii.  1815,  n.  8),  as  against  Schmiedel  {EBi,  ii.  2508 f.). 

Page  606  f.— This  position  is  generally  corroborated  by  Schmiedel  {EBiy  ii.  1870  f.), 
who  admits,  however,  that  an  Aramaic  (not  Hebrew)  source  may  have  existed  prior  to 
the  Logia  and  the  Ur-Marcus.  The  other  side  is  plausibly  advocated  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Abbott  (recently  in  Clue  and  The  Correctiona  qf  Mark),  who  posits  a  Hebrew  original 
behind  portions  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  apparently  by  Hal6vy  ("  L'^vangile  de 
ICaro  est  la  traduction  d'un  archetype  r6dig6  en  langue  aram^e,  abstraction  faite 
des  citations  bibliquee  qui  semblent  avoir  it&  conformes  an  tezte  hebreu"),  reviewing 
Chajes  (below,  p.  263,  n.  1).  Zimmermann  {SK,  1901, 415-458)  throws  out  the  sug- 
gestion that  Mark  represents  the  earliest  Qreek  gospel  for  the  Gentiles,  being  a  Greek 
edition  and  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew  gospel  written  for  Palestinian  Jews.  The 
latter  was  accomiMnied  by  another  Semitic  source  (=Matthew's  Logia)  unknown  to 
Mark.  Matthew  (66-70  a.d.  )  was  known  to  but  not  used  by  Luke,  who  wrote  after  70. 
In  Lk  1-2  we  have  yet  a  third  primitive  Semitic  gospel  of  the  Infiancy  (Resch)  pre- 
served in  a  Greek  version,  while  in  Lk-Acts  after  Lk  2i^s'-  the  author  has  freely 
edited  but  preserved  a  fourth  Semitic  source  emanating  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 

Page  612.— To  the  literature  on  Blass*  hypothesis  add  Jiilicher  {Mnl.  857-360), 
Gregory  {TextkriHk  des  NT,  I.  pp.  44 f.),  and  especially  an  elaborate  textual  study 
{Der  abendlamdische  Text  des  Apgeschichie  u,  die  Wir-Qudle,  1900),  in  which  A. 
Pott  attributes  Acts  to  an  editor  who  worked  up,  with  other  materials,  a  Lucan 
account  of  Paul  which  included  the  We-joumal.  Much  of  the  Western  text  he 
explains  as  due  to  glosses,  the  **  Acta  Pauli "  having  survived  in  independent  form  its 
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incorporation  into  tlie  larger  work,  and  having  thereby  affected  its  text.    Cp.  Bousset 
{This,  1900,  606-609)  and  Valentine-Richards  {JTS,  1901,  439-447). 

Page  628,  n.  8.— Cp.  Jttlicher,  JSinL  pp.  188-189  ( "bei  Jnd,  Jac,  I  Pet  ist  die  Fiction 
etwas  Accidentelles,  bei  IT  Pet  ist  sie  das  Prios  im  schriftstellerischen  Plan. — Jac, 
Jud,  I  Pet  sind  eben  noch  firei  gewachsene  Blumen,  deren  Duft  nichts  dnrch  den  Namen 
verliert,  II  Pet  ist  ein  in  der  Stadirstube  aosgekliigeltes  Eunst product,"  etc.). 

Page  636.— W.  C.  Allen  {^ep  2V,  ziL  189),  taking  Mark  as  the  translation  of  an 
Aramaic  original,  regards  lpx*i  in  1^  as  a  mistranslation  of  the  Aramaic  **  before,"  and 
the  reference  to  prophecy  as  intensive  additions  made  by  the  translator.  Whether 
tvmyy,  is  equivalent  to  the  substance  of  the  gospel  story  or  a  written  gospel,  the  phrase 
is  probably  one  of  those  later  editorial  additions  whidi  were  always  apt  to  encroach 
upon  the  introductory  matter  of  a  writing. 

Page  637.— Fries  [ZNW,  1900,  pp.  291-2)  rather  needlessly  denies  Mk  141-16^  to 
the  Ur-Marcus  as  inconsistent  witii  the  description  of  it  given  by  Papias  {rk  Ct^  «-•? 
Xpufrmi  <  Xfxflrra  4  r^rnxBitrm^  also  nloht  «ift'rr»),  referring  the  passage  probably  to  the 
Egyptian  gospel,  along  with  some  other  sections  in  our  canonical  Mark  which  (1^^^  "-i^, 
4U-20^  may  have  oome  Arom  the  canonical  Matthew,  or  {e.g,  6si-m)  from  the  Egyptian 
gospel  itself,  or  (8^-^  firom  the  gospel  of  Peter,  or  finally  from  some  other  lost 
evangelic  stories.  Add  (not  seen)  Vollgraff,  **  de  tribus  locis  interpolatis  in  evangelio 
secundum  Maroum  "  (Mnemo$yne  XXIX.  pp.  148-161). 

Page  647.— On  Mt  28»-w,  cp.  Soltau  {ZNW,  1900,  p.  285)  and  Schmiedel  ("  almost 
universally  given  up,"  JSBi,  iL  1878).  It  is  partly  owing  to  its  early  popularity, 
that  "the  traces  of  a  chequered  career  of  editorial  amplification,  recasting,  modifica- 
tion are  more  marked  in  Matthew  than  in  any  other  gospel "  (Bacon). 

Page  648. — Some  account  has  recently  been  given  {Exp  Ti,  xii.  pp.  856-359)  of 
an  article  by  Prof.  Odland  in  the  Norsk  Theol.  Tidssknifty  where  the  writer  seems  to 
have  partly  accepted  the  critical  results  upon  Mt  28*^^,  i.e.  that  in  its  extant  form 
the  saying  on  baptism  is  only  indirectly  due  to  Christ,  being  the  expression  of  a 
conviction  arrived  at  by  the  cJiurch  under  the  spirit  of  its  Master.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  cannot  explain  the  apostolic  practice  of  baptism  except  as  sanctioned  by  an 
injunction  of  Christ  (taking  Eph  5^  in  this  sense,  not  unlike  KlSpper) ;  and  as  there 
is  no  situation  available  for  this  iiyunotion  previous  to  his  death,  the  historic  credi- 
bility of  Mt  2819  and  inferentially  of  Mk  W^  is  rendered  somewhat  valid. 

Page  649,  n.  1. — It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  partial  analogy  for  the  phenomena 
underlying  passages  like  Mt  28^^^  might  be  found  in  the  OT,  where  divine  commands 
are  sometimes  {t,g,  Jer  82^)  recognised  after  the  event,  the  fact  or  experience  in 
question  preceding  the  significance  afterwards  attached  to  it  by  the  devout  observer. 

Page  651.— Hamack  {ZNW,  1901,  53-57)  strongly  supports  Hillmann's  deletion 
of  Lk  1>4^,  contending  that  36-87  are  parallel  to  and  intelligible  immediately  after 
31-33,  while  in  34-35  the  doubt  of  Mary  is  psychologically  incredible,  and  the  angel's 
answer  illogical  after  31  f.  Weinel  {ibid,  37-39)  favours  an  independent  conjecture 
of  Eattenbusch  {Apost,  Symbol,  II.  621  f.),  who  simply  omits  Un)  ktlpm,  §i  yt^itmm  (l^^) 
as  a  gloss  (with,  of  course,  in  if/j^,,  3®),  the  point  of  Mary's  doubt  bdng  not  the  birth 
of  a  son  to  her,  but  the  restoration,  after  so  many  centuries,  of  the  Messianic  rule  to 
one  who,  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  herself,  would  be  a  scion  of  the  Davidic  dynasty. 
On  either  hypothesis  the  idea  of  the  virgin-birth  is  denied  to  the  original  gospel, 
the  gloss  being  introduced  probably  for  harmonistic  reasons  (based  on  Mt  1^^  and 
Lk  1^-^),  not  later  than  the  editing  of  the  gospel  canon. 

Page  652. — On  the  birth-narratives,  see  Barth  {die  Haupiproblemedes  Lebens  Jestty 
pp.  250  f.)  and  L.  Conrady  (die  QueUe  der  kanon,  KindheiUgeschichie  Jeaus*,  1900). 
The  latter,  though  partly  following  Reach,  bases  them  on  haggadio  tales  such  as 
those  in  the  '' Protevangelium  Jacobi,"  the  synoptic  narratives  being  the  poetical 
exprossion  of  more  prosaic  facts,  Mt  V'^,  2^1',  and  Lk  2^-^  being  editorial  additions, 
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and  f^fn^rnUBms  in  Mt  1^",  Lk  1^  being  equivalent  to  "married."  W.  C.  Allen  {Ba^  Ti, 
xL  185  f.)  refers  the  pedigree  in  Mt  partly  to  1  Chron  1-3 ;  the  importance  of  such 
genealogies  is  discussed  by  Dalman  ( WorU  Jesu,  262-266),  Mrs.  Lewis  {Exp  TV,  xii. 
58-59),  and  von  Soden  {SBiy  ii.  1666-1668) ;  and  the  growth  of  tradition  is  suitably 
traced  by  Abbott  [EBi,  ii  1778-1781).  Bacon  {INT,  224)  puts  Lk  1-2  subsequent 
to  the  Adoptionist  heresy ;  such  narratives  as  Lk  7"*",  23*>^,  24»»-«  "  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  untouched  by  legendary  influence,"  though  this  took  place  previous 
to  the  final  editing  by  B,  the  compUer  of  Lk-Acts.    [Add  ZwTk,  1901,  p.  177  f.] 

Page  653  £.— Add  generally  Hamack :  "  Probleme  im  Tezte  d.  Leidensgeschichte  " 
{SBBA,  1901),  and  specially  for  the  literature  and  contents  of  22i*-»  a  good  dis- 
cussion in  AJT  (1901),  pp.  102-116.  Canon  Robinson  also  would  omit  22i»i>-» 
{EBi,  ii.  1418-1419). 

Page  656.— On  the  insertion  of  Lk  24^,  see  further  Dr.  AbboU  {EBi,  1788,  n.  4) 
and  Professor  Bacon  {INT,  p.  221  n.). 

IbitL—Oii  the  probable  gloss,  Ac  8*^,  op.  Cheyne  {EBif  iL  1660),  whose  alternative 
ooigecture  of  a  lacuna,  however,  is  not  convincing. 

PAge  672.— Add  Nestle,  PhilologiUf  1900,  i,  <<  AnklSnge  an  Buripides  in  d.  Ap- 
geschichte." 

P^  674. — ^The  narrative  of  Paul's  activity  as  an  exorcist  (Ac  19^^,  cp.  6i'), 
which  corroborates  other  evidence  upon  the  popularity  of  magic  in  Asia  Minor  (Gal 
5*^,  ptt^fammtMy  2  Ti  6^,  y^nm)  among  the  people  reached  by  Christianity,  is  described 
by  Cheyne  {SBi,  ii  1452)  in  Browning's  phrase  as  ''accidental  fancy's  guardian 
sheath"  of  some  belief  in  Paul's  thaumaturgio  powers  (cp.  Plutarch,  Symp.  vn.  5.  4, 
on  the  well-known  *£fl#i«  y^/Afjmrm),  Cp.  Weinel,  Wvrkungen  des  Oeistes,  p.  218. 
The  whole  passage  might  have  been  included  among  those  of  which  JtUicher  {Biml, 
350)  remarks  that  in  such  sections  of  the  NT  (Ac  5,  9, 12, 16*^)  more  than  elsewhere 
"treten  die  sagenhaften  Elemente  krfiftiger  hervor." 

Page  676. — On  26^.  Other  instances  of  textual  transposition  are  found  in  Ps. 
8oL  910-u,  12^-«,  Syr-Sin  (Mk  10"",  16«,  Lk  l**^),  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  passim 
(according  to  H.  Bois),  possibly  OT  instances  such  as  Zech  4»'W,  Jer  S^-w  9a8-«  l0i-i«. 
Proverbs  (LXX)  jxMsm,  etc.  etc  From  internal  evidence  alone  it  is  generally  con- 
jectured that  Ecclesiastes,  especially  towards  the  close,  has  undergone  either  disloca- 
tion, interpolation,  or  successive  redaction  on  a  larger  scale,  at  a  period  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  fourth  gospel,  precedes  that  of  the  archetype  from  which  all  existing 
MSS  are  derived.  Another  curious  instance  of  textual  derangement  through  some 
accidental  displacement  in  a  MS.  is  furnished  by  most  of  the  Greek  MSS  of  Ecclesi- 
asticuB  (xxx-xxxvi),  which  preserve  a  false  order  of  contents,  differing  materially 
firom  that  in  the  Hebrew  and  Latin.  The  disarrangement  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  exemplar  of  these  Greek  MSS,  in  which  some  pairs  of  leaves  must  have  got 
transposed.  Similarly  with  the  pseudo-Philonio  2>e  vMorrupt,  Mundi,  according  to 
Bemays. 

Page  689.— 19u»  a  gloss.  So  also  Schmiedel  {EBi,  ii.  2517),  adding  /3«rixi^  .  .  . 
amfitn  (19i<)  as  probably  incompatible  with  19^. 

PAge  690. — It  is  true  that  the  sabbath-question  is  passed  firom  at  5^^  (Schmiedel, 
EBi,  IL  2529),  but  it  leads  naturally  to  the  question  of  Moses,  and  by  as  natural  a 
transition  round  (7*^)  to  the  original  topic  in  dispute.  To  preserve  the  homogeneity  of 
chap.  10,  as  well  as  to  group  chpp.  8-10  round  the  feast  of  dedication  in  December, 
to  which  he  considers  that  their  contents  most  naturally  apply,  P.  M.  Strayer  (ITS,  ii. 
187-140)  ingeniously  proposes  to  regard  lO^*  as  a  verse  displaced  from  its  original 
position  preceding  8",  conjecturing  ftirther  that  between  7*^  and  (10»)  8"  Christ  hatl 
retired  from  Galilee  at  the  close  of  the  feast,  and  thereafter  (Lk  9>^10^)  returned 
finally  to  the  capital  Fries  {ZNW,  1900,  p.  300  n.)  suggests  the  transference  of 
12»'»  to  11«,  between  iJctr  and  «tTi/»,  while  Bacon  more  boldly  still  {AJT,  1900, 
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770-796 ;  INT,  271-274)  reconstructs  the  whole  gospel  afresh  on  the  conjectural 
badsof  Tatian's  arrangement,  attributing  all  these  displacements  to  editorial  com- 
position, not  to  textual  transmission. 

Page  693.—- The  transposition  in  chap.  18  suggested  by  Syr-Sin  is  supported  by 
the  evidence  of  Codex  e,  the  best  extant  Old  Latin  witness,  in  which  a  leaf  seems  to 
have  been  cut  out  between  IS^'  and  183> — ^the  strong  presumption  being  (as  Mr.  C.  H. 
Turner  obserres,  JTSy  n.  141-142)  that  the  leaf  was  excised  because  it  contained 
the  unfamiliar  sequence  which  happens  to  be  preserved  in  Syr-Sin. 

Page  695. — This  conclusion  in  regard  to  chap.  21  seems  generally  favoured  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Burkitt  {Tioo  Lectt,,  pp.  64-72),  who  also,  I  am  glad  to  notice,  enters  a 
much  needed  protest  against  the  crude  depreciation,  too  common  in  this  country,  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  essays  on  NT  criticism. 

Page  697. — The  subject  referred  to  in  note  1  is  fully  discussed  in  EBif  ii. 
2609-2614.  Soltau  {ZNW,  1901,  pp.  140-149),  partially  on  the  lines  of  Wendt, 
elaborates  the  hypothesis  of  the  fourth  gospel's  composite  origin.  Just  as  the 
Matthean  Logia  were  combined  with  the  narrative  of  the  Ur-Marcus  to  form  our 
canonical  Matthew  (or  a  first  edition  of  it),  so,  he  conjectures,  the  editor  of  the 
fourth  gospel  must  have  reset  a  narrative-source  (not  including,  however,  20^^^^  ^-^, 
which  are  legendary  developments  of  the  synoptic  tradition)  which  lay  before  him, 
furnishing  it  with  edifying  and  congruous  discourses,  and  adding  certain  passages  of 
his  own  here  and  there  {e.g.  7*®'**-  5*^,  11'-^,  12i'>)  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
This  narrative-source  represented  a  collection  of  sayings  of  our  Lord,  introduced  by 
historical  notices;  though  unequal  in  value  (1^^,  9^*,  19^1^,  eg.  ''machen  einen 
durchaus  legendhaften  Eindruck"),  its  contents  often  included  many  genuine 
reminiscences,  geographical,  doctrinal  {e.g,  2»,  6»=Mt  11»»,  lO^a,  18»^,  16*-«; 
also  31W,  4  substantiaUy,  6*^,  9«'-,  19«-27. 8i-87,  203'),  and  otherwise  (cp.  Unsere 
Bvangelien,  pp.  113  f.),  all  due  to  the  oral  tradition  of  John  the  apostle.  Possessing 
some  canonical  authority  even  by  the  time  of  John's  death,  it  was  very  slightly 
modified  by  the  synoptic  tradition  {e,g.  2^-,  4*ww).  But,  in  the  hands  of  John  the 
presbyter,  certain  of  its  Logia  were  developed  into  Christian  discourses  written  in 
the  mystic  style  of  current  philosophy,  which  were  finally  incorporated  by  him  more 
or  less  aptly  into  the  source  which  had  originated  them  {e,g,  l^-^*,  9'*'-,  10^-",  14-17 
part). 
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It  may  be  said  of  all  that  is  told  of  Jesns  Christ,  that  it  is  written  as  a 
U88on  for  as.  That  is  a  consideration  which  in  our  controversies  is  often  unduly 
overlooked  ;  but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  object  of  the  oldest  writers,  and  the 
practice  of  the  oldest  teachers.  In  matters  of  religious  tradition  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  much  that  passes  for  historical,  that  the  spiritual  meaning  to  be 
found  in  it  is  its  most  important  feature.  Where  something  is  maintained  as 
an  historical  fact,  it  is  more  often  than  not  a  defence  of  the  article  of  faith 
bound  up  with  it. — Hamack. 

Just  as  the  mind  which  comes  to  the  New  Testament  has  grown  historical, 
it  has  become  more  historical  to  the  mind,  i.e.  the  mind  has  been  able  to 
discover  a  more  historical  character  in  the  literature.— A.  M.  Falrbairn. 

Criticism  is  part  of  historical  exegesis.  Criticism  is  the  effort  of  exegesis  to 
be  historical.  The  effort  can  never  be  more  than  partially  successful.  But 
though  there  may  be  many  failures,  the  idea  of  historical  exegesis  is  valuable, 
because  it  gives  us  the  right  idea  of  Scripture,  which  is  the  reflection  of  the 
presence  of  the  living  God  in  human  history. — ^A.  B.  Oavidsona 
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This  edition  of  the  NT  literature  has  been  planned  with 

the  single  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  documents  in  a  special 

arrangement,  which  may  be  called  '' lustoricaL"     The  term 

IB  slightly  ambiguous,  but  it  has  been  chosen  in  default  of 

one  more  suitable.     As  employed  in  the  title  it  bears  upon 

the  order  of  the  writings,  not  of  the  events,  and  in  this  way 

comes    to  possess  a  double  reference.     Primarily  it  denotes 

that  one  after  another  the  books  are  consistently  arranged  as 

they   were  composed.     In  this  aspect  "historical"  becomes 

practically  equivalent  to  "  chronological,"  when  that  term  is 

taken    in    a   literary  sense;    so  that  a  "historical"   order 

amounts  to  the  same  thiug  as  the  successive  and  natural 

order  of  the  writings,  when  these  are  considered  as  literary 

products.     Such  a  principle  has  its  own  value  and  interest. 

But    from   it   flows   a   further   inference.      Writings    thus 

arranged  seriatim  reveal  themselves  more  vividly  than  before 

as  expressions  of  a  contemporary  and  continuous  movement 

in  thought,  action,  and  feeling,  for  which  again  they  furnish 

indirectly  much    evidence.      Now   in   this   sense   also   the 

"  historical "  principle  has  helped  to  determine  the  present 

edition.     Here  the  NT  writings  are  viewed  and  sorted  in 

their  original  sequence  as  a  collection  of  evidence  for  the 

history  of  early  Christian  reflection  and  experience.     Take 

any  writing  as  a  historical  document  in  this  light,  and  three 

elements  have  to  be  adjusted — (a)  the  directly  retrospective 

reference  of  the  book  to  the  period  of  which  ostensibly  it 

treats ;  (J)  the  semi-retrospective  reference,  which  it  implicitly 
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contains,  to  changes  in  the  social  and  inward  situation  of  things 
between  that  period  and  the  date  of  the  book's  composition, 
along  with  (c)  the  contemporary  reference  of  the  writing — 
always  indirect  but  often  of  supreme  value — which  helps  to 
expose  its  ovm  surroundings,  authorship,  and  motives.  The 
last  -  named  is  the  starting  -  point  of  historical  research. 
Criticism  always  requires  to  have  access  to  this  standpoint 
as  a  subsidiary  base,  and  it  is  partly  in  order  to  facilitate 
such  access  that  the  present  arrangement  of  the  literature 
has  been  compiled.  "  Historical "  study  in  this,  no  less  than 
in  the  other,  sense  of  the  term  has  been  intended  and  in- 
cluded in  the  following  pages. 

The  special  advantage  which  is  claimed  for  this  principle 
of  jurangement,  is  that  it  preserves  one  of  the  vitally  signi- 
ficant features  in  a  NT  writing,  namely,  its  witness  to  the 
period  and  situation  at  which  it  happened  to  be  composed, 
and  into  which  it  is  able,  when  properly  interpreted,  to  throw 
some  rays  of  light.  This  correspondence  of  book  and  period 
requires  to  be  emphasised  in  historical  research,  particularly 
as  neither  the  devotional  nor  the  dogmatic  use  of  the  NT 
suggests  it,  although  in  reality  both  rest  upon  it.  The 
historical  spirit  has  this  task  placed  before  it  in  the  field 
of  the  NT  literature,  to  examine  and  determine  the  success- 
ive forms  of  the  Christian  consciousness  with  their  change 
and  flow  and  sequence,  so  far  as  these  are  consecutively  pre- 
served by  the  extant  records,  in  order  that  through  the 
literature,  as  Mommsen  somewhere  remarks  upon  the  evidence 
for  the  provincial  life  of  the  early  Soman  Empire,  one  may 
"work  out  by  means  of  the  imagination — which  is  the 
author  of  all  history  as  of  all  poetry — ^if  not  a  complete 
picture,  at  any  rate  a  substitute  for  it." 

Hence  the  project  of  presenting  the  NT^  literature  as 
far  as  possible  simply  in  the  order  of  its  literary  growth, 

1  "New  Testament,"  of  course,  is  a  phrase  which  rises  out  of  a  later 
ecclesiastical  terminology  not  long  before  the  age  of  Tertullian.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, one  has  no  right  to  use  it  in  a  historical  discussion  of  the  writings  in 
question,  especially  as  it  is  associated  with  ideas  of  foiTfiality  and  exclusiveness 
which  are  foreign  to  the  literature  grouped  under  its  title.  Still  the  term  may 
be  retained,  like  ''gospel,"  for  the  sake  of  practical  convenience.     It  must 
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any  given  book  being  placed  not  according  to  the  time  of 
the  event  which  it  records,  but  purely  with  reference  to  the 
date  at  which  that  record  is  known  to  have  been  substantially 
or  finally  composed.  Chronology  of  documents  is  the  leading 
concern.  Each  writing  is  allowed  to  lie  in  its  locality,  or  as 
close  to  its  original  venue  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
extant  data.  This  order  of  the  books  in  point  of  composition 
furnishes,  I  believe,  a  fairly  good  order  for  not  a  few  purposes 
of  study,  and  the  practical  compensations  of  naturalness  and 
reality  must  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  loss  of  elegance  and 
symmetry.  The  idea  is  to  set  out  the  various  strata  of  the 
literature  as  these  indicate  themselves  to  have  been  laid 
down.  One  after  another,  as  the  history  proceeds,  the 
records  are  found  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  certain 
structural  order,  neither  uniform  nor — as  we  handle  them 
usually — undisturbed  from  their  original  position,  but  show- 
ing traces  of  process  and  accumulation.  This  is  acknow- 
ledged upon  all  hands.  Why  should  it  not  be  expressed? 
To  some  degree  the  very  fragmentariness  which  occurs  in 
the  geological  record  of  organic  life  is  paralleled  by  gaps  and 
fractures  in  the  extant  expression  of  early  Christian  thought 
and  feeling ;  but  it  is  common  sense  to  recognise  at  any  rate 
what  may  be  described  as  the  stratified  character  of  the 
latter,  admitting,  e,g.,  that  the  Galatian  epistle  precedes  that 
to  the  Colossians,  and  Colossians  again  the  fourth  gospel,  just 
as  one  places  the  Cambrian  formation  below  the  Devonian, 
the  Devonian  under  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  Pliocene  over 
all  three. 

Some  such  rearrangement,  it  has  been  felt,  is  among  the 
present  desiderata  of  NT  study.  The  practical  necessity  for 
it  rests  upon  two  grounds:  the  general  considerations  in- 
volved in  historical  research,  as  well  as  the  special  character 
of  the   ordinary   canonical   collection    of    the    writings    in 

remain  one  of  the  paradoxes  in  this  subject,  that  the  age  comnionly  named 
•*  the  New  Testament  times"  is  precisely  the  age  in  which  no  New  Testament 
ex  isted.  A  similar  proviso  attaches  to  the  employment  of  *  *  Mark, "  * '  Matthew, " 
"Luke,"  "John,"  throughout  the  following  pages.  They  are  used  merely  as 
convenient  titles  for  the  canonical  gospels,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  supposed 
authors  or  compilers  of  these  books. 
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question.     These  requirements  now  fall  to  be  successively 
discussed.^ 


In  common  with  any  other  period,  the  apostolic  age  calls 
into  play  that  faculty  of  sympathetic  judgment,  comparative 
analysis,  and  historical  appreciation,  by  the  exercise  of  which 
the  relevant  literary  expression  and  evidence  ^  become  trans- 
formed into  an  uncoloured  window  looking  out  directly  upon 
the  actual  field  and  horizon  of  the  time.  One  primary 
principle  of  such  research  is  a  careful  and  clear  recognition 
of  the  diflference  which  may  exist  between  the  literary  date  of 
a  writing  and  the  period  of  time  to  which  its  contents 
principally  refer.  The  two  certainly  reflect  upon  each  other. 
Not  infrequently  their  positions  are  determined  through  a 
comparison  of  their  relative  aspects.  But  initially  and 
ideally  they  must  be  held  separate.  Any  document  may  be 
avowedly  a  witness  to  previous  facts  and  feelings.  Uncon- 
sciously and  as  really,  however,  it  carries  now  and  then  traces 
of  its  immediate  environment ;  and  it  is  with  this  latter, 
secondary,  and  indirect  relationship  that  historical  criticism 
has  to  begin  its  work.  In  some  cases  a  NT  writing  is  almost 
exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  period  of  which  it  treats : 
the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  that  to   Philippi  are  ex- 

^  In  a  recent  novel  (of  all  places !)  by  Thomas  Hardy,  the  idea  has  been 
curiously  and  roughly  anticipated.  *' Jude,  will  you  let  me  make  you  a  new 
New  Testament,  like  the  one  I  made  for  myself  at  Christminster  ? "  "Oh  yes. 
How  was  that  made ? "  "I  altered  my  old  one  by  cutting  up  aU  the  epistles 
and  gospels  into  separate  brochures,  and  rearranging  them  in  chronological 
order,  as  written,  beginning  the  book  with  Romans,  following  on  with  the  early 
epistles,  and  putting  the  gospels  much  further  on.     My  University  friend,  Mr. 

,  said  it  was  an  excellent  idea.     I  know  that  reading  it  afterwards  made  it 

twice  as  interesting  as  before,  and  twice  as  understandable ''  {Jude  the  Obscure, 
p.  187). 

*  Heinrici,  TTuologische  Encyklopadie  (1893),  pp.  51-53.  On  the  use  of 
historical  method  in  relation  to  documents,  see  Hatch,  OrganisoUion  of  Early 
Christian  Churches  (1882),  pp.  2-17 ;  and,  for  the  importance  of  source- 
criticism  in  modern  research,  Professor  J.  B.  Bury's  edition  of  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  pp. 
xlv,  xlvL  "  We  have  lived  to  see  an  age  of  source-criticism,*'  says  Preuschen, 
referring  to  NT  research,  '*  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  morphological 
and  biological  investigations  of  natural  science  "  {ZNW,  1900,  p.  8). 
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cellent  instances.  Indeed,  taking  the  word  in  a  fair  although 
somewhat  loose  sense,  we  may  argue  that  all  the  epistles,  as 
well  as  the  sources  which  underlie  the  synoptic  gospels  and 
the  Acts,  are  "  contemporary."  ^  In  this  respect  they  com- 
pare not  unfavourably  even  with  most  ancient  histories,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  appended  table,  which  roughly  gives 
some  instances  of  the  relative  distance  between  events  and 
their  record  in  the  older  Jewish  and  clcwsical  literatures. 
In  fact,  judged  by  ordinary  standards,  the  bulk  of  the  NT 


Book. 

Date  of 
Composition. 

Intervsl. 

Main  Period  of 
Reference. 

Thucydides,     . 

403-396  B.C.  (?) 

32-15  years 

435-409  B.a 

1  Maccabees,   . 

90  B.C.  + 

85-45    „ 

175-135  B.C. 

2  Maccabees,    . 

c.  80  B.C. 

95-80    „ 

175-161  B.C. 

Josephus,  **War8" 
(bks.  2-7),    . 

75-79  A.D. 

10-5      „ 

66-71  A.D. 

■ 

[260  years  and 

-161  B.C.  (bks. 

upwards 

1-12) 

„    "Antiquities," 

93-94  A.D. 

260-100  years 

161B.C.-6A.D. 

(bks.  13-17) 

100-28      „ 

6  A.D.-66  A.D. 

(bks.  18-20) 

Tacitus,  "  Annals," 

115-117  A.D. 

(published) 

180-50      „ 

14  B.C.-68  A.D. 

„       "History," 
,.       "Agricola," 

103-106  A.D. 

85-10        „ 

69-96  A.D. 

97  A.D. 

67-8 

40-94  A.D. 

Suetonins,  **Vit«e 

X II.  Imperatonim, " 

C  120  A.D. 

180-24      „ 

60  B.C.-96  A.D. 

Mark, 

65-75  A.D. 

45-40        „ 

26-29  A.D. 

Matthew, 

75-90  A.D. 

80-60        „ 

6  B.C.-29  A.D. 

Luke,      .        .        . 

80-90  A.D. 

90-60        „ 

ti           >i 

Acts, 

90-100  A.D. 

65-35        „ 

29  A.D.-62  A.D. 

Fourth  goapel,         . 

95-116  A.  D. 

85-80        „ 

26-29  A.D. 

literature  affords  a  fairly  direct  and  clear  witness  to  its 
period.  Still,  even  here,  with  so  remarkable  a  measure  of 
historic  credibility  (though  trustworthiness  does  not  necessarily 
increase  as  the  gap   between  fact  and  writing  diminishes), 

*  In  a  note  to  chap.  iii.  book  iv.  of  his  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru^ 
Prescott  incidentally  defines  "contemporary''  evidence.  Speaking  of  Herrera, 
the  author  of  ffistoria  Oeneral  de  las  Indicts,  he  points  out  that  this  Spaniard's 
evidence  is  "  little  short  of  that  of  a  contemporary,  since  it  was  derived  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  Ck>nquerors,  and  the  accounts  given  him  by  their 

own  80D8." 
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between  the  period  recorded  and  the  recording  literature 
some  space  does  intervene,  varying  from  a  few  years  up  to 
nearly  a  century.  Any  of  the  historical  writings,  then,  may 
be  considered  with  some  reason  to  represent  a  more  or  less 
extended  period  which  has  elapsed  between  the  time  of  its 
historical  reference  and  the  date  of  its  composition.  This 
factor  of  distance  between  the  life  and  the  corresponding 
literature  is  cardinal,  and  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  sight  and 
sense  of  it.  The  difference  of  time  is  always  significant,  though 
not  always  to  the  same  degree :  it  demands  in  any  case  to  be 
estimated  and  weighed.  By  all  scientific  research,  indeed, 
this  feature  is  steadily  presupposed,  while  its  consequences  and 
bearings  upon  questions  of  accuracy,  historicity,  subjective 
characteristics,  and  the  like,  are  paramount  and  abundantly 
obvious. 

It  is  worth  while  to  start  from  the  very  clear  and 
accepted  instances  of  this  principle  oflfered  by  OT  criticism. 
To  take  an  extreme  case,  the  books  of  Chronicles  are  signi- 
ficant, not  merely  for  the  period  of  the  monarchy,  but  also  and 
especially  as  witnesses  to  certain  ideas  and  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  law  and  history  of  Israel  current  some  five  or  six 
hundred  years  later  in  the  age  between  the  Eetum  and  the  Mac- 
cabean  Revolution.  In  P,  the  priestly  document  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  we  obtain  not  (some  would  prefer  to  say  **  not  only  ")  a 
record  of  primitive  history,  but,  to  some  degree,  the  hopes  and 
religious  emotions  of  an  author  who  wrote  in  the  later 
monarchy  or  imder  the  actual  shadows  of  exile  and  captivity. 
Similarly  the  book  of  the  Judges,  as  we  have  it,  presents  a 
conglomerate  of  narratives  which  have  been  finally  recast  in 
the  Deuteronomic  spirit  fully  six  or  seven  centuries  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  events  which  it  professes  to  record. 
The  period  of  the  NT  is  considerably  smaller  than  that 
covered  by  the  OT,  barely  extending  beyond  a  century  and 
a  quarter  at  the  most.  But  its  phases,  none  the  less,  are 
varied  and  successive ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  defined  with  any 
historical  lucidity,  the  above-noted  principle  must  be  carried 
into  the  criticism  of  the  NT  literature  and  fairly  tested  there. 
This  need  is  patent  at  the  very  outset.     To  the  historical 
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student  who  is  engaged  in  working  back,  by  aid  of  sources,  to 
the  facts,  the  Christ  of  the  apostles  is  the  forerunner  to  the 
Jesus  of  history.  Through  the  witness  of  the  one  we  reach 
the  presence  of  the  other.  Even  with  the  help  of  the  vivid 
emotion  and  imagination  current  in  the  apostolic  age,  we  see 
the  central  figure  as  through  a  glass  darkly;  but  without 
that  age  and  its  memorials  we  would  not  see  him  at  all. 
Certainly  the  primary  question  in  regard  to  early  Christianity 
is  not  what  the  early  Christians  believed  about  Jesus,  but 
what  Jesus  himself  believed.  His  faith,  not  faith  in  him, 
forms  the  spring  of  his  religion  as  a  historical  force  (Meyer, 
IHe  modeme  Fonchung  il,  d.  Oeschichte  des  Urc  1898,  p.  1  f.). 
Yet  for  the  investigator  the  faith  of  Jesus  is  only  accessible 
through  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  faith  which  others  had 
in  him.  Personally  he  left  no  written  statement  or  expres- 
sion of  his  views  and  deeds.  For  these,  as  well  as  for  the 
sense  of  his  personality,  we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
reminiscences  of  an  after-age,  together  with  the  impression 
produced  by  him  on  one  or  two  men  of  exceptional  ability 
who  subsequently  joined  his  cause.  Jesus  is  the  author  and 
finisher  of  the  faith.  But  to  arrive  at  any  historical  estimate 
of  his  conceptions  and  character,  the  inquirer  must  first  of 
all  be  prepared  to  spend  no  slight  research  upon  the 
materials  furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  age. 
These  are  the  indispensable  record  of  the  ways  by  which 
the  early  Christian  faith  was  formed,  transformed,  expressed, 
and  propagated. 

The  sense  of  confusion,  which  commonly  rises  in  this 
mental  passage  from  the  naive  to  the  scientific  conception 
of  the  NT  writings,  is  due  for  the  most  part  not  to  the 
discipline  itself  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  com- 
paratively unpalatable  and  unfamiliar  task  for  us  to  take  into 
account  this  very  factor  of  retrospective  reference.  Each 
document,  we  now  discover,  contains  a  standpoint  as  well  as 
a  subject.  In  using  the  records,  one  has  to  keep  oneself  alive 
to  that,  and  to  be  ready  to  make  allowance  for  what  may 
be  termed  "  the  contemporary  equation."  The  trial-tjwk  of 
criticism  is  in  fact  to  comprise  not  only  the  direct  reference 
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of  a  book  to  some  previous  period,  but  also  such  delicate  and 
elusive,  though  not  unsubstantial,  considerations  as  those  of 
the  place  and  time  in  which,  the  motives  for  which,  and  the 
author  by  whom,  it  was  composed.  For  the  sake  of  book  and 
period  alike,  a  just  estimate  refuses  to  leave  out  of  account 
these  contemporary  tendencies  and  conditions.  Historical 
inquiry  seeks,  often  and  chiefly  from  the  data  of  the  book 
itself,  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and  unravel  the  actual 
character  of  the  influence  exerted  by  any  particular  period 
upon  its  literary  products.  By  this  means  it  is  enabled  to 
work  back  to  some  keener  insight  into  the  period  itself,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  becomes  competent  to  estimate  with  finer 
accuracy  the  varying  value  of  the  evidence  which  the  writing 
in  question  offers  with  regard  to  the  earlier  period  of  which 
it  treats.  This  procedure  is  legitimate,  healthy,  and  remunerat- 
ive. Tendency-criticism  has  become  a  detected  idol.  It 
stands  exposed  as  a  fanciful  and  arbitrary  method  of  research. 
But  it  ia  quite  another  thing  to  ascertain  the  mental  and 
social  latitudes  in  which  an  author  seems  to  have  written,  to 
use  his  work  in  common  with  other  aids  for  the  discovery 
and  illustration  of  these  latitudes,  and  again  to  use  these  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  book  itself.  This  reflex  method  of 
study  forms  a  delicate  and  necessary  practice.  Between  a  writ- 
ing of  the  NT  and  the  period  at  which  it  was  finally  composed 
there  exiats  a  more  or  less  direct  correspondence.  To  some 
extent  any  writing  is  moved  by  its  atmosphere,  while  the 
period  in  its  turn  is  set  off  and  indicated  by  the  contemporary 

writing — 

"Like  aa  the  wind  doth  beautify  a  sail, 
And  as  a  sail  becomes  the  unseen  wind." 

The  classic  and  abused  instance  of  this  relationship  has  been 
the  book  of  Acts;  but  when  fairly  employed  the  principle 
touches  almost  the  whole  collection.  Paul's  writings  are  the 
most  objective.  Their  standpoint  and  subject  are  practically 
one,  and  the  date  of  their  composition  falls  not  far  from  the 
period  of  their  historical  reference.  All  that  needs  to  be 
done,  as  a  rule,  is  to  put  them  in  chronological  order.  That 
determined,  they  lie  actually  parallel  to  the  life  which  thus 
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tells  its  own  tale.  On  the  other  liand,  the  more  historical 
narratives  point  often  this  way  and  that;  their  standpoint 
18  considerably  later  than  their  subject,  and  sometimes  different 
from  it.  In  the  criticism  of  these  books — more  especially  of 
the  synoptic  gospels — the  real  problem  is  raised.  Each  falls 
to  l>e  read  in  its  own  character  and  circumstances ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  as  books  they  have  all  to  be  placed  far 
down  the  history,  considerably  later  than  the  events  which 
they  discuss  and  narrate,  subsequent  even  to  the  Pauline 
letters.  The  best  defence  of  this  arrangement  is  an  explana- 
tion of  its  significance  for  the  study  either  of  the  literature 
itself  or  of  the  age,  along  with  some  account,  given  in 
suggestion  rather  than  in  detail,  of  the  character  and  functions 
which  actually  belong  to  the  gospels  as  historical  records  of 
the  NT. 

The  conception  of  Jesus  in  the  gospels  represents  not 
only  the  historical  likeness  so  far  as  its  traits  were  preserved 
in  the  primitive  evangelic  tradition,  but  also  the  religious 
interests  of  the  age  in  which  and  for  which  these  narratives 
were  originally  drawn  up.  It  is  in  the  balance  and  adjust- 
ment of  these  two  elements  that  one  real  problem  of  NT 
criticism  will  always  lie.  For  while  such  interests  were  in 
part  created  by  the  original  and  impressive  personality  of 
Jesus  as  his  spirit  continued  to  work  upon  receptive  natures 
in  the  church  ("ut  quisque  meminerat,  et  ut  cuique  cordi 
erat,"  Augustine),  some  of  them  (and  in  particular  the 
Messianic  idea)  are  also  tib  be  viewed  as  later  and  partially 
independent  reflections ;  for  all  their  filiation  to,  or  sympathy 
with,  the  primitive  Christian  consciousness,  these  cannot  have 
exactly  corresponded  to  it  in  every  feature,  and  therefore  may 
be  conjectured  to  have  inevitably  coloured  in  some  degree  the 
delineation  of  its  contents.  Year  by  year  the  spirit  of  the 
historical  Jesus  went  on  quickening  his  receptive  followers, 
and  shaping  ^  in  them  a  life  of  wider  and  wider  capacities. 

^  This  obvious  and  practical  interest  prompted  the  composition  of  early  notes 
which  contained  sayings  or  deeds  of  the  Master.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  any  similar  interest  in  the  primitive  apostolic  deeds  and  speeches.  These 
were  occasioDal,  not  authoritative,   and   had    no  special  importance  at  the 
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They  remembered  him,  and  they  awaited  him.  Tradition 
was  the  main  channel  through  which  this  force  came  to  be 
transmitted.  Christ's  words  were  a  law,  his  service  and 
reign  a  life.  The  disciples,  realising  more  freshly  and  fully 
than  ever  as  the  years  passed,  the  contents  of  their  original 
faith  in  him,  turned  ultimately  back  to  reflect  with  increas- 
ing solicitude  upon  the  facts  of  its  historic  origin.  The 
reflection  had  to  be  put  into  writing.  To  preserve  these 
recollections  was  quite  a  spontaneous  form  of  literature, 
and  it  was  from  such  rudimentary  sketches  and  reminiscences 
that  the  first  gospels  germinated  by  a  process  whose  inter- 
mediate stages  are  no  longer  arfciculata  "La  plus  belle 
chose  du  monde  est  ainsi  sortie  d'une  Elaboration  obscure 
et  completement  populaire."  Dr.  Abbott  {Common  Tra- 
dition of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  p.  xi)  suggests  an  interesting 
parallel  in  the  oral  tradition  of  the  Mishna,  whose  contents 
have  been  handed  down  in  a  concise  and  even  elliptical  form, 
obscure  through  its  very  brevity.  If  the  original  evangelic 
tradition  was  transmitted  by  notes  compiled  in  so  condensed 
a  fashion,  and  occasionally  requiring  some  expansion  to 
render  them  intelligible,  a  clue  might  be  got  to  explain  the 
divergent  interpretations  of  the  same  incident  or  saying  in  the 
synoptists.  Some  passages,  at  least,  are  cleared  up  in  this 
way  (op,  cit,  pp.  xxvii— xxxix).  And  in  any  case  the  Mishna 
throws  light  upon  two  facts — (a)  the  retentiveness  of 
memory,  and  (6)  the  persistence  of  oral  tradition,  among 
the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  steps,  however,  in  the  process  of  this  literary 
evolution  whose  results  lie  before  us  in  the  synoptic  gospels, 
the  point  is  that  its  motives  and  surroundings  differed 
seriously  from  those  which  would  have  belonged  to  the 
environment  of  a  similar  attempt  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  earlier.     It  stands  to  reason  that  the  outcome  of  the 

moment  for  their  contemporaries.  Consequently  one  must  differentiate  be- 
tween the  disciples*  careful  memory  for  Jesus  and  the  subsidiary  interest 
and  impression  produced  by  the  early  disciples  themselves  upon  one  another. 
That  is  to  say,  one  cannot  fairly  argue  from  the  early  composition  of 
"logia"  to  the  equally  early  composition  of  notes  and  reminiscences  like 
Ac.  1-5  (16).    See  below,  pp.  413  f.,  657 1,  and  JtOichei's  Mnl.  pp.  851-358. 
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apostolic  age  did  not  take  the  form  of  what  a  diary  com- 
posed by  a  contemporary  and  companion  of  Jesus  would 
have  been.  Yet  at  the  same  time  this  difference  is  not 
necessarily  a  drawback.  For  in  observing  the  lineaments 
of  Jesus,  the  right  focus  was  given  not  by  his  death  nor 
even  by  his  departure,  but  in  the  subsequent  discipline  of 
memory  and  obedience  among  his  followers.  Their  increas- 
ing distance  from  the  object  tended  in  some  degree  to  correct 
earlier  mistakes  of  judgment  in  the  direction  of  exaggeration 
or  of  undervaluing ;  by  removing  certain  obscurities  the  very 
lapse  of  time  helped  to  purify  and  widen  in  the  Christian 
community  the  powers  of  accurate  appreciation.  Hence  the 
character  and  date  of  our  extsuit  gospels.  Just  as  the  full 
significance  of  the  traits  and  issues  bound  up  in  the  faith  of 
Jesus  could  not  be  grasped  by  his  original  disciples  until 
he  ceased  to  move  beside  them  —  he  left  them  and  they 
knew  him — so  it  proved  practically  an  impossibility  for 
them,  even  after  their  subsequent  experience  of  reflection 
and  reminiscence,  to  achieve  the  task  of  creating  a  final 
and  adequate  record.  For  that  they  could  merely  supply 
materials.  It  was  enough  in  this  for  the  disciples  to  be 
as  their  Master.  like  Sokrates  and  Epiktetus,  he  was  no 
author.  He  wrote  once — and  that  upon  the  dust.  His  real 
epistles  were  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  experience  of 
his  followers  (2  Co  3').  Nor  was  it  otherwise  with  them. 
For  other  hands  than  theirs  the  work  of  evangelic  composition 
was  reserved.  It  was  completed,  as  perhaps  it  only  could 
have  been,  by  the  epigoni.  Even  those  who  had  received 
the  tradition  of  the  historical  Jesus,  Kara  capKa,  from  his 
personal  companions,  found  that  his  life  in  subsequent  years 
opened  out  for  them  (Jo  12i«  14=^  Ifi^*);  it 

"Orbed  into  the  perfect  star 
They  knew  not,  when  they  moved  therein." 

But  this  insight  of  a  second  generation  was  not  necessarily 
inferior  at  all  points.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  some  in- 
valuable advantages.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the 
gospels  are  not  contemporary  records.     Even  the  earliest  of 


.t 
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them  implies  an  interval  between  the  facts  and  their  record 
— bridged  though  that  interval  may  be  by  continuous  tradi- 
tion and  surviving  witnesses.  But  so  far  from  this  distance 
being  an  altogether  regrettable  defect,  it  is  in  some  aspects  a 
profit.  Until  development  has  reached  a  certain  stage, 
analysis  will  always  remain  inadequate ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  it  to  exist  Lapse  of  time  is  essential  to  a  real 
conception  of  this  as  of  any  other  history,  for  it  is  only  after 
such  an  interval  of  experience  and  reflection  that  the  mean- 
ing and  bearings  of  the  life  in  question  come  out  in  their  true 
and  sure  significance.  Interpretation  is  not  bound  feist  to  the 
contemporary  standpoint.  It  requires  facts,  but  it  requires 
them  in  perspective.  The  gospels  in  reality  do  more  for  us, 
written  between  65  and  105,  than  they  would  have  done  if 
composed  before  35.  Drawn  up  after  at  least  one  generation 
had  passed  away,  and  written  in  a  world  rich  with  religious 
passion,  speculation,  and  achievement,  these  writings  give  a 
wider  and  deeper  account  of  their  subject  than  any  that  would 
have  been  aflforded  by  records  composed  in  the  morning  of  the 
Christian  religion.  During  the  actual  lifetime  of  Jesus,  or 
even  immediately  after  his  death,  the  vital  principle  of  the 
Life  was  not  to  be  grasped  in  its  real  unity  and  relationships. 
Paul  understood  the  secret  of  Jesus  more  thoroughly  than 
many  who  had  trodden  the  roads  of  Galilee  in  his  company, 
and  listened  to  his  arguments  and  teaching  in  the  syna- 
gogues ;  and  the  writers  of  the  Christian  biography  were  not 
necessarily  placed  at  any  serious  disadvantage  for  their  task 
and  mission  by  the  fact  that  their  vision  was  one  not  of  sight 
but  of  insight,  not  of  memory  but  of  sympathy.  "  The  living 
do  not  give  up  their  secrets  with  the  candour  of  the  dead ; 
one  key  is  always  excepted,  and  a  generation  passes  before 
we  can  ensure  accuracy."^  That  canon  applies  most  forcibly 
to   the  synoptic   gospels,*  and    their   subject.       Their    best 

^  Lord  Acton,  T?ie  Stvdy  qf  Ilistory  (1895),  p.  4 ;  cp.  Caird's  Evolution  of 
Beligionf  vol.  ii.  pp.  215-228. 

'  If  we  qualify  its  second  statement,  Keim's  remark  d,propos  of  Matthew  (in 
his  view,  the  earliest  gospel)  holds  true  of  all  the  three  synoptists:  **The 
interval  was  too  short  really  to  sweep  away  a  historical  life,  the  circles  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity  were  too  disciplined  and  soher  to  replace  facts  by 
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purposes  were  excellently  served  by  this  interval  of  years ;  in 
fact,  it  was  essential  to  their  value.  Letters  are  immediate 
and  contemporary ;  they  touch  directly  the  things  of  the  day. 
Histories  can  only  be  written  from  materials  gathered  close 
to  the  period  and  subject,  but  they  cannot  be  written  until 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  during  which  the  past  has  come  to 
be  seen  in  its  true  bearings  and  intelligently  construed. 
Thus,  while  the  materials  for  this  history  consist  in  part  of 
contemporary  evidence,  furnished  by  the  quick  and  eager 
memory  of  the  church,^  the  handling  of  them  belongs  to  later 
days.  Working  with  a  sympathetic  conscience  and  a  religious 
aim,  this  age  could  best  produce  due  records  of  the  earlier 
period.  They  are  not  primitive,  indeed,  but  they  are  primary. 
In  their  present  form  the  synoptic  gospels  are  not  the  work 
of  men  who  were  originally  disciples  of  Jesus.  The  latter, 
with  their  Jewish  habits  and  Christian  hopes,  were  evidently 
ill  adapted  for  a  task  which  rightly  fell  to  the  activity  and 
insight  of  a  later  generation,  whose  very  position  of  remote- 
ness turned  out  to  be  in  some  respects  a  vantage-ground  for 
appraising  the  great  Past.  Upon  the  whole  the  age  of  Jesus 
was  understood,  its  essence  grasped,  its  significance  reached 
by  means  of  the  refracted  light  thrown  by  its  issues  and 
expression  across  the  institutions  and  character  of  rising 
Christianity,  more  adequately  than  it  would  have  been  at  a 
time  when  its  inner  nature  had  only  the  promise  and  rudi- 
ments of  life  in  which  to  reveal  its  inner  self.  Had  it  not 
been   for   the  experience  of   the  church,*  the  character  of 

dreama,  an  Eastern  memory  was  natnraUy  too  tenacious,  and,  moreover,  witnesses 
of  the  Hfe  of  Christ  still  Uved  "  (i.  78).  B^rille's  discussion  is  in  the  main 
quite  fair  and  accurate  (L  p.  255  f.). 

>Cp.  Zahn  on  "the  unwritten  gospel"  {Einl,  iL  pp.  158-172).  The 
allusion  "to  this  day  "  (Mt  11"  27^  28")  hetrays  accidentally,  as  in  the  case 
of  Deuteronomy  (2",  etc.),  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  period  and  its  record  in 
literature. 

*  This  general  atmosphere  of  early  Christian  experience  is  as  important  for 
the  criticism  of  the  gospels  as  are  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  evan- 
gelists. Even  were  the  personalities  of  the  latter  better  known  than  they  are, 
the  transmission  of  Christ's  words  and  deeds,  upon  which  they  all  depend,  is 
affected  in  the  first  instance  by  the  experience,  needs,  and  aims  of  the  apostolic 
eommunities  rather  than  by  the  special  cast  and  colour  of  particular  reporters. 
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Jesus,  we  may  say,  would  not  have  been  portrayed  with  such 
sympathy  and  understanding.  It  needed  the  four  decades 
between  30  and  70  to  render  the  period  before  30  luminous. 
Facere  celebranda  and  celebrare  facta  are  two  different  forms  of 
human  energy.  It  is  not  often  given  to  one  age  to  accomplish 
both,  and  certainly  it  was  not  given  to  the  first  three  decades 
of  our  era. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  sucli  an  interval 
developing  less  desirable  qualities  in  the  tradition  (Iren.  m. 
2.  2,  12.  12)  must  also  be  admitted.  For  example,  the  two 
main  requirements  for  the  genesis  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  mythical  process,  are  (a)  the  Messianic  and  miracu- 
lous ^  conceptions  of  the  early  Christians,  and  (J)  a  certain 
time  to  allow  of  these  ideas  passing  ^  into  concrete  form  as 
incidents  and  stories  (for  a  list  of  passages,  cp.  Stanton,  Jewish 

Indeed,  the  position  of  the  gospels  as  compositions  in  and  for  the  apostolic  age 
supplies  one  of  the  most  valid  criteria  for  distinguishing  the  words  of  Jesus 
from  those  of  his  reporters.  That  the  latter  have  given  a  trustworthy  and 
accurate  impression  of  his  life  is  outside  reasonable  doubt.  But  the  large 
amount  of  material  which  authenticates  itself  as  genuine  is  bound  up  with 
materials  which  are  as  patently  evidence  for  the  mental  and  moral  inferiority  of 
Christ's  reporters  to  himself.  Such  inferiority  occasionally  has  caused  mis- 
apprehension in  the  record,  but  on  the  whole  it  ensured  a  good  report,  better 
perhaps  than  would  have  come  from  men  less  impressed  by  their  own  subordin- 
ate ability,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  have  given  rein  to  the  activity  and 
inventiveness  of  their  imagination.  The  profile  of  Jesus  is  clear  in  the  gospels, 
chiefly  because  the  writers  were  content  to  view  it  from  below. 

^  The  supernatural  excitement  of  the  first  century  seems  to  have  made  the 
rabbis  who  lived  towards  its  close  extremely  shy  of  miracles  as  a  religious 
proof  (vi(2e  Schechter's  Studies  in  Judaism,  p.  230  f.). 

'  On  the  quick  transformation  of  fact  in  Eastern  popular  tradition,  and  the 
bearing  of  this  upon  the  historicity  of  the  NT,  Professor  Ramsay  has  a  good 
statement  {SPT,  pp.  868-370).  The  miracles  of  Thomas  k  Becket  are  a 
suggestive  illustration  of  this  rapid  growth  under  different  conditions.  Some 
of  these  miracles,  as  Freeman  has  shown,  were  chronicled  at  the  very  moment 
of  their  occurrence,  several  within  half  a  dozen  years  after  his  deaUi.  For  a 
recent  discussion  of  this  quick  legendary  growth  in  its  relation  to  historic 
testimony,  especially  upon  the  NT,  see  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott's  Kei-nel  and  Husk, 
pp.  158-224,  and  his  St,  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (1898);  also  Mackintosh's 
Natural  History  of  Christian  Religion  (1894),  chaps.  xL-xiii.,  and  R^ville's 
chapter,  ii.  pp.  61-85.  More  conservative  statements  upon  the  miraculous 
elements  in  the  woof  of  the  gospels  are  given  by  Bruce,  Miraculous  Element  in 
Gospel^  {IS90),  pp.  79-153,  andSteude,  DcrBewcisd,  Olaubens  (1897),  pp.  89  £, 
138  f.,  189  f.     Otherwise  and  excellently.  Bacon,  INT,  pp.  215  f.,  227  f. 
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aTid  Christian  Messiah,  pp.  368-370).  "  The  simple  historical 
structure  of  the  life  of  Jesus,"  wrote  Strauss,  "  was  hung  with 
the  most  varied  and  suggestive  tapestry  of  devout  reflections 
and  fancies,  all  the  ideas  entertained  by  primitive  Christianity 
relative  to  its  lost  Master  being  transformed  into  facts  and 
woven  into  the  course  of  his  life.  The  imperceptible  growth 
of  a  joint  creative  work  of  this  kind  is  made  possible  by  oral 
tradition  being  the  medium  of  communication."  The  modicum 
of  truth  which  underlies  this  exaggerated  estimate  is  not 
visible  until  the  age  and  conditions  of  the  gospels  are  under- 
stood. It  was  not  a  pre-dogmatic  age.  The  Jews  brought 
many  dogmas  into  the  Church,  including  scenic,  semi-material, 
Messianic  categories,  and  the  evidence  shows  us  how  much 
activity  in  primitive  Christianity  was  devoted  to  fixing  the 
relations  between  the  old  dogmas  and  the  new  experience  (cp. 
Cone,  T?ie  Chspeland  its  Interpretaiions,  1893,  pp.  138-151). 
The  fresh  movement  triumphed  by  mastering  its  inheritance 
and  developing  original  forms  for  itself  under  the  limitations 
of  that  inheritance.  For  the  nascent  religion  had  to  formu- 
late itself.  Intuition  turned  to  reflect  and  justify  itself,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  gospels  and  even  the  Pauline  letters 
were  composed  this  tendency  had  been  widely  felt  in  most 
quarters  of  Christendom.  So  with  the  didactic  aim.  This 
again  did  not  necessarily  involve  any  deliberate  looseness  in 
reporting  facts  of  history;  but  it  seems  to  have  fostered 
methods  of  adapting  or  creating  ^  narrative,  according  to  the 

^  "Can  we  conoeiye  of  an  eyangelist  stepping  ont  of  the  actoal  into  the 
poasible,  in  order  that  he  might  have  ampler  scope  for  the  embodiment  of  his 
conception  of  Jesos  than  the  grudging  data  of  reality  supplied,  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  life  of  so  short  duration  ?  .  .  .  Viewing  the  matter  in  the  abstract, 
we  are  not  perhaps  entitled  to  negative  dogmatically  as  inadmissible  such  use 
of  ideal  situations  for  evangelic  purposes^'  (Bruce,  Apologetica^  pp.  459,  460). 
The  question  is  one  of  the  subtlest  problems  in  NT  criticism,  either  as  an 
inquiry  into  the  deliberate  aims  of  the  evangelists  or  as  an  analysis  of  the 
unconacious  tendencies  under  which  they  worked.  Upon  the  intellectual 
temper  in  these  days  and  its  relation  to  religious  truth,  see  Dr.  Percy  Gardner's 
Exploratio  Evangelica,  pp.  1 48-158  ;  also,  for  the  influence  of  subsequent  ideas 
upon  the  narration  of  facts  and  events,  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  in  Exp.^  i.  p.  16  f. 
Tlie  Alexandrian  temper  and  spirit  probably  affected  even  the  earliest  synoptic 
tradition  to  a  larger  extent  than  is  commonly  suspected  or  admitted.  The 
2 
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predomiiiating  tendency  of  the  Oriental  mind  to  cast  argu- 
ment and  counsel  in  the  form  of  stories.  The  extent,  nature, 
and  limits  of  this  feature  belong  to  the  inner  criticism  of  the 
gospels  (see  Carpenter's  IH/rst  Three  Gospels,  chaps,  v.,  vi.,  an 
outline  of  competent  and  serious  treatment;  also  Dr.  G.  L. 
Gary,  in  Jff,  L  pp.  74-77).  It  embraces  the  origin  of  the 
"doublets" — one  incident  existing  in  two  slightly  different 
forms,  and  finally  shaped  into  two  separate  events — the 
phenomena  upon  which  the  mythical  hypothesis  rests,  and 
also  the  three  verce  cavscB  which,  as  even  Dr.  Sanday  allows 
(DB,  ii  625),  were  "to  some  extent  really  at  work"  in 
shaping  the  miraculous  narratives:  (a)  the  influence  of 
similar  OT  stories  which  naturally  prompted  the  disciples 
to  imitate  them  as  they  recorded  the  life  and  wonders  of 
Jesus;  (b)  the  translation  of  metaphor  into  fact,  or  of 
parable  into  the  clothing  of  external  reality,  by  which 
misimderstandings   of   language    are   the   origin   of   certain 

synoptic  account  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is  a  case  in  point.     Here  the  endow- 
ment of  Jesus  with  spiritual  power  at  this  initial  crisis  of  his  career  is  ex- 
plained pictorially  by  the  descent  of  the  holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove.    So 
naive  a  way  of  representing  a  religious  experience  was  more  than  a  popular 
conception ;  it  formed  an  accepted  category  of  thought  in  current  Hellenistic 
and  Rabbinical  Judaism,  where,  as  in  Philo  (Usener,  BeligumsgeacKichU,  L  p. 
60  f.  ;  Holtzmann,  jffC,  L  pp.  62,  68;  Conybeare,  Exp,*  ix.  pp.   451-458; 
Dr.  G.  L.  Gary,   IH,  L   59,  60)  wisdom  or  the  divine  spirit  Q\6yx»)  was 
symbolised  by  a  dove.     In  the  third  gospel  the  metaphor  is  more  pointedly 
transmuted  into  fact.    But  evidently  the  process  had  already  begun  before  the 
evangelic  tradition  acquired  its  most  primitive  form  (Mk) ;  which  is  an  instruct- 
ive piece  of  evidence  for  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  sources  and 
traditions  of  the  gospels,  no  less  than  the  gospels  themselves,  germinated.    This 
method  of  representation,  however,  is  analogous  to  the  Eastern  love  of  an 
apologue,  with  its  circumstantial  narrative,  as  the  most  suitable  means  of  con- 
veying instruction.     To  present  the  idea  is  the  main  point      ''The  Rabbi 
embodies  his  lesson  in  a  story,  whether  parable  or  allegory  or  seeming  historical 
narrative ;  and  the  last  thing  he  or  his  disciples  would  think  of  is  to  ask 
whether  the  selected  persons,  events,  and  circumstances  which  so  vividly  suggest 
the  doctrine,  are  in  themselves  real  or  fictitious.  ...  To  make  the  story  the 
first  consideration,  and  the  doctrine  it  was  intended  to  convey  an  afterthought, 
as  we,  with  our  dry  Western  literalness,  are  predi8jH)sed  to  do,  is  to  reverse 
the  Jewish  order  of  thinking,  and  to  do  unconscious  injustice  to  the  authors 
of  many  edifying  narratives  of  antiquity**  (C.  J.  Ball :  Speaker's  Commentary, 
Apocrypha,  vol.  ii.  p.  807.     See  also  Cheyne  on  **  the  unconscious  artists  of 
the  imaginative  East,"  ffcUlomng  qf  CrUicisfn,^  pp.  6-7).    Cp.  pp.  76,  260. 
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narratives  (a  good  example,  e.g.  in  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree, 
Mk  ll^^i*-  ^^  with  Lk  13^);  (c)  the  exaggeration  of 
what  were  originally  quite  natural  occurrences.  However 
such  phenomena  be  estimated,^  they  are  not  intelligible 
unless  the  writings  are  set  in  their  true  place  as  influenced 
by  the  dogmatic  and  didactic  aims  of  a  later  age.  Their 
contents  must  be  judged  from  their  function  and  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  from  the  interval  elapsing  between  their  subject 
and  themselves. 

It  appears,  then,  that  under  this  common  historical  law 
the  interval  between  the  subject  and  the  composition  of  a 
writing  such  as  any  one  of  the  gospels,  involves  two  aspects 
of  reference — the  retrospective  and  the  contemporary.  These 
do  not  in  every  case  conflict,  nor  is  the  proportion  between 
them  uniform.  It  varies,  and  varies  above  all  with  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  interval  in  question.  For  the  significance 
of  this  interval  is  not  to  be  estimated  simply  by  the  number 
of  its  years,  any  more  than  contemporaneousness  is  to  be 
made  a  test  of  credibility  (cp.  Eobertson,  Early  Seligion 
of  Israel,  pp.  46,  47).  It  depends  rather  upon  the  aggre- 
gate and  importance  of  the  changes  in  belief,  feeling,  and 
situation  which  have  occurred  within  the  period.  These  may 
be  as  revolutionary  in  five  years  as  in  fifty,  so  that  the  mere 
space  of  time  gives  no  proper  clue  to  the  inner  spirit  of  the 
intervening  age.  But  whenever  any  of  the  more  serious  forms 
of  change  occur,  be  it  in  manners  or  opinion,  one  consequence 
is  that  the  past  is  rendered  thereby  less  intelligible  than  ever 
to  those  who  now  live  upon  the  other  side  of  the  gulf.  The 
book  of  Acts  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  the  antagonisms  of 
the  early  Church  are  sketched  in  a  smoother  and  less  violent 
form,  so  much  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  distant  reflection 
tends  occasionally  to  blur  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  past. 
But  this  feature  proceeds  not  so  much  from  conscious  purpose 
or  from  ignorance,  as  from  the  inevitable  change  of  interests 
which  takes  place  whenever  any  movement  is  passing — as 

^  Nothing  better  has  been  written  upon  the  correct  standpoint  for  such  an 
estimate  than  Hamack's  few  paragraphs  in  Das  Wesen  des  Christenlunut  (1900), 
pp.  16-19  [£  TV.  pp.  24  f].  Schmiedel's  conspectus  is  occasionally  unfair 
{EBuiLlSSlt). 
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undoubtedly  Christianity  did  from  between  50  and  80 — 
through  rapid  and  urgent  phases  of  development.  The 
completer  the  development,  the  sharper  the  cleavage, 
the  less  able  in  proportion  are  posterity  to  realise  with 
proper  sympathy  and  accuracy  a  situation  which  already 
lies  at  a  comparative  distance  from  their  surroundings  and 
even  their  immediate  antecedents,  so  rapidly  has  time  turned 
it  into  what  is  almost  a  foreign  memory.  Thus  the  value  of 
any  historical  reconstruction,  like  that  offered  in  a  gospel, 
varies  rather  with  the  character  than  with  the  area  and  the 
extent  of  its  retrospect.  The  elements  of  that  value  consist 
in  (a)  the  veracity,  object,  and  opportunities  of  the  author ;  (b) 
the  psychological  climate  of  his  age,  especially  the  relation, 
continuous  or  interrupted,  between  itfeelf  and  the  period  which 
is  being  treated ;  (c)  lastly,  and  only  lastly,  the  amoimt  of  the 
intervening  years.  The  framework  of  chronology  is  apt  in 
this  connection  to  become  misleading ;  it  does  not  correspond 
unerringly  to  the  real  historical  "  distance."  The  fact  is,  no 
truth  is  more  general  in  historical  research  than  that  a  term 
of  years  may  possess  a  real  content  quite  other  than  that 
suggested  by  the  space  it  occupies  upon  the  printed  page. 

When  accoimt  is  fairly  taken  of  this  factor  of  "  interval," 
any  one  of  the  historical  narratives  discloses  itself  at  once 
as,  in  some  scale  and  shade  at  least,  a  work  of  contemporary 
reference.  It  has  been  written  at  a  certain  distance  from 
its  subject,  after  the  lapse  of  more  or  less  significant  changes, 
in  a  period  of  characteristic  feelings  and  facts,  by  an  author 
of  certain  sympathies  and  capacities.  Put  these  elements 
together,  and  they  throw  upon  the  narrative  a  light  of  their 
own.  Alongside  of  the  primary  retrospective  aspect,  they 
bring  out  the  somewhat  elusive  "  contemporary  "  aspect  of  its 
pages.  This  latter  is  set  out  with  special  emphasis  when  a 
gospel  is  dated  according  to  its  composition.  Written  not  as 
abstract  treatises,  but  for  the  practical  requirements  of  their 
age,  the  gospels — even  Luke's,  which  most  nearly  resembles 
a  biography  of  Jesus — ^indirectly  witness  here  and  there  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  situation  in  which 
they  originated.     They  are  very  far  from  being  theological 
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pampMets.  The  purely  objective  interest  of  the  life  they 
portray  must  have  been  absorbing  in  the  highest  degree.  Yet 
even  this  could  not  obliterate  the  incidental  reflection  of  that 
religious  and  social  background,^  with  its  interests,  oppositions, 
changes,  developments,  and  beliefs,  during  the  years  65—105  ; 
this  the  gospels,  along  with  the  other  Christian  documents 
and  the  Jewish  literature,  enable  us  to  fill  in  with  some 
detail  of  historical  acquaintance.  The  synoptic  narratives 
carry  us  into  the  life  lived  by  Jesus  among  men.  They  also 
carry  us  into  the  life  men  set  themselves  to  live  "  in  Jesus," 
a  life  moulded  by  his  sayings  and  directed  by  his  spirit,  yet 
including  ideas  and  experiences  which  could  not  have  existed 
previously  to  A.D.  30. 

The  gospels,  then,  are  not  relentless  automatic  photographs. 
They  are  pictures,  or  rather  portraits.  Adequate  justice  is 
not  done  to  them  by  resting,  as  we  commonly  and  naturally 
tend  to  do,  upon  them  as  objective  records  which  represent 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  They 
are  that,  first  and  especially.  But  they  are  something  more.* 
In  all  of  them  lies  an  element  due  to  the  questions  and  move- 
ments of  the  age  in  which  they  rose.  It  was  their  function 
not  only  to  exhibit  conceptions  of  Jesus  which  were  dominant 
in  the  primitive  communities,  but  also  to  present  these  im- 
pressions accurately  and  vividly  in  view  of  the  religious  and 
moral  needs  which  pressed  upon  various  circles  of  Christen- 
dom at  the  time  of  their  composition.  From  and  for  the 
church  of  the  second  generation  they  were  compiled.'     In 

'  Fide,  for  example,  Holtzmann,  Die  Synaptisch&n  Evglien.  chap,  v.,  "  Die 
8.  ErgUen.  als  Greschichtsqaellen,"  especially  §§  26-28,  and  ffC,  L  pp.  18,  19 ; 
Weiss,  UTTh,  ii.  pp.  161-166,  283-810;  Bovon,  NTTh,  i.  pp.  47-198; 
Harnack,  ED,  i.  §§  3,  4  ;  Gardner,  Explor,  Emiigelica,  pp.  478  fc,  and  Bacon, 
INT,  pp.  195  £ 

*  EspeciaUy  in  the  fourth  gospel,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  always  where 
the  record  ends  and  the  interpretation  begins,  either  in  regard  to  the  sayings  or 
to  the  events.  For  the  latter,  cp.  a  significant  concession  from  the  conservative 
side  by  Dr.  Sanday  {ConUmporary  Beview,  October  1891) ;  also  his  articles  in 
£i^.*  iv.,  v.,  in  reply  to  Schttrer's  Vortrag, 

'  For  their  nsc  as  addresses  in  the  church  of  the  second  century,  cp. 
Justin  Martyr's  Apol,  L  67.  On  this  '' historical"  element  and  its  religions 
significance  for  modem  faith,  cp.  Prof.  Mackintosh's  Essays  tow.  New  Theotogy, 
pp.  884-896,  and  Herrmann's  Verkehr  (Eng.  tr.),  pp.  66-64,  177-188,  with  his 
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this  factor  of  contemporary  and  practical  reference,  partly 
deliberate  and  partly  unconscious,  are  involved  the  selection, 
omission,  alteration,  and  addition  of  incidents  and  sayings  in 
the  tradition  of  Christ's  life,  possibly  the  creation  of  certain 
scenes,  the  naive  and  actual  attribution  to  him  of  ideas  which 
were  ultimately  due  to  his  spirit  (as  the  later  OT  writers 
anticipate  the  course  of  development,  and  attribute  to  the 
pioneers  tmd  founders  of  Israel  institutions  and  ideas  which 
actually  represent  the  later  issues  of  their  influence  on  the 
nation),  the  standpoint  from  which  he  is  viewed  in  relation  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  the  hopes  and  experiences  by  which  his  life 
is  coloured,  and  finally,  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  story. 
In  many  cases  the  authors  could  not  help  being  subservient 
to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  their  age,  or  of  the  particular 
circle  in  which  they  moved.  In  some  cases  we  can  see  they 
did  not  care  to  be  indififerent.  Even  the  opening  words  of 
Mark  are  a  reminder  that  the  evangelic  motive  ^  in  composition 
was  devotional  and  didactic  (to  narrate  history  as  "  a  normal 
precedent  for  religious  belief  and  conduct " :  Zeller),  and  it 
was  natural — indeed  necessary — that  the  visible  and  pressing 
interests  of  the  church  should  occasionally  dominate  and 
modify  their  minds*  as  they  worked  upon  the  materials  of 
the  record.  They  express  and  they  interpret.  As  will  be 
noticed  below,  the  variety  of  the  synoptic  gospels  implies 
even  more  than  this  general  atmosphere.  Either  their  sources 
existed  in  very  divergent  forms — that  is  to  say,  different  re- 
censions had  come  into  circulation  under  the  memory  and 
creative  spirit  of  the  primitive  church  to  meet  varied  require- 

article  in  ZThK  (\892%  pp.  282-278.  The  topic  is  often  discussed  in  contem- 
porary Ritschlianism.  Also  Kahler,  Der  sogen.  historischs  Jesus  u,  der  gesehicht- 
lichCf  biblische  Christus,  **  Die  Evangelien  als  biographische  Quellen,*'  pp.  14-127. 

^  Renan  {Les  EvangUea,  p.  441) :  fecrire  I'histoire  ad  narramdum,  Tion  ad 
probaTtduuif  est  an  fait  de  curiosity  d^int^ress^,  dont  il  n'y  a  pas  d'exemple  aiix 
^poches  cr^trices  de  la  foi.  Op.  the  important  paragraphs  in  von  Soden*s  essay, 
"  Das  luteresse  des  apost.  Zeitalters  an  der  evang.  Geschichte  *'  {ThA,  pp. 
135-166),  and  Reischle's  article,  ZTkK  (1897),  pp.  171-264. 

^  The  failure  to  make  tangible  allowance  for  this  reflex  influence  exerted 
upon  the  gospels  by  the  age  of  their  composition,  is  one  flaw  in  Koim*s  great 
study  of  Jesus.  No  attempt  to  understand  the  age  of  Jesus  or  the  age  of  the 
apostles  will  prosper  if  it  uses  the  gospels  as  absolutely  achromatic  documents. 
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ments — or  the  insight  of  criticism  must  be  carried  further  on, 
past  the  common  atmosphere,  to  clear  up  the  individual  char- 
acteristics which  are  prominent  in  each  gospel.     This  latter 
method  of  research  into    their   idiosyncrasies  and  predilec- 
tions holds  true,  quite  apart  from  questions  of  their  author- 
ship.    Unless  these  extant  peculiarities  are  merely  diflferences 
which  have  previously  grown  up  in  a  varied  tradition,  and 
been  more  or  less  unconsciously  transcribed  by  an  editor  from 
his  sources  (as,  e.g.,  Weizsacker  inclines  to  imagine,  AA^  ii.  pp. 
32-71),  they  must  be  due  chiefly  to  his  own  initiative  and 
personal  intuitions.     The  motives  of  this  initiative  are  often 
hard  to  discover.     But  the  variations  ^  can  usually  be  explained 
by  considerations  of  the  unconscious  affinities  and  conscious 
prejudices  of  the  writer  through  whose  mind  the  truth  was 
filtered,  the  special  requirements  of  the  circle  for  which  he 
was  writing,  and  the  character  (not  to  say  the  amount)  of  the 
sources  to  which  he  had  access,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he 
exercised  his  own  discretion.     Several  of  these  prepossessions 
are  quite  patent,  e.g,  Matthew's  delight  in  making  Jesus  ful- 
fil the  Messianic  role  (Baldensperger,  Selbstbevmsstmn  Jesu,^ 
pp.  46-67),  his  antagonism    to  the  libertine  tendencies   of 
Gtentile  Christians  (7^  13*^  24^  in  Asia  Minor,  and  his 
general  reflection  of  a  more  liberal  Jewish  Christianity,  such 
as  that  for  which  Peter  furnished  the  prototype ;  along  with 
Luke's   (a)   palpable   interest   in   the  Twelve  who  become 

^  Every  bistorian  works  by  a  similar  process  of  sifting  and  selection,  which 
Is  regulated  partly  by  his  own  point  of  view,  partly  by  the  materials  which  he 
has  at  his  command.  He  chooses  certain  definite  aspects,  brings  the  central 
elements  into  prominence,  and  keeps  the  ancillary  in  due  subordination.  For 
a  briUiant  and  sane  discussion,  in  English,  chiefly  of  the  Lucan  variations  and 
characteristics,  op.  Professor  Brace's  Kingdom  of  God  (5th  ed.  1893),  espeo. 
pp,  1-87  ;  Carpenter's  First  Three  Gospels  (2nd  ed.  1894),  a  careful,  lucid  sketch, 
written  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  Pfleiderer's  Urchristenihum,  covers  a 
wider  field.  Havet's  paragraphs  are  dominated  as  usual  by  an  ultra-radical 
scepticism  (Le  ChrisHanisme  ei  ses  Origines^  iv.  pp.  225-296),  and  add  little  or 
nothing  to  the  classical  discussion  in  Weizs&oker's  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
evtmgeiisehe  OeschiehU^  (1891),  erster  Theil.  In  a  recent  work,  Horae 
SynopHcae  (1899),  the  Rev.  Sir  John  C.  Hawkins,  Bart.,  has  made  a  candid  and 
original  attempt  on  scientific  lines  to  exhibit  statistically  the  linguistic  evidence 
of  the  synoptic  gospels,  with  its  characteristics  and  implicates ;  and  Wemle's 
Stfnopiische  Fmge  (1899),  pp.  1-108,  is  a  reliable  summary  of  the  whole  case. 
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*'  apostles "  in  his  pages,  and  are  less  unflinchingly  treated 
than  in  the  preceding  gospels  (cp.  the  omission  of  Mk  10**, 
Mt  202«,  and  the  insertion  of  dirb  t^9  Xv^9,  Lk  22*«»>), 
his  (J)  more  frequent  use  of  the  term  "  Lord  "  (Kvpto^)  for 
Jesus  upon  earth,  and  (c)  his  abridgment  of  Christ's  polemic 
against  contemporary  Pharisaism.  But  explicit  or  not,  the 
fact  of  variation  in  temper  and  attitude  among  the  sjmoptists 
is  conspicuous  and  irrefragable.  Instances  are  too  numerous 
and  familiar  to  require  quotation.  They  can  be  found  in  any 
good  edition  of  the  gospels.  Still  it  is  of  essential  importance 
to  keep  the  general  principle  steadily  in  mind  as  one  reads 
the  historical  narratives,  so  as  to  understand  by  dint  of 
legitimate  inference  the  bent  and  motive  of  the  author.  Each 
gospel  has  a  cachet  of  its  own,  as  it  gives  not  a  mere  repro- 
duction of  external  objects  and  past  events,  but  the  writer's 
attitude  to  these  and  his  impressions  of  them.  Each  is  looking 
back  into  the  previous  history.  But  the  way  in  which  each 
looks  on  things  necessarily  qualifies  the  character  of  the 
narrative ;  and  the  amount  of  qualification  that  is  due  to  this 
refraction,  whether  serious  or  insignificant,  is  far  horn  being 
uniform.  The  relationship  between  each  writer  and  the 
subject  varied  with  the  personal  endowment  and  environment 
of  the  former.  Their  common  business  was  to  exhibit  the 
actual  life  of  Jesus  impressively,  to  stir  the  inward  vision,  to 
raise  the  mind,  to  discipline  the  conscience  ;  yet  none  could 
carry  through  the  task  without  allowing  some  characteristic 
infusion  of  personal  hopes,  convictions,  and  experiences  to 
affect  the  form  and  even  the  contents  of  the  narrative  (cp. 
Holtzmann,  NTTh,  i.  pp.  28-110,  399-453,  and  Brandt's  too 
radical  discussion.  Die  evangelische  Geschichte  u.  der  Urdfpi'wng 
des  ChristerUhums,  1 8 9 3,  pp.  5 1 2-5 5  0 ;  also  M.  Arnold's  Litera- 
ture and  Dogma,  chaps,  v.,  vi. ;  Toy,  Christianity  and  Judaism, 
chaps.  iL,iiL ;  and  Cone,  Gospel  Criticism,  1891,  pp.  291-336). 
A  partial  illustration  of  the  same  process  can  be  foimd  in 
Paradise  Lost.  Milton's  epic  is  no  political  pamphlet,  nor  is 
it  a  religious  treatise.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  miss  in  its 
dialogues  and  descriptions  either  the  theology  of  current 
Puritanism    with  its  controversies  and  abstractions,  or  the 
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republican  tendencies  by  which  the  author's  conceptions  of 
government  were  shaped,  or  finally  his  instinctive  distrust  for 
the  intellectual  passion  wakened  by  the  Benaissance.  These 
elements  could  not  be  kept  out.  They  do  not  form  a  cardinal 
feature  of  the  poem,  but  they  cannot  be  neglected  by  any- 
one who  wishes  to  frame  an  estimate  either  of  the  epic  or  of 
its  age. 

A  history  of  the  NT,  then,  would  be  simply  unintelligible 
if  it  were  severed  from  any  conception  of  the  tendencies  and 
habits  existing  in  that  Christian  society  of  which  the  NT 
literature  is  at  once  an  outcome  and  a  reflection.  To  become 
l^ble  these  books  need  the  context  of  the  religious  situa- 
tion. The  significance  and  connection  of  the  writings  cannot 
be  fully  grasped  until  these  are  approached  with  some 
adequate  idea  of  the  whole  Christian  movement  during  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  From  the  historical  standpoint, 
Luther's  touchstone  for  an  apostolic  writing,  namely,  "  Does 
it  preach  and  urge  Christ?"  hits  oflf  more  accurately  than 
many  pseudo-literary  standards  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  literature ;  for  that  literature  sprang  from  the  memory 
and  devotion  of  a  Christian  consciousness  which  was  at  once 
the  product  and  the  partial  expression  of  the  self -conscious- 
ness of  Jesus.  This  is  true  of  gospels  and  epistles  alike. 
When  those  early  Christians  wrote  of  themselves  and  to 
themselves,  they  reflected  him.  When  they  reported  and 
pictured  him,  they  revealed  their  inner  selves  in  hints  and 
stray  suggestions.  The  epistles  presuppose  this  personal 
relation  and  religious  motive,  rising  as  a  rule  out  of  previous 
intercourse  between  writer  and  readers,  and  forming  the 
substitute  for  that  (2  Th  2«  3^*;  2  Jn  12,  Jud  3).i  But 
a  similar  characteristic  is  not  absent  even  from  the  historical 
narratives,    which   have   their   affinities    with    the    epistles 

^  It  is  hardly  correct  to  define  the  post* Pauline  epbtle  as  the  literary  form 
of  an  erangelical  writing  in  which  an  unknown  writer  came  into  relations  with 
an  unknown  public  comprising  practically  the  whole  of  Christendom.  It  is 
certainly  nearer  a  religious  treatise  than  a  letter ;  but  the  epistles  preserved  in 
Apoo.  2-3,  to  say  nothing  of  Heb  18^'^^  and  2-3  John,  demand  a  closer 
definition.  On  the  epistolary  form  of  the  NT  letters,  see  F.  Zimmer's  careful 
analysis,  ZKWL  (1886),  448-453,  and  Deissmann,  EBi,  ii  1323-1329. 
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pretty  much  as  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  ranked 
among  the  early  Hebrew  prophets;  they  interpret,  urge, 
comment,  explain.^  In  no  case  is  their  object  merely  the 
presentment  of  an  impersonal  record  or  chronicle,  written  by 
a  man  out  of  close  touch  with  contemporary  life.  As  it 
has  often  been  remarked,  their  motto  might  be  the  words,  ix 
7rArT€ft)9  ek  iricrri.v.  Their  general  purpose  is  not  to  convert. 
On  the  contrary,  presupposing  a  certain  knowledge  of  Jesus 
and  faith  in  him,  they  aim  at  developing  these  by  portraying 
Christ's  words  and  deeds  with  especial  reference  to  the 
homely  and  practical  exigencies  of  present  life :  * — 

'*  Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 
When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors." 

The  third  gospel  bears  on  the  face  of  it  a  personal  and 
didactic  aim  (Lk  1^"*,  Ac  1^"^),  and  this  applies  to  its  sequel 
(cp.  rifia^  Ac  14^).  The  fourth  gospel  also  was  composed 
for  the  religious  needs  of  a  circle  which  was  definite  and 
familiar  to  the  author  (Jo  20^"*^;  cp.  also  the  traditions  of 
its  origin,  Euseb.  RE,  vL  14,  and  the  Murat.  Canon).  Mark 
and  Matthew  lack  any  formal  indication  of  such  a  purpose. 
But  as  far  back  as  the  stream  of  tradition  can  be  followed,  it 
is  remarkable  that  both  are  made  to  depend  upon  original 
sources  which  share  this  very  characteristic.  Mark,  the  com- 
panion and  interpreter  of  Peter,  is  reported  by  Papias  to  have 
put  into  writing  the  reminiscences  of  that  apostle  as  these 
were  addressed  to  the  Roman  Christians  and  adapted  to  their 
religious  needs  (89  nrph^  t^9  xpeta?  cTrotetro  7^9  hihaaKoXla^, 
Euseb.  HE,  iii.  39).     To  this  report  Clement  of  Alexandria 

^  The  strange  occurrence  of  "you"  in  a  professedly  historical  writing 
(Jo  19^  20'^)  implies  an  audience,  though  the  corresponding  "I"  is  never 
expressed.  ''It  is  the  speech  of  the  preacher  before  an  assembled  church" 
(Zahn,  Bird,  ii.  pp.  467,  476). 

*  On  the  priority  of  the  moral  and  religious  interests  to  the  historical, 
Jowett  has  some  sensible  remarks :  PlatOy  vol.  iii.  pp.  xxxvii-xxxviii,  A 
similar  motive  dominates  the  Nikomacliean  Ethics  (r.  2,*  5,  it.  2,  vi.  5), 
where  Aristotle  repeatedly  explains  that  his  aim  is  to  determine  conduct  as  well 
as  to  propound  theory.    See  p.  75. 
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adds  "  a  tradition  of  the  former  presbyters,"  that  Mark  wrote 
thus  at  the  direct  instigation  and  request  of  many  of  Peter's 
hearers,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  subsequently  delivered  (Euseb. 
HE,  vL  14).  Matthew,  according  to  Eusebius  {HE,  iii  24), 
preached  formerly  to  Hebrews :  "  When  he  was  about  to  go  to 
others  as  well,  he  committed  to  writing  his  gospel  (to  Kar  avrov 
€varff€\t>ov\  and  thus,  by  his  writing,  filled  up  the  want  which 
his  absence  made  among  those  he  left  behind."  These  frag- 
ments of  evidence  drawn  from  the  traditions  upon  the  origin 
of  the  gospels  or  from  the  gospels  themselves,  corroborate 
the  view  by  which  these  writings  are  regarded  as  immediately, 
and  in  the  same  sense,  if  not  to  the  same  degree  or  in  the 
same  form,  as  the  epistles,  the  outcome  and  transcript  of  a 
definitely  religious  situation.  Their  raison  cCStre  lay  in  the 
authoritative  and  binding  power  exercised  by  the  words  of 
Jesus  over  the  primitive  community  from  the  very  beginning, 
as  well  as  in  the  need,  stirred  by  exigencies  of  time  and 
place,  for  possessing  that  standard  in  an  accessible  and  fairly 
uniform  shape,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  conduct,  missionary 
enterprise,  and  religious  nourishment.  The  gospels,  in  fact, 
are  the  first  Christian  creed :  they  are  the  naive  expression 
of  the  creed  in  history. 

This  aspect  of  the  gospels  requires  to  be  thrown  into 
relief.  Historical  writing  implies  inquiry  behind  it,  and 
inquiry  is  the  outcome  of  certain  needs.  It  was  not  that 
the  evttngelic  writers  composed  their  stories  with  a  moral. 
The  story  itself  was  the  moral.  The  general  end  for  which 
they  wrote  was  invaiiably  the  same;  they  undertook  the 
task,  not  as  chroniclers  reporting  a  series  of  past  events, 
nor  as  literary  artists  sketching  a  picture  of  action, 
nor  even  as  pupils  reproducing  a  master's  words  and 
orders,  but  simply  to  train  and  foster  the  faith  of  men  in 
Jesus.  There  was  no  thought  of  gratifying  curiosity,  still 
less  of  formally  putting  before  the  world  trustworthy  records 
of  that  faith  or  of  presenting  disquisitions  upon  its  issues  and 
origin.  The  audiences  of  the  evangelists  had  other  needs. 
For  them  Christ's  words  were  the  primary  religious  authority. 
They  required  to  possess  these  words  in  a  form  at  once 
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intelligible,  reliable,  and  applicable  to  common  life;  and  as 
they  could  not  love  and  obey  an  unknown  being,  however 
heavenly  and  glorious,  Jesus  had  to  be  set  before  them  as  a 
human  character,  whose  actions  and  interests  were  the  main 
channel  of  his  self-expression.  How  were  Christians  in  the 
apostolic  age  to  behave  to  the  Jewish  authorities,  to  the 
current  standards  and  practices  of  religion,  to  civil  require- 
ments, to  outsiders  in  their  district,  to  their  families,  to  the 
state?  How  were  they  to  conduct  themselves  in  mission- 
tours,  when  arraigned  before  magistrates,  in  view  of  the 
Jewish  law  ?  Answers  to  these  and  a  host  of  other  more 
theoretical  questions  were  sought  and  found  in  what  Jesus 
was  reported  to  have  said  and  done.  Yet  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  the  precise  questions  and  problems  took  a  form 
which  could  hardly  have  existed  except  in  the  experience  of 
the  apostolic  age,  when  the  early  Christians  were  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  in  view  of  an  unlocked  for  future, 
and  confronted  with  the  task  of  energetic  propaganda. 
Written  thus,  from  and  for  the  practical  religious  interests  of 
the  Church,  it  was  inevitable  that  this  characteristic  should 
in  a  measure  affect  the  contents  of  the  gospels.^  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  this  frankly  recognised  even  in  Mark  by 
so  moderate  a  critic  as  Zahn  (Einl,  ii  pp.  248,  249,  "  Die 
Riicksicht  auf  die  Erbauung  und  das  Streben  nach  Verdeut- 
lichung  schliesst  die  peinlich  genaue  Wiederholung  der  vor 
Jahren  unter  ganz  anderen  Verhaltnissen  gesprochenen  Worte 
Jesu  aus").  He  notices  koI  Ip€K€p  rov  evaryyeXiov  (8^  10^), 
227  888  91  iQsof  1314 1458^  ^ud  particularly  9*i  (Sti  XptaTov 

iaT4);  sayings  in  all  of  which  we  hear  the  voice  of  the 

1  Eyen  the  structare  of  a  gospel  like  Matthew  shows  traces  of  numerical 
arrangement  (fives  and  sevens,  e,g.),  introdnced  in  order  to  facUitate  its  use  as 
a  catechism,  or  simply  preserved  from  sources  used  for  such  a  purpose  (op. 
Rorae  SynoptUae,  pp.  181-186,  for  instances  of  this  Jewish  habit).  The  aim  of 
furnishing  a  code  or  series  of  regulations  upon  various  points  of  Christian 
conduct  is  reflected  in  passages  such  as  Clem.  Rom.  xiii  ;  Did.  i.  R^ville  calls 
attention  to  the  didactic  and  sevenfold  grouping  of  the  speeches  in  Matthew : 
(i.)  the  new  law,  b^-1^  ;  (ii.)  apostolic  instructions,  9*'-»  10*-"-  »-<» ;  (iii.)  foes, 
117-19.  n.»  i2^\'»,  88. ».  87.» .  (iy)  parables  of  the  kingdom,  W'^  ;  (v.)  relation- 
ships  within  the  kingdom.  18*-'- "■«  20^-"  21»-»  22»-^«-";  (vi)  woes,  23; 
(vii)  eschatology,  24"*^  *•'»•  *»"«  25.    See  p.  76. 
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apostolic  preacher  or  church,  the  echo  of  the  years  that  followed 
Christ's  death,  not  the  very  voice  of  Jesus.  Zahn  attributes 
these  less  to  inexactness  upon  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the 
gospel,  than  to  the  free  reproduction  of  Christ's  words  in  the 
apostolic  preaching  upon  which  the  author  drew,  although  he 
must  be  considered  to  have  more  than  once  abbreviated  his 
sources  {e,g.  at  V^.  Such  examples  of  free  handling  are 
obvious  and  familiar ;  they  may  be  safely  taken  as  an  irre- 
ducible minimum.  Indeed,  without  falling  into  arbitrariness, 
criticism  may  add,  as  it  has  often  added,  considerably  to  their 
number  and  extent.  And  if  this  be  the  case  with  Mark, 
the  most  primitive  and  free  from  tendency  among  the  gospels, 
how  much  more  likely  is  it  that  such  features  are  to  be  found 
in  the  later  books.  "  Even  Luke,  who,  of  the  three,  stands 
nearest  to  us  children  of  the  West  and  of  the  new  age,  in 
virtue  of  his  more  national  talent,  education,  and  purpose, 
even  he  could  not  have  said  of  his  work,  toO  <njyypa<l>i<io<$ 
cfyyov  &•  w  i'lrpd'xOv  ^I'freiv  (Lucian,  Hist,  Conscr.  39)." 
See  further,  Zahn's  essay  in  ZKWL  (1888),  pp.  581-596,  on 
"Der  Geschichtschreiber  und  sein  Stoff  im  NT."  As  for 
Judaism,  Mr.  Schechter  observes,  it  "  bowed  before  truth,  but 
it  never  made  a  covenant  with  facts  only  because  they  were 
facts.  History  had  to  be  re-made,  and  to  sanctify  itself 
before  it  found  its  way  into  the  sacred  annals  "  {Studies  in 
Judaism,  p  XXV). 

This  fact  of  their  practical  motive  helps  also  to  explain 
why  the  personal  element  appears  to  have  been  blanched 
away  from  the  gospels.  "  We  cannot  discover  any  expression 
of  interior  feelings  which  the  writers  experienced  in  painting 
the  life  of  their  Master.  There  is  no  enthusiasm,  no  cry  of 
admiration,  no  private  reflections"  (Didon).  As  we  read 
their  pages,  it  requires  some  eflfort  to  think  of  their  authors 
at  alL  They  are  not  readily  conceived  as  compositions 
skilfully  drawn  up  and  executed.  While  characteristics  and 
tendencies  are  betrayed  in  each,  betrayed  sometimes  without 
very  much  disguise,  none  of  them  gives  any  direct  clue  to  the 
individuality  of  the  author's  mind.  When  the  Johannine 
authorship  is  accepted,  the  fourth  gospel  forms  a  doubtful 
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exception;  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  others. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  third  gospel,  where  tradition  has 
done  most,  not  only  for  the  question  of  the  authorship,  but  also 
for  the  personal  traits  and  character  of  the  author,  the  stand- 
point, notwithstanding,  is  hardly  less  objective  than  in  its  pre- 
decessors. This  apparent  absence  of  personal  colouring  points 
back  to  one  cause.  It  is  not  due  to  the  overmastering 
impression  of  the  contents,  nor  to  any  supposed  transmission 
of  Divine  truth  in  its  highest  phases  through  channels  which 
must  lie  apart  from  the  media  of  human  feelings  and  ideas,  as 
though  reflection  were  alien  to  inspiration ;  nor  are  the  authors' 
names  concealed  as  were  those  of  the  Gottes  Freunde  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  lest  pride  of  authorship  should  form  a 
spiritual  periL  These  anonymous  gospels  ^  simply  represent  to 
a  large  extent  the  final  shape  given  to  collections  of  evangelic 
matter  which  had  been  previously  composed  by  and  for  mem- 
bers  belonging  to  the  general  body  of  the  Christian  societies. 
The  evangelic  writings,  as  a  consequence,  are  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  the  personal  interest  which  attaches  to  individutdity 
of  authorship.  Their  object  and  environment  told  against  it. 
But  they  are  personal  in  a  wider  sense.  They  can  all  be 
identified  with  the  utterances  of  reflection,  emotion,  and 
practical  experience  throughout  the  circles  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, as  these  were  stirred  by  the  person  and  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  (cp.  especially  Holsten's  Die  syn,  JEvangelien  nach  der 
Form  ihres  Inhalts,  1886).2 

Thus,  either  as  historical  narratives  or  as  letters,  the  NT 
writings  are  an  explicit  result  of  living  intercourse  and 
mutual  service  within  the  Christian  communities.  HapaBoa^^ 
and  fiapTvptov  are  the  two  words  that  characterise  their  con- 

^  For  some  early  difficulties  (quod  nee  ab  ipso  scriptum  constat  nee  ab 
eius  apostolis,  sed  longo  post  tempore  a  quibusdam  incerti  nominis  viris)  raised 
by  this  feature  of  the  gospels,  see  the  interesting  correspondence  of  Augustine 
and  Faustus  (especially  xxxii.,  xxxiii.).    See  p.  75. 

*  Holsten*s  particidar  views,  howeyer,  are  less  oonvincing  than  his  general 
method  of  treatment  The  dogmatic  principles  which  differentiate  the  gospels 
are,  in  his  opinion,  threefold — (a)  the  Pauline ;  {b)  the  Jewish-Christian ;  and 
(c)  the  anti-Pauline ;  but  recent  criticism  has  moved  away  from  such  emphasis 
upon  tendencies  within  the  early  church. 
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tent.     The  literature   represents,  as  it  were,  a  further  and 
supplementary   phase   of   that  social  vitality  in  which   the 
few  were  called   upon   to   supply  instruction   and  personal 
stimulus   for   the   rest.     In  this  respect  the  NT  literature 
attaches  itself  to  the  prophetic  sections  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
So  far  as  the  character  and  motives  of  the  writings  are  con- 
cerned, the   religious   continuity  is  genuina     Old  and  new 
alike   specify  a  life,  with  its  complex  of  relationships  and 
responsibiUties,  in  which  recourse  to  authorship  occurs  neither 
along  the  line  of  a  merely  literary  impulse,  nor  among  the 
initial  and  primary  conditions  of  the  religious  movement 
Consequently  there  is  significance  even  in  the  gaps  which 
precede  and  divide  the  groups  of  writings.    They  excite  legiti- 
mate conjecture  and  surmise.     They  indicate  the  presence  of 
tendencies  and  forces  not  yet  articulate,  apart  from  which  the 
subsequent  literature  is  inexplicable.     The  epistles,  and  more 
especially  the  gospels,  are  results.     Like  the  silence  of  the 
persons  now  and  then  in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  the  very 
absence  of  historical  expression  (for  example,  in  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  Christian  religion)  is  pregnant  with   meaning, 
little  is  articulate,  yet  much  is  being  done.     A  full  and  fair 
estimate  of  this  unrecorded  period  conduces  greatly  to  the 
appreciation    of    the   subsequent   writings,   which   at   once 
presuppose  it  and  throw  back  light  upon  it;  they  become 
intelligible  when  they  are  viewed  as  the  outcome  of  a  process 
and  progress  which  is  suggested  by  the  very  appearance  of 
their  origin. 

The  synoptic  gospels,  then,  are  the  resultant  of  several 
factors.  They  represent  not  merely  the  contemporary  feeling 
and  opinion  actually  abroad  within  Christian  cii*cles  between 
70  and  100,  but  also  the  processes  of  reflection,  the  dominant 
interests  and  activities  of  faith,  the  mental  and  devotional 
attitude  to  Jesus,  which  must  have  been  current  through  the 
memory  and  teaching  of  the  early  Christians  during  the  years 
that  intervened  between  30  and  70.  And  this,  not  ex- 
clusively in  the  primitive  Jerusalem  or  Palestinian  circles. 
The  claims  of  realism  and  the  historical  Jesus  were  evidently 
felt  even  by  some  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  main 
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positions  of  Paulinism.^  It  is  natural  to  regard  Paul  "  in  his 
passion  for  ideas  and  apparent  indifference  to  biographic  detail, 
as  an  exception,  and  to  think  of  the  majority  of  his  followers 
as  men  who,  while  sympathising  with  his  universalism,  shared 
in  no  small  measure  the  common  Jewish  realism"  (Bruce, 
ExOT,  i.  pp.  13-15).  This  is  a  valid  and  attractive  supposi- 
tion, though  it  lacks  definite  evidence.  It  is  doubtless  a 
shrewd  surmise,  like  the  similar  suggestion  of  Weizsacker,  that 
Paul  had  coUaborateurs,  Barnabas,  Apollos,  and  others,  whose 
independent  but  allied  work  in  the  sphere  of  dogma  helped 
the  later  fusion  of  Jewish-Christian  and  Gentile  tendencies. 
Certainly  there  is  significance  at  least  in  the  tradition  which 
attributes  the  earliest  narrative  of  the  historical  Jesus  to 
one  (Mark)  who  was  a  coadjutor  and  adherent  of  Paul,  and 
the  third  gospel  to  his  companion  and  physician  Luke.*  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  this  retrospective 
interest,  its  surviving  products  are  to  be  viewed  as  authorities 
for  the  apostolic  age;  they  give  evidence  of  a  widespread 
instinct  which  had  arisen  for  the  historical  Jesus,  and  also  of  the 

^  On  the  '*  historical  Christ "  of  Paul,  see  especially  Dr.  Matheson's 
suggestive  papers,  Exp.^  L,  pp.  48  f.,  125  f.,  264  f.,  852  f.,  481  f.  ;  iL,  pp.  27  f., 
137  f.,  287  f.,  357  f.  ;  Schmoller*s  essay,  SK  (1894),  pp.  656-706,  and  the  mono- 
graph hy  Boos  {Die  Brief e  d,  AposUls  Paid,  und  die  Reden  Jesu,  1887).  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  passage  like  Eph  4^'^'  ("as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus")  cannot 
be  safely  used  as  evidence  for  Paul's  ideas,  since  it  would  in  that  case  prove 
that  he  felt  the  need  of  emphasising  the  decisive  authority  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  Otherwise,  if  sub-Pauline,  it  corroborates  the  far  from  imaginary 
danger  prevalent  in  spite  of  the  synoptic  tradition,  by  which  Jesus  came  to  be 
evaporated  into  a  metaphysical  and  shadowy  abstraction  (2  Jn  7, 1  Jn  4'>^  etc.). 
Hence  the  need  of  historical  records.  It  is  true  that  much  later  again  Doketism 
and  historical  composition  became  allies  (e,g,  the  gospel  of  Peter),  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  subsequent  disposition  to  record  and  yet  undervalue  the 
humanity  of  the  actual  Christ  was  kin  to  the  earlier  tendency  which  found 
little  gain  in  preserving  any  connection  with  the  historical  base  of  Christianity. 

*  Modern  estimates  of  Luke  as  an  author  vary  from  eulogy  to  depreciatory 
criticism.  A  rather  sensible  and  moderate  view  of  his  learning  is  that  of  Blass : 
Mutatis  mutandis  fere  de  eo  dici  poterit  quod  de  Sophocle  dixit  Ion  Chins :  rd 
ToXiTiKo.  (in  rebus  ecclesiae)  oCfre  <ro<f>bs  oUre  ^xTT^pio^  ^y,  dXX*  cibs  &p  rtj  eU  tQp 
XpvffT&p  *A$ripal(av  (Christianorum)  .  .  .  omnino,  cum  ad  minora  minimaque 
descenderis,  evanescit  ars,  apparet  saepe  incuria ;  nam  perpolitus  scriptor  neque 
est  Lucas  neque  esse  voluit.  The  last  three  words,  however,  are  somewhat 
gratuitous.    Abbott's  appreciation  of  the  gospel  is  admirable  {£Bi,  ii.  1789-1794). 
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chief  tendencies  which  that  instinct  was  obliged  to  satisfy  or 
to  correct.  The  gospels  were  not  composed  in  the  interstellar 
spaces.  They  are  derivative  and  expressive.  They  betray,  on 
page  after  page,  their  age  and  situation  in  a  breathing  world 
of  hnman  facts  and  feelings.  In  the  phrase  of  the  old  Jewish 
theosophy,  the  upper  Light  never  comes  down  unclothed ;  and 
even  the  gospels,  which  transmit  the  light  of  lights,  are  clothed 
upon.^  In  their  pages  the  period  of  Jesus  and  the  period  of 
the  growing  church  meet :  *  to  unravel  the  one  it  is  necessary 
to  use  inferences  drawn  from  the  other.  It  is  for  reasons  and 
objects  like  these  that  the  gospels  have  been  placed  in  this 
edition  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  their 
literary  growth.  Such  general  considerations  as  have  been 
adduced  or  remain  to  be  noticed,  justify,  it  is  thought,  the 
printing  of  these  evangelic  records  after  the  Pauline  epistles, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  presuppose  the  main 
events  and  ideas  which  find  expression  in  the  former. 

Admittedly  there  is  a  slight  embarrassment  in  reaching 
and  maintaining  this  attitude.  A  set  of  (evangelic)  facts, 
A,  ifl  followed  in  the  order  of  time  by  a  set  (apostolic),  B ;  but 
the  literary  record  (a)  of  A  may  be  composed  subsequently  to 

A 
that  (j9)  of  B.     Hence  the  series  should  come  to  be  B  )3, 

a 

^  See  Mutineau's  chapter,  "  The  Veil  Taken  Away,"  Seat  of  Authority,  pp. 
578-601.  Also  Dr.  Abbott's  fine  but  sometimes  strained  treatment,  EBi,  iL 
'Gospels.' 

*  The  work  of  distinguishing  these  is  the  great  problem  set  to  the  historical 
sense  in  dealing  with  the  gospels.  Martineau  {Seat  of  Authority,  p.  577)  lays 
down  three  canons  to  be  applied  by  competent  historical  feeling :  (1)  '*  When- 
ever, during  or  before  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  any  person  in  the  narrative  is 
made  to  speak  in  language,  or  refer  to  events,  which  had  their  origin  at  a  later 
date,  the  report  is  incredible  as  an  anachronism."  (2)  '*  Miraculous  events 
cannot  be  regarded  as  adequately  attested,  in  presence  of  natural  causes 
accounting  for  belief  in  their  occurrence."  (8)  *'Acis  and  words  ascribed  to 
Jesus  which  plainly  transcend  the  moral  level  of  the  narrators  authenticate 
themselves  as  his ;  while  such  as  are  out  of  character  with  his  spirit,  but  con- 
gmons  with  theirs,  must  be  referred  to  inaccurate  tradition."  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  whole  value  of  these  niles  depends  upon  their  definition  and 
application.  They  will  always  be  taken  according  to  the  presuppositions  of 
each  critic,  and  are  apt  to  be  used  in  a  rather  subjective  fashion.  At  the  same 
time,  their  general  standpoint  is  of  course  unimpeachable. 

3 
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if  the  strict  chronological  order  of  documents  is  to  be  pre- 
served, and  the  fact  disengjiged  from  its  record.  The 
apparent  confusion  thus  occasioned  has  simply  to  be  reckoned 
with ;  its  adjustment  is  part  of  the  mental  discipline  required 
as  a  preliminary  to  historical  study.  In  regard  to  the  NT 
where  a  =  the  gospels,  and  ^  (roughly)  =  the  epistles  of  Paul, 
the  church  rightly  and  naturally  has  reverted  to  the  scheme 

A  a 

—  - ,  practically  ignoring  the  documents  upon    the   side  of 

their  literary  birth.  The  difficulty  thus  occasioned  and 
increased  by  the  canon  will  be  noticed  later  on.  Meanwhile 
it  is  enough  to  remark  that  historical  study  cannot  dispense 

A 

with  the  scheme  B  )8.     Its  earnest  endeavour  at  the  outset 

a 

is  to  consider  each  writing,  especially  if  it  be  directly 
historical,  in  the  atmosphere  of  its  own  age,  and  as  a  possible, 
though  never  a  very  minute,  clue  to  contemporary  life.  That 
determined,  it  can  venture  to  proceed  back  and  use  the  book 
as  a  guide  to  previous  events.  A  writing  is  never  intelligible 
unless  we  read  it  as  close  as  possible  to  the  situation 
at  which  it  was  composed.  Then  the  significance  of  its 
contents  appears — the  omissions  which  at  first  surprise  us, 
the  selection  of  incidents,  the  grouping  of  sayings,  the  stress 
put  upon  this  crisis  and  that,  the  pragmatism,  the  general 
idealisation.  Hence  the  value  of  this  historical  method  in 
two  directions.  To  ascertain  the  contemporary  reference  is 
of  service  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  light  thus 
gained  in  the  task  of  deciphering  the  conditions  of  the  age, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  retrospective  reference.  De- 
pendence can  be  placed  upon  the  historicity  of  a  writing  only 
after  one  has  thoroughly  weighed  and  allowed  for  the  amount 
of  later  tendency  which  may  have  affected  it.  A  classic 
instance  of  the  former  gain  is  to  be  seen  (Weizsacker,  A  A, 
ii.  pp.  32-69,  etc.;  Hausrath,  iL  147-156;  Eeville,  ii  p. 
149  f.,  etc.)  in  the  partial  reconstruction  of  the  earlier 
apostolic  age,  30-70  A.D.,  out  of  the  materials  presented  in 
the   synoptic   gospels.       The   latter   gain   is   most  obvious. 
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perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  gospel,  which  contains  a 
reflection  of  traits  and  tones  in  the  stir  and  drift  of  Asiatic 
Christianity  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century/  under 
the  pressure  of  Hellenistic  speculation  and  of  Judaistic  con- 
troversy. The  book  is  intelligible  as  a  reproduction  of  the 
primitive  tradition  only  when  it  is  taken  upon  the  basis  of 
a  careful  estimate  of  that  reflection.  Put  in  a  diagram,  the 
result  comes  out  thus : — 


29AIX 


This  environment  of  the  fourth  gospel  embraces  points  like 
these:  the  controversy  of  Christianity  with  Judaism  upon 
the  OT  as  a  religious  codex  and  creed,  accentuated  between 
70  and  150  (10^~^,  etc.) ;  the  general  rivalry*  with  Judaism 
upon  the  score  of  authority  and  prestige;  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  John  the  baptizer  and  his  followers  (1^'-  S^*-, 
etc.) — a  practical  problem  ^  which  had  already  agitated  the 
church  (e.g.  Ac  19^~^^) — the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
Samaritans  (Lk,  Ac,  Jo  4),  with  their  tradition  and  religious 

*  Cp.  Westcott,  Gospel  of  St.  John^  Introd.  pp.  xxxy-xl ;  Wrede,  Uebar 
Au/gcAe  u.  Methode  der  sog.  NTTh  (1898),  pp.  33-41,  73-76 ;  Weizsacker, 
UnUrsuehungen^  (1891),  erster  Theil,  A  A,  ii.  pp.  206-236;  Havet,  Le 
Christianisme  et  ses  origiries  (1884),  iv.  p.  345  f.  ;  Briickner,  Die  vier 
Evangelien naeh  dem gegenivdrtigen  Stamde  der  £vglien.-KrUik  (1887);  and  most 
recently  Holtzmann,  NTTh^  iL  pp.  351-389,  besides  the  full  discussions  in 
Thoma,  Die  Genesis  des  Johaniies-Evangeliuma  (1882),  pp.  771-784  ;  Wendt, 
Das  Johanves-Evangelium  (1900),  pp.  216-228;  Wernle,  ZI^W  (1900),  pp. 
52-64  ;  and  Cone,  T?ie  Gospel  and  its  Interpretations^  pp.  267-317. 

^  The  deftness  with  which  the  Jewish  opponents  of  Jesus  are  made  to 
further  his  dialectic  triumph  (especially  in  cha|)S.  v.-ix.)  reflects  the  contem- 
porary polemic  of  the  author  and  his  age.  It  has  been  rightly  compared  to  the 
similar  phenomenon  in  the  Sokratic  dialogues  of  Plato,  where  'Hhe  opponents 
of  Socrates  are  usually  lay  figures  skilfully  arranged  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the 
method  and  the  teaching  of  the  great  philosopher  '*  (Dr.  Gardner,  Explar. 
Evang.  p.  165).    Cp.  Bacon,  INT^  pp.  257  f.,  on  the  speeches  as  compositions. 

*  A  point  worked  out  with  conspicuous  ability,  though  not  without  some 
exaggeration  (Holtzmann,  ThLz  (1899),  202  f.),  by  Baldensperger  in  his  Prolog 
des  vierten  Evghns.  Sein  pokmisch-apologetiscJie  Zweck  (1897). 
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propaganda;  to  Hellenism  with  its  philosophical  temper, 
especially — as  the  mention  of  Philip  implies  (12^) — ^in  Asia 
Minor  (Euseb.  HE,  iii.  31.  3,  v.  24.  2);  also  the  questions  of 
baptism  (3)  and  the  Lord's  supper  (6).  These  and  numerous 
other  burning  topics  of  interest  and  diflSculty  in  the  early 
church  are  reflected,  as  the  first  century  drew  to  a  close,  in 
this  notable  philosophy  of  early  Christian  religion,^  "a 
treatise  illustrated  by  history  "  (Liddon),  and  are  essential  to 
its  interpretation.  Hawthorne  warns  the  readers  of  his 
Twice-Told  Tales,  that  if  they  would  see  anything  in  the  book 
they  must  read  it  "  in  the  clear  brown  twilight  atmosphere 
in  which  it  was  written ;  if  opened  in  the  sunshine,  it  is  apt 
to  look  exceedingly  like  a  volume  of  blank  pages."  The 
fourth  gospel  also  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  its  age  and 
environment ;  not  as  an  attempt  to  write  a  concrete  biography 
of  Jesus,  but  as  the  outcome  of  reflection  upon  the  past  in 
the  evening  of  primitive  Christianity. 

The  point  to  be  pressed  then  is,  that  the  principle  of  this 
historical  method  is  sound,  and  that  it  Ib  silently  and  necessarily 
assimied  as  a  criterion  in  all  serious  work  upon  early  Chris- 
tian life  and  literature.  What  requires  to  be  brought  out  is 
the  need  of  mental  adjustment  to  the  preliminary  and  some- 
what subtle  task  of  regarding  not  merely  the  epistles,  but  also 
the  NT  historical  narratives  (more  specially  the  gospels),  not 
as  they  superficially  stand,  but  as  successive  although  indirect 
records  of  an  experience  and  consciousness  within  the  early 
church,  which  has  itself  to  be  partially  deciphered  from  their 
contents.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  within  this  consciousness 
again  that  one  of  the  supreme  clues  lies  for  determining  the 
situation  and  significance  of  these  very  recorda  Such  an 
aspect,  by  which  book  and  age  are  correlated,  is  not  tfie  point 
of  historical  research.     But  it  is  one  point  in  it,  and  a  point 

*  But  the  fourth  gospel  was  not  the  sole  reservoir  of  this  novel  method  of 
teaching.  Outside  of  it,  before  as  well  as  subsequently,  a  tradition  flourished 
which  may  be  called  **  Johannine,"  i.e.  a  circle  of  expressions  and  ideas  of  which 
traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  synoptists  no  less  than  in  Ignatius  and  the  pastoral 
epistles.  This  evidence  points  to  a  common  phase  of  thought  of  which  the  fourth 
gospel  was  the  supreme  and  classical  product,  but  not  to  a  literary  connection 
between  such  diflferent  writers  (von  der  Goltz,  TWj  xii.  8,  pp.  118  f.,  168  f.). 
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that  requires  attention.  Bound  an  author  in  those  days  were 
living  men  and  women.  He  wrote  of  the  past,  indeed,  with 
a  straight  and  high  purpose  in  his  mind.  But  he  wrote  for 
this  contemporary  circle,  with  its  pressure  and  its  tendencies ; 
the  truer  he  was  to  his  function  as  a  writer,  the  less  he  could 
be  indifTerent  to  these. 

At  the  same  time  the  bearing  of  this  principle  upon  the 
NT  writers  as  a  source  of  deviation,  is  considerably  less  than 
might  be  looked  for.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much,  at  any  rate,  as  is 
evident  in  the  case  of  their  contemporaries,  Tacitus  and  Josephus. 
The  diflTerence  between  them,  indeed,  is  so  great  in  degree,  that 
it  becomes  almost  a  difiPerence  in  kind ;  a  fact  which  lends  some 
plausibility  to  the  position  of  those  who  object  to  ranking  the 
NT  historians  within  the  same  class  as  those  or  other  ancient 
writers.  It  is  tempting,  certainly,  to  isolate  them,  and  apply 
different  standards  to  their  productions.  For,  as  one  may  be 
reminded,  the  relation  of  a  narrator  to  the  subject  of  his 
narrative  has  two  possible  phases.  In  the  one  case  he  has 
facts ;  then  the  main  problem  concerns  his  method  of  treating 
them.  In  the  other,  he  is  often  dependent  upon  imagination 
and  inventive  power  for  even  the  so-called  facts  which  under- 
lie his  pages.  We  are  familiar  with  instances  of  the  former 
class,  in  which,  through  passion  or  prejudice,  ancient  writers 
failed  to  do  justice  to  their  subject  (Tacit.  Ann,  1),  or  in 
which  the  work  of  modem  historians  has  been  perceptibly 
dominated,  not  so  much  by  a  strong  interest  in  the  past  for  its 
own  sake,  as  by  an  irrepressible  desire  to  covertly  exalt,  or 
warn,  or  vilify  some  aspect  of  the  men  and  things  by  which 
they  were  themselves  surroimded.  Good  instances  of  the 
latter  class  again  are  to  be  foimd  even  in  the  later  Jewish 
apocrypha  and  apocalyptic.  In  that  field  authors  seem  to 
have  used  the  licence  of  imagination  in  order  to  freely  handle 
past  events,  and  thereby  clothe,  or  prove,  or  support  ideas 
and  tendencies  which  belonged  to  their  own  age.  By  neither 
propensity  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  NT  historical  writers 
were  unduly  biassed.  Their  world  and  work  indeed  lay 
within  the  sphere  of  conditions  which  made  excesses  of  that 
kind  possible ;  but  their  very  juxtaposition  with  such  forms 
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of  literary  violence  and  vagrancy  shows  the  almost  infinit- 
esimal extent  to  which  their  writings  were  aflFected.  Infinit- 
esimal, that  is  to  say,  when  one  speaks  comparatively.  For  the 
amount  of  such  a  contemporary  legitimate  influence,  even  if  it 
be  small,  is  real ;  ^  and  the  demand  for  an  estimate  of  it  is 
compatible  with  a  desire  to  do  the  fullest  justice  to  the 
historicity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  total  narrative.  Many 
estimates  of  the  gospels  and  their  contents  really  remind  one 
of  the  phrase  with  which  it  used  to  be  said  the  older  school 
of  political  economists  opened  their  argument:  "Suppose  a 
man  upon  a  desert  island."  No  discussion  on  the  gospels  will 
lead  to  satisfactory  results  by  any  similar  isolation  of  the 
literature  from  the  interests  and  activities  of  the  apostolic 
age.  The  histories  of  the  NT  are  no  abstract  pictures  of  the 
past,  and  their  contents  are  to  be  rightly  orientated  only  by  a 
criticism  which  stands  between  and  beyond  the  conception  of 

'  Op.  Bruce,  Apologetics,  pp.  448-465  ;  Cone,  Gospel  Criticism^  pp.  337-855  ; 
and  JUlicher,  Einl,  §29,  **Der  Wert  der  Syn.  als  Qeschichtsquellen,"  a  well- 
balanced  discussion  :  also  Zahn(^i7i/.  it.  p.  220  f.).  After  praising  Matthew's 
gospel  for  the  magnitude  of  conception  and  the  able  management  of  a  great 
theme,  which  make  it  superior  to  any  other  historical  work  in  the  OT  or  the 
NT,  or  even  in  the  literature  of  antiquity,  the  last-named  proceeds  to  point 
out  with  equal  justice  that  it  does  not  represent  a  historical  work,  in  the  Greek 
sense  of  the  term.  **  Was  man  Geschichte  erziihlen  nennt,  versucht  Mt  kaum." 
Cp.  his  instances  (pp.  286-289),  from  Matthew's  treatment  of  the  stories  and  the 
payings  of  Jesus,  quoted  to  illustrate  the  author's  free  handling  and  polemical 
purpose.  "The  work  is  a  historical  apology  of  the  Nazarene  and  his  church 
against  Judaism."  Such  a  position  is  true,  so  far.  But  it  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented (a)  by  a  widening  of  the  writing's  scope.  The  audience  in  view  probably 
embraced  much  greater  variety  of  feeling  and  opinion  than  was  to  be  found  in  a 
purely  Jewish-Christian  circle,  {h)  Also  the  sovereign  freedom  with  which  the 
author  handled  his  material,  is  considerably  more  thorough  and  detailed  {e,g, 
Weizsacker  and  JUlicher).  For  a  standard  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  cp. 
Holtzmann's  Synopl.  Evglien.  pp.  877-514,  and  for  an  essay  upon  the  gospels 
as  the  outcome  of  early  Christian  apologetic,  Wemle,  ZNIV  (1900),  pp.  42-65. 
Wendland  (Beitrdge,  "Philo  und  die  kynische-stoische  Diatribe,"  pp.  1-6),  after 
defining  "Diatribe"  as  "die  in  zwanglosem, leichtem  Gesprachston  gehaltene, 
abgegrenzte  Behandlungeines  einzelnen  philosophischen,  meist  ethischen  Satzes," 
proceeds  to  point  out  that  the  polemic  and  conversational  tone  easily  led  to  the 
sermon  or  address.  "  Und  weun  ncutestamentlichen  Schriften  manche  Begriffe 
und  Ideen,  Stilformcn  und  Vergleiche  mit  der  philosophischen  Litteratur  ge- 
meinsam  sind,  so  ist  es  nicht  ausgeschlosscn,  dass  die  Diatribe  schon  auf  StUcke 
der  urchristlichen  Litteratur  einen  gewissou  Einfluss  ausgeiibt  hat,  den  man  sich 
nicht  einmal  litteraiisch  vermittelt  zu  denken  branch t." 
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them  as  mere  annals,  and  the  equally  crude  notion  that  they 
are  the  free  products  of  an  inventive  imagination. 

It  follows  that  if  the  favourite  paradox  be  legitimate — 
"  the  epistles  are  also  gospels  " — there  is  equally  a  sense  in 
which  it  might  be  said  that  "  the  gospels  are  also  epistles." 
As  the  preface  to  the  third  gospel  openly  indicates,  the 
immediate  instruction  and  impulse  which  it  was  the  function 
of  the  oral  teaching  (and  consequently  of  the  epistles)  to 
supply,  tended  to  pass  into  another  religious  need,  namely, 
acquaintance  with  the  events  and  teaching  which  formed 
tho  basis  of  the  faith.  This  need  was  finally  met  not  by 
cateclusts,  but  by  authors.  The  epistles  were  reinforced  by 
the  gospels  in  the  common  task  of  religious  edification,  and  in 
the  latter  writings  traces  of  their  audience  and  object  are  still 
to  be  discovered,  e,g.  the  comments  of  the  evangeUst  (Mk  3*^ 
7^^  etc.),  their  explanations  and  notes,  their  obvious  wish  to 
correct  misunderstandmgs  and  prevent  misconceptions,  their 
selection  of  homiletic  material,  their  grouping  of  narratives 
and  sayings  to  throw  light  on  contemporary  diificulties  and 
facilitate  mnemonic  retentiveness.  The  recollection  of  this 
intrinsic  element  will  serve  to  correct  any  extravagant  use 
of  a  popular  and  modem  theory  which  plays  oflF  the  gospels 
against  the  epistles,  the  former  being  hailed  6W  undogmatic, 
impervious  to  theological  reflection,  the  undefiled  sources  of 
genuine  Christianity.  This  tendency  has  sprung,  it  is  true, 
from  a  natural  and  wholesome  reaction.  But  the  reaction 
has  gone  quite  far  enough,  when  the  gospels  are  practically 
regarded  as  if  they  were  records  composed  during  the  life- 
time of  Jesus,  or  as  if  they  contained  an  absolutely  objective 
representation  of  his  teaching,  and  could  be  compared — in 
point  of  value  and  authority — with  the  other  writings  of  the 
NT,  considerably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  B.primdfacu  view  like  this  has  a  truth  of 
its  own.  But  it  is  a  mischief  and  disaster  to  imagine  that 
even  the  gospels  are  insulated  from  contemporary  extraneous 
influences,  or  that  their  world  is  inherently  different  from 
the  world  of  the  epistles.  Gospels  and  epistles  alike  are 
children  of  what  is  substantially  the  same  age.     They  worked 
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for  similar  ends.  They  dififer  utterly  in  form,  but  it  is  a 
historical  rupture  to  make  out  of  this  difiference  a  clever  and 
false  antithesis,  finding  in  the  one  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  other  the  Christian  religion.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  extant  gospels,  and  even  the  main  sources  from  which 
they  derive,  were  not  composed  until  at  least  nine  or  ten  of 
the  chief  epistles  had  been  written,  the  facts  of  their  age  and 
the  feelings  of  their  authors  could  not  be  wholly  obliterated 
from  their  pages ;  and  certainly  they  cannot  be  passed  over 
in  a  study  of  these  pages.  In  undervaluing  or  absolutely 
ignoring  their  subjective  and  didactic  elements,  there  is  neither 
faith  nor  philosophy.  One  might  even  say,  for  example,  that 
Peter  speaks  through  Mark's  gospel  no  less  than  through  his 
own  epistle,  certainly  as  authentically  as  in  the  speeches 
attributed  to  him  in  Acts ;  also  that  the  third  gospel,  no  less 
than  the  Thessalonian  epistles,  has  in  its  pages  something  of 
the  breath  and  mind  of  Paid.  In  fact,  the  slightest  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  epistles  and  the 
gospels  were  composed,  will  keep  in  check  a  method  which 
is  a  specious  and  well-intentioned  endeavour  to  conserve  the 
essence  of  Christianity,  and  yet  implies  an  imhistorical  divorce 
between  two  correlative  portions  of  the  NT  literature. 

The  form  and  substance  of  these  literary  products  in  the 
dawn  of  Christianity  was  determined  by  the  nature  of  their 
aim.  As  the  Christian  preaching  began  to  extend  not  only 
to  a  second  generation,  but  even  previously  to  non-Jewish 
audiences  and  the  region  of  pagan  difficulties,  the  simple 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses  had  to  develop  fresh  methods.  Two 
of  these  predominated,  and  survive  in  different  forms.  One 
consisted  in  exhibiting  the  historical  record  of  Jesus'  words 
and  Ufa  By  means  of  this,  some  credible  and  plain  evidence 
was  afforded  for  the  historical  basis  underlying  the  new  faith. 
Every  catechumen  and  convert  would  receive  some  such 
instruction,  and  be  taught  to  find  within  the  words  of  Jesus 
laws  for  his  own  conduct.  This  evangelic  tradition  expanded 
in  subsequent  years,  and  from  it  the  gospels  rose.  But  the 
other  method  proved  a  salutary  supplement.  It  contained 
the  appeal  to  experience,  the  exhibition  of  the  new  faith  as  a 
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spirit  and  a  character  produced  and  sustained  alike  by  God's 
grace  in  human  nature.  The  statement  of  this  attitude  was 
due  primarily  and  distinctively  to  PauL  When  information 
about  Jesus  reached  the  pagan  world,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  the  colonial  Jews  throughout  the  empire,  "  would  it  not 
come,"  as  Dr.  Crozier  graphically  argues,  "  like  a  sudden 
illumination  in  the  darkness,  which  would  leave  behind  it 
dim  visions  of  something  that  would  haunt  the  memory? 
And  yet  what  proof  that  there  was  any  truth  in  it?  .  .  . 
As  the  actual  eye-witnesses  [1  Co.  15®]  sank  one  by  one  to 
their  rest,  the  belief  which  had  arisen  in  a  natural  way  with 
them  would  have  died  out  with  them.  At  each  remove  the 
tradition  would  have  become  fainter,  the  evidence  more  and 
more  hollow  and  uncertain — the  faith  of  the  original  believers 
being  more  and  more  untransferable  to  their  descendants 
of  the  new  generations  —  until  soon  it  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  again  in  the  great  Pagan  night  that  surrounded 
alL"  ^  The  secure  method  of  propagating  the  faith  was  to  set 
forth  its  inner  contents ;  and  it  is  this  aim  which  prompts 
the  epistolary  form  and  didactic  substance  of  these,  the  earliest 
docimients  of  Christianity.  The  evangelic  tradition  is  pre- 
supposed. But  it  is  not  prominent  The  formal  historical 
base  (Lu  1^"*)  is  absent,*  partly  because  it  was  implied,  or 
could  be  taken  for  granted,  partly  owing  to  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  author,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  special  apologetic 
emphasis  which  Paul  laid  upon  the  divine  Spirit  and  self- 

1  Hist.  Intell.  Develcpm,  I  (1897)  p.  339.  Cp.  Mackintosh  {Nat,  Hid,  of 
Christian  Bdigion^  p.  838)  on  the  service  of  Panl  in  winning  entrance  for  the 
ideas  of  Jesus  to  the  average  and  sensuous  understanding  (?). 

A  brilliant  sketch  of  Essene  and  Orphic  influence,  and  indeed  of  the  ethnic 
religioas  situation  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  is  given  by  Zeller,  ZwHi  (1899), 
pp.  195-269.  For  a  sympathetic  study  of  Epiktetus,  cp.  M.  F.  Picavet,  "Les 
rapports  de  la  religion  et  de  la  philosophic  en  Gr^ce "  {Mevue  de  Vhistoirt  des 
Rtligions  (1893),  pp.  815-344).  A  readable  summary  of  the  Hellenic  and  Oriental 
environment  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Gardner's  Explor,  Uvcmgeliea,  pp.  325-357. 

'  Paul  definitely  recalls  his  readers  to  the  remembrance  of  the  historical 
Jesos  {e.g.  1  Co  11***  **).  Yet  upon  the  whole  his  writings  bear  out  the  esti- 
mate which  views  him  as  translating  the  Christian  principle  '*into  terms  of 
theology,  and  so,  as  it  were,  writing  it  in  large  letters  on  the  clouds  of  heaven" 
(Caird,  Evol.  Heligum,  ii.  pp.  200,  201). 
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sufficiency  of  the  faith.  In  his  earliest  paragraph  he  stands 
upon  history ;  but  it  is  the  history  of  the  Spirit  in  Thessalonika 
(1  Th  1**"®),  not  of  Jesus  in  Palestine.  Here,  as  in  his  subse- 
quent writings,  the  distinctive  note  is  an  endeavour  to  ground 
the  guarantee  of  faith  in  its  moral  implicates,  along  with  the 
argument  that  these  implicates  are  finally  accessible,  not  in 
memory,  nor  in  historical  research,  but  in  the  contemporary 
Christian  experience.  He  would  not  have  understood  the 
difference  between  "  Jesus "  and  "  Christ  in  heaven " ;  but 
from  the  modem  standpoint  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that 
Paul's  reasoning  rests  not  on  memories  of  the  Galilean  Jesus, 
but  on  a  direct  and  immediate  intuition  of  that  living  and 
exalted  Christ,  whose  holy  land  is  in  the  human  spirit. 

The  two  movements,  however,  are  not  independent. 
Almost  parallel  to  the  composition  of  the  Pauline  ^  letters  ran 
the  transition  from  the  spoken  to  the  written  gospel.  It  must 
have  been  gradual :  it  remains  obscure.  It  was  gradual :  for 
the  oral  teaching  subsisted  long  after  the  first  gospels  were 
put  into  writing ;  indeed,  the  latter  were  supplementary  to  it, 
and  did  not  by  their  prestige  and  use  supplant  it.  It  remains 
obscure :  for  no  accurate  record  of  its  motives  and  stages  was 
preserved  by  an  age  which  could  hardly  be  conscious  of  the 
significance  attaching  to  what  was  being  slowly  finished  under 
its  eyes.  Between  the  early  and  the  final  stages  of  the 
transition  the  epistles  lie.  Their  atmosphere  is  that  of  the 
gospels,  in  the  sense  that  they  presuppose  the  rudimentary 
teaching  of  the  narratives  which  came  to  be  worked  up  into 
these  histories.  It  is  true  that  the  epistles  get  the  start  of 
the  gospels  in  the  order  of  written  composition.  But  this 
fact  has  to  be  qualified,  not  only  by  the  consideration  just 
mentioned,  but  also  by  the  other  fact  that  this  slowness  to 
commit  the  history  of  Jesus  to  writing  was  due  less  to  a  sus- 
picion of  the  written  word  as  an  adequate  representation,  than 
to  the  value  attached  in  that  age  to  the  spoken  and  taught 

^  Schttrer  {HJPy  ii.  iii.  p.  196)  notices  the  languid  interest  felt  by  Pharisaic 
Judaism  in  history.  "It  saw  in  history  merely  an  instruction,  a  warning, 
how  God  ought  to  be  served.  Hellenistic  Judaism  was  certainly  in  a  far  higher 
dcgi'oe  interested  in  history  as  such.*' 
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word  as  the  means  of  training  and  informing  the  mind.  The 
well-known  remark  of  Papias  (ov  yap  rk  ix  r&v  ^i^\ia)v 
ToaovTov  /i€  d><f>€\€lv  xnreXafi^avoVy  oaov  rh  irapci  ^(oarj^  (fxovrjf; 
zeal  fievovoTj^  ^)  is  characteristic  of  Christianity  in  the  first 
century  as  a  whole.  Men  felt  nearer  to  the  central  facts  of 
the  faith  as  they  listened  to  the  teaching  and  reminiscences 
of  the  .older  disciples,  than  through  the  medium  of  any  record 
or  composition  by  way  of  litera  scripta.  Still,  the  reason 
of  this  preference  lay  in  a  deeper  instinct.  For  the  religion 
of  one  who  himself  wrote  nothing  and  centred  everything  in 
the  spirit  and  society  of  his  followers,  writing  (it  was  probably 
felt)  must  after  all  be  secondary.  Before  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  it  is  true,  Paul's  epistles  seem  to  have  acquired 
by  their  extensive  circulation  a  position  of  recognised  import- 
ance and  authority,  at  least  in  Corinth  (Clem.  Kom.  xlvii), 
where  Zahn  {OK.  i.  pp.  811-839),  partly  resting  upon  his 
absurd  date  for  2  Peter,  argues  that  a  collection  of  these 
writings  existed  by  the  ninth  decade  of  the  century.  But 
even  were  this  established,  it  would  not  materially  alter  the 
fact  that  the  communication  of  influence  and  the  maintenance 
of  tradition  remained  for  long  oral,  so  far  as  its  main  phases 
were  concerned.  Not  until  far  on  in  the  literary  develop- 
ment does  the  beatitude  for  the  reader  occur  (Apoc  1^),  or 
the  emphasis  upon  a  scripture's  authority  (Jo  21^);  naturally 
it  is  still  later  when  the  Christian  writings  take  their  place 
beside  the  Hebrew  scriptures  as  topics  of  discussion  and 
reflection  (2  Ti  3^«,  2  Pet  3i«).  Even  the  two  latter  passages 
are  entirely  occupied,  it  is  to  be  noted,  with  the  definition 
of  the  writings  upon  the  side  of  their  practical  bearing  and 
authority  within  the  Christian  societies.  The  whole  move- 
ment towards  this  emphasis  upon  the  written  scriptures  was 
accelerated  by  the  parallel  tendency  in  contemporary  Judaism, 

*  Compare  the  remark  in  Plato's  epistles  (vii.  341  c),  where  he  vindicates 
personal  stimulus  and  instruction  as  the  best  means  of  learning  philosophy  : 
^K  roWijs  ffvvovffUii  yiypofUvrji  repl  rd  irpStyfia  a^d  Kal  rod  (rv^ijv  i^alippjji  oXov  dxb 
TTvffbt  TTih'fyTavTOi  4^a<p$h  0w$  iw  ry  ^lOCV  y^vd/xevov  auT6  ^avrd  ij8rj  Tp4<f>€i.  But 
the  defensive  tone  of  Papias  rather  suggests  that  his  adherence  to  oral  tradition 
required  some  explanation  at  an  age  when  the  written  gospels  were  coming  more 
and  more  into  prominence.   See  Hilgenfeld  on  Papias  {ZwTh  (1901),  pp.  151-156). 
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which,  after  70  A.D.,  became  more  crystallised  than  ever  round 
the  OT  canon  as  its  religious  standard  (cp.  the  famous 
passage  in  4  Esdras  14*^"^).  But  the  comparatively  tardy 
genesis  of  the  historical  instinct  in  the  literature  of  early 
Christianity  was  in  no  sense  an  uncongenial  or  surprising 
feature.  It  is  explicable  as  we  bear  in  mind  the  universal 
adherence  to  systematic  oral  testimony,  to  the  reminiscences 
of  eye-witnesses  and  older  men,  and  not  least  to  the  organised 
worship  and  social  texture  of  the  young  Christian  societies. 
That  adherence  formed  the  central  thread  in  the  strand  of 
early  Christianity.  As  the  years  passed,  however,  oral  testi- 
mony became  more  and  more  inadequate,  and  the  ta-sk  of 
supplementing  it  fell  to  the  two  great  forms  of  Christian 
literature,  the  epistle  and  the  gospel  Both  presupposed  tra- 
dition. Both  were  the  fruit  of  religious  intercourse  within  the 
various  societies.  But  in  the  nature  of  the  case  the  former 
had  a  freer  scope ;  with  its  superior  flexibility  and  simplicity 
it  established  itself  as  prior  in  time  throughout  the  churches. 
When  attention  is  directed  to  facts  like  these,  it  is  brought 
home  to  the  mind  that  the  NT  literature  has  to  be  taken  as 
it  rose,  not  symmetrical,  monotoned,  adamant — ^**one  entire  and 
perfect  chrysolite  " — but  out  of  a  historical  process,  shaped 
by  varying  hopes  and  needs,  and  drawn  from  this  or  that 
circle  of  antipathies  and  affinities.  One  palmary  inference 
follows,  namely,  the  need  of  surveying  the  mental  and  social 
conditions  under  which  the  different  books  were  composed, 
as  well  as  of  using  the  books  for  that  survey.^  Here,  as  else- 
where in  literature  (Heinrici,  "  Die  urchristliche  Ueberlie- 
ferung  u.  das  NT,"  ThA,  pp.  323-339),  the  surrounding  of 
a  document  is  valuable,  no  less  than  its  subject.     Just  as  a 

^A  writing  may  actually  become  a  reliable  witness  to  its  contemporary 
period  although  its  references  to  an  earlier  period  are  found  to  contain  some  un- 
historical  traits.  The  historic  value  of  a  document  does  not  depend  altogether 
upon  its  trustworthiness.  The  primary  question  is  not,  "  Are  its  contents  true, 
or  false,  or  mixed  ?'*  but  **  How  did  this  writing  come  to  be  credited  and  pro- 
duced at  this  particular  time  ?  What  elements  in  the  age  made  this  Uterary 
[iroduct  natural  ? "  The  fact  that  a  writing,  B,  gives  an  idealised  picture  of  some 
early  period,  A,  may  forbid  the  complete  and  unhesitating  inferences  which 
might  bo  drawn  as  to  the  nature  of  A  ;  but  for  aU  this  lack  of  historicity,  it 
throws  fresh  light  on  the  period  of  B's  composition  and  its  relation  to  A  (p.  75). 
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conception  of  the  satiric  spirit  in  its  numerons  forms  is 
essential  to  the  right  understanding  of  authors  like  Fetronius, 
Juvenal,  and  Tacitus,  who  drew  breath  in  it  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  first  century ;  just  as  the  historical  writers  of  the 
Empire  were  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  habit  of  recitation 
which  helped  to  create  for  them  a  literary  climate ;  so  is  it 
with  the  historical  narratives  of  the  NT.  Their  characteristics 
are  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of  the  distinctively  "  reUgious  " 
tendencies  current  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  (cp. 
'NoTdeji,Antike  Kunstprosa,  pp.  451-479),  for  the  satisfaction 
of  which  they  were  composed.  Consequently  some  account 
has  to  be  taken  of  these  as  well  as  of  the  less  obvious  features 
of  their  mental  climate — the  prevailing  ethnic  and  Jewish 
beliefs  in  the  miraculous,  the  cosmic  and  psychic  ideas  of 
angelology,*  demonology,  and  cosmogony,  the  relation  of  the 
material  and  the  spiritual,  the  Messianic  conceptions,  the 
tendencies  of  current  ethics,  the  popularity  of  the  OT,  the 
apocalyptic  efiBuvia  of  Judaism,  and  so  forth.  Otherwise 
one  will  be  missing  at  point  after  point  what  ranks  as  a 
primary  requisite  for  the  study  of  the  NT.  For  before  this 
life  and  literature  can  be  strictly  estimated,  one  must  look 
into  them  and  win  some  feeling  of  their  range  and  limits,  of 
the  successive  light  and  shade,  the  run  and  dip  of  the  slopes, 
the  general  outlhies  and  broader  characteristics  of  usage  and 
opinion,  which  are  suggested  in  the  extant  records.  To  secure 
and  sustain  this  mental  habit  is  the  sesame  of  vision  and 
advance.  Apart  from  it,  study  is  generally  dull  and  fre- 
quently trifling.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  method  which 
can  be  said  to  be  specially  elaborate  or  irksome.  Even  in  the 
least  local  writings  there  is  usually  some  help  yielded  to 
the  patience  and  insight  of  a  modem  mind  bent  on  reaching 
the  actual  incidents  and  ideas  which  were  at  the  con- 
ception of  the  writing,  or  on  extricating  its  antecedents,  its 
relationships,  and  its  neighbourhood.*     Obviously  this  method 

^  The  influence  of  Jewish  angel-worship  on  early  Christianity  is  traced  by 
Luken  in  his  recent  monograph  on  Michael  (1898). 

'Once  for  all,  by  way  of  summary.  To  realise  that  the  central  materials  of 
the  gospels  were  mainly  drawn  up  and  collected  during  the  three  or  four  decades 
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makes  for  the  intelligibility  of  the  NT  as  a  religious 
authority,  just  as  it  is  an  axiom  of  the  expositor.  But  our 
concern  here  is  mainly  with  its  value  for  presenting  the  NT 
as  a  series  of  historical  documents.  The  method  puts  the 
reader  unequivocally  at  the  right  standpoint,  and  prompts 
him  to  ask  the  right  questions.  The  inquiry  must  be  not 
only,  "  What  do  these  pages  mean  ?  "  but — tt^  re  avviarf}  /cal 
Siry  KoX  07ra)9 — *'  Why  was  this  book  written  in  this  particular 
way,  at  this  particular  time  ?  Why  now  and  not  earlier  ? 
or  not  later  ?  Why  precisely  in  this  temper,  style,  spirit  ? 
Is  there  any  special  significance  in  its  method,  omissions, 
date,  character  ?  and  if  so,  what  ? "  Questions  like  these  have 
often  to  be  left  imperfectly  or  dubiously  answered.  They 
bring  more  in  some  quarters  than  in  othera,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  be  explicit  anywhere  on  detail  after  detail.  Some 
writings  have  a  flavour  of  the  soil  in  them,  due  either  to  the 
connection  of  their  author  with  his  time,  or  to  the  contem- 
porary nature  of  their  subjecta  Upon  occasion  a  book 
actually  dates  itself  and  illuminates  its  period.  But  other 
writings  seem,  at  least  on  a  first  impression  of  their  contents, 
to  be  in  the  air.^     Others,  again,  are  more  definite,  yet  exhibit 

which  followed  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  that  the  gospels  themselves  were  not 
composed  until  the  period  65-J05  ;  to  realise  these  facts  will  show — (i.)  that  the 
gospels  are  not  purely  objective  records,  no  mere  chronicles  of  pure  crude  fact, 
or  of  speeches  preserved  verbatim  ;  (iL)  that  they  were  compiled  in  and  for  an 
age  when  the  church  required  Christ  not  as  a  memory  so  much  as  a  religious 
standard,  and  when  it  reverenced  him  as  an  authority  for  its  ideas  and  usages  ,* 
(iii)  that  they  reflect  current  interests  and  feelings,  and  are  shaped  by  the 
experience  and  for  the  circumstances  of  the  church  ;  (iv. )  that  their  conceptions 
of  Christ  and  Christianity  arc  also  moulded  to  some  extent  by  the  activity  and 
expansion  of  the  church  between  30  and  60,  by  its  tradition,  oral  and  written, 
and  by  its  teaching,  especially  that  of  Paul.  The  interval  between  the  death 
of  Jesus  and  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  can  be  seriously  maintained  that  a 
deliberate  record  of  his  life  existed  (c.  65  a.d.),  almost  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the  issue  of  his  author- 
itative biography  by  Bonaventura,  who  wrote  for  practical  purposes  and  under 
contemporary  influence. 

*  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  element  of  timelcssness  in  some  of  these 
early  discussions  and  records.  A  NT  writer  was  not  always  keeping  his  eye  on 
some  contemporary  phase  of  thought  or  action.  Also,  it  is  irrelevant  to  expect  in 
the  early  Christian  literature  allusions  to  events  within  the  Empire  which  bulk 
largely  in  the  common  history  of  the  age.     For  example,  because  an  earthquake 
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conflicting  signs  of  their  day  and  atmosphere,  pointing  this 
way  and  that.  Still,  although  it  cannot  always  be  said  of  a 
NT  writing,  17  \a\id  aov  Brjkov  ae  7rot€A,  this  method  of 
historical  interrogation,  seeking  the  period  as  well  as  the 
literary  product,  is  richest  in  aperpus  and  results,  however 
often  it  may  be  baffled.  Certainly  in  the  field  of  NT  litera- 
ture one  cannot  hope  to  hear  the  grass  growing.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  reasonably  expected  is  to  catch  and  preserve  some 
sense  of  development  upon  the  whole,  and  in  its  more  pro- 
minent stages.  But  the  method  seems  to  be  the  one  avail- 
able mode  of  rendering  the  history  of  early  Christian  thought 
something  better  than  the  mere  series  of  loosely  joined 
enigmas  which  it  too  often  resembles  in  current  text-books. 
This  literature  is  not  a  succession  of  dark  lonely  pools ;  and 
to  take  up  the  books  of  the  NT  as  isolated  pieces  of  theology 
or  history,  to  group  them  on  any  artificial  or  a  priori 
principles  of  criticism,  is  to  court  gratuitous  error,  and  often 
to  make  such  knowledge  as  may  be  actually  secured,  both 
vain  and  vague. 

One  outcome  of  this  method  is  that  a  writing  has  to  be 
taken  as  a  problem  before  it  can  be  expected  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  picture.  Primarily,  though  not  exclusively  or  even 
chiefly,  its  function  is  to  give  evidence  of  a  stage  in  the 
process  by  which  the  gi'eat  movement  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience went  forward.  How  suggestive  a  clue  to  the 
experience  and  hopes  of  people  at  any  period  is  furnished 
by  their  literature — the  books  they  produced,  the  writings 
they  enjoyed,  the  records  on  which  they  were  sustained ! 
These,  we  may  be  sure,  were  no  mere  jcux  (Tesprit,  isolated  or 
capricious.     They  give  a  transcript  of  their  origin  and  vital 

is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Lyciis  valley  during  the  seven th  decade,  it  is 
dedxiced  by  many  scholars  that  Colossians  and  the  Apocalypse  (2-3)  must  have 
been  written  either  just  before  or  long  after  that  catastrophe,  as  it  would  have 
been  alluded  to  in  these  writings  if  they  had  been  sent  to  the  district  shortly 
afterwards.  The  inference  is  untrue.  Early  Christian  writers  were  not 
interested  in  physical  geography,  nor  ought  we,  in  all  fairness,  to  expect 
from  them  information  upon  the  outward  details  of  their  age.  The  man  who 
is  absorbed  in  gazing  at  the  stars  grows  oblivious  to  the  wind  upon  his  face  and 
the  mud  and  insects  at  his  feet. 
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function.  And  what  significance,  in  turn,  lies  within  that 
experience  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  books  in 
question  I  That  a  book  like  Acts,  for  example,  was  probably 
composed  under  the  Flavian  regime,  is  a  fact  that  speaks 
volumes.^  What  a  satisfactory  criticism  should  attempt  to 
do,  is  to  fairly  analyse  the  meaning  of  such  a  fact,  to  infer 
from  it  some  of  the  troubles  and  triumphs  of  early  Chris- 
tianity within  the  Empire,  and  to  detect  the  precise  con- 
ditions of  internal  and  external  life  which  prompted  the 
composition  of  the  book  there  and  then.  After  this  historic 
scrutiny  of  its  antecedents  and  environment,  the  book  can  be 
used  more  freely  and  safely  as  evidence  for  the  earlier  age 
sketched  in  its  pages.  A  similar  test  has  to  be  applied  in 
the  case  of  the  other  histories  in  the  NT.  Each  has  the 
signs  of  its  time.  Occasionally  they  are  difficult  to  read,  but 
they  are  there  in  greater  or  less  numbers.  And  if  anything  is 
calculated  to  stir  and  direct  the  historical  imagination,  it  is  the 
presentation  and  study  of  the  relevant  documents  springing 
one  after  another  from  an  underlying  life  which  might 
otherwise  pass  undetected  or  lie  misunderstood;  just  as  the 
charm  and  fascination  of  Oriental  cities  partly  consists  in 
the  freedom  of  observing  the  naively  open  activity  and  manu- 
facture in  street  and  in  bazar.  One  feels  present  at  the 
making  and  shaping  of  things.  It  is  the  engrossing  sense  of  a 
process,  and  of  a  process  seen  at  work.  For  this  the  records 
may  prove  defective.  But  although  the  historic  instinct  has 
the  duty  of  supplying  carefully  the  gaps  in  the  rise  and  course 

^  Similarly  the  developed  state  of  the  Christian  churches  at  that  epoch  helps 
to  explain  the  author's  omissions  as  well  as  his  choice  of  incidents  and 
emphasis  upon  certain  points  (e.g.  the  name  ''Christian,"  11^)  which  had 
acquired  in  subsequent  years  especial  prominence.  The  varied  degrees  of 
historicity  in  Acts  are  patent  enough,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  total 
impression  of  purpose  and  function  which  the  book  bears  upon  the  mind.  It 
is  a  narrative,  accurate  upon  the  whole,  written  by  one  who  endeavoured  to 
state  the  facts  honestly  and  impressively  so  far  as  they  bore  upon  his  main 
design,  but  who  had  probably  to  depend  upon  secondhand,  inferior  tradition  at 
various  points  in  the  course  of  his  story.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  take  passages 
like  1"'  ^  2*-"  6»""  19*-'' "'»  as  characteristic  and  representative.  Like  the 
similar  series  in  Matthew  (2^-^  8»-»  12«»  I'n*-^  2ls-»  26«-*»  27"-»- ""«  28"'"), 
they  rather  correspond  to  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum. 
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and  change  of  institutioDS  or  ideas,  a  prompted  imagination  ^ 
— together  with  a  sense  of  real  if  half-hidden  order — can 
readily  be  disciplined  till  it  becomes  the  very  eye  of  accurate 
research.  Only,  its  materials  need  to  be  arranged,  and 
arranged  (as  far  as  possible)  naturally.  It  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  looking  at  them  unwarped.  The  NT  literature 
oonstitutes  in  itself  a  series  of  ranged  results  and  successive 
reflections.  It  is  that,  even  when — as  in  the  historical 
sections — it  is  infinitely  more.  The  consequence  is  that 
when  the  writings  are  taken  thus  as  an  outcome  of  life,  the 
scheme  of  their  arrangement  affords  some  aid  in  the  work  of 
correcting  one's  first  impressions  into  greater  exactness :  the 
result  being  that  in  this  supremely  diflBcult  field  of  early 
Christianity  the  mind  is  able  to  trace  with  less  and  less 
obscurity  t^e  dim  processes  of  thought  and  half -suppressed 
transitions  that  over  and  again  occur  between  phases 
apparently  broken  and  writings  superficially  dissimilar. 

This  habit  of  reading  oneself  into  the  continuity  of  a 
period  of  history  by  means  of  sympathetic  and  accurate 
insight  is  in  any  case  hardly  won,  nor  does  it  become 
altogether  simple  in  regard  to  the  NT.  There  also  one  has 
to  win  at  the  outset  a  view  of  the  records  and  documents  in 
their  separate  rise  and  relative  positions.  One  by  one  they 
come  up  on  the  horizon,  coherent  and  successive.  It  is 
imperative  that  their  inclusive  life  be  rendered  visible  and 
distinct.  But  the  amount  of  that  distinctness  will  depend 
largely  upon  a  previous,  comparative  study  of  the  literature 
which  contains  all  that  is  extant  of  the  life's  expression.* 

'  "By  veracious  imagination,  I  mean  the  working  ont  in  detail  of  the 
Tirioas  steps  by  which  a  political  or  social  change  was  reached,  using  all  extant 
evidence  and  supplying  deficiencies  by  carefnl  analogical  creation.  How 
triumphant  opinions  originally  spread — how  institutions  arose — what  were  the 
conditions  of  great  inventions,  discoveries,  or  theoretic  conceptions ;  ...  all 
these  grand  elements  of  history  require  the  illumination  of  special  imaginat- 
ive treatment "  (George  Eliot,  Leavtsfrom  a  NbUbook), 

'  Literary  criticism  and  historical  criticism,  it  is  plain,  are  correlative.  In 
the  balance  of  both  lies  the  only  method  of  attaining  anything  like  reasonable 
certainty.  Exaggerate  the  latter,  and  you  are  liable  to  read  into  the  writings 
a  priori  tendencies  which  Impose  on  each  document  a  place  and  purpose  in 
some  preconceived  scheme.    Exaggerate  the  former,  and  you  are  at  the  mercy  of 

4 
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The  point  is  to  work  with  the  documents,  and  to  work  with 
them  in  some  reliable  scheme  or  sequence.  Method,  order, 
system — that  is  an  essential  of  research.  Work  done  in 
the  atmosphere  of  order  develops  insensibly  a  mental  justice. 
It  produces  a  trained  and  accurate  sense  for  understanding 
the  details  and  mastering  the  broad  lines  of  a  subject,  as  in 
this  way  the  various  departments  come  to  offer  less  and  less 
dif&culty  or  embarrassment  to  the  imagination  and  the  judg- 
ment. This  faculty  of  determining  the  place  and  worth  of 
any  fact  or  phase  in  the  historical  development,  and  of  ascer- 
taining and  arranging  what  are  the  really  salient  points,  is  a 
cardinal  element  in  all  critical  inquiry,  and  it  particularly 
applies  to  NT  criticism.  To  be  put  en  route  with  these  early 
Christian  writers  is  the  pressing  need  for  their  interpretation. 
Consequently  it  is  clear  gain  to  have  some  reliable  scheme  of 
the  literature  kept  before  the  mind  until  we  come  to  think 
instinctively  along  its  lines,  while  the  figure  of  it  rises  to  the 
historical  imagination,  unsought  and  indispensable. 

All  this  is  introductory,  but  there  is  truth  and  fruit  in 
it.  No  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  verbal  contents  of  the 
literature  can  avail  unless  it  is  capable  of  finding  the  various 
documents  in  natural  contact  with  the  periods  and  crises 
from  which  they  actually  emergefd.  Contemporaries  under- 
stood these  writings  from  their  age.  So,  in  a  sense,  do  we. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  knowledge  we  possess  of 
the  age  is  usually  due  to  our  study  of  the  writings.  Mainly 
from  their  own  evidence,  partly  from  the  general  non- 
Christian  literature  of  the  period,  partly  from  the  available 
inscriptions,  this   reconstruction  has  to  be  contrived.     But 

verbal  arguments  and  the  insufficient  evidenoe  of  style,  while  the  historical 
situation  lacks  definiteness  and  content.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  bias  to  be 
feared  in  modern  criticism.  As  Gunkel  puts  it,  though  for  another  purpose, 
die  Welt  besteht  nicht  nur  aus  Menschen,  die  Bttoher  schreiben,  und  die  sie 
abeohreiben.  Die  modeme  Kritik  hat  bisher  die  Bedeutung  der  mttndlichen 
Tradition  vielfach  iibersehen  und  ist  allzu  geneigt,  bei  jeder  Beriihrung  zweier 
Schriften  auf  litterarische  Abhangigkeit  zu  schliessen  (ScMpfung  und  ChaoSf  p. 
58).  See  Wrede's  arguments  in  GO  A  (1896),  517  f.,  and  Ueher  Aufgabe  «. 
Afeihode  der  tog,  NT  Theologie  (1898),  pp.  25-34,  49-51 ;  also  Preusohen's 
article  (ZNW  (1900),  pp.  1-15),  "Idee  oder  Methode?"  and  the  essay  by 
Bousset  {TR  (1899),  pp.  1-15). 
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the  two  latter  methods  presuppose  the  first;  and  the  first 
involves  this  need  and  practice  of  accurate  chronological 
handling.  To  ascertain  the  relative  order  of  the  NT  writings 
in  general,  to  take  them  up  one  by  one  as  they  were  given  ^ 
to  the  early  Christian  communities,  to  approach  a  document 
as  it  lies,  warm  and  alive,  within  its  special  period,  to  let 
each  successively  make  its  characteristic  and  precise  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind,  to  follow  the  varied  courses,  thus  lighted 
up,  of  the  early  Christian  reflection  as  it  worked  upon  the 
&ct8  of  the  evangelic  consciousness,  to  trace  the  varied 
implicates  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  their  evolution — this,  a 
mental  discipline  to  start  with,  is  an  invaluable  apprentice- 
ship for  acquiring  some  keener  insight  not  merely  into  the 
individual  contributions  and  traits  of  special  writers  and 
writings,  but  also  into  the  sweep  and  scope  of  what  is 
"  beyond  question  the  most  momentous  fact  in  history,  the 
effect  produced  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,"  ^ 
so  far  as  that  effect  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  NT 
literature. 

Such  a  rearrangement  of  the  literature  as  that  offered  in 
this  volume  is  therefore  intended  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  map. 
With  its  aid  the  reader  will  be  enabled  more  successfully  to 
make  his  way  into  and  throughout  the  varied  phases  of  the 
apostolic  age  in  natural  succession,  as  well  as  to  gain  a  stand- 
point for  any  further  surveys  of  its  theology  or  organisation. 
A  distinct  effort  is  needed  if  the  modern  mind  is  to  realise 
the  situation  of  any  NT  document.  There  is  always  work 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  rendering  explicit  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  are  vitally  important  for  the  interpretation 

^  One  most  demar,  however,  to  descriptions  of  the  NT  literatnre  as  ''the 
doemnents  fonnally  put  before  the  world  by  a  society — as  adequate  accounts  of 
its  own  origin,  and  tests  of  its  future  teaching  and  practice  "  (Lock,  Exegesis 
€f(he  NT,  p.  10),  or  of  an  individual  book  like  Acts  as  "  an  authorised  account 
of  the  deeds  of  apostles"  (Robinson,  EBx,  i.  675).  This  is  the  ecclesiastical  or 
canonical  standpoint,  not  the  historical.  It  reflects  the  mind  not  so  much  of 
the  original  writers  of  the  NT  literature  as  of  the  later  generations  who  used 
that  literatnre  for  the  wider  purposes  of  the  catholic  church. 

'  Goldwin  Smith.  On  the  richness  of  present  NT  research  in  the  matter  of 
historical  points  of  view,  see  Hamack's  remarks,  Contemp,  Jkv.  (1886),  pp. 
221-225. 
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of  a  writing,  and  yet  are  mostly  taken  for  granted  in  its 
pages.  To  bring  these  assumed,  sub-conscious  facts  together 
is  a  task  awaiting  the  historical  imagination  at  almost  every 
step,  part  of  its  province  including  the  mastery  of  those  facts 
and  relationships  which  are  implied  in  the  structure  and  con- 
nection of  a  given  record,  and  with  which  one  must  sedulously 
learn  to  feel  at  home.  A  subsidiary  and  provisional  aid  to 
this  can  be  furnished  often  by  a  study  of  the  documents  in 
question.  History,  as  Niebuhr  used  to  declare,  has  two 
methods  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  her  sources ;  she  has 
criticism  and  the  divining  faculty.  Plainly,  both  must  work 
together.  Indeed,  in  exegesis  and  interpretation,  criticism 
constantly  depends  upon  the  faculty  of  intuition.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  divining  power  of  the  historical  imagination 
cannot  see  to  contribute  its  final  and  special  gift  of  recon- 
struction until  criticism  has  attempted  as  far  as  possible  to 
discharge  its  preliminary  task  and  arrange  the  materials  in 
some  approximately  reliable  scheme.  Appreciation  of  past 
ages  is  frequently  hindered  by  nothing  more  serious  than 
some  trifling  amount  of  obscurity  which  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  secreted  in  the  traditional  presentment  of  the  materials 
for  modem  study.  An  equally  slight  alteration  of  position 
will  occasionally  put  the  observer  in  the  way  of  considerable 
results.  That  is  the  hope  and  aim  of  the  present  edition 
with  regard  to  the  NT.  Here,  no  less  than  elsewhere,  the 
very  sequence  of  writings  is  at  times  full  of  significance ; 
any  literary  method  which  promotes  the  comparative  study 
and  use  of  these  writings  has  a  value  of  its  own  for  the  larger 
work  of  historical  and  religious  appreciation,  in  forcing  atten- 
tion to  some  aspects  and  relations  of  the  NT  which  lie  in 
shadow,  as  well  as  in  bringing  the  mind  closer  to  the  original 
design  and  actual  shape  of  the  literature  in  question.  Within 
the  NT,  of  all  places,  one  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  any 
plain  mechanical  assistance  to  the  imaginative  faculty,^  as  it 

^**l(  the  critical  edacation  of  the  historian  suffice,  he  can  lay  bare,  nnder 
every  detail  of  architecture,  every  stroke  in  a  picture,  every  phrase  in  a  writing, 
the  special  sensation  whence  detail,  stroke,  or  phrase  had  issue  ;  he  is  present 
at  the  drama  which  was  enacted  in  the  soul  of  artist  or  writer ;  the  choice  of  a 
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exercises  its  function  of  quickly  reaching,  carefully  decipher- 
ing, and  accurately  following  these  modes  of  earlier  and 
different  thought.  Voir  c*est  avoir.  Even  an  optical  aid 
may  prove  at  times  of  curious  service  to  the  mini 


II 

What  is  required,  then,  is  some  displacement  within  the 
canonical  stereotyped  order  of  the  NT.  As  it  stands,  in 
either  a  Greek  or  an  English  edition,  this  order  was  compiled 
for  different  purposes  and  on  different  principles  from  those 
of  modem  historical  research.  The  object  was  palpably 
didactic  The  churches  naturally  endeavoured  to  arrange  the 
literature  in  order  to  bring  out  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  spirit  and  society.  From  the  third  council  of 
Carthage  in  a.d.  397,  a  general  arrangement  appears  to  have 
prevailed,  which  has  been  reproduced  from  Jerome's  Vulgate 
in  our  English  Bibles,  with  one  great  changa  Three  unities 
or  groups  of  writings — the  "  gospels,"  the  "  epistles  of  Paul " 
with  or  without  Hebrews,  and  the  "  catholic  epistles  " — 
were  massed  together,  closed  by  the  Apocalypse.  Eoughly 
speaking,  this  may  be  described  as  the  dominant  order.  The 
chronological  principle,  so  far  as  it  was  considered  at  all, 
evidently  referred  to  the  order  of  the  events  narrated  or  pre- 
supposed ;  hence,  e,g,,  the  book  of  Acts  often  came  between 
the  gospels  and  the  following  epistles.  Still,  it  was  usage, 
not  law,  that  really  determined  the  sequence.  East  and  West 
differed  considerably  upon  this  as  upon  weightier  topics ;  and 
the  scheme  remained  unfixed,  indefinite.  For  a  long  time, 
indeed,  one  or  two  books  seem  to  move  up  and  down  the  canon 
in  quite  an  arbitrary  fashion. 

These  and  other  variations,  however,  in  the  canonical  order 

word,  the  brevity  or  length  of  a  sentence,  the  nature  of  a  metaphor,  the  accent 
of  a  verse,  the  development  of  an  argument — everything  is  a  symbol  to  him  ; 
while  his  eyes  read  the  text,  his  soul  and  miud  pursue  the  continuous  develop- 
ment and  the  everchanging  succession  of  the  emotions  and  conceptions  out  of 
which  the  text  has  sprang  "  (H.  A.  Tains). 
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of  the  NT  vrritings  belong  to  the  history  of  the  canon  ^ 
rather  than  to  a  study  of  the  writings  themselves.  They 
represent  interests  and  tendencies  quite  other  than  chrono- 
logical In  the  group  of  the  gospels,  e.g.  Matthew  and  John 
are  occasionally  put  first,  as  their  authors  were  considered  to 
be  personal  disciples  or  apostles  of  Jesus.  The  connection  of 
Mark  and  Luke  with  the  historical  Christ  was  secondary; 
they  were  merely  apostolic  men,  and  as  a  result  their  gospels 
were  put  later  (TertulL  adv.  Marc.  iv.  2).  Other  variations 
are  less  obvious  in  motive.  In  the  group  of  Pauline  letters 
it  is  not  certain,  even  in  Marcion's  arrangement,  whether  a 
chronological  principle  is  at  work  at  all.  Other  interests,  at 
any  rate,  predominate  in  his  and  other  catalogues,  as  in  the 
Muratorian  fragment,  where  Paul's  epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  are  grouped  together  in  order  to  precede  those 
addressed  to  private  individuals.  Similarly  with  the  phalanx 
of  the  "  catholic  epistles."  The  fairly  common  order — James, 
1  Peter,  John — ^may  be  a  reflection  of  (Gal  2®)  the  relative 
rank  assigned  to  the  trio  of  supposed  authors  in  the  judgment 
of  the  early  church.  In  other  cases  the  arrangement — Judas 
preceding  James — ^probably  echoes  the  successive  admission 
of  each  to  canonicity.  Among  the  groups  themselves,  the 
Pauline  epistles  and  the  "  catholic  "  change  places  between 
Acts  and  the  Apocalypse,  while  the  last-named  may  be  said 
almost    invariably    to    close    the   NT   canon,*    a    position 

*  Gregory's  ''Prolegomena  to  Tischendorfs  NT,"  iii.  1.  pp.  181-140,  De 
lihrorwm  ordine;  Laurent,  p.  41  f.  ;  Zahn,  GK,  i.,  pp.  60-80,  iL  pp.  848- 
888  ;  S.  Berger,  Histovre  de  la  Vulgate  pendant  Us  premiers  sUcles  du  moyen  age 
(1898),  pp.  801-806,  881-842  ;  Westcott,  Histwy  of  NT  Canon  (Appendix  D) ; 
SCvdia  Biblica,  iii  (1891),  pp.  217-325  ;  Jtllicher  :  Eiid.  pp.  442-445  ;  Nestle, 
Mnf.  128-182  {E.Tr.  161  f.,  etc.) ;  also  the  closing  essay  in  Bovon's  Ji^us  el 
V  Egliae  des premiers  jours.  The  lingering  indefiniteness  of  the  canonical  order 
is  curiously  illustrated  by  a  phrase  of  Athanasius  (Festal,  epp.  xxxix.),  who 
introduces  his  arrangement  of  the  biblical  literature  with  the  words  xp^<>/^t' 
Tpbs  ff^HTTOAnv  TTj$  ifULVToO  r6X/ti7S  icrX. 

*At  the  dose  of  Dante's  pageant  of  the  NT  writers  (Purgatorio,  xxix.) 
there  appears — 

"Behind  them  all. 
One  single  old  man,  sleeping  as  ho  camo, 
With  a  shrewd  visage  '* ; 
i,e.  John,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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naturally  suggested  by  its  contents  and  the  aptness  of  its 
conclusion  (Apoc  22^-  ^•). 

In  short,  hardly  any  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
arrange  even  the  letters  of  Paul  in  chronological  order,  much 
less  to  determine  the  date  of  each  writmg  separately.  When 
all  had  come  to  be  gathered  into  a  whole,  the  principle  of 
arrangement  varied :  a  desire  to  separate  controverted  and 
accepted  writings  (as  in  the  Muratorian  fragment),  a  specific- 
ally theological  intention,^  some  regard  to  the  relative  length 
of  the  epistles,  or  to*  the  dignity  and  rank  possessed  by  the 
different  churches  to  which  they  were  addressed,  probably 
some  idea  of  parallelism  to  the  OT  or  symmetry  with  it,^ 
possibly  considerations  of  authorship.  The  usage  throughout 
the  churches  was  quite  inexact :  the  principles  that  determined 
it  divergent.' 

In  view  of  the  practical  ends  of  the  canon,  little  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  to  this  procedure  of  the  church.  So  far,  a 
modem  reader  might  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  dictum  of 
Spinoza :  doctimentorum  cattsas  nihil  curamus.  But  when  the 
question  comes  to  be  one  of  analytic  criticism  as  a  prelude  to 
some  historical  synthesis,  it  is  no  longer  an  adequate  method  to 
take  the  literature  exactly  as  it  happens  to  stand.  To  acquire 
any  grasp  of  the  problems  of  origin,  composition,  and  independ- 
ence, some  critical  base  is  required,  and  this  must  be  sought 
in  a  rearrangement  of  the  documents.  Otherwise,  investiga- 
tion is  simply  handicapped.  It  is  lured  to  ignore  the 
relative  positions  of  the  leading  records,  and  thus  to  miss  the 
sense  of  their  order  and  proportions.  For  the  canonical 
order  of  the  NT  is  not  even  a  neutral  medium  for  such  study. 

'  For  subjective  reasons,  e,g.  Lather,  followed  by  Tyndale,  placed  Hebrews, 
James,  Jadas,  and  the  Apocalypse  disapprovingly  at  tiie  end  of  the  K.T.  after 
"the  true  and  certain  capital  books." 

'Sicnt  post  legem  prophetae,  et  post  prophetas  hagiographi,  ita  post 
Evangelinm  apostoli,  et  post  apostolos  doctores  ordine  successerunt :  Hugo  de 
S.  Vict.  De  Script,  6,  though  ** doctores"  carries  us  beyond  the  NT  canon. 

'A  curious  arrangement  seems  to  occur  in  the  Apostolic  Constitut.  (iL  57) : 
"Let  our  acts  be  read,  and  the  letters  of  our  fellow-worker  Paul  .  .  .  and 
afterwards  let  a  deacon  or  presbyter  read  the  gospels."  But  this  is  probably 
a  mere  ecclesiastical  injunction. 
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Occasionally  it  becomes  a  positive  and  plentiful  hindrance. 
Even  for  a  trained  and  alert  intelligence  there  is  a  certain 
effort  in  reading,  say  1  Thessal.,  and  at  the  same  time  refusing 
to  allow  the  intrusion  of  ideas  developed  in  the  Galatian  and 
Boman  letters  which  precede  it  in  the  printed  Testament. 
How  arduous,  yet  how  necessary,  to  read  the  Apocalypse 
before  the  fourth  gospel,  or  again  to  study  Hebrews  and  Acts 
without  being  swayed  by  the  previously  printed  and  subse- 
quently written  pages  of  John  1  ^  These  are  but  instances  of  the 
blurring  efifect  produced  by  the  canonical  order,  with  all  its 
excellence  and  convenience.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  such 
an  effect  should  not  be  obviated.  Print  may  be  made  to  serve 
the  mind  instead  of  misdirecting  it,  and  the  service  is  greatly 
to  be  desired.  True  criticism  of  the  NT  is  like  science,  it 
becomes  "  a  precious  visitant "  only  when  it  has  been  trained 
in  the  methods  of  historical  evolution, 

"  Taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 
The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 
Of  order  and  distinctness." 

Part  of  this  teaching  is  to  have  the  imagination  impressed 
exactly  and  vividly  with  the  recurring  sequences  of  thought 
and  feeling.  But  these,  again,  to  be  lucid,  must  be  exhibited 
in  the  natural  order  of  their  expression ;  and  they  can 
readily  be  thus  exhibited.  Under  the  most  favourable  circiun- 
stances,  a  taxing  effort  is  required  to  realise  the  NT  facts 
and  conceptions  with  anything  like  consecutiveness  and 
coherence.  To  reduce  some  of  the  initial  and  avoidable 
obstacles,  and  to  help  the  mind  past  these  to  a  scrutiny  and 
appreciation  of  the  matters  which  are  really  at  issue  in  NT 
criticism,  constitute  one  aim  of  the  present  edition,  and 
furnish  the  justification  of  its  divergence  from  the  canonical 
order.  It  is  offered  as  a  minor  contribution  to  the  study  of 
the  records,  on  the  principle  that  some  light  is  often  to  be 

^  To  this  in  part  may  he  also  due  the  nnhistorical  presuppositions  which 
treat  the  minor  writings  of  the  NT  unfairly  by  reading  into  them  or  expecting 
from  them  more  or  less  systematic  developed  conceptions.  Cp.  Doissmann's 
spirited  protest  in  regard  to  the  mishandling  of  the  catholic  epistles,  ZThK 
(1893),  pp.  138,  184,  with  Wrede's  equally  judicious  discussion,  Utber  Aufgahe 
u.  Methode  dcr  aog.  NTTh,  p.  17  f. 
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found  in  the  mere  knowledge  that  one  book  comes  after 
another,  especially  when  that  knowledge  is  stereotyped  in 
black  and  white.  The  customary  arrangement  fails  to  entirely 
conceal  or  express  this  truth  of  succession.  Consequently 
these  pages  will  do  their  work  as  they  present,  in  some  more 
adequate  form,  the  materials  for  that  regular  survey  apart 
from  which  the  process  of  critical  research  is  apt  to  find 
itself  misled  or  hampered. 

Ill 

One  or  two  sentences  fall  to  be  added  by  way  of  ex- 
planation. 

The  priority  of  the  Pauline  epistles  to  the  gospels 
suggests  three  considerations  which  are  extremely  important 
for  a  proper  attitude  to  the  whole  subject — (a)  Their  priority 
does  not  ipso  facto  support,  although  it  certainly  suggests,  a 
theory  of  literary  dependence  between  these  writings  and, 
say,  tiie  third  and  fourth  gospels.  The  final  proofs  of  such 
filiation  are  intemaL  There  is  a  natural  temptation  to  lay 
almost  peremptory  stress  upon  the  external  positions  of 
books,  and  this  delusion  is  encouraged  by  the  printed  form 
of  a  modem  edition.  But  such  unscientific  assumptions  must 
be  ruled  out  of  court.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
NT  groups,  the  literary  relationship  between  an  earlier  and  a 
later  document  (when  their  relative  position  can  be  independ- 
ently fixed)  depends  upon  a  far  wider  and  subtler  range 
of  facts,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  any  writing  may  have 
circulated  ^  during  the  first  century,  beyond  its  originally  local 
scope  (an  extent  which  varies,  of  course,  with  its  subject  and 
form),  and  also  the  amount  of  organic  connection  which  may 
be  presumed  to  have  existed  between  one  writing  and  another 

^  Classical  literature  famishes  some  analogies  for  this.  Christian  writings 
may  have  been  (a)  reprodnced  by  means  of  written  copies,  a  method  which 
would  be  at  best  limited,  or  (b)  read  with  comments  to  various  circles  of 
listeners.  Probably  the  latter  method  was  more  common  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  (1  Ti  4**,  Apoc  1',  /wxd/Kos  6  dyayipthcKuv  xal  ol  Ako6ovt€s  rods 
X^ot/t  rris  vfHHfnfrelatf  etc.).  Pliny's  correspondence  is  full  of  references  to  the 
custom  of  "publishing"  a  book  by  reading  it  aloud  to  a  group  of  friends. 
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under  the  ascertained  literary  methods  of  the  age.  The  order 
of  documents  in  time,  as  that  is  exhibited  in  a  printed  scheme, 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  dependejice  of  the  later  on 
the  earlier.  Apai't  from  a  further  scrutiny  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  writings  were  composed  and  of  their  contents, 
the  assumption  is  unwarranted.  The  precedence  of  one  writ- 
ing over  another  in  the  matter  of  years  may  or  may  not  imply 
literary  dependence.  Print  at  any  rate  can  merely  aflford  a 
basis  for  the  discussion  of  such  problems,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
minority  of  cases  that  the  date  of  a  NT  writing  cannot  be 
established  with  some  meeisure  of  security  apart  from  the 
question  of  its  literary  connections. 

The  special  relation  of  Paulinism  to  the  literature  and 
life  of  the  next  generation  forms,  however,  a  problem  of 
great  moment  for  the  study  of  the  apostolic  age.  After 
Philippians,  the  early  Christian  literature  represents  a  de- 
velopment which  is  merely  semi-Pauline,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
termed  Pauline  at  all  The  distinctive  principles  of  Paulinism 
were  too  characteristic  and  individual  to  form  a  basis  for  the 
general  Christianity  of  the  churches  as  a  whole;  although 
these  were  largely  indebted  for  their  emancipation  from 
Judaistio  Christianity  to  Paul's  vigour,  yet  their  relation  to 
Jesus,  the  Law,  and  the  OT,and  their  conceptions  of  faith,  sin, 
and  righteousness,  were  for  the  most  part  only  verbally  akin 
to  those  of  the  great  apostle.  The  sharp  antithesis  of  the 
earlier  conflict  waned.  Paul's  general  universalism  passed  on 
to  find  analogous  elements  in  the  more  liberal  phases  of  Jewish 
Christianity,  and  from  these  under  the  prevalent  Hellenism 
of  the  age  grew  the  "Catholicism"  which  stamps  the  sub- 
Pauline  literature.  The  original  Paulinism,  however,  in  its 
religious  idiosyncrasies  of  thought  and  feeling,  was  buried 
with  its  author,  or  survived  merely  in  his  epistles.  Outside 
of  these  it  never  lived  in  its  entireness  and  individuality. 
Paulinism  touched  more  or  less  deeply  all  subsequent 
Christian  writers,  for  without  it  they  could  hardly  have 
written  at  all.  But  none  was  a  Paulinist,  in  the  strict  sense ; 
none  even  an  anti-Paulinist.  For  them  and  their  age,  as 
even  Clem.  Eom.  proves,  the  Pharisaic  world  of  Paul  had 
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little  interest  or  attraction.     It  merely  represented  a  special 
phase  in  which  the  principles  of  catholic  Christianity  had 
first  won  a  final  triumph.    The  great ''  pathologist  of  Judaism  " 
was  the  pioneer,  not  the  founder,  of  Gentile  Christianity  as  it 
rose  after  70  A.D.  into  a  denationalised  and  broad  organisation 
of  communities  throughout  the  Empire.     His  main  contribu- 
tion was  to  build  the  bridge  from  Semitic  monotheism  to 
those  Hellenistic  conceptions  which  were  needed  to  develop 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  new  faith.     As  for  many  of  his 
arguments  and  antitheses,  his  theological  categories,  solutions, 
and  methods  of  interpretation,  they  proved  of  little  or  no 
service  to  the  majority  of  later  Christians,  whose  early  train- 
ing and  altered  circumstances  demanded  help  from  quite 
another    st^mdpoint.      The    presuppositions    of    the    later 
Catholicism  or  general  Christianity  of  the  sub-apostolic  age 
did  not  lie  in  distinctively  Pauline  conceptions.     The  Gentile 
Christians  who  formed  the  large  majority  in  most  of  the 
Christian  communities,  were  susceptible  less  to  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  Paul's  great  genius  than  to  the  influences  making 
for  monotheism  and  morality  which  his  preaching  shared  with 
the  liberal  Judaism  of  the  Diaspora,  Hellenistic  ethics,  and 
the  social  aspirations  in  the  Empire.     These  ideals  and  dis- 
positions converged  to  create  a  situation  which  formed  a 
vantage-ground  for  what  proved  to  be  the  permanent  shape 
of  the  new  faith.     Law  to  these  Christians  was  a  different 
thing  from  what  "the  law"  had  been  to  Paul  or  to  the 
Palestinian  nationalists  within  the  church.     Such  essential 
principles  as  the  universaHsm  of  the  gospel — an  idea  of  Jesus 
which  Paul  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  enunciate 
and  urge — the  abolition  of  national  distinctions,  the  supre- 
macy of  Jesus  as  a  revelation  of  God, — these  and  the  like 
passed  into  the  average  consciousness  of  Christianity.     But 
the  deep   postulates  upon  which  Paul   based   his  religious 
psychology  failed  to  win  a  similar  recognition.     The  con- 
ceptions of  faith  and  redemption,  the  idea  of  the  Christian's 
union  with  Christ,  the  principle  of  the  Spirit,  are  instances  of 
elements  unassimilated  by  a  later  age,  which  even  in  employing 
the  same  language  failed  to  use  it  with  the  rich  thought  and 
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feeling  of  the  great  apostle.  It  is  a  complex  and  important 
problem,  this  whole  question  of  the  relation  between  early 
Christianity  and  its  great  figure  who  was  second  only  to  Jesus. 
To  what  degree  each  of  the  subsequent  writings  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  style  and  conceptions  of  Paulinism,  how  far 
such  influence — when  it  can  be  traced — was  conscious,  or 
due  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  age  which  had  absorbed 
many  of  the  Pauline  phrases,  how  far  also  such  apparent 
resemblances  may  be  the  result  of  a  common  pre-Christian 
consciousness,  to  what  extent  Paul  can  be  taken  as  a  fair 
exponent  of  average  Christianity, — these  are  among  the  chief 
inquiries  which  fall  to  be  answered  before  the  early  Christian 
development  can  be  historically  traced.^  Especially  vital  is 
the  question  of  how  far  the  Pauline  epistles  can  J^e  r^arded 
as  representing  even  the  common.  Christianity  of  their  own 
period.  The  loss  of  any  other  documents  directly  springing 
from  that  period,  and  reflecting  some  of  the  varied  phases  of 
early  Christian  development  during  these  decades  between 
30  and  70,  is  quite  irreparable.  How  different,  for  example, 
would  be  our  conception  of  the  Eeformation  did  we  merely 
possess  the  writings  of  Luther  without  a  vestige  of  Zwingli, 
Carlstadt,  Melanchthon,  Hutten,  or  Erasmus!  But  in  any 
case  there  was  nothing  in  the  development  of  post-Pauline 
Christianity  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the  revival  by 
which  Isaiah's  ideas  were  carried  forward  to  a  central  and 
dominant  place  in  the  Deuteronomic  phase,  after  the  bitter 
reaction  which  followed  the  great  prophet's  death.  The 
heroic  spirit  of  Paulinism-  met  with  no  reaction  and  no 
revival — ^inside   the  limits    covered    by  the  NT   literature. 

*  A  recent  editor  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees  (W.  Singer,  1898)  has  actually 
assigned  it  to  the  years  58-60  jl.d.,  treating  it  as  a  Pharisaic  manifesto  against 
the  lax  method  of  Pauline  Christianity  with  reference  to  the  law,  and  as  a  sharp 
recall  to  the  exclusiveness  and  rigidity  from  which  many  were  being  seduced. 
Similarly,  Headlam,  DB,  ii.  791.  Feine  {Das  gesctzesfreie  Bvangelium  des 
Paulus,  1899)  tries  to  show  that  Hellenistic  Judaism  only  influenced  Paul 
after  his  conversion,  and  that  the  apostle's  pre-Christian  consciousness  was 
rigidly  Pharisaic,  but  already  superior  to  the  position  of  the  original  apostles 
relatively  to  the  law. 

*  See  Dr.  Denney*8  finely  sympathetic  paragraphs  in  ExOTy  ii.  pp.  572-675,  and 
Harnack's  appreciation  in  Das  Wescn  Vhri8lentu7M{\^Q0),  110  f.  (E,  Tr,  177  f.). 
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The  rest  of  that  literature  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the  wake 
of  Paulinism,  bnt  only  in  the  quaUfied  sense  already  noted. 
None  of  the  writings  can  be  described  as  directly  derivative 
from  it.1 

(b)  A  cognate  reflection,  arising  from  what  has  been 
already  urged,  is  that  the  printed  order  of  the  writings  must 
not  be  hastily  identified  with  a  dogmatic  or  religious  progress. 
For  example,  the  chronological  arrangement  is  not  a  diplo- 
matic attempt  to  exaggerate,  by  a  sort  of  revived  Marcionitism, 
the  value  of  Paul's  epistles,  or  to  displace  the  gospels  from 
their  premier  position  as  Christian  sources.  The  connection 
between  the  Pauline  letters  and  the  gospels  is  too  delicate  a 
problem  to  be  solved  on  purely  chronological  presuppositions. 
How  far  the  facts  and  sayings  in  the  synoptics  have  been 
affected^  by  the  statements  of  the  epistles  or  the  influence 
which  they  exerted,  is  a  question  which  really  lies  outside  the 
province  of  the  present  attempt.  Bias  against  such  a  theory 
or  in  favour  of  it,  does  not  enter  into  one's  commission. 
Here  documents  are  treated  as  documents.  The  scientific 
study  of  the  NT  must  begin — wherever  it  may  finish — with 
the  serious  and  thorough  estimate  of  its  extant  records,  and 
it  is  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  this  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment has  been  compiled.  To  call  attention  to  the  facts — 
which  in  this  case  include  the  literary  priority  of  the  Pauline 
epistles — is  the  sole' business  of  literary  chronology.     An 

^  There  is  a  growing  disposition  in  the  best  criticism  of  to-day  to  discount 
either  anti-  or  pro-Pauline  tendencies  even  in  the  synoptic  gospels.  By  the 
time  that  these  came  to  be  written  it  is  probable  that  the  nascent  Catholicism 
of  the  early  churches  formed  a  prevailing  atmosphere  in  which  the  earlier 
Paulinism  only  survived  as  one  of  several  elements.  Besides,  a  number  of  ideas 
and  expressions  may  have  been  the  common  possession  of  early  Christianity 
previous  to  60  a.d.,  though  from  the  accident  of  their  preservation  solely  in 
the  Pauline  letters  we  dub  them  specifically  ''Pauline." 

'  Tendency-criticism,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  detected  idol ;  but  so  is  the 
literalism  which  would  read  the  NT  out  of  all  connection  with  its  period. 
Beyond  dispute,  the  whole  meaning  of  historical  criticism  implies  the  existence 
of  such  forces  and  feelings  as  those  which  the  older  critics  of  the  Tubingen 
school  shaped  iuto  too  rigid  a  mould.  Their  main  error  lay  in  neglecting 
personalities  for  ideas,  and  in  ascribing  to  deliberate  volition  what  was  for  the 
most  part  either  the  unconscious  effect  of  prepossession,  or  the  outcome  of 
popular  prejudice  shared  by  a  large  body  of  the  early  Christians. 
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estimate  of  that  priority,  in  its  bearings  and  limitations, 
belongs  to  other  methods  of  research,  and  to  another  pro- 
vince of  inquiry.  As  regards  the  idea  of  a  logical  progress 
of  development,  the  Pauline  epistles  illustrate  again  the 
truth  of  that  inevitable  and  familiar  axiom,  that  succession 
does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  a  progressive  or  a  retro- 
grade series.  Priority  is  not  equivalent  to  superiority.  The 
NT  presents  no  graduated  scale  upwards  or  downwards. 
Development,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  is  not  synonymous 
with  ordered  and  orderly  advance  on  every  side.  While 
the  Pauline  letters  apparently  give  the  keynote  to  the  whole, 
in  reality  the  subsequent  literature  indicates  a  wealth  of 
thought  and  experience  which  can  be  construed  neither  as  an 
expansion  of  Paul's  original  conceptions  nor  as  a  declension 
from  them.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  groups.  Further, 
the  printed  order  is  apt  again  to  hide  the  fact  that  phases  of 
thought  may  have  been  for  some  time  in  existence  before  any 
expression  of  them  occurs  in  literature.  The  synoptic  gospels 
and  the  fourth  gospel  are  instances  in  point.  That  one  book 
is  dated  some  years  after  another  does  not  prove  the  greater 
maturity  of  the  former.  Nor — to  take  an  opposite  illusion — 
does  the  religious  authority  of  writings  in  the  NT  vary  ab- 
solutely with  their  proximity  to  the  third  and  fourth  decades 
of  the  first  century.  It  is  often  difficult  to  conjecture  why  one 
book  came  to  be  written  so  early  as  it  was  actually  written, 
difficult  also  to  imagine  how  another  was  not  composed  at  a 
much  earlier  period.  Metaphors  are  notoriously  unsafe  ;  but 
one  is  tempted  to  compare  the  cognate  writings  of  the  NT 
not  so  much  to  the  locks  of  a  canal,  or  to  the  waves  of  a 
flowing  tide,  as  to  the  various  branches  of  a  delta.  To  speak 
without  figure,  it  is  risky  to  base  judgments  of  development 
and  maturity  upon  arguments  which  are  mainly  drawn  from 
chronological  appearances.  Affinities  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing do  not  necessarily  accompany  chronological  proximity. 
Writings  that  belong  to  the  same  school  of  experience  and 
reflection  may  be  separated  by  years,  even  by  whole  decades, 
from  one  another;  while,  given  conflicting  interests  and  a 
scattered  area,  a  single  epoch  will  often  produce  works  of 
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quite  a  divergent  spirit,  reactionary  as  well  as  progressive. 
One  of  the  most  salutary  items  to  be  remembered  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  Apocalypse,  Acts,  and  the  epistle 
of  Clem.  Bom.  are  substantially  contemporaneous  documents ; 
which  is  almost  as  significant  as  the  fact  that  in  the  OT 
literature,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Deutero-Isaiah,  with  their 
deviating  ideas  and  conceptions,  represent  what  are  practic- 
ally contemporaneous  phases  of  Jewish  religious  development 
(c)  Finally,  the  form  of  such  an  edition  as  this  might 
convey  the  impression  that  the  letters  of  Paul  were  the 
literary  pioneers  of  Christianity — as  though,  like  Coleridge's 
mariners,  they  were — 

**The  first  that  ever  barst 
Into  that  silent  sea.'' 

Undoubtedly  their  value  is  capital  For  aU  intents  and 
purposes  these  letters  give  what  is  practically  the  earliest 
and  most  adequate  expression  of  the  new  faith  as  it  shaped 
itself  in  the  mind  of  many  during  the  first  generation.  But, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  precise  relation  of 
Paulinism  to  contemporary  Christianity  is  another  of  those 
questions  in  the  discussion  of  which  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  literature  fails  to  supply  a  complete  answer 
by  itself,  and  indeed  may  prove  somewhat  misleading. 
Two  facts  have  to  be  borne  in  mind,  (i)  While  the  Paul- 
ine epistles  were  the  first  and  incomparably  the  finest, 
they  were  not  the  sole  literary  products  between  30  and 
60  A.D.  These  years  cannot  have  been  altogether  a  ''silent 
sea."  To  say  nothing  of  apocalyptic  fragments  and  early 
Christian  songs,  there  are  indications  that,  although  hardly 
any  definite  traces  have  been  preserved,  letters  must  have 
been  gradually  employed  during  this  period  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  Christian  intercourse  and  intelligence. 
Evidence  for  this  is  to  be  found,  e,g.^  in  allusions  to 
hriaroXai  avoTariKai  (2  Co  3^),  letters  of  commendation 
or  introduction,  as  a  feature  of  church-life  (Ac  18*^)  which 
Paul  found  in  existence.*     This  primitive  Christian  literature 

^  A  specimen  is  preeenred  in  Ro  16^'^  (cp.  below).   For  an  interesting  Jewish 
instanoe  of  the  practice,  cp.  the  epistles  of  credit  and  authority  given  by  the 
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was,  like  the  primitive  ceramic  art  of  Hellas,  comparatively 
private.  Upon  vases  intended  for  the  household's  use,  paint- 
ing first  lavished  its  grace  and  skill ;  and  in  letters  for  the 
quieter  purposes  of  intercourse,^  the  literary  spirit  was 
employed  by  Christians  before  the  aim  and  scope  of  it  be- 
came enlarged.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  use  of  epistles, 
taken  over  from  the  habits  of  Judaism,  and  especially 
Alexandrian  Judaism  {e,g.  Jer  29^  *'*-*^,  epp.  of  Jerem.  and 
Baruch,  also  2  Mac  1^-  ^^),*  preceded  evangelic  narratives. 
The  former  were  occasional  and  immediate  in  character, 
the  latter — ^Xo7ta,  S^iyyiytrct^,  iirofivtffiovevfiara — dimply  a 
rather  more  advanced  epoch,  when  the  early  advent  of 
Jesus  was  no  longer  a  momentary  expectation,  and  his 
life  had  come  into  greater  importance  and  prominence. 
Nevertheless,  by  60  A.D.  at  least,  such  notes  and  collections 
may  have  begun  to  exist  in  rough  form.  The  current  was 
at  any  rate  setting  unmistakably  in  that  direction.  Possibly, 
during  the  time  of  Paul's  later  literary  activity,  written 
evangelic  narratives  were  in  existence  here  and  there,  especially 
withhi  the  primitive  Palestinian  churches.  The  primary 
need  for  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  new  genera- 
tion was  rising,  dependent  for  their  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Jesus  upon  a  fast-diminishing  company  of  eye- 
witnesses, in  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Christian  commun- 
ities, and  even  in  the  mission  activities  of  the  Palestinian 
disciples.  To  these  impulses  there  must  also  be  added  another 
which  sprang  from  them  before  long,  namely,  the  need  of 

Jewish  leaders  in  Jenu&lem  to  Paul  (Ao  9'  22').  The  term  ''epistle,"  how- 
ever,  is  as  inadequate  to  express  the  contents  of  writings  like  Romans  and 
Ephesians,  as  is  ''satire"  when  applied  to  the  poems  of  Lncilius  or  Jnvenal. 

^  On  the  desire  for  instmction,  at  a  later  epoch,  cp.  Polyk.  ad  Phil,  ilL  2, 
ziiL  1,2.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  canon  the  epistle  retains  its  place  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  discipline  (3  Jn),  and  of  oonvejing  religious  instruction  (Jud  8). 
Cp.  Batiffol,  Anciennes  LiU,  ChriUienneSt  "La  Litt^ratur  Grecque,"  pp.  1-24, 
and  Deissmann,  BibeUtudien,  pp.  190-252. 

^  £,g,  Ac  28^,  iifj^h  oCre  ypdfifjMra  xtpl  ffoO  iSe^dfuOa  dx6  r^t  *IovSaiat.  The 
Christian  use  in  Ac  15,  16^ ;  Clem.  Bom.  Ixiii.  The  famous  epistle  of  Aristeas 
to  Philokrates  has  been  called  "a  predecessor,  in  form,  of  the  larger  NT 
epistles."  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  literary  form  introduced  by  Chris- 
tianity was  the  gospeL 
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translating  the  tradition  from  the  original  Aramaic  ver- 
nacular  into  Greek.  That  attempts  must  have  been  made 
to  meet  such  requirements  is  inherently  probable  (Blass, 
PGy  pp.  21-24 ;  Wright,  Com/position  of  the  Four  Oospeb,  pp. 
1—31).  It  is  also  corroborated  by  the  surviving  gospels. 
Even  the  earliest  of  these  leaves  no  impression  of  tenta- 
tiveness  on  the  mind ;  there  is  nothing  of  that  comparative 
lack  of  precision  and  definite  outlines  which  is  often  felt 
in  the  pioneers  of  any  department  in  literature.  They 
represent  the  midsummer,  not  the  spring,  of  their  literary 
cycle.  The  subject  had  been  already — perhaps  often — 
handled,  even  before  Mark's  gospel  took  its  present  shape ; 
although  these  earlier  narratives,  like  the  sources  and 
authorities  of  Tacitus  in  the  Annates,  have  disappeared. 
Luke's  preface  proves  that  our  first  three  gospels  are  "  first " 
for  us,  not  absolutely  "  first."  They  were  the  best,  not  the 
only  narratives.  It  is  still  far  from  being  probable  that  the 
literature,  of  which  they  are  the  survivors,  and  which  they 
seem  to  have  speedily  antiquated,  could  have  existed  as  far 
back  as  the  sixth  decade ;  nevertheless,  upon  any  reasonable 
criticism  of  the  synoptists,  their  sources  and  substance  must 
have  partially  existed  in  written  form  by  the  opening  of 
the  seventh  decade.  "  M ox  etiam  libros  de  Jesu  composites 
esse  puto,  vel  in  eosdem  usus  vel  Theophilis  (qui  profecto 
multi  fuerunt)  destinatos,  ut  intra  viginti  fere  annos  a 
Christi  excessu  jam  copia  quaedam  talium  librorum  exstaret 
Erat  enim  aetas  ilia  litterarum  plena,  novaque  religio  minime 
intra  ilKteratam  plebem  manebat"^  This  is  probably  to 
push  matters  too  far  back.     But  there  is  evidence  sufficient 

'  Blass  (Acta  Apostolorum,  p.  5),  who  recently  has  argaed  for  the  composi* 
tion  even  of  Lake's  gospel  (I)  before  60,  and  of  written  narratiyes  before  50  a.d. 
{vide  his  editions  of  "Acts"  and  "Luke,"  PG,  pp.  81.  83-52,  and  article 
in  Exp,  Ti,  vii.  565).  Dr.  Sanday  {Bampton  Led,  p.  288)  and  Professor  Bruce 
(ExGT,  i.  24,  25)  seem  inclined  to  agree  that  the  great  central  portion  of  the 
tradition  in  the  synoptic  gospels  existed  in  some  fixed  shape  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  "  Die  Eyangelien  gehoren  ihrem  wesentlichen  Inhalte  nach  noch 
der  ersten,  jtldisohen  Epoche  des  Christenthnms  an,  jener  kurzen  Epoche,  die 
wir  als  die  palaontologische  bezeichnen  konnen,"  Hamack,  Das  Widen  des 
ChrisUntums  (1900),  p.  14 ;  ETr.  p.  21.     Add  Bacon,  INT,  208. 

5 
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to  prove  that  during  the  Pauline  period  early  Christianity 
had  produced  sporadic  forms  of  epistolary  literature,  and 
at  least  the  embryonic  phases  of  what  subsequently  came  to 
be  wrought  up  into  evangelic  narrativea  (ii)  Together  with 
this  feature,  another  must  be  reckoned.  About  twenty  years 
elapsed  between  the  crucifixion  and  the  earliest  of  Paul's 
epistles.  During  this  time,  and  even  previous  to  his  con- 
version, a  Christian  life  was  active,  which  did  not  owe  its 
origin  to  him.  He  found  churches  in  existence  when  he 
became  a  Christian,  and  alongside  of  his  activity  other  agents 
worked  more  or  less  independently  of  his  principles.  These 
factors,  and  others  like  them,  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  forming  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  period  between  30 
and  70.  The  accident  that  only  Paul's  theology  survived 
in  literary  products,  and  that  the  minor  contemporary  currents 
failed  to  win  any  equal  or  at  least  immediate  record,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  distort  the  historical  view  into  an  undue 
exaggeration  or  depreciation.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  agam  it  must  be  said  that  the  written  expression  of 
an  age  needs  to  be  corrected  and  supplemented  by  the  recol- 
lection that  the  real  importance  of  any  movement  is  not 
to  be  adequately  measured  by  the  literary  memorials  which 
it  afterwards  secured.  Before  and  through  and  round  the 
Pauline  letters,  the  mind's  eye  has  to  see  much  that  cannot 
be  set  down  in  black  and  whita^ 

Facts  like  these  bring  out  very  forcibly  the  introductory 
and  limited  character  of  a  chronological  edition.  To  know 
the  birthday  of  a  book,  as  Dr.  Martineau  insists,  is  still  a 
long  way  from  a  settlement  of  its  parentage.     A  longer  way, 

^  On  the  relation  of  P&ol's  theology  to  the  teaching  of  Jesns,  there  are  very 
fine  essays  by  Wendt  {ZThK  (1894),  pp.  1-78)  and  Gloatz  (SK  (1896),  777-800). 
Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  in  inrestigating  the  facts  and  belieis  that 
lie  between  80  and  45  (or  even  65),  we  are  peering  through  a  haze  which 
renders  their  outline  uncertain  at  many  points,  and  occasionally  prevents 
us  from  being  sure  whether  we  are  viewing  a  given  object  in  its  true  pro- 
portions, or  whether  indeed  it  is  not  an  unsubstantial  illusion.  No  contem- 
porary documents  exist.  The  main  guide  is  inference  based  on  later  writings 
and  developments,  from  which  the  historical  imagination  argues  back  with 
more  or  less  penetration  to  the  course  of  anterior  events. 
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one  might  add,  from  decisive  conclusions  upon  its  value  and 
trustworthiness.  Certainty  on  the  date  does  not  win  every- 
thing at  once.  The  supreme  adjective  for  chronology  is 
*'  preliminary/'  and  few  will  be  so  hasty  as  to  imagine  that, 
even  were  the  question  of  dates  more  settled  than  it  is  at 
present,  a  corresponding  assurance  would  have  been  thereby 
attained  with  regard  to  the  historical  contents  and  connections 
of  the  records.  Their  historicity  and  inner  relations  are 
always  further  problems,  although  it  is  upon  these  more  than 
once  that  the  question  of  the  date  partially  depends.  Con- 
sequently, while  it  is  possible  to  tabulate  luminously  and 
honestly  what  seem  to  be  results  of  thorough  criticism — 
though  provisional,  they  need  not  be  indefinite^ — the  attempt 
must  be  prefaced  by  the  reminder  that  they  do  not  form  the 
whole,  seldom  even  the  major  part,  of  the  critical  business. 
Beyond  them  lie  the  burning  questions.^ 

For  the  most  part  a  similarly  provisional  character 
attaches  even  to  the  "  date  "  of  a  document.  That  also  has  to 
be  taken  in  a  somewhat  loose  sense.  Usually  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  circa  of  one  or  two  years,  occasionally  to  a  larger  period, 
during  which  the  writing  is  first  known  to  have  been  in  cir- 
culation.^ Only  in  a  few  cases,  like  those  of  the  Thessalonian 
and  Corinthian  letters,  can  the  exact  year,  and  even  the  month, 
be  determined.'     The  fact  is,  a  consensus  of  opinion  is  to  be 

^  At  the  same  time,  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  unqualified  remark  that 
"  the  doctrinal  contents  of  an  epistle  may  be  correctly  and  adequately  exhibited, 
whatever  yiew  be  held  respecting  its  author  or  its  date*'  (Stevens,  NTThj 
p.  248).  Surely,  e.g.t  the  epistle  of  James  is  one  thing  in  the  pre- Pauline 
period,  and  a  very  different  thing  in  the  post-Pauline.  1  Peter  becomes  in  the 
serenth  decade  a  writing  of  such  spirit  and  significance  as  are  considerably 
altered  when  it  is  taken  some  twenty  or  sixty  years  later.  Change  the  locus  of 
an  epistle,  adopt  one  view  or  another  of  its  authorship,  and  the  lights  inevitably 
shift.  In  fact,  the  more  accurately  a  writing  is  understood  in  connection  with  its 
age,  the  more  vital  to  its  interpretation  are  the  problems  of  authorship  and  date. 
They  seldom  become  altogether  accessory  or  subordinate,  nor  are  they  in  any  case 
quite  a  matter  of  indifference  either  to  the  interpreter,  or  to  any  one  who  endeav- 
ours to  use  such  a  document  carefully  in  his  reconstruction  of  early  Christianity. 

'  The  later  ecclesiastical  term  Seirffuxriev/ihai  yptupal  (Origen)  suggests  mainly 
the  public  reading  of  the  writings  in  church  {^publican), 

'  In  dating  the  OT  writings  upon  a  similar  scheme,  the  dialects  and  idioms 
of  Hebrew  are  of  large  service  (cp.  Margoliouth,  DBt  iii  p.  88  0*    A  change  in 
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gathered  from  the  conflicting  special  investigations  of  scholar- 
ship only  by  some  such  self-denying  ordinance  of  abstinence 
from  minutiae.  Fortunately,  for  most  practical  purposes  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  further  into  details.  As  a  rule  the 
relative  date  of  a  writing  is  sufficient,  i.e,  its  place  in  the 
general  scheme  before  or  after  certain  other  books,  previous 
or  subsequent  to  some  fixed  point  in  history.  More  than 
this  often  cannot  and  need  not  be  demanded.  In  NT 
criticism,  as  emphatically  as  elsewhere,  the  Aristotelian  canon 
holds:  Be  content  with  attaining  so  much  precision  and 
accuracy  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  in  hand  allows.  Gener- 
ally, with  the  exception  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment  to  know  the  exact  month  or  even 
year  in  which  a  writing  was  composed,  and  the  mere  passion 
for  a  date,  as  for  a  theological  label  to  a  writing,  is  easily 
carried  over  the  bounds  of  healthy  scholarship.  Beyond 
a  certain  point,  absorption  in  such  minutiae  becomes  a 
distraction.  It  is  not  impossible — witness  certain  lines  of 
hypercriticism — to  neglect  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  through  the 
amount  of  wasteful  attention  paid  to  the  hyssop  on  the  walL 
The  balance  needs  to  be  more  correctly  struck  in  many  cases. 
In  fact  the  purposes  of  interpretation  are  excellently  served, 
as  a  rule,  by  assigning  to  the  various  writings  of  the  NT  and 
their  dates  a  range  which  refuses  to  be  unduly  precise,  and 
is  content  for  the  most  part  with  ascertaining  their  relative 
order.     One  might  almost  declare  with  Dr.  Bosanquet,  that 

vocabolary  and  syntax  can  be  felt  as  one  passes,  eg,,  from  the  older  nanatives  of 
Sam-Kings  to  Den tero- Isaiah  and  the  memoirs  of  Ezra-Nehemiah  ;  similarly, 
to  the  oriticism  of  writings  like  Ecdesiastes,  Daniel,  and  Esther,  the  lingnistio 
evidence  of  Aramaisms  proves  at  many  points  invaluable.  Unfortunately  this 
aid  of  language  fails  in  the  criticism  of  the  NT  almost  entirely.  Differences 
can  be  traced  between  the  Greek  of  one  writing  and  another,  but  the  scale  of 
the  literature  is  too  confined  and  the  time  too  brief  for  such  idiosyncrasies 
to  afford  reliable  data  towards  determining  the  chronology  of  the  writings. 
HeUenistic  Greek,  as  employed  in  the  NT,  does  not  faU  into  periods.  Its  varied 
elements  help  to  differentiate  one  group  of  writings  from  another ;  but  Latin- 
isms  or  Hebraisms  seldom  if  ever  yield  any  sure  materials  for  fixing  or  even 
verifying  the  relative  position  of  this  book  and  that.  The  principles  upon  which 
stylistic  features  can  be  safely  used  as  a  criterion  for  the  date  or  grouping  of  a 
writer's  various  compositions,  are  stated  carefully  by  ZeUer,  Archiv  f&r 
Oeschiehte  der  Philosaphie,  neue  Folge,  iv.  1.  pp.  1-12,  ''Sprachstatistisches." 
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occasionally  it  is  something  at  least  "  to  know  when  they 
were  not  written."^ 

Just  as  these  limitations  do  not  interfere  with  the  genuine 
advantage  and  aim  of  a  chronological  order,  neither  is  that 
order  disqualified  by  the  fact  that  the  grounds  upon  which  it 
rests  are  partially  tentative.  To  some  extent,  it  is  true,  criti- 
cism has  cleared  the  area  of  debate  and  sensibly  reduced  the 
more  extravagant  theories.  There  are  signs  that  the  trouble 
of  the  documents  at  least  is  abating.  But  this  does  not  apply 
to  every  point  or  side  of  the  question.  To  write  with  any- 
thing like  justice  and  accuracy  upon  the  criticism  of  the  NT, 
even  in  r^ard  to  the  dates  of  its  literature,  one  is  often 
obliged  to  employ  a  staccato  and  chilling  repetition'  of 
**  perhaps  *'  and  "  probably  " ;  while  to  take  any  line  of  one's 
own  means  opposition  here  and  there  to  a  more  or  less 
weighty  body  of  critics.  Several  of  the  writings  still  abide 
our  question.  Indeed,  in  almost  every  department  of  research 
upon  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  early  Christian  age,  gaps 
are  discovered,  points  between  which  no  connection  is  easily 
visible,  intermediate  stages  that  must  have  once  existed  and 
cannot  now  be  reconstructed  with  sureness,  blanks  in  the 
course  and  sweep  of  life  which  only  the  historical  imagination 
can  be  relied  on  to  fill  up.  All  this  affects  the  arrangement 
of  the  literature.     Such  employment  of  surmise  and  hypo- 

• 

1  "How  to  read  the  New  Testament,"  JBssays  and  Addresses  (1891),  p.  159. 
Op.  Bainy,  TJu  Bible  and  Criticism^  pp.  14-28.  Some  of  the  more  recent  moye- 
ments  in  criticism  are  occasionaUy  described  as  a  "retreat  from  the  seoond 
century"  ;  but  this  phrase  needs  considerable  qnalifioation,  and  certainly  does 
not  support  the  yague  impression  which  seems  to  prevail  in  some  circles,  that 
to  assign  a  document  to  the  seoond  century  is  to  stamp  it  as  seoond-rate.  Such 
an  idea  is  an  unhistorical  misapprehension.  No  evidence  exists  to  prove  that 
about  the  year  100  a.  d.  a  night  of  unclean  and  inferior  things  descended  upon 
etfly  Christianity,  when  the  ''  good  things  of  the  day  "  began  *'  to  droop  and 
drowse." 

'  Though  this  is  often  practised  to  quite  a  needless  extent.  It  is  useless  to 
follow  the  first  part  of  Cicero's  well-known  maxim  for  the  historian — ^ne  quid 
fiilsi  dicere  audeat — ^without  adding  courage  to  caution  and  proceeding— deinde 
ne  quid  veri  non  audeat.  Much  more  is  definite  in  NT  criticism  than  is  com- 
monly aUowed,  and  the  affectation  of  reticence  and  hesitation  is  due  as  often  to 
intellectual  looseness  or  incapacity,  as  to  a  proper  desire  to  be  scrupulously 
fair  and  aocurate  in  judgment 
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thesis  puts  the  literary  problems  on  conjectural  ground;  it 
forbids  robust  and  unambiguous  statements,  and  frequently 
makes  any  approach  to  unanimity  impossible.  Still,  this  is 
a  risk  that  has  to  be  taken  and  will  have  to  be  taken  with 
any  arrangement  and  at  any  time.  Besides,  it  must  be  added, 
recent  movements  in  NT  criticism  have  made  such  an  attempt 
at  a  chronological  order  much  more  feasible  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  by  clearing  up  one  or  two  difficulties  to  the 
verge  of  actual  probability.  The  days  are  past  when  the 
beginning  of  knowledge  in  many  quarters  seems  to  have  been 
contempt  for  Eusebius  and  his  authorities.  Tradition  is  being 
wonderfully,  though  far  from  entirely,  rehabilitated,  and  that 
implies  a  wider  province  of  common  agreement^  upon  the 
individual  and  relative  positions  of  the  NT  writings.  This  is 
true  even  when  one  hesitates  to  accept  in  toto  Hamack*s  seduct- 
ive and  exuberant  vindication  of  tradition,*  or  the  particular 
theories  which  he  applies  to  the  NT  writings.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  this  critical  tendency,  of  which  his  famous 

^  From  the  standpoint  of  an  intelligent  and  dispassionate  outsider,  the  late 
Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes  was  on  the  whole  justified  in  claiming  that  the  outcome  of 
the  great  battle  upon  the  Christian  texts  had  been,  '*  impartially  considered,  a 
signal  victor  J  for  Christianity."  As  he  pointed  out,  ''  prior  to  the  new  [biblical] 
science,  there  was  really  no  rational  basis  in  thoughts  minds  either  for  the 
date  of  any  one  of  the  NT  books,  or,  consequently,  for  the  historical  truth  of 
any  one  of  the  events  narrated  in  them.  But  now  all  this  kind  of  scepticism 
has  been  rendered  obsolete  "  (Thoughts  on  Religion  (1895),  pp.  155,  156).  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  Notes  and  Appendix  will  show,  there  are  several 
points  at  which  the  need  is  to  follow  up  tracks  of  fresh  inquiry  rather  than  to 
halt  in  any  final  conclusions. 

'In  the  Vorrede  to  his  "Chronologie"  (1897).  It  is  unneoessary  to  quote 
the  well-known  sentences,  particularly  as  their  foundation  has  been  rather 
shaken  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  compositions  like  the  Coptic  ''Acts  of 
Paul "  (cp.  Dr.  Schmidt,  the  editor,  in  ThLz  (1898),  816,  and  Hamack  himself, 
ibid,  (1897),  629).  That  a  work  of  this  kind  should  be  accepted  by  sub- 
apostolic  tradition  does  not  tend  to  increase  one's  confidence  in  that  tradition, 
and  certainly  warrants  any  cautious  investigator  in  reflising  to  accept  statements 
simply  because  they  are  current  in  the  church  by  the  time  of  Irenaeus. 
Tradition,  as  an  accurate  channel  for  the  transmission  of  genuinely  canonical 
literature,  does  not  deserve  the  blank  certificate  which  Hamack  seems  or  seemed 
inclined  to  award  it.  Further,  the  standpoint  of  his  scheme  with  regard  to  the 
NT  literature  cannot  be  said  to  be  exactly  representative,  nor  does  it  afford  any 
adequate  grounds  for  the  belief  that  it  implies  a  conservative  reaction  in  NT 
oriticism* 
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volume  is  one  of  the  most  outspoken  representatives,  the 
outlines  of  the  NT  literary  order  have  been  brought  into 
greater  distinctness,  and  now  approximate  more  nearly  to 
finality.  The  limits  within  which  doubt  and  guess  are  tenable 
have  been  sensibly  contracted ;  and  in  this  way  an  attempt 
like  the  present  cannot  be  pronounced  either  premature  or 
illegitimate,  although  several  of  its  problems  still  remain 
complex  and  unmapped.  Of  the  individual  documents,  the 
majority  bear  so  plainly  the  date  and  character  of  their 
origin,  that  there  is  little  risk  of  an  uncertain  answer  to  the 
question, "  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this  ? "  It  is  only 
the  minority  that  resemble  defaced  coins  upon  which  the 
marks  of  place  and  time  either  have  turned  illegible  or  else 
have  never  been  cut  at  alL  In  the  order  adopted  in  the 
present  edition,  were  Ephesians  and  1  Peter  put  (say)  ten  or 
twenty  years  later.  Acts  brought  down  nearer  to  the  opening 
of  the  second  century  than  I  have  been  able  at  present  to 
place  it,  and  Matthew  (Luke  ?)  similarly  thrown  back,  these 
slight  changes  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  represent  an 
arrangement  of  the  NT  literature  upon  which  a  large  body  of 
liberal  criticism  at  the  present  day  is  agreed  with  practical 
unanimity. 

The  prospects  of  such  a  healthy  state  of  matters  in  NT 
criticism  depend,  however,  upon  the  straightforward  rejection 
of  any  eirenicon  like  that  which  is  occasionally  offered  in  this 
country  by  some  influential  writers  (e.g.  Gore,  Idix  Mundi}^ 
pp.  xviif.,  xxixf.,  240  f.,  258  f.,  etc.;  and  Driver,  Introd. 
Lit  OT^  p.  xviif.),  who,  conceding  the  rights  of  criticism 
within  the  province  of  the  OT,  decline  to  admit  the  legitimacy 
of  similar  historical  research  in  the  NT  literature,  upon  the 
ground  either  that  the  latter  collection  possesses  certain 
qualities  of  finality  and  authority  which  exempt  it  from  being 
judged  by  the  canons  of  ordinary  treatment,  or  that  it  was 
"  produced  under  very  dififerent  historical  conditions."  This 
role  of  the  theological  Canute  is  due  to  excellent  motives ; 
but  it  must  be  pronounced  not  merely  indefensible  but  in- 
jurious to  the  best  interests  of  faith  and  truth.  The  com- 
promise rests  on  a  misapprehension,  and  is  as  unnecessary  as 
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it  is  illegitimate.^  It  has  no  basis  in  the  facts  which  come 
under  discussion.  The  condition  of  early  Christianity  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries,  it  is  true,  wtw  such  as  to  render 
the  limits  within  which  tradition  could  be  modified  consider- 
ably less  than  in  the  older  Semitic  literatura  In  the  latter 
we  often  deal  with  centuries  where  in  the  former  the  unit  is 
a  decade.  Besides,  the  contexture  and  vitality  of  the  early 
Christian  communities  naturally  made  testimony  upon  the 
whole  less  ambiguous  and  remote  than  in  the  long  spaces  of 
Hebrew  development.  But  the  comparative  brevity  of  this 
period  and  its  internal  excellence  do  not  imply  that  its  record 
must  ipso  facto  be  strictly  historical,  nor  do  they  absolutely 
preclude  the  activity  of  such  influences  €W  elsewhere  modify, 
develop,  and  transmute  existing  traditions  under  recognised 
tendencies  of  hxmian  life.  As  any  tyro  in  NT  criticism  is 
aware,  during  the  period  between  30  and  130  A.D.  such  influ- 
ences were  particularly  keen,  owing  to  the  mental  atmosphere 
of  the  time  and  the  religious  ferment  excited  by  the  new 
faith.  Between  the  quality  of  the  testimony  in  the  OT  and 
that  of  the  NT  the  difiference  is  patent  and  material ;  still  it 
is  a  difference  not  of  kind  but  of  degree.  The  principles 
and  standards  of  historical  proof  are  the  same,  whatever 
literature  be  the  subject  of  inquiry,  although  the  scale  of 
application  naturally  varies  in  proportion  to  the  character  of 
the  materials.  Early  Christianity  does  not  indeed  require 
the  same  elaborateness  or  methods  of  literary  science  as  are 
demanded  by  the  condition  in  which  the  OT  documents  have 
reached  the  modem  scholar ;  but  unless  the  character  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries  a.d.  be  estimated  by  historical 
methods,  in  as  thorough  and  free  a  spirit  as  the  age  of 
Samuel  or  Isaiah,  it  will  continue  to  remain  a  province  for 
arbitrary  guess-work,  and  to  present  the  average  reader  with 
a  series  of  writings  whose  sense  and  connection  lie  at  the 

^  Hort,  as  usual,  occupies  the  correct  standpoint  (EvZsean  Ledwres^  1894,  pp. 
175,  176) :  *'  No  line  is  possible  between  what  has  come  to  men,  and  their 
interpretation  of  what  has  come  to  them.  .  .  .  The  words  and  facts  of  gospel 
history  and  of  apostolic  history,  as  historical  and  literary  phenomena,  demand 
to  be  subjected  to  historical  and  literaiy  criticism." 
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mercy  of  dogmatic  or  devotional  fantasy.  Similarly,  to  hold 
that  the  religion  enshrined  in  the  NT  is  final  in  substance 
and  supreme  in  quality,  does  not  require  its  adherents  to  rail 
off  that  literature  nervously  and  sharply  as  ex  hypothesi  a 
sacred  enclosure,  nor  have  those  who  do  so  the  right  of 
assuming  that  this  is  an  essential  or  permanent  position. 
Unique  contents  do  not  imply  unique  setting,  any  more  than 
piety  of  character  carries  with  it  physical,  moral,  or  mental 
perfection.  "Eyofiev  rov  07)<ravp6v  tovtov  iv  ocTpaKivoi^ 
axeikaiv.  The  historicity  of  the  tradition  embodied  in  the 
NT  literature  is  far  too  solid  to  require  privileged  treatment 
or  to  need  exaggerated  claims  on  its  behalf.  Indeed,  its 
excellence  becomes  visible  and  intelligible  only  as  the  forms 
in  which  it  has  been  preserved  are  allowed  to  pass  the  test 
imposed  by  the  ordinary  canons  of  historical  and  literary 
science  when  these  are  fairly  applied;  any  attempt  to  pre- 
clude this  analysis  as  irrelevant  or  dangerous  must  be  firmly 
set  aside.  Such  attempts  read  more  or  less  into  the  litera- 
ture :  they  do  not  read  it  for  itself.  A  concern  to  establish 
the  historicity  and  continuity  of  the  faith  is  praiseworthy ; 
but  when  it  assumes  the  advocate's  garb  and  intrudes  upon 
the  study  of  early  Christian  literature,  it  seems  apt  to  affect 

rather  prejudicially  even  admirable  work  that  is  professedly 
written  upon  critical  principles  (cp.  ICO,  "  Eomans,"  p.  xli, 
"  Luke,* "  p.  v.).  For  the  historical  student  of  that  liter- 
ature it  is  safer  to  assume  that  the  categories  of  the  three 
great  C.'s  do  not  exist.  His  work  is  merely  with  the  pre- 
suppositions and  embryonic  phases  of  church  and  creed  and 
canon,  nor  can  even  the  first  of  these  be  postulated  by 
him  except  in  a  most  modified  and  unmodern  sense.  As  the 
facts  that  lead  to  these  emerge,  his  task  draws  to  a  close. 
To  drag  them  back  into  the  fabric  of  that  early  age  is  not 
merely  to  naively  beg  the  whole  question  at  issue,  but  to  court 
anachronisms  and  solecisms  on  every  side,  and  to  conclude 
¥rith  results  which  are  almost  as  pathetic  and  incongruous  as 
those  produced  by  Voltaire's  application  of  the  French 
"  unities  "  to  the  Shakespearian  drama. 

It  is  by  steering  clear  of  such  errors  that  liberal  criticism 
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is  alone  able  to  reach  a  position  in  regard  to  the  NT  literature 
which  satisfies  the  interests  alike  of  faith  and  scholar- 
ship. In  pursuance  of  this  course,  the  following  edition 
has  been  arranged.  On  a  first  glance,  probably,  the  impres- 
sion left  by  it  may  be  disconcerting  and  chaotic,  a  bewilder- 
ing sense  of  eddies  and  currents  running  vaguely  through 
those  early  years ;  but  this  feeling  of  discomposure  is  inevitable 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.  It  proceeds  not  merely  from  the 
contrast  and  familiarity  of  the  canonical  order,  but  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  real  connection  of  the  writings,  as  well  as 
the  historical  movement  in  which  they  appeared,  both  He 
below  the  surface  and  must  be  made  out  from  a  study 
and  comparison  of  the  records.  Besides,  literature  is  like 
the  life  of  which  it  forms  one  expression :  neither  is  apt  to 
be  symmetrical  History  seldom  moves  in  the  rhythm  of 
dialectic,  and  it  is  not  customary  for  vitality  of  belief  and 
action  to  show  itself  in  a  neat  elaborated  series  of  pamphlets 
and  discussions.  The  real  growth  of  such  an  age  as  that  of 
early  Christianity  is  to  be  sought  in  the  confusing  and  ap- 
parently conflicting  phases  of  energy,  belief,  and  morals, 
whose  very  richness  surges  up  in  records  like  the  NT 
documents,  diverse  and  scattered.  These  in  their  irregular 
sequence  are  simply  the  proof  of  a  wealthy  and  developing 
genius  in  the  reUgion  they  delineate,  a  religion  which  was  not 
less  heterogeneous  than  the  Judaism  out  of  which  it  rose. 

As  the  initial  feeling  of  awkwardness  passes,  however,  it 
is  hoped  that  some  clearer  insight  into  the  NT  will  accrue 
from  the  use  of  this  edition  along  with  the  canonical  order. 
The  alteration  of  the  conventional  focus  should  be  justified  by 
such  gains  as  a  more  genuine  and  tenable  impression  of  the 
unity  within  the  NT,  and  of  its  advance  in  institutions, 
ethics,  and  ideas,  a  sense  of  the  larger  sky  behind  the  church, 
a  vista  of  the  variations  and  discrepancies  within  the 
apostolic  consciousness,  decreased  liability  to  error  in  some 
lines  of  research  and  interpretation,  a  truer  orientation  of  the 
documents,  and  the  new  mental  possession  (afforded  by  print) 
of  some  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  NT  which  have  already 
commended  themselves  by  their  own  sense  and  force.     It  is 
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for  results  like  these  that  one  looks  in  this  genetic  order  of 
the  literature  as  it  lies  beside  the  history.  Even  if  in  out- 
ward form  the  arrangement  seems  rather  an  unshapely  mass, 
like  the  body  of  Oedipus,  "  not  goodly  to  the  sight "  (ou 
(nrovSalov  6*9  oy^tv),  perhaps  it  may  be  added  ultimately  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other  in  point  of  practical  efifectiveness, 
"  but  the  gains  from  it  are  better  than  beauty  "  (ra  Sk  Kephr) 
irap^  avTOv  Kpeiaaov  fj  fiopipr^  kclKtj), 


N,B, — ^P.  18 :  The  extent  and  influence  of  metaphor  in  the  genesis  of  early  Christian 
tradition  have  been  recognised  by  none  more  acutely  than  by  Dr.  £.  A.  Abbott  in  a  series 
of  works  upon  the  gospels,  notably  in  his  recent  article  on  the  **  Gk)8i>el8  "  {EBi^  ii. 
1785  f.).  Without  questioning  the  legitimacy  of  the  hy^thesis,  we  may,  however, 
chaUenge  several  of  the  detailed  applications  by  which  it  is  used  to  explain  incidents 
or  dissolve  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  evangelic  tradition. — P.  2(5  f. :  A  similar 
practical  motive  for  authorship  is  plainly  avowed  in  the  well-known  prologue  to 
Bcclenasticus  (also  2  Esdras  1^15^,  Baruch  l^^).  "Non  fnit  Matthaeo  curae  his- 
toriam  ut  gesta  erat  texere  sed  Christi  doctrinam  exprimere  *'  (Maldonatus,  a  Jesuit 
of  the  16th  century,  quoted  by  Jttlicher,  Oleichnissreden  Jesu^  i.  p.  3). — On  the  rela- 
tion (p.  28  n.)  of  tne  colophon  in  Matthew  (uaH  iyinr*  %n  «rA,  7^,  etc.)  to  the  work  of 
Papias,  which  also  had  a  fivefold  division  {nryp^M**'^'^  wirr%^  Eusob.  HE,  iii.  38),  see 
Notle,  ZNW^  1900,  pp.  252-254.  Numerical  pragmatism  is  quite  a  feature  of 
Matthew  as  of  the  fourth  gospel. — ^The  "  I  "  and  "  we  "  of  authorship  actually  occur 
(p.  30)  in  the  gospel  of  Peter,  where  they  are  plainly  introduced  to  heighten  the  claim 
to  apostolic  authorship  and  dignity. — ^P.  89,  line  16 :  In  T^^  **  the  writer  shows  his 
opinion  on  the  controversy  at  Antioch  "  (Bacon,  INT.  210). — An  excellent  popular 
statement  of  this  familiar  htw  (p.  44  n. )  may  be  found  in  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor's  AiMvropology^ 
chap.  XV.  ("History  and  Mythology").  As  he  correctly  points  out,  "it  is  often 
possible  to  satisfy  one's  self  that  some  story  is  not  really  history,  by  knowing  the  causes 
which  led  to  its  being  invented."  This  principle,  of  course,  is  the  supreme  organon 
of  tendency-criticism.  For  a  recent  estimate  of  tendency  in  the  synoptic  gospels, 
probably  reflecting  the  maximum  amount,  see  EBiy  ii.  1839-1845. — P.  45,  Sue  14 : 
As  already  cited  on  pp.  18-19,  the  contemporary  belief  in  miracles  made  it  almost 
inevitable  that  a  miraculous  element  should  exist  in  stories  dating  from  the  first 
century  a.d.  "  The  real  miracle  would  be,  if  we  should  find  a  homely  narrative 
emanating  ftom  Galilee  in  the  first  century  to  have  originally  contained  no  such 
elements  ;  and  most  of  the  armaments  adduced  against  the  vtdue  of  the  Gospels  as  a 
contemporary  narrative  woula  prove,  itiuUUia  mtUandis,  that  St.  Bernard's  account 
of  the  miracles  of  his  fHend  St.  Malachi  is  spurious "  (Conybeare,  Monwnents  of 
Eariy  Christianity^^  p.  5).  Weinel  ( Wvrhungen  des  Oeistea  u.  der  Oeister  im  ncteii- 
aposL  Zeitalter  bis  a^Irendua,  1899,  pp.  63-70,  109  f.,  etc)  brings  out  with  graphic 

Sower  the  naturalness  of  "  miracle  "  in  tne  world  where  early  Christians  thought  and 
ved. — Was  the  public  for  which  the  earliest  Christian  literature  was  intended  ex- 
chuively  Christian  (p.  51,  n*  IH  Or  did  it  embrace  an  audience  such  as  that  con- 
templated by  the  author  of  2  Mace  (2^*^),  numbering  some  who  were  merely 
interested,  possibly  sympathetic — ^like  the  father  of  Maitland  of  Lethington,  "civil, 
albeit  not  persuaded  in  religion "  ?  This  legitimate  question  has  been  raised  in 
several  queers  recently:  by  J.  Weiss  (Ueber  d.  Absicht  d.  ApgeschichU,  p.  56) 
mropo*  of  Acts  and  Romans  ;  by  Zabn  {EimL  ii.  pp.  359  f. ),  who  conjectures  that 
Theophilus  was  a  pagan,  first  converted  by  reading  tne  third  gospel ;  and  by  Wenile, 
{ZNWt  1900,  pp.  42-65),  who  brings  out  a  distinct  "  apologetic  element  in  the  com- 
position of  all  tne  gospels.  With  the  scanty  data  at  our  command,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  such  an  outside  reference  existed  in  any  or  all  of  these  cases,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent  Early  Christianity,  as  a  whole,  was  neither  the  life  of  a 
sequestered  ghetto  nor  a  crusade  appealing  to  the  public  mind. — P.  62 :  "  Historical 
science  does  not  in  the  least  require  that  a  rectilinear  development  should  be  made  out. 
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It  is  of  course  the  business  of  historical  science  to  understand  everything  that  happens ; 
but  a  development  is  not  unintelligible  even  if  it  runs  far  ahead  of  its  own  time,  and 
afterwards  falls  back  upon  the  footstejpe  it  has  already  outrun,  to  retraverse  them 
anew,  step  by  step.  Were  this  otherwise,  we  should  have  to  eliminate  from  history 
all  its  great  and  epoch-making  men — ^Luther,  for  example,  and,  in  the  end,  Jesus 
himself "  (Schmiedel,  EBi,  ii  1621). —P.  66,  n.  1 :  Add  Montefiore's  study  on  Paul  and 
Jesus  {Je^o.  Qiuirt.  Eev.  1901,  161-217),  and  Holtzmann,  **Zum  Thema—*  Jesus  und 
Paulus'— "  Pif  (1900).  pp.  463-468,  with  BrUckner*s  article,  "  Christologie  des 
Marcus-Evan^liums  "  {Und,,  1900,  pp.  415-488 J.— Pp.  67,  70:  Even  when  tested  by 
standards  which  seem  unduly  severe  and  sceptical,  the  evangelic  tradition  emerges 
with  so  large  a  measure  of  credibility  {EB%,  ii.  1872-1889),  that  we  are  sensible, 
especially  wnen  these  results  are  revised  in  the  light  of  a  more  reasonable  though 
none  the  less  thorough  research,  how  far  we  have  travelled  in  regard  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  gospels  since  tne  days  when  Clough  could  write  in  sad  and  sincere 
fashion  fifty  years  ago,  that  he  did  not  see  "  how  any  one  who  will  not  tell  lies  to 
himself,  can  dare  to  afifirm  that  the  narrative  of  the  four  gospels  is  an  essential 
integral  part "  of  the  great  religious  tradition.  The  substantiai  credibilitjr  of  the 
historic  element  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  which  is  largely  beyond  dispute  in  most 
schools  of  criticism  to-day,  is  not  bound  up,  however,  with  a  very  early  date  for 
these  gospels.  Nor  does  it  depend  upon  tiie  absolute  elimination  from  them  of  what 
is  termed  *'  inferior  tradition,  *'  legend,"  or  **  sensuous  conceptions."  It  would  be 
simpl>[  unscientific  to  write  as  if  tiie  mi^'or  contents  of  the  gosp^  represented  a  mere 
precipitate,  more  or  less  subjective  and  imaginative,  of  what  early  Christianity  hoped, 
believed,  and  achieved.  But  it  is  none  the  less  accurate  to  hold  that  in  their  extant  form 
the  gospels  are  historical  products  of  a  religious  life  within  the  Christian  commun- 
ities, which  in  turn  was  the  direct  outcome  and  refle(^on  of  Christ's  personality ;  and 
also  that  while  they  convey  the  substance  of  the  evangelio  tradition,  and  exhibit  the 
individuality  and  teaching  of  Jesus  wit^  an  accuracy  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
is  as  unimpeachable  as  it  Is  final  and  impressive,  the  antecedents  and  circumstances  of 
their  origin  have  not  been  wholly  without  influence  in  the  shaping  of  their  form  and 
contents.  Loyalty  to  historical  research,  e.^.,  makes  it  almost  impossible  either 
to  ignore  or  to  exa^erate  the  presence  of  inferior  strata  in  a  restricted  extent 
throughout  the  gospels.  This  is  admitted  on  all  hands  (cp.  Bruce,  EBi,  it  2462- 
2468  :  Beyschhig,  NTThy  iL  474,  478 ;  Jtllicher.  Eiml.  292  £;  Bacon,  INT,  pp.  182, 
198,  210 ;  Hamack,  HD,  i.  pp.  99  f.,  106  n.,  etc).  But  it  is  only  when  the  historical 
strata  of  the  gospels  are  thus  recognised  as  occupying  difiierent  planes,  that  the 
absolute  fidelity  and  splendid  certainty  of  their  mig'or  contents  can  be  satisfeustorily 
established. — ^In  l^e  acute  and  usefol  article  already  referred  to,  Schmiedel,  like 
Bacon  {INT,  ch.  ix.),  postulates  a  number  of  sources  behind  even  the  Ur-Marcus  and  the 
Iiogia---a  genetic  treament  which,  though  opposed  as  superfiuous  and  airy  by  JiUioher, 
throws  light  upon  some  parts  of  the  question,  even  while  it  seems  to  unduly  com- 
plicate otners.  Like  the  majority  of  recent  investigators,  Schmiedel  minimises  party- 
tendency,  and  is  upon  the  whole  conservative  with  reflnrd  to  the  creation  of  narrative 
out  of  ideas,  and  prophetic  belie&  {BBi,  iL  1844 1),  Needlessly  suspicious,  his  treat- 
ment is  a  distinct  advance  upon  that  of  Brandt.  Soltau's  new  monograph  {Unsere 
Evang,  und  ihr  QueUemoert  vom  SUindpimkt  des  Historihers  atu  betmchtetf  1901) 
carries  the  problem  still  farther  forward. — Upon  one  important  factor  in  the  relation 
of  historical  literature  to  its  subject,  in  early  Christianity,  some  light  is  incidentally 
thrown  in  an  article  on  **  Memory  in  Old  Aee  "  (SpedcUor,  April,  1901,  pp.  614-616), 
where  the  efiects  of  time  upon  veracity  are  discussed,  especially  with  regard  to  alter- 
ations, inaccuracies,  and  omissions  compatible  with  entire  good  fiiith  upon  the  part 
of  the  reporter,  and  due  to  the  modifying  and  discolouring  influence  of  imagination. 
OS  it  plays  round  words  and  events  in  the  dim  past.  Much  depends  on  the  individual 
temperament ;  much  also  on  the  topic  ;  something  too  upon  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
vening space.  But  in  many  cases  *' imagination,  below  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness, seems  '^compelled  to  supply  the  details  of  a  situation  of  which  a  passive 
reflection"  cannot,  for  some  reason  or  other,  be  obtained.  *' The  historian  must 
therefore  exercise  much  care  in  accepting  as  absolutely  true  a  narrative  which  never- 
theless its  narrator  had  no  intention  of  making  anything  but  a  photograph."  That 
is.  even  the  absence  of  conscious  tendency  does  not  ipso  facto  guarantee  the  historicity 
of  a  report  (cp.  pp.  274,  412-419,  etc.).  Of  this  canon,  however,  we  may  repeat 
what  Darwin  once  said  of  the  law  of  universal  struggle  in  the  natural  world : 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  admit  it  in  words,  nothing  harder  than  to  bear  it  constantly 
in  mino,  as  one  is  at  work  observing  and  comparing  the  phenomena. 
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Ohronologj  enters  into  the  important  parts  of  history  as  one  of  the  main 
conditions  under  which  history  itself  is  intelligible,  or  under  which  history 
makes  other  things  intelligible  for  any  profitable  purpose.  Chronology  either 
combines  with  the  facts  of  history,  so  as  to  create  them  into  a  new  life,  and  to 
impress  upon  them  a  moral  meaning,  such  as  nakedly  and  separately  those 
facts  would  not  possess  ;  or  else  forms  a  machinery  for  recalling  and  facilitating 
the  memorial  conquest  of  historical  facts  in  their  orderly  succession. — Do 
Qiiineoya 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the  religious  phenomena  from  the  other 
phenomena,  in  the  same  way  that  you  can  separate  a  Tdin  of  silver  from  the 
rock  in  which  it  iu  embedded.  They  are  as  much  determined  by  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  race  as  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  geographical  area  are 
determined  by  its  soil,  its  climate,  and  its  cultivation.  They  are  separable 
from  the  whole  mass  of  phenomena  not  in  fact,  but  only  in  thought.  We  may 
concentrate  our  attention  chiefly  upon  them,  but  they  still  remain  part  of  the 
whole  complex  life  of  the  time,  and  they  cannot  be  understood  except  in 
relation  to  that  life. — Hatch. 

In  Sprache  und  in  Ausdrucksweise,  in  Cultur  und  Sitte,  im  Denken  und 
Empfinden,  weisen  die  Schriften  iiber  sich  hinaus  und  verlangen  zu  ihrer  voUen 
Wilrdigung  und  zu  ihrem  rechten  Yerstandnis  die  Heranziehung  und  Yer- 
gleichung  des  Culturbodens,  auf  dem  sie  entstanden  sind,  der  grossen  geistigen 
Bewegung,  die  in  der  Periode  nach  dem  Zusammenbruch  von  Alexanders 
grossen  Planen  als  die  geistige  Frucht  seines  Wirkens  heranwuchs.  Wer 
darum  das  neue  Testament  iordom  will,  darf  an  den  Zeugen  der  geistigen 
Oultur  jener  Jahrhunderte  nicht  vortibergehen.  Jedoch  bedarf  das  Bild  auch 
nach  einer  andem  Seite  bin  noch  dor  Yervollkommnung.  Um  einer  historischen 
Grosse  vollig  gerecht  zu  werden,  ist  es  notwendig,  sie  nicht  nur  in  ihren 
Yoraussetzungen  zu  studieren,  sondern  auch  in  ihren  Folgen  zu  begreifen. 
So  wird  es  notwendig  sein,  auch  die  Frage  zu  erwagen,  was  sich  aus  der 
folgenden  Entwicklung  der  chiistlichen  Zeit  fur  ihre  Anfange  lemen  lasst. — 
Preuochen. 
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Die  Aufgabe  der  biblischeu  Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments  hat  za  schildcrn, 
wie  aos  der  Beligion  Israels  in  Folge  der  Prodigt  der  Propheten  uud  der 
eigentiimlichen  Gescbichte  dieses  Volkcs  sich  das  Judentum  bildet,  und  die 
EntTricklnng  dieses  zum  Auftreten  Jesu  klar  zn  legen.  Ja  soil  die  Darstellung 
einen  Kubepunkt  finden,  so  wird  als  Abscbluss  der  ganzen  Entwicklung  die 
Prodigt  Jesu  in  knrzen  TJmrissen  zu  geben  sein.  In  dieser  findeu  alle  die 
Fragen  ihre  Beantwortung,  mit  denen  soost  die  Darstellung  in  unbefriedig- 
endster  Weise  scbliessen  miisste.  Wer  das  religiose  Leben  des  Judentums  in  der 
neutestamentlichen  Zeit  in  ersohopfender  Weise  zeichnen  will,  hat  so  notwendig 
die  Predigt  Jesu  in  die  Qesammtdarstellung  einzuzeicbneo,  wie  deijenige, 
welcher  die  Predigt  Jesu  deutlioh  zeichnen  will,  jenes  als  des  Hintergrundes 
bedarf.  For  die  theologische  Betrachtung  ist  die  Predigt  Jesu  so  gut  der 
Scblussstein  der  alttestamentlicheu  Entwicklung,  wie  der  Ausgangspunkt  fur 
die  biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  fur  die  Kirchen-  und  Dogmen- 
geflchichte.- 


There  was  in  the  world  much  of  the  noble  heritage  of  past  centuries  and  an 
infinite  abundance  of  pomp  and  glory,  but  little  spirit,  still  less  taste,  and  least 
of  all  true  delight  in  life.  It  was  indeed  an  old  world  ;  and  even  the  richly- 
gifted  patriotism  of  Caesar  could  not  make  it  young  again.  The  dawn  does  not 
return  till  after  the  night  has  fully  set  in  and  run  its  course.  But  yet  with  him 
there  came  to  the  sorely  harassed  peoples  on  the  Mediterranean  a  tolerable 
eyening  after  the  sultry  noon. — Momms^n. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  ages  of  transition,  like  that  immediately 
preceding  the  appearance  of  Christianity,  are  simply  times  of  decay  and  dis- 
integration, when  aU  spiritual  and  religious  life  is  completely  moribund.  .  .  « 
Where  an  old  system  decays  we  may  be  sure  it  is  because  the  new  truth  which 
is  to  succeed  it  is  already  tiiere  ;  the  old  would  not  decay  if  the  new  had  not 
aniyed,  be  it  but  in  germ,  and  been  long  labouring  to  undermine  and  eat  away 
the  existing  structure. — Baur. 
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Tofait,  before  26. 

Fsalt   Solomon  (partX 

63^4& 
Book    of    Jannee   and 

Junbm(TX 
Book  of  Noah  (1). 
Apocalypse  of  Qijah  (?). 
'*Two  WtLy»"  CSatechism 

(iXd-i-vi)? 
ffibyli.»   bk.  iii  a-^X 

M-aa 


Pseudo-PhooyUdes  ?  ? 


Menaohem. 
Billel,  70  B.a-6  a.d. 


« Commentaries"    of       Shammal 

KioiT  Herod? 
Book  of  Jubilees,  40-10. 


PMlo  bora,  s.  2a 


"PirkeAboth,-70B.c. 

170  A.D. 


J 


Paul  bora? 
Assomptio  Mosis. 
TtaL    Zn.    Patriarch, 
(poandwork?). 


Enoch  (SUronic),  l-6a 


Tari^nms,  nucleus  of,  1- 

200A.D. 


Ptolemy    of    Ascalon, 
"Life  of  Herod"? 


Greek  and  Latin  Literature. 


Dioffenes,  c  200. 
Apulonius  of  Rhodes, 

181. 
(Daraeadee  (phil.X  218- 

129. 
Polybiiif,  204-122. 
Nicander,  c.  160. 
Aristarchus,      fl.      166 

(gramm.). 
Hoschus,  164  e. 
Hipparchus     (astron.), 

1^146  fl. 
Panaetius  (phU.),  160- 

120  fl. 
Apollodorns  of  Athens : 

Ptolem.  Eueigetes. 


Porcius  Cato,  284-140. 
Plautus,  -184. 
Q.  Bnnlni,  169. 
Oaedl.  Statius  (oomed.X 

d.168. 
Terence,  184-169.  "Phor- 

miOj"  "  Eunuchus,"  162. 
L.  Titumius  (com.). 
M.    Brutus,    **De    jure 

dvili." 
Sempronius  Asellio  (hist). 

M.  Paouvius,  -129. 
0.  Ludlliu,  -102. 
Hostius,  "De  beUo  Istri- 

00,"  125. 
L.  (Radius  Antipater  (histX 


ApoUonius  Holon,  e.  120 
(anti-Semite),    SvraMv^ 

Affatharddes  (geog.)i 
Outomaohus. 
Theodosius  (math.). 
Antipater  of  Sidon  (epigr.)i 

Hero  (math.),  e.  108? 
Posidonius  (phiL),  110- 

60fl.("Histonr"). 
S<gnnnu8  (geogr.\  e.  90. 
Purthenius  (grnunm.) 
Greek  art  and  science  in 

Bome,  fl.  8L 
Diotimus  the  Stoic,  80  e. 

OoUeotion  of  Slbyll.  oraa, 
C.75. 

Mdeager  (deg.X  70  c. 
lysimachus  (anti-Semite). 


L.  Afranius(comed.),  e.  04. 
Aodu8(traged.),  -94. 
Sextos  Turpilius  (comed.). 
Q.      Mudus      Scaevola 

(lawyer). 
M.  Aem.  Scauras  (orat). 
0.  Lidnius  Maoer,  -66. 

Q.     Hortensius    (oratX 

114-50. 
Valerius  Oato  (poet),  e.  80. 

Olaudius      Quadrigarins 

(histX  100-78  fl. 
Sisenna  (hist). 
Lnorettna,   99-66,   "De 

rorum  nat,"  publ.  66  e. 
ClataIlii8,87-64. 
Nigidius  Pigulus  (phiL). 


Artemidorus  (geogr.). 
Metrodorus. 

Menippus.  Philodemos. 

Gastor  ("  Ohronide  "). 

Alexandrinism. 
Didymus  of  Alexandria. 

Tyrannion  (elder),  116-26. 
Sosi^nes  (phiL),  e.  46. 
Antipater  of  Tyre. 
Timagenes  (hist). 

Conon  (mythographus). 

Nioolaus     Damasoenus 

(hist.),  64-. 
Diodorus  Sioulus  (hist). 

Hvpsikrates  (hist.). 

Dionvsius  Halicara., 
"  Roman  Archaeo- 
logy," 8  8,0. 

Theodoras  of  Rhodes 
(rhetX  B.O.  6-a.d.  2  fl. 

Lesbonax. 

Dionysius  Peiiegetes. 

Strabo,  54  B.0.-24  a.d. 
(hist  geogr.). 

ApoUonius  Sophista,  e.  20. 

Apion,  "Egyptian  his- 
tory." 


ritus  Cicero. 
Pomponius    Attlcus, 
109-82. 
Dea  Laberius,  107-48. 
Oloero,  106-43. 
Caesar. 
SaUust,  86-85. 
Varro.        Hirtius. 
C.  CoraeliusGallus,  66-26. 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 
Coraelius  Nepos,  99-24. 
Dellius  (hist).   P.  Syrus. 
L.  Yarius  Rufus,  74-14. 
VergH.  73-19  ("  Aendd," 

29-19). 
C.    Asinius    PoUio,    76- 

4  A.D. 

TibuUus,  -19. 

Propertius. 

Horace.  -8  ("Odes,"  L- 

iii.,  28  B.O.). 
Aem.  Macer. 

Vitravias  Pollio  (archit). 
Llvy,  50  B.0.-17  A.D. 
Mesaala,  64  B.0.-9  A.D. 
Hyginus. 
Juba. 

Trogus  Poropeius. 
Ovid,  "  Art  of  Love,"  2-1 

B.C. ;  banishment,  9  A.D. 
"  Monumentum     Ancy- 

ranum." 
Manilius,  "Astronomica." 
L.  Fenestella  (hist.). 
Antonius  Musa  (med.). 
Celsus  (med.). 
Phaedrus. 
Valerius  Maximus  (hist). 


TABLE  11.-30-100  a.d. 


The  straggle  between  the  Ohristuui  principle  and  Jewish  tradition  was 
boond  to  arise.  The  new  seed  sown  in  that  ancient  soil  conld  not  germinate 
without  rising  in  it  and  in  places  breaking  up  the  rich  hard  crust.  In 
the  books  of  the  NT  that  have  preserved  to  us  the  picture  of  that  first  and 
powerful  germination,  side  by  side  with  the  principle  to  which  the  future 
belongs,  we  necessarily  find  old  things  that  are  on  the  way  to  death. — 


The  world  was  then  undergoing  a  moral  improvement  and  an  intellectual 
decline  .  .  .  Greece  fortunately  remained  faithful  to  her  genius.  The  pro- 
digious splendour  of  Boman  power  had  dazzled  and  stunned,  but  not 
annihilated  it.  But  at  this  period  Greece  herself  was  passing  through  one 
of  ber  intervals  of  lassitude.  Genius  was  scarce,  and  original  science  inferior 
to  what  it  had  been  in  preceding  ages,  and  to  what  it  would  be  in  the  follow- 
ing. The  space  from  the  death  of  Augustus  to  the  accession  of  Trajan  must  be 
classed  as  a  period  of  temporary  degradation  for  the  human  intellect.  The 
ancient  world  had  by  no  means  uttered  its  last  word,  but  the  bitter  trials 
through  which  it  was  passing  took  from  it  both  voice  and  courage.  When 
brighter  days  return,  and  genius  shall  be  delivered  from  the  terrible  sway  of 
the  Caesars,  she  will  take  heart  again. — Renan. 

The  history  of  the  gospel  contains  two  great  transitions,  both  of  which, 
however,  fall  within  the  first  century :  from  Christ  to  the  first  generation  of 
believers,  including  Paul,  and  from  the  first,  Jewish  Christian,  generation 
of  these  believers  to  the  Gentile  Christians ;  in  other  words,  from  Christ  to 
the  brotherhood  of  believers  in  Christ,  and  from  this  to  the  incipient  catholic 
chnrch.  No  later  transitions  in  the  church  can  be  compared  with  these  in 
importance.  — H  simack. 
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Rome. 


A.D. 


SO 


05 


Fall  of  Sejanus,  81. 


at 


Financial     crisis 

Borne,  88. 
OaUgnla,  87-(Jan.  24)    Pilate  recalled  to  Borne. 

il. 

Persecution  of  Jews 


tain,  89-40. 


in  Qaol  and  Bri-    Apion  in  Borne,  89. 

fterodAntipas  deposed 
and  banisned.  w. 
Philo'e  embassy  to 
Lncan  in  Borne,  40. 


Olaudiiu,  41-(Oot.  18) 
64. 

Seneca  in  exile,  41-40. 

Romans    in    Britain,    Lyda,  Bom.  proT. 
48. 

London    founded    by    Expulsion  of  Jews  from 

Aulus  Plautius,  47.  Bome.  48  (?). 

Secular  games  (dthX  47.   S.  Britain,  Bom.  prov. 


Nero  adopted,  50. 
Trajan  bom,  58. 


Oaractacus  defeated,51. 

Felix, 
Afranius  Bunrus,  pref. 

Praetor,  61-62. 
Pallas,  62-55. 


Nero,  54-(June  9)  68. 
Burrus  and  Seneca    Parthian  and  Armenian 

in  power,  65.  wars. 

Birth  of  Tacitus,  55. 
Death   of  Britannicus, 

55. 
Ck>rbulo  in   Armenia, 

67-59. 
Suetonius    in    Britain,  Festus, 

50-61. 
Boadicea  defeated. 

AibinuB, 
Tigellinue,  Poppaea,  in    Martial  reaches  Rome, 
power,  62  f.  e.  63. 

Josephus     in    Bome, 

63.  64  (-66X 
Paul  in  Rome. 


Burning  of  Bome,  19th  July    > 
Persecution  of  Christians        > 


64 


Gessius 


Plague  in  Rome,  65. 

Deaths  of  Lucan  and  Seneca  )  ^ 
Conspiracy  of  Piso.  f 

Revolt  of  Vindex  in     Nero  in  Greece,  66-67. 
GauL  Plutaroh  in  Alexandria,  65-70. 


JudAsa  and  the  Bait. 


Aretas  IV.  rules  Naba- 
taeans(9  B.C.-40  a.d.). 
Death  of  Stephen :  Persecution  of  Christians  in 
Judaea. 

Paul  a  Christian,  80  (SIX 
Caiaphas  deposed,  86.     Paul  in  Arabia,  -84. 

Herod     Agrippa     L, 

king,  87-44. 
in  Alexandria,  88.  Blrtti  of  Josephus,  ±87. 

Attempt  to  place  Call-    Earthquakes   in  Ant* 

gula's     statue      in       ioch,  87/. 

Temple. 
Bome,  40. 

Bevival  of  Pharisaism.    Paul  in  Syria  and  Asia 

Minor,  84-48. 
Zealots  in  Judaea. 

Mar^rdom  of  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee. 
Revolt  of  Theudas.  Judaism  in  Adiabenfi, 

C.44. 
Famine,  44  c.  Birth  of  Plutarch  (15-50> 

Cumanus,  procurator,    Paul's  first  tour. 

48-62. 
Bevolts  in  Palestine.       Council  at  Jerus.,  49. 
Agrippa  II.,  50-100. 

Paul's    seoond    tour, 
49-52. 
procurator,  52-(69).  Simon  Magus. 


Increasing  turbulence.    Josephus  among 

Essenes,  68-66. 


SicariL 
Popular  tumults. 


Paul's  thhd  tour,  52-66. 


Paul's  arrest,  66. 
Josephus     joins    the 
Pharisees,  ±  67. 


procurator,  59.  Earthquake  in  Lyons 

Trouble  in  Caesarea.  Valley. 

Martjrrdom  of    James  Paul's  voyage  to  Bome, 

in  Jerus.,  62  (61X  5&-60. 
procurator,  61. 


Epiktetus     bom     in 


cmxtecus      do 
HierapolisC?). 


FIon».p««u»tor.64^.  '^gjiij^df  IT""" 

Florus  abandons  Jeru- 
salem. 
Josephus,  governor  of    Massacres  of  Jews  in 

Galilee.  Syria  and  Egrpt. 

Romans   driven   from    John  of  Gischala. 

Jerusalem,  66. 
Boman  campaign  :  Vespasian  in  Galilee  and 
Judaea,  67. 


{Continued  on  p.  86. 
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30-100    A.D. 


Jewish  and  GhrlBtlaii  Lttaratuxe. 


Philo. 


Oamaliel  I.,  30-40  a.i>. 


m 


TT 


Philo  "contra  Flaccmn." 


OaliguU-apoc?  (ApoclS) 
«*Legatio  ad  gSW''^ 

Letters  of  Heracleitos  (?). 

IT  lUoc.,  80-70. 

Qdad  and  Modad  C?). 

AbbaChilkiJJa. 
Abba  Scba'uL 
Aaoensio  laaiae  (2^-&^ 

09.14)? 

Theas.  epp. 


Galat. 

Ck>riDUi. 
Bom.  etc 


) 


epp. 


Apoe.    Barooh    (27-80, 
8^-10,  58-74)  (bef.  70) 


Derdopment 

of 
Apocalyptio 


Ooloas.  Phlm.    ) 


literatare. 


1  Peter  (1) 
MegiUattiT^MiiithTr 


Greek  and  Latin  Literature. 


Decline  of 
Greek  literature. 


0.    Velleius    Patercalus 

(MBt.). 

"  Oyclopaedia  "  of  Celsos, 

85. 
Afer  DomitiuB  (orat.). 


/'"DeTranq.," 
"DeIra,""De 
Xenocrates  (med.X  Ok  80.    Seneca,       Brevit."»=49- 

7B.C.-06K    64. 


A.D. 


**De  Olem.," 
"DeBenef."= 
V  64-62. 


PersiuB,  84-62. 

Cn.  Lentnlus  Gaetnlicus 

(poet  hist),  d.  89. 
Babriii8,"Eable8,'*fl.40?  Lucan,  66.     Scriboniua 

Lartrus  (med.X 
M.  Valerius  Probus. 

Nikomachus  Gerasenus,    Q.    Asconius    Pedianus 
«.  60.  ^.),   42.     Oomm.    on 

iro's  speeches,  56. 


Onosander  (mllitX  60  e,     Pomponius  Mela  (geogr.). 
AntipaterofThessalonika,  Q.   Remmius  PaUemon 
60  c.  (gnm,). 


Ohaeremon  (phiI.X 


Oolumella  (agricult). 
CalpumiuB  Sioulus. 


Probus  of  Berytus(firram.), 
PetroQius(8atir.),  -W, 


PamphilA. 


Dioskoridee  (med-X 
Erotianus. 

Andromachus  of    Crete    Pliny  (malori  22-70. 
(med.),  54-68. 


Leonidas  of  Alexandria. 


Dionysius  of  Alexandria.    Cassius  Lomrinos  Gurist ), 

60-8a 
Ammonius.  Sextus  JulhuCtabiniaAus 

(oratX 

"  Perilous    Harle    Biy-    Mnsonios    Rofns    (phll. 
thraeL-  Gk.). 


[OoTUintted  on  p,  87. 
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Death  of  Nero ;  Civil    Funine  and  floods  at 
war,  88.  Rome,  68-69. 

Oalba,  Otho,  YltAUlui,  60 ;  VetpailMi,  60-70. 

Burning  of  Capitoline    ApoUonitu  of  Tjrana. 

Temple,  60. 
Stoics   banished   from    Revolt  of    Oivilis    in 

Rome,  7a  Germany,  e.  70. 

Trinmph  of  Titiii  )  y. 

Temple  of  Janus  closed  ( 
Bemiceat  Rome,  75.       Rhetoric-teachers   en- 
dowed in  Rome. 
Ck>lo8senm  built,   70-    Dacian  revolts. 

80. 
Epiktetus  in  Rome.         Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii destroyed,  70. 
Titos,  70-<18  Sept)  81. 

Ainioola    in    Britain, 

7«-86. 
Great  Are  in  Rome,  80.    Josephus  resident  in 

Rome,  7&-100. 

Domitlui,  BX-OS  Sept) 
06. 


JOdMa  aad  the  East. 


Domitian's  triumph  in 
Gaul,  88. 


Severe  policy  to  Jews. 


Severe  polipy  to  Ohris- 

Defeat  of  Oaledonians  at  Mons  Orampius,  84. 

War  against  Dad,  86-00. 
Revolt  of  Satuminus    TAcitus,  praetor,  88. 
in  Germany,  86. 


Secular  Grames,  88. 

Philosophers  expelled  from  Rome,  04. 

Nam»06-(27Jan.)08. 

Tadtus,  consul,  07  (06). 
Trajan,  08-<Aug.)  117.    Free  constitution. 


PUnys 
100. 


i« 


Panegyric," 


Idumaeans    massacre    Zealots  masters  of  Jem- 
priests  in  Jerusalem,       salem. 
63. 

Lull  in  war,  June  68-    Flight  of  Ohristians  to 
April  70.  Pella. 

Appearance  of  a  false    Birth  of  Polykarp,  60. 
Nero  in  East,  e.  60. 

SiM^e     and    sack    of 
Jerusalem  byTitus,70. 

Fall  of  Hasada,  78.  Extermination  of  Zea- 

lots. 
End  of  Sanhedrin. 


Rabbi  Jocfaanan(d.  lOOX  Bethar,  a  Jewish  centre. 

at 


Rabbinio     school 

Jamnia. 
A  false  Nero  on  the 

Euphrates. 


Gamaliel  II.  (80-117). 


Jewish  settlements  in 
Babylon,  Parthia, 
and  Armenia. 

Philip  and  his  daugh- 
ters in  Hienqpolis. 


Rising  of  Jews,  85-86. 

Devotion  to  the  '*  Law."  Nacarenes  (Ebionites)T 

Romans  prohibit  conversions  to  Judaism. 

The    Pharisees    para-    Despo^yni  in  Palestine, 
mount 

A  false  Nero  among 

Parthians,  e.  88. 
Synod  of  Jamnia,  00 :    John  in  Ephesui. 

Settlement    of    OT 

canon. 
Eleasar  ben  Hyrcanos.    Cerinthus. 

Growing  antipathy  of    Polykarp  in  Smyrna. 
Jews  and  Christmns. 

John  the  Presbyter. 
Menander,  disdple  of  Simon  Magus. 

Eleasar  ben  Azaria. 
Eleasar  ben  Zadok. 
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continued. 


Jewish  and  OhristUa  Llteratiire. 


JoteplLiu,  37-100. 


Apoc.  Ill !»(?). 

Apoo.  12(?). 

Ooepd  of  Mark,  66-75. 

A«ceiifllo  IsalM  (8U-61), 

50-80  A.D. 
Apoo.  (17). 


Bk.  of  Baruch  (l^-flB). 

Joeeph.  **  Wan  of  Jews,**  76  (afterX 

Jofltos  of  Tiberias,  fl.  65-100  ("  Chronicle  **). 

mhylL  bk.  UL  (68-92X    Ck>8peIofMatthew,75-00. 
75-80. 

an^lL  bk.  iv.  80  c;  bk.  ▼.  (68-681)  bef.  80(7). 


(• 


HebTewi''ep.  0.8O. 


Apoc  Barocb,  1-20,  81- 

85,   41-62,  75-87  ft)t. 

after  70X 
Bk.  of  Baruch  (80-60)CI)    CkMpel  of  Luke,  80-9a 


IV 


Acta. 


Joseph.  *•  Antiquities  of  Jews,"  08-94. 


Pfteodo-Phik),  Apocalypse  of  John. 

**  de  bJbUdfl  antiquitatibos.'* 
Bjstaspe8(8U>7lL  orao.)??01ein.  Som.  i.  epist  e.07. 

Josephns,  **  Against  Apion  "  (?). 

Gospel  of  Hebrews  (be- 

fore  lOOX 
Fourth  gospel,  06-116. 
Joseph.  '*  Autobiogn^hy,"  100  (afterX 


QreA  and  Latin  Literature. 


ComutasOStoio)?? 


Heraklides  ("allegoriae 
Homericae")tT 


Aretaeos  (mod.),  c.  70. 


Demetrius  (cyn.) 


Dio  Fmsaens. 


Niketss  of  Smyrna. 


Epaphroditus  (gramm.). 

Qointus  Curtius  (hist.). 

"  Commentaries  **  of  Ves- 
pasian. 
Antonius  Julianus  (hist.)* 

SUius  ItaU-   "Punica," 
cus,  fl.  ±  90. 

Pliny,    "NaturaUs   His- 
toria,"  77. 

Fabius  Rusticus  (hist). 

C.      Valerius     Flaccus, 

"Ar^onautica." 
Verginius  Rufus. 


P.  Papinius  Sextos  Julius 
StatiuB,  Frontinus, 
46-96.  70-106. 

Tumus  (satir.X 

Martial. "  Epigrammata,** 
88-lOL 

Arruntias  Stella. 

JUTenaL 


BpHrtetoi,  banished  from  Taoitni, 
BometoNikopoliB,89A.D.      66. 


•^  "de  Oratori- 
bus,"  e.  80. 
"^cola,97- 

"  Oermania." 


Plutarch,  48-120. 
Isaeus  (sophist). 


Sicnlns  Flaocns. 
Terentius  Maurus 

(gramm.X 
QmntiHan  (bom,  86  a.d.X 

Instit.  Orat  98  ±. 


TABLE  III.— 100-190  a.d. 


In  the  eyes  of  the  Pagan  historian,  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Nerva, 
in  96  A. D.,  to  the  death  of  Marens  Aurelius,  in  180  a.d.,  is  memorable  as  a 
period  of  uniform  good  government,  of  rapidly  advancing  humanity,  of  great 
legislative  reforms,  and  of  a  peace  which  was  very  rarely  seriously  broken.  To 
the  Christian  historian  it  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  in  the  history  of  his  faith.  The  Church  entered  into  it  considerable 
indeed,  as  a  sect,  but  not  large  enough  to  be  reckoned  an  important  power  in 
the  Empire.  It  emerged  from  it  so  increased  in  its  numbers,  and  so  extended 
in  its  ramifications,  that  it  might  fairly  defy  the  most  formidable  assaults. — 


After  the  silver  age  which  ended  nobly  with  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny, 
Latin  pagan  literature  almost  ceases  to  exist ;  and  the  falling  off  in  the  form 
is  not  more  striking  than  in  the  value  and  quality  of  the  contents.  All  super- 
stitions revived  and  flourished  apace  in  the  ever- waning  light  of  knowledge. 
A  shudder  of  religious  awe  ran  through  the  Boman  world,  and  grew  more 
sombre  and  searching  with  the  progressive  gloom  and  calamities  of  the  time. 
A  spirit  wholly  different  from  the  light-hearted  scepticism  of  the  Augustan  age 
and  later  Republic  stirred  men's  hearts,  and  the  strongest  minds  did  not 
escape  it.— Cotter  Morlson. 

Parallel  mit  dem  langsamen  Einstromen  des  grieohisoh  -  philosophiBchen 
Elements  gingen  auf  der  ganzen  Linie  Yersuche,  die  man  kurzweg  als  "  akute 
Hellenisierung"  bezeichnen  kann.  Sie  bieten  ons  das  grossartigste  gesohidht- 
liche  Schauspiel ;  in  jener  Epoche  selbet  aber  waren  sie  die  furchtbarste  Qefahr. 
Das  zweite  Jahrhundert  ist  das  Jahrhundert  der  Religionsmischung,  der 
Theokrasie,  wie  kein  anderes  vor  ihm.  In  diese  sollte  das  Christentum  als  ein 
Element  neben  anderen,  wenn  auch  als  das  wichtigste,  hineingezogen  werden. 
Jener  "Hellenismus,"  der  das  versuohte,  hatte  bereits  alle  Mysterien,  die 
orientalische  Eultweisheit,  das  Sublimste  und  das  Absurdeste,  an  sich  gezogen 
und  es  dnrch  das  nio  versagende  Mittel  der  philosophischen,  d.  h.  der  alle- 
gorischen  Deutung  in  ein  schimmemdes  Qewebe  versponnen.  Nun  stiirzte 
er  sich — man  muss  sich  so  ausdriioken — auf  die  christliche  Yorkiindigung. — 
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AD. 
100 


180 


Boma. 


Hadrian,  qnaeftor. 


First  war  with  Dad- 
ans,  101-102. 

Second  war  with  Daoi-  Conquest  of  Nabataean 

ans,  105-106.  Idngdom,  106. 


Ck>luinn  of  Trajan,  118. 

Roman  Empire  at  its 

lat^rest  extent. 
War   with    Parthians, 

±116. 


Persecution  of 
in  Bitiivnia, 
Death  of  daugb 


Martyrdom 
Oonquest  of  W.  Par- 
thla,116. 
Hadrian,  117-  (10th  July)  188. 

Travels  of  Hadrian,  in  Britain,  119. 
>L  Aurelius  bom,  ISl.     Bom.  wall  in  Britain, 

122. 
Hadrian  in  Athens,  128-126;  his  rescript 
to  Minicius  on  the  Ohristians,  124-126. 

War  with  Plots  and  Soots,  120-188. 


Jndaea  and  the  Bast; 


Agrippa  IL  diss,  100   Jehoshua   ben   Ohan- 
A.D.  anja. 

Justin  Martyr,  bom  Flavia  Kea> 
polls,  108a.i>.? 
Pafpan  reaction  at  Ephesus. 


Martyrdom  of  Symeon,  107. 
Elk( 


Ohristians 

0.112. 

ters  of  PhiUp. 


Ikesaites. 

Hemerobapt- 
ists. 

Ebionites. 


PompeiusPUco, 
gov.  Judaea, 
107f. 

Schimeon  b»i 
Aoaj. 

BabbiJose. 


of  Ignatius,  ±  116. 


Berolt  of  Jews  in  E^gypt,  Oyprus,  Qyrene,  etc. 
Massacre  of  Greeks. 


Hadrian  In  Egypt  and    Birth  of  Irenaeus,  bef . 
Syria.  180. 


Second  tour  of  Hadrian,  12(^184. 


Hadrian  re 


Hadrian  In  Alexandria,  181. 

Arrian,  govemor  of 


OHtpf^doda, 


builds  Jerusalem,  180  f. 
Death  6t  Babbi  Joshua, 
0.181. 
181-187. 


Apotheosis  of   AnUn- 
ous,188. 
H.'s  rescript  to  Servian  on  the  Ohrlstlaos, 
184. 

Hyginus,  bish.  B.  186- 
14a 


Antonlniu  Plus,  18S-  (7th  March)  16L 

LoUius  Urbicus*  campaign  in  N.  Britain, 
189  f. 

Development  of  dvil 

law. 
Pius,  bish.  R.  140-156. 
Wall  of  Antoninus— Forth  to  Clyde, 
begun  142. 
M.  Aurelius  converted  to  philosophy,  146. 
M.  Aurelius  co-r^ent,  147-161. 
Secular  games,  147. 

Anloetus,  bish.  B.  166-    Martyrdom    of    Poly- 
166.  kaip,  28rd  Feb.  166. 

PestUenoe  and  famine 
in  Bome,  161-166. 


BiU>biAkiha. 


iBflniTeotlon:  Bevolt  and  Defeat 
of  Bar-Kokhba :  182-186.   Sack  of  Bethar. 


Aelia  CapitoHna  founded 
on  site  of  Jerusalem, 
18& 


Circumcision  pro- 
hibited. 
Jewish  relief. 
New  Sanhediin  at  Bim- 
men. 


Severity  of  Bomans. 
The  murtyn  of  Lydda. 
Schimeon  ben  JochaJ. 
Mishna,  70-170. 
Babbi  Meir,  at  Uaha. 


Disturbances  In  Asia 
Minor :  Persecution 
of  Christians. 


Aquila(?). 

Tertullian  bora, «.  160. 

Jehuda  ben  IlaJ. 

Theodotion  CI). 

Clem.  Alex,  bora,  e.  166 

On  Athens  n. 
Jose     ben     DosithaJ, 
*«  Seder  01am  "(n 
Montanus  in  Phrygia :  Maximilla  and  PiisoUa. 


[CofUimied  on  p.  92. 
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100-190    A.D. 


Buly  Ohrlttlaii  Litaratnre. 


1  ep.  John.  Afl- 
ceiMio  Isaiae  (6^ 
111  USMO^ 

2,  3  e^gp.^  John  the 
prowjter. 


} 


0&-126. 


STlm. 

ITIm. 

Kditing  of  gogpelg. 
Roman  Symbol  (J). 
EpL  Junes. 
I^natiAn  'j 


Rise  <rf  i^xdoffetic 
Uterature. 


Development     of 
Onostio  sywbemB. 

Ohiliasm. 


Ctortnthm. 
KMseni. 
Shnoniuis. 


Ophitee. 


Ep.  to  Dioffnetut,   Appeal  to  tradition. 
d.U7. 


(( 


ProtcvangeL 

James  (?>. 
DIdachd    (pns. 

formX  c.  ISO. 
of 

Peter,-  lttV-180. 
Ooqwl  of   Egypt- 

iiuis,  before  18U.  BasUeldes  (in  Alex- 

Bp.   Judas,  before  andria,  120-126): 

180.    SibvlL  bk.  Qoadratos  in  Athens,     Ifnynrinm. 

T.  a-M)r  125-126. 


Stady     of     NT 
literature. 


Epist.     Bamabss,    A^pppa     Castor,     IbtpmiigtK  M»r9iw, 


lSa-131. 

Paptai    of    Hier- 
apolis,  70^150  (TX 
Vtkyntne  ktyimw  mp4- 

Oxyihyncfaite  Logia 
(bcf.  140)T 


Satuminos  in  Ant- 

ioch. 
Karpokrates. 


Ep.  to  Diognetns 


Gnostic  literary  ac* 
tivity,    composi- 
tion of  gospels, 
acts,  apooc.,  etc 
Best  of  Words  of  Baruch,  c  186  (Jewish  7). 


"Apocalypee     of 
PeCer,'^beL  160. 

*<  Shepherd**     of 
—  c.  140. 


Cerdo  m  Home. 

Aristides,  188 after:  Mardon  in  Rome, 

«.140. 


HT  canon  formed  "Apology,"  188-147. 
bj  Mardon 


▲risto    of     Pena, 

e.  14fi. 
■*  Dialogue  "  of  Aj> 

isto,  180-170. 

tep.  Olem.(?)L 

2  ep.  Peter,  bef .  170. 

Gk.  apoa  Banidi, 
after  140  (Jew- 
ish f). 

Aoto  of  John  (f). 

K^  ot  Smjma 
ofaVK^,  after  166. 

Aoto  of  Peter  (T). 


YalentimisinRomc, 
140-160;  letters, 
psalms,  homilies. 
Epiphanes.  Marco- 
sians. 
Juftiii    Martyr,     Maroion,     "anti- 
146-162     fl. ;  theses";  «fr«rT»- 

fuwrm^fMi,      etc. ;       Xixiv. 
"Apology,"  cl58 ;  Herakleon,     com- 
"Dialogae  with      ment.     on    4th 
Tryi^o."  gospel,  etc,  100. 

Ptolemaeus,    mtv- 

Tktian,  Aiyt  vpk   Tktian, -176. 
"ExXfivM,  dbl60; 

/3i/3X/«f ,  etc 


Oraek  and  Latin  Ltteratnre. 


Nikarchus  (epigr).  (103-106)     "His- 

tory"  of  Tacitus. 
Pliny  the  younrer's 
AeUanns.  letters,  97-l(». 


Quint. 


Aristides 

(mus.X 
Isaeus. 
Dio     Ohrysost 

(Tbet). 
Moschio,  0. 110. 


Annaeus 
(hist.). 


Florus 


Pliny  the  younger 
(bom,  61   A.D.). 
His     letter    to 
Trajan,  111-118. 

(116-117)  "Annals" 
of  T^itos. 

Hyginus  Oromati- 
cus. 


"Lives 


rs,' 


Apollodorof  Polior-  Svetonliif 

Icetes.  of    12 

Draoo  (gramm.).  e.  120. 

Theon  of  Smyrna 
(arithm.). 
Phlegon     ("Ohro*  Terent     Scaums 

nica").  (grsmm.X 

Antonius  Polemon  Jabolenos    Priscus 

(rhet)?  Qxwsvt), 

Renaissance     of 

Greek  literature. 


Artemidorus,  e.  180. 
Diogenianus. 
(Herennius)  Philo. 
Qyblins  {Jhf\  'Uv 

Zenobius. 


Arrian  (hist). 
Moeris  (gramm.),  (?). 
Attious     Herodes 
(rfaetX  104-18a 

Api^an  (hist.). 

Maroellus  Sidetes. 

ApoUonius    Dysco- 

lus  (gramm.),  117- 

161. 
Aetius:  PladU 

(pseudo-Plut)? 
CI.    Ptolemaeus 

(sstron.   geogr.), 

130-160. 
Hephaestio 

(gramm.). 
Oeuns,     xiyf 

JtXffi^  (177-180). 

Polyaenus  of  Mace- 
donia (miUt). 


Sextus  Pomponius 

(lawyer! 
Aulus     Oellius, 

"NoctesAtticae." 
M.Comelius  Pronto 

(rhetX  100-176; 

"Panegyric," 

-140. 


Justinus.      "Epi- 
tome **(?). 

Salvius    Jullanus 
(lawyer),  e.  160. 

Granius  Uoinianus 
(annal.X 


Junius  Rustions. 


Ludns    Appoldus 
(phiL)i 


[Coniimted  onp,  98. 
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Rftmifti, 


160 


Mannif  AnreUns,  161-  (I7th  March)  180. 

Parthian  war,  163-166. 
Triumph  over  ParUiiana,  166. 

Wars  with  Quadi,  etc,  166-176. 

Soter,  bish.  R.  166-174. 


AureL  in  Aaia,  Egypt, 
Qreeoe,  176-176. 

War  in  Pannonia,  176- 

180. 
Eleutherus,  bish.  R.  174-180. 

PerMOOtion    of    Ohria- 
tiana :    Lyon*    and 
Vienna,  e.  177. 
Irenaeua  in  Lyona. 


Oominodiis,  180-  (Slat  Dec.)  192. 


Ck)nspiraoy  of  Lucilla, 
188. 


Martyrdom  of  Apollo- 
nitia,  180-186. 


SuoocMea  in  Britain,  bj 

Ulpioa  Maroellna. 
Birti&ofOaraoalla,188. 

Victor,  Uah.  R.  189-198. 

Maratorian  fi«gment 


Theodotua  (Monardhian) 
in  Rome. 


Jodaea  and  the  Bait 


Hegeaippus    Journeys   Jiachmael    ben  Joch- 

to  Rome.  anan. 

QuartOHieoiman     con-    Syriac  verrion,     -100. 

troversy. 

Martyrdom  of  Justin  and  others,  163-167. 


The"alog;i." 
Montanist    prophets 
and  martyrs. 


Tatian  in  Syria. 


Revolt  of  Oassius  in 
Syria,  176-176. 


Death    of    Maximllla, 
179. 


Old     Latin     version, 
African,    -170. 


Coptic  version  (?)• 


SdlUtan  martyrs  in  N.    Rabbi     Jehudah    ha- 
Africa,  17th  July  180.      Nasi. 

End  of  Tannaim. 


8ymmacha8(?), 
transU   OT, 

Origen  bom  in  Alexandria,  e.  186. 


on  oanoB,  dt- 190. 


Serapion,  bish.  Antioch, 
1901. 
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ecntinued. 


Baily  Ohrif  tlan  Literature. 


Clementine   Hcmii* 

lies,  e,  160. 
Gospel    of    Peter, 

150-17a 
Acto     of     Pilate 

(pt.l)T 
He^esippos,    vw- 

TMian'8  *'Diates- 
aaron,"  c  170. 

Dionvnus  <A  Cor- 
intn,  epp. 

"Act*  of  P»al" 
(150-180). 


Letter  from  Lyons 

ftod    Yienn*    to 

East,  e.  180. 
Acts    of     Oarpos, 

etc  (?). 
(**  Acts  of  Paul  and 

TheUa'7, 100-190. 


Sjiyit  wmfmntrmk     Isidor  (son  of  Basi- 
s'^ "ExXtiMcc  (?).        leides),  nB,Mm^  etc. 
Spread  of  Montan- 
MUtiades,  161-100.       lam. 

(Leudus  Charinus?). 

Philip  of  Qortyna.     Julius     Oassianus, 
Ifelito    of    Sardis,      wifi     iyMp»T$lm(, 

etc,  eta 


Pantaenns,  in  Alex- 
andria. 

**Acts   of  Apollo- 
niua." 

Clainent  of  Alex., 
15&-215. 

Victor  (LatinX 
Caius  (Rome). 


Apollinaris  of  Hier- 

apolis,  c.  172. 
Musanus. 
Minutius      Felix, 

"OcUvius,"    a 

dialogue. 
Modestus. 
Rhodon. 
Theophilus  of  Ant- 

ioch,   D^  Air^ 

XuH0t,  etc. 
AtbenaJe^ras    of 

Athens,  n^(r/9i/« 

Tltfi  ittmtxitnmt, 

(pseudo-JustinX 
180-240.       . 
Irenaeni  of  Ctonl, 

n^  mipirus,  180- 
180^;   ni^}  (*»t- 


Ooptio     gnoetio 
treatises,  kwin^- 

'I*ir»w      X^irrtv ; 


Apelles,  n9<X»yi^ft4i ; 


•* 


TartvlUaii, 
220. 


160- 


Hermias,  iuuvffuk 

(VO. 

Blppolytofl     of      Elxai. 
Uome. 


Gnostic  Coptic  book 

(Cod.  BrucX  170- 

200. 
Bardesanes,     bom 

at  Edessa,   154; 

•♦  Hymns.'^ 
Proclus     (Montan- 

ist). 


Oreak  and  Latin  Literature. 


Aelius  Aristides,  *'  Panegyric 

on  Rome,"  160. 
Luoian.  "  Institutes  " 

Gaius,  161. 
"  De  morte  Peregrin!,"  e.  167. 

Hermogenes  (rhetX  161-180. 
Herodianus  (gramm.). 
Antoninus  LibenJia 


Pansaolas. 

"  Meditations"  of  M.  Aurelius. 


Opplanus  (kJuumm^)  e.  180. 

Aelian. 

Pollux. 
Alciphron,  e.  180. 

Galen,  180-200. 

Numenius  (phil.)  of  Apameia. 


of 


Boethus  (nifi  rSt  r«^ 
Maximus  of  Tyre. 


Phrynichus  (gramm.X 

Sextus  Empmcus  (phil.X  0. 100. 

DioCassius  (hist),  166-    . 


TABLE  IIIo. — Outline  of  the  Asmonean  and  Herodian 

Dynastiee. 


The  external  splendour  was  maoh  greater  than  the  actual  and  tme  prosperity 
of  Herod's  era.  .  .  The  nation  felt  itself  offended  in  its  inmost  sanctity  by  the 
reckless  Hellenism  which  resulted  in  open  breach  of  the  law.  Their  mistrust 
and  arersion  to  Herod  were  as  tenacious  and  unyielding  as  their  national 
faith,  and  the  religious  instinct  of  the  nation  broke  through  and  serered  all 
the  delusive  glitter  which  disguised  the  revolt  from  religion  behind  the 
profession  of  honour  toward  the  national  God  which  were  made  by  the  King, 
and  even  by  the  Emperor,  his  court  and  his  statesmen.  .  .  .  The  day  of 
his  death  was,  as  he  had  foreseen,  a  Jewish  festival :  the  kingdom  came  to  an 
end,  it  was  divided  and  shattered :  his  sons  finally  ate  the  bread  of  exile,  his 
numerous  family  was  extinct  within  a  hundred  years,  and  a  curse  lay  upon  the 
house  of  Herod. — Keint. 

The  guides  of  the  people  sought  above  all  to  inculcate  the  idea,  that  virtue 
consists  in  a  £Einatical  attachment  to  fixed  religious  institutions.  The  per- 
secutions of  Antioohus  Epiphanes  made  this  idea  a  passion,  almost  a  frenzy.  .  . 
The  reigns  of  the  last  Asmoneans,  and  that  of  Herod,  saw  the  excitement  grow 
still  stronger.  They  were  filled  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  religious  move- 
ments. Just  as  power  became  secularised,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of 
unbelievers,  the  Jewish  people  lived  less  and  less  for  the  earth,  and  beoame 
more  and  more  absorbed  by  the  strange  fermentation  which  was  working  in 
their  midst.  The  world,  distracted  by  other  spectacles,  had  little  knowledge 
of  what  passed  in  this  forgotten  comer  of  the  East. — Renan. 

Wahrend  in  der  ganzen  frtLheren  G^eschichte  Israels  der  Grundsatz  festge- 
halten  wurde,  dass  die  rechte  Beligiositat  auch  die  ausseren,  staatlichen  Yer- 
baltnisse  des  Yolkes  am  besten  ordne,  dringt  jetzt  das  Bewusstsein  davon 
durch,  dass  Beschaftigung  mit  dem  Staatswesen  der  Frommigkeit  hinderlich 
sei.  Diese  Erkenntniss  war  die  Frucht  der  Geschichte  der  hasmonaischen 
Fiirsten.  .  .  .  Der  Erfolg  dieser  ganzen  Entwicklung  ist  nun  fUr  die  Religions- 
geschichte  von  hervorragender  Bedeutung.  Zunachst  steigerte  sich  das 
religiose  Leben  des  Judentums  unter  dem  Einflusse  des  I'harisaismus  ganz 
gewaltig.  Kicht  nur  das  Babbinentum  der  spateren  Zeiten,  auch  Christentum 
nnd  Essenismus  haben  ihre  Pflanzstatte  in  diesem  Boden.  Weiterhin  erkannte 
man  die  Unvertraglichkeit  des  mosaisohen  Gesetzes  mit  den  Anforderungen  an 
einen  lebenskraftigen  Staat.  Das  miisste  entweder  zur  religiosen  Uberwindung 
des  Gesetzes  oder  zum  Yerzicht  auf  ein  eigenes  Staatleben  fUhren.  Der 
Gedanke  ciner  Trennung  von  Religion  und  Staat  wird  hier  also  angebahnt. — 
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We  possess  a  considerable  number  of  writings  and  important  i^ragments,  and 
Airther  important  inferences  here  are  rendered  possible  by  the  monuments  of 
the  following  period,  since  the  conditions  of  the  first  century  were  not  changed 
in  a  moment,  but  were  partly,  at  least,  long  preserved,  especially  in  certain 
national  churches  and  in  remote  communities.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
note  the  locality  in  which  a  document  originates,  and  the  more  so  the  earlier 
the  document  is.  ...  In  all  probability  Asia  Minor,  along  with  Rome,  was  the 
spiritual  centre  of  Christendom  from  about  60-200  ;  but  we  have  but  few  means 
for  describing  how  this  centre  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  circumference. — 
Hamack. 

1st  uns  erst  recht  dunkel  die  Geographic  der  geistigen  Geschichte.  £s  ist 
anzunehmen,  dass  die  Entwicklung  in  Eorinth  und  in  Antiochia  oder  in 
Alexandria  oder  in  der  agyptischen  Landschaft  bemerkenswerte  Yersohieden- 
heiten  zeigte.  Ebenso  ist  sehr  wahrscheinlich,  dass  bestimmte  Anschauungen 
und  Theologumena  von  einzelnen  Punkten  und  Provinzen  aus  die  iibrige  Eirohe 
eroberten.  — Wrede. 
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or  two  documciiCs  la  doubly  pven  In  bnckets,  wfann 
where  a  rwo-fold  localitf  la  loTolred.    The  followliig 
ba  asBigned  to  an;  deUDite  topographical  sltnatlon  i— 
Roman  Symbol,  Agrippa  Castor. 

£Sp.  Dit^nut.,  Athenagoras. 

2  Qein.,  HlDutine  Felix. 

For  tbe  dates  and  eccleaiastical  poiltloiu  of  the  writing!  and  wiit«ra  in  this  rough 
ooUine,  coninlt  Table  III, 


NOK.— The  locus  o(  o 
the  CTidtnce  is  inilecisiTe, 
authOTi  and  vritinga  cani 

Matthew, 

Lake, 


Die  Spnren  schnlmassiger  Pflege  des  Gemeingutes,  welche  die  nentestament- 
lichen  Schriften  anfwiesen,  veraetzen  ans  in  eine  Zeit  des  Werdens.  Ihres 
Heilbesitzes  froh,  ihrer  Kraft  sicher,  der  Ubereinstiminang  in  den  Grnndsatzen 
sich  bewusst,  uneingeschrankt  durch  aussere  Autoritiit  suchten  die  Berichten 
und  Briefen  uach  einem  adaqnaten  Aosdnicke  fiir  die  Wahrheit,  welche  sie  als 
das  licht  der  Welt  bringen.  Die  Bedingungen  fur  eine  solche  Literatur 
sind  allein  in  den  Anfangen  einer  epochmaohenden  religiosen  Bewegong 
gegeben.  •  Ihre  Erzengnisse  stehen  wie  Stamme  neben  einander,  welche  aus 
deniselben  Boden  wachsen  and  ihre  Zweige  miteinander  verschlingen. — 
H«lnrlol. 
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TABLE  IV.— A  aenealogy  of  the  NT  Literature. 


M-ao<AA  a.T. 

fikshMti  Jii4ais»  Xvyoi  Kofioo 


Hdlenislic  or  AlcMndrid*  Jod«ism 


iTcroAoois. 


iUr^xntu. 


.^" 


Die  erhabensten  Gedanken  werden  uns  in  ihrer  ganzcn  Grosse  erst  rccht 
deutlich,  wenn  wir  sie  in  ihrem  geschichtlichen  Znsammenhang  mit  weniger 
erhabenen  vergleichen  konnen,  wenn  wir  sie  von  weniger  grossen  sicli  abheben 
sehen.  So  erst  wird  das  wirkliohe  Yerstandniss  fur  den  Beiohtbum  erworben, 
der  in  mancben  Scbriften  des  Kenen  Testamentes  aufgespeichert  ist,  und  somit 
aucb  fnr  den  oft  geriihmten  **Takt  der  Kircbe"  bei  der  Auswabl. — Kriig^r. 

In  order  to  perceive  tbat  tbe  Pauline  gospel  is  not  identical  witb  tbe  original 
gospel,  and  much  less  with  any  later  dootrine  of  faith,  one  requires  such  his- 
torical judgment  and  such  honest  determination  not  to  be  led  astray  in  the 
inrestigation  by  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  that  no  change  in  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  can  be  expected  for  long  years  to  come.  What  I  refer  to  here  is 
the  imminent  danger  of  explaining  one  writing  by  the  standard  of  another,  and 
so  creating  an  artificial  unity.  .  .  .  Strictly  speaking,  the  opinion  that  the  New 
Testament  in  its  whole  extent  contains  a  unique  literature  is  not  tenable. — 
Hamack. 

Die  neutestamentlichen  Scbriften  kommen  nicht  als  kanonische,  sondem 
einfach  als  urchristliche  Scbriften  in  Betracht.  Dann  verlangt  offenbar  das 
geschichtliche  Interesse,  alles  das  aus  der  Gesamtheit  der  urchristlichen 
Scbriften  zusammen  zu  betrachten,  was  geschichtlich  zusammengehbrt  Die 
Grenze  fiir  den  Stoff  der  Disziplin  ist  da  zu  setzen,  wo  ein  wirklicber  Einschnitt 
in  der  Litteratur  bemerkbar  wird.  Der  Gesichtspunkt  des  religiosen  Wertes 
ist  dafttr  aber  natiirlich  nicht  massgebend.  Die  Frage  ist  lediglich,  welche 
Scbriften  den  Anschauungen  und  Gedanken  nach  Uberwiegend  verwandt  sind, 
Oder  von  wo  an  die  Gedanken  ein  merklich  neues  Geprage  zeigen  T — ^Wr^de. 
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TABLE  Y. — A  Diagnram  and  Genealogy  of  Early 

Christian  Literature. 


30-00  A.a  O.T 

TUorfniMi  Judaisin  Xtfyoi  KvfAv 

IUtllM«tt 


HelknisNc  or  Akaodrnn  Jud»i«m 
WariAoou. 


CO- 90 


90-120 


I20-O0 


(C-Kii* 


OtmaOas 


Justin' Mtrtyr        Marcion 


Wir  mUssen  zafriedeD  sein,  wenn  wir  fUr  jedcs  einzelne  KTliclie  Buoh 
UBgef ahr  angebcn  konnen,  wann  nnd  fiir  wen  es  geschrieben  ist,  ob  der  Yerfasser 
uuter  eigenem  oder  &emdem  Namen  schreibt,  was  sein  Hauptinteresse  war  und 
wie  es  ihm  gelnngen  ist,  dies  zuzn  Ausdruok  zu  bringen,  ob  and  inwieweit  er 
andere  Quellen,  sohriftliche  Yorlagen  benatzt  hat,  und  ob  seine  Scbrift  un- 
entstellt  resp.  uniiberarbeitet  aof  nns  gekommen  ist.  Das  sind  doch  nur 
Materialen  ftlr  eine  Geschiohte  des  NT's,  nicht  wirklich  eine  Gescbichte. — 
Jiillcherw 
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TABLE  VI. — ^The  Sources  of  the  NT  Literature. 


A.D. 
30-45 


45-60 


60-75 


75-90 


00-105 


Fragments  of  Caligula-apocalypse,  pre- 
served in  Apoc.  John  (esx)ec  ch. 
13=40  A.D.  +  ).  (?) 

The  correspondence  of  Paul : 

Thess.  epp.  1  (2  ?). 
Galat.  ep. 

1  Cor.  ep. 
Intermediate  letter. 

2  Cor.  ep. 

Note  to  Titus  (Tit 
Rom.  ep.  8>»-  "). 

Note  to  Ephesus. 

Note  to  Tim.  (2  Ti 

Coloss.  ep. 
Philemon. 
[Ephes.]  ep.  (!) 

Philipp.  ep. 

Note  to  Tim.  (2  Ti 

11«-18  4«-1S.  18.  »  ) 

After  60,  *  *  We  "—journal 
(fragments  preserved  in 
Acts). 


The  epistle  of  1  Peter  (?). 

2  Thess.  2»-»  (??). 

Apocalyptic  fragments  preserved  in 

Apoc  John  (chaps.  11,  12  ?). 
Small  apocalypse,   preserved  in  Mk 

13,  Mt  24,  Lk  21. 
Interpolations:    (I)  1  Th  2i«»>^     Ro 

Gospel  of  Mark  {1-W), 


Apoc  17  (?). 
G<m)el  of  Matthew  (substantially). 
''Hebrews." 

Gospel  of  Luke  (substantially). 


Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Apocalypse  of  John  (in  present  form). 


Fourth  gospel  (before  115). 


lost  letters  of  Paul  (2  Th  3").  (?) 

from  Thess.  to  Paul.  (?) 

to  Corinth  (1  Co  5»). 

from  Corinth  to     Germs    of     evan- 


Paul  (1  Co  7^). 


to    Laodicea   (Co 
4"). 


gelic  composition. 
Notes  of  sa3rings 
and  deeds  of 
Jesus  begin  to 
be  collected  in 
Palestinian  com- 
munities. 


Jewish     Christian 
from  Philippi  to     sources        (pre- 
Paul  (?)  served  in  Luke), 

to  PhiUppi  (Phil 

8»). 

Written  sources  for 
history  of  primi- 

Be^nnin^;    of  ao-    tive  community 
tivity  m  oollec-    exist    (used    in 
ting     materials    Ac  1-16).  (??) 
for,  and  in  com- 
position of,  evan- 
gelic manuals. 

The  **  Logia"  of  Matthew,  before  70. 

The   Ur  -  Marcus,    composed    from 
Petrine  narratives. 


numerous  lost  gospels  (Lk  1^). 


Gospel  of  Hebrews,  before  100. 
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TABLE  VI. — Continued. 


A.D. 

105-120 


120-185 


135-160 


Appendix  to  fourth  gospel  (ch.  21). 

1  epistle  [of  John]. 

2-8  epp.  John  the  presbyter. 

2  Tim.  (in  present  form). 
Titos  (in  present  form). 

1  Tim.  (substantially). 

An  evangelic  fragment  (Mk  16''*). 

Epist.  James. 


Epist.  Judas  (before  130). 


2  Peter  (after  150). 


A  note  of  John  the  presbyter  (8  Jo  9). 

Final  editing  of  synoptic  gospels  (in 
Asia  Minor  t). 

Composition  or  incorporation  of  frag- 
ments or  interpolations. 


Incorporation  of  minor  glosses  and 
additions  in  epp.  noted  in  Ap- 
pendix (g.v.). 


Collection  and  editing  of  NT  scri})- 
tnres. 


TABLE  VII. 

Four  Oataloffuesi  Marelon. 

Murat.  CRoman  church). 
Apoct.  Can.  Claatcm  T). 
Apoct.  Oonctit.  iEmmtmrn  T). 


lOT 
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SI 
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flfsi^l  k  I; 
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I    li 


■isl!  I 


11  y  I   I 


LI 
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TABLE  VIIL 

Versions  i 

PMhItto. 

„  CKarfcaph.)* 

Knfptlan    CMemph.). 
Armenian  (an). 
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IS 
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5^ 
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il 


311 


•5  '^  o 
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I    ^ 


PQ 


^S5 


1^1 


Q«0 
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I 
S    € 
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TABLE  IX. 

MS8  Oataloiru^si  4th  cent.  Codex  SInaltleus         x. 

5th  cent.      »       Alexand.  A.    Kastern  Chureh. 

4th  cent.      ,i       Vatleanue.       B. 

6th  cent.      „       Claromont.  West.  Chureh. 

4th  cent.      „       Can.  Mommeen.         „         » 
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00 
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TABLE  X. 

■astern  Church  i  Council  of  Laodlcoai 

Asia  Min. :    Qro^.  N 
Syria :  Chryooat. 

Palestine :      Kuoob. 

»  CyHi. 

,1  Kpiph. 

Alexandria:  Athanao. 
Constant. :    Loont. 

^,  Nicoph. 


8 
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TABLE  X. 


Gaitok  69 :  OouKoiL 

OF  Laodicma, 

0.  860a.I>. 


Gospel*— 
Matt 
Mark 
Luke 
John 


Acte 


Catholic  epp.— 
James 
Peter  1,  3 
John  1-8 

Jud 


QRm.  NAOAifZ., 
826-S90A.D. 


Gospels- 
Matt 
Mark 
Luke 
John  («v/wv«f«/n)0 


Acts  (rS*  nfih  ft^^rr.) 


PanUne  epp.  (14)— 
Bom 

lCk>,  2  0o 
Gal 
Eph 
PhUip 
Col 

Thessl,2 
Heb 
Tim  1,2 
Tit 
Philemon 


So  Joan.  Damas- 
cen.  (t  760  a.d.) 
adding  at  the  dose. 

ApMt.  Oanon. 


Pauline  epp.  (14) 


Catholio  epp. ' 
James 
Peter  1, 2 
John  1-8 
Jud 


•w»     fv 


y1^^ff^(. 


CHRTSOSTOM, 
1407  A.  D. 


munis  fitSXitu 


Pauline  epp.  (14) 


Gospels- 
John 
Matt 
Luke 
Mark 


ECSBBITJS, 
t  310  A.D. 


Gospels 


Acts 


Acts 
Catholic  epp.— 

James 

1  Peter 

1  John 


1  Amphiloohius  (of 
Ikonium) :    MuBtXtnSf 

'htdttw     wtiXif     r$tU 
fit*  iymjifi/eiff  ti  w\^' 


Pauline  epp.  04) 

Catholic  epp. ' — 
James 
Peter  1,2 
John  1-3 
Jud 


(Apocalypse) 


1  Among  the  T  James 
ii»rtX»)4f44fm^  J  2  Peter 
•yf^fut il nai  2^ Joh p. 
wxxtts,  VJud 


Ctril, 
t  886  A.D. 


Gospels 


Acts 


Catholic  epp.— 


James 
Peter  1, 2 
John  1-8 
Jud 


Pauline  epp.  (14) 

fdMBr^f    ri    TiX- 
turSiff.) 


T«  i*  Xmtci  wmf 
iteriptt. 
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TABLE  X. 


Epiphanius, 

t403A.D. 


Gospels 


Ptaline  epp.  (10 


Acte 

Catholic  epp.— 
Jame« 
Peter  1,2 
John  1-3 
Jtid 


Apocalypse 
Wlfd.8olom. 

BOQlllS. 


Athanasius, 
t  873  A.D. 


(T«vr»    m>«i    T«v    ro-n^ 


Gospels 


Acts 


•  •  •  • 


Gatholio  epp.— 


James 
Peter  1,8 
John  1-8 
Jud 


Pauline  epp.  (14) 
Apocalypse 

TtrtMrmfdirm  Zi  wtt^  rSt  rari- 

Wild.  Solom. 

Eoolus. 

Eatlier,  Jtadlth,  TObit. 

Dldaohl 

Barmai. 


Leontius, 
f  620  A.D. 


Gospels 


Acts 


NiCBPUOBUs :  m  bis 

sncnoMBTRT, 

t828A.D. 


Catholic  epp.— 


James 
Peter  1,2 
John  1-8 
Jud 


Pauline  epp.  (14) 
Apocalypse 


"I 


So  Anastaeius  Sinaita 
of  Antioch(t600);  but 
omitting  Apocalypse. 


Gospels 


Acts 


Pauline  epp.  (14) 
Catholic  epp. 


(Apocalypse  of 
John. 
Apoo.  Pet 
Bamabas. 
Gospel  of  He- 
brews. 


rtfU^H  TLirfV' 

Gospel  Of 
Thomas. 
Didaohe. 

Olem.  epp.  1*2. 

Ignat.   Poly- 

karp. 
,  Hennas. 
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E(  8^  ip  Toit  pip\oit  hripap  fx**^'^*'  ^^^>  OoLVfuurrhp  odder*  erel  koI  ol 
wpo^iJTai   ol   8(i)8€Ka  oifK  i<t>€^rjt  iLKKiiKoiz  6vT€i  Kara   roi^t  xP^^^^^t  ^^^^  roXd 

9i€<mjK^€t  dWijXup,  4p  rj  rCtv  pipXiiav  rd^et  iipe^ijs  elfft  Kclfiepoi 6ftW9 

ffvPiififUpoi  vdLfflv  eUrtP  ixetpoit,  &p  rwroOrop  rt}  XP^^V  Stcffn^KOCi, 

MrfSeU  8^  irdpepyop  toGtop  ifyeiaOia  t6p  tSpop,  firfSi  wcpiepyias  xepirnjs  'Hjp 
TOiOL&nUP    (pevpop'    avprekci   ydp    ij/up    wp6s    rd    ^oii/fiepa    o^   fUKpbp    6    tQp 


Malto  autem  dignior  considerata  est  ordo  chronologicns.     £o  constituto, 

et  historia  apostolica  et  ipsae  epistolae  mutuam  sibi  lucem  afifernnt :  et  con- 

^ruentia  noematum  locutionumque  in  epistolis  uno  tempore  super  eodem  rerum 

statu   scriptis   cemitur  :    et  incrementum  apostoli  spirituale  cognoscitur. — 

If  each  Letter  look  dim,  and  have  little  light,  after  all  study ;— yet  let  the 
Historical  reader  reflect,  such  light  as  it  has  cannot  be  disputed  at  all.  .  .  . 
The  Letter  hangs  there  in  the  dark  abysses  of  the  Past :  if  like  a  star  almost 
extinct,  yet  like  a  real  star ;  fixed ;  about  which  there  is  no  cavilling  possible. 
That  autograph  Letter,  it  was  once  all  luminous  as  a  burning  beacon,  every  word 
of  it  a  live  coal,  in  its  time ;  it  was  once  a  piece  of  the  general  Are  and  light  of 
Human  Life,  that  Letter !  Neither  is  it  yet  entirely  extinct :  well  read,  there 
is  still  in  it  light  enough  to  exhibit  its  own  self ;  nay,  to  diffuse  a  faint 
authentic  twilight  some  distance  round  it.  By  degrees  the  combined  small 
twilights  may  produce  a  kind  of  general  feeble  twilight,  rendering  the  Past 
credible  t    Such  is  the  effect  of  contemporary  letters  always. — OAriyl^. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  PAUL 

GENERAL  NOTE 

A  T1BAR  or  two  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  one  of  the  brilliant  leaders  in  the 
Jewish  j)arty  of  the  Pharisees  suddenly  (icorcX^/it^y  vir6  Xpurrov)  became 
a  Christian.  Like  John  Knox,  for  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  Paul  is 
lar^ly  a  mystery,  and  even  after  his  change  into  the  Christian  faith  a 
serious  gap  occurs,  unfilled  by  many  incidents.  But  during  the  closing 
decade  of  his  life  he  had  a  brilliant  crowded  career  which  has  left  copious 
and  distinct  traces  of  its  effectiveness.  The  moral  and  spiritual  chaiu^  in 
Paul  turned  out  to  be  a  crisis  for  the  Christian  society  as  well  as  for  nim- 
sdif  .^  To  many  minds  and  hearts  in  that  a^  he  proved  a  veritable  priest 
of  the  wonder  and  bloom  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  even  apart  from  the 
new  sweep  given  to  the  Christian  spirit  by  his  thought  and  practical 
ener^es,' nis  preaching  brought  to  a  head  the  conflict  which  had  been 
implied  in  previous  discussions,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Stephen's 
attitude,  between  the  universalism  of  the  Christian  principle  and  the 
time-honoured  privileges  of  the  \a6f^  the  v6fioSf  ana  the  Syiot  T6frof 
(Ac  21*^).  His  activitv  represents  the  expansion  of  the  new  faith  into  its 
legitimate  sphere  and  aestmed  vocation.  It  implied  from  the  outset  the 
enterprise  01  reaching  the  Qentiles,  an  expansion  which  came  to  be  shaped 
constructively  in  controversy,  first  with  Judaic  principles,  then,  at  a  later 
period,  with  Hellenic  speculation.  These  phases,  especially  the  former, 
come  out  in  Paul's  letters,  and  give  them  a  large  part  of  their  historic 
significance.  In  the  mosaics  of  the  Arian  baptistery  at  Ravenna  Paul  is 
represented  beside  the  throne  of  Jesus  carrying  in  his  hand  two  rolls  of 
parchment ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  NT  literature  this  gives  an 
exact  symbol  of  his  position.  Others  may  have  written,  but  if  so  their 
writing  perished.  Sleveral  of  Paul's  own  letters  have  been  also  lost.  But 
even  with  those  nine  or  ten  which  are  still  extant,  graphic,  pregnant,  and 
suggestive,  he  remains  the  chief  literary  witness  to  a  remamible  side  of 
that  church  life  in  which  he  played  himself  so  notable  a  part.  He  threw 
himself  upon  his  age  with  an  energy  of  insight  and  practical  service 
which — the  evidence  amply  justifies  us  in  believing — was  not  equalled,  as 
it  was  hardly  approached  by  any  one  of  the  original  disciples  or  of  their 
immediate  successors.  In  relation  to  the  Christian  faith,  he  performed  two 
signal  services :  reflection  and  expression.'  By  means  of  his  correspond  ence, 

1  '*  Here,  if  at  any  point  in  history,  we  may  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  the  World, 
if  the  world  has  a  spirit,  was  at  work    (Goldwin  Smith). 

*  Note  an  incidental  proof  of  his  immediate  impressiveness  and  attraction 
(Ao  ^tji  f*»6nrui  «^v),  unless  the  title  he  a  prolepeis. 

t  «The  upshot  of  his  meditation  was  a  body  of  doctrine  which  for  snbUety,  pene- 
tration, harmony,  and  completeness,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  religions 
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it  is  feasible  to  construct  not  only  an  outline  of  liis  characteristic  person- 
ality, but  also  a  sketch  of  the  general  situation  within  many  of  the  early 
Chnstian  societies.  Thanks  to  those  missives  which  have  suryived,  more 
materials  exist  for  gaining  some  inner  knowledge  of  the  Christian  history 
between  45  and  60,  than  for  almost  any  other  period  within  the  first 
century.  These  years  at  least  are  vocal.  To  step  after  step  within  the 
whole  of  that  period  Paul  is  a  contemporary  witness  in  the  same  exact  and 
historical  sense  as  (say)  Andokides  to  the  crisis  of  415-390  B.o.  in  Athens, 
Philo  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews  under  Sejanus  and  Oali^a,  or 
Procopius  to  the  African  camjMdgns  of  Belisarius.  His  letters  indeed  are 
transcripts  of  an  individual  mind.  The  *'  beautiful  human  Paul,''  whom 
Steck  so  strangely  misses  outside  ^  the  pages  of  **  Acts,"  can  be  recognised 
most  distinctly  in  his  epistles.  At  the  same  time,  the  Pauline  letters  have 
an  even  wider  and  more  representative  value.  In  many  a  passage  they 
reflect  the  common  ideas  and  emotions  that  sursed  round  nimself  and 
other  members  of  the  Christian  communities  in  that  age  under  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  its  civil  and  religious  environment  Paul  stood  in  the 
mid-current  of  his  time.  He  has  gathered  up  in  himself  and  expressed 
not  merely  the  activity  and  far-reaching  views  which  characterised  the 
best  Christianity  among  his  contemporaries,  but  also  its  two  features  of 
supreme  interest  and  significance  —  the  transition  of  Judaism  into  or 
away  from  Christianity,  and  the  earliest  attempts  of  the  new  faith  to 
define  its  attitude  towards  the  responsibilities  and  destinies  involved  in 
a  mature  existence.  It  is  this  representative  element  that  brings  the 
Pauline  letters  irresistibly  to  the  mmd  as  we  read  the  vaster  correspond- 
ence of  a  man  like  Bernard  in  the  twelfth  century.  Lying  at  opposite 
poles  of  conviction  and  interest,  both  mirror  as  they  helpedoriginally  to 
move,  in  its  personal  and  social  aspects,  a  religious  force  wnich  spread  with 
floodijig  waves  over  contemporary  life  ;  both  also  are  the  revelation  of  a 
personal  ascendancy  quite  unique  in  its  range,  and  of  a  strangely  isolated 
influence  over  these  communities  and  individuals  who  were  drawn 
within  the  circle  of  its  passionate  imperious  devotion,  to  be  swayed  and 
served. 

A  scheme  of  Paul's  life,  with  his  work  and  works,  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  these  pages.  At  this  point  there  is  only  need  and  room  for  an 
outline  of  the  author's  career  that  may  serve  as  a  setting  for  his  writings. 

To  conceive  of  literanr  composition  as  anything  like  a  predominating 
interest,  and  thus  to  underestimate  the  absorbing  claims  of  his  practical 
mission,  would  be  as  erroneous  in  a  study  of  Paul  as  in  an  apprecia- 
tion, for  example,  of  Ezekiel's  career  among  the  Jews  in  Babylon.  But 
there  are  two  noticeable  features  upon  the  surface  of  his  biography,  (a) 
Paul's  literary  productions — those  at  least  which  have  come  down  to  us 
— ^were  evidently  occasional.    Within  the  closing  decade  of  his  life  they 

speoulation.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  dogmatic  Ohristianity  that  Platonism  does 
to  Greek  philosophy,  being  the  source  to  which  Christianity  has  had  to  return  for 
refreshment  and  renewal  at  every  crisis  of  her  history.  It  proceeds  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  Christianity  is  to  be  fitted  for  universal  acceptance,  it  most  rely  on 
something  more  than  the  mere  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  or  the  demonstrations  of 
fulfilled  prophecy — or  even  of  such  visions  as  he  himself  had  had  "  (J.  B.  Crozier, 
Hist.  IrUM,  Deodopm.,  pp.  840, 841).  (Havet,  ''  Je  ne  dirai  pas :  Voili  la  th^logie 
de  Paul.  Je  dirai:  Voila la  th^logie  1)  Cp.  also  Wrede,  Ueoer  Ai^gabe  «.  Methoiie 
d,  aoffen,  NT  Th.  (1897),  p.  64  f. 

1  On  the  contrast  between  the  Paul  of  Acts  and  the  Paul  of  the  epistles,  see  Dr. 
Cone,  Paul  the  Man,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher,  ch.  vii.,  where  most  of  the 
chief  points  are  thrown  into  sharp  relief. 
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spring  np  to  meet  the  moment's  need,  although  they  presuppose  wide 
tnonght  and  labour,  and  are  the  outcome  of  a  lengthy  deep  experience, 


e.  80  (81) 
81-84 
84 
84-48 


49 
49-62 


52-66 


66-68 


59-62 


Ck>nyer8ion  of  Paul. 

Three  years  in  Arabia :  Damascus. 

Visit  to  Jerusalem  (Gal  1"= Ac  &>^'  ?). 

Fourteen  years  in  Syria  and  Oilioia 
(Gal  l"-2i)  — with  Barnabas  in 
Syrian  Antiooh — ^including  also 

First  Toub:  with  Bamab^  through 
Cyprus  and  S.E.  Asia  Minor  (Ac 
18M4«). 

Visit  to  Jerusalem : 

ApostoHo  Council  (Gal  2* = Ac  14«-16»). 

Second  Toub:    with  Silas   through 
S.E.  Asia  Minor  and  Galatia — west- 
ward   to  Macedonia,    Athens  (two 
years),  Corinth,  Ti- «  (Ac  15W-18«). 
Return  to  Syrian  Antioch : 
Dispute  with  Peter  (Gal  2"-»). 

Thied  Tour:  through  Galatia  and 
Phrygian  highlands— Ephesus,  G  0^ 
(two  years  at  least),  I — across  to  and 
through  Macedonia,  0*,  TV^,  Achaia 
(Illynoum) — Corinth,  B  e»  (three 
months) — return  through  Macedonia 
— Toyage  by  Troas  and  Miletus  to 
Tyre  (Ac  19»  21»). 

Last  visit  to  Jerusalem:  arrest  and 
imprisonment  for  two  years  in 
Caesarea  (Ac  21*-26»),  T\ 

Voyage  to  Rome — imprisonment  there 
for  two  years  (Ac  27^-28"),  0^  Pm  E 
Ph[Tn]. 


T.  i*'=l  and  2  epp.  to 
Theesalonika. 


G=ep.  to  Galatia. 
I=Interm6d.  Letter. 
0^*  >=:L  and  IL  epp.  to 

Gorinth. 
Ttn=note  to  Titus  (Tit 

8M-"). 
B=ep.  to  Borne, 
en = note  to  Ephesus  (in 

Bo  18). 

Ti^=note  to   Timotheus 
(2  Tl4i»-"- "-«»). 

0^=ep.  toOolosse. 
pins  note  to  Philemon. 
E=ep.  [to  Ephesus]. 
Fh=6p.  toPhilippL 
Ti^=note  to  Timotheus 
(2  Ti  1^""^®  4'~"*  w-»»). 


even  in  their  most  unpremeditated  sallies.  His  writings  were  not  the 
true  events  of  his  life,  nor  were  they  intended  to  present  his  ordinary 
teaching  and  average  ideas.  Like  the  rest  of  the  anostles,  he  had  a 
mission  first  and  foremost  to  teach  and  preach  among  tne  early  Christian 
communities.    But — 

"  As  mistakes  arose  or  discords  fell, 
Or  bold  seducers  taught  them  to  rebel, 
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As  charity  grew  cold  or  faction  hot, 
Or  long  ne^ect  their  lessons  had  forgot, 
For  all  their  wants  they  wisely  did  provide^ 
And  preaching  by  Epistles  was  snppued: 
So  great  physicians  cannot  aU  attend, 
But  some  they  visit  and  to  some  they  send. 
Yet  aU  those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all, 
Nor  first  intended  but  occasional — 
Their  absent  sermons."^ 

(h)  Further,  he  did  not  outlive  himself  as  a  writer.  His  last  letter  bears 
no  evidence  of  slackened  force  or  wavering  insight.  We  shut  up  the  story 
of  his  days  with  the  impression  of  a  mental  ai^l  religious  fulness  which, 
so  far  from  being  on  the  point  of  degenerating,  seems  rather  to  combine 
the  riper  experience  and  grasp  of  age  with  something  of  a  youth's  vigour. 
Paul  dies  at  his  work,  and  he  dies  in  the  increasing  momentum  of  his 
power.  With  all  respect  to  its  authors,  the  attempt  to  explain  the  style  of 
Tim-Tit  by  discovenng  throughout  these  writings  evidence  of  Paul  the 
old  man's  looser,  less  sustained,  less  vigorous  intellect,'  must  be  pro- 
nounced little  better  than  a  mytn  of  desperate  and  needless  conservatism. 
It  is  not  quite  on  a  par  with  the  similar  attempt  to  explain  the  character- 
istics of  2  Peter  from  as  imaginary  a  senilit]^ ;  but  it  scarcely  seems  to 
merit  any  more  serious  consideration.  The  difference  between  Qalatians 
and  Col-Philippians  is  the  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later 
styles  of  a  man  for  whom  wider  interests  and  maturer  conceptions  have 
arisen,  necessitating  fresh  expressions.  The  difference,  again,  between 
Col-Philippians  and  the  *' pastorals  "  is  almost  the  difference  between  one 
world  ana  another ;  and  tne  element  of  undoubted  "  Paulinism  "  in  the 
latter  (both  in  idea  and  phrase)  only  serves  to  emphasise  their  perfectly 
new  setting  and  development.  Besides,  the  interval  in  the  latter  case — 
tiiree  years  at  the  outside — ^would  not  be  adequate  to  account  for  so  com- 
plete an  alteration,  especially  in  a  style  like  that  of  Paul,  which,  for  all 
its  flexibilitv,  had  become  well  marked  and  characteristic.  Neither  the 
length  nor  tne  contents  of  the  period  60-64  (64-67)  are  at  all  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  made  by  this  hypothesis  of  senili^.  It  is  unnecessary 
and  unworthy.  The  apostle  disappears  from  the  NT  with  a  message  of 
strenuous  personal  confidence  (Ph  4^*  '*)  which  contains  implicitly  a 
note  of  quiet  triumph  *  :  atnr&f^ovrtu  vfjLos  iravres  ol  ^coc,  fuikurra  de  ol  ck  rrjs 
Kcda-apos  olKlas,  Tne  words  have  a  ring  of  satisfaction.  His  hope  had  been 
realised.  His  work  had  carried  the  diurch  into  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
and  the  consciousness  that  this  aim  had  been  successfully  achieved 
brought  him  a  strange  new  joy  upon  the  very  edge  of  death. 

'Hie  critical  scheme  of  his  epistles  involves  two  questions,  relating  to 
their  order  and  their  dates. 

A.  Their  Order, 

The  consecutive  arrangement  of  the  letters,  as  printed  in  this  edition, 
is  one  which  commands  the  support  of  a  consensus  of  excellent  author- 

1  Dryden  in  T?ie  Hind  arid  the  PantheTf  part  ii. 

*  Dr.  Stalker's  happy  comparison  of  Panrs  style  (Ij^e  qf  Si.  Paul^  p.  89)  to  that 
of  Cromwell,  in  point  of  m^Ked  effectiveness  and  a  certain  formless  originality, 
applies  pre-eminently  to  the  Galatian,  Corinthian,  and  Philippiau  letters.  They 
were  appeals  strack  out  of  crises,  words  for  an  emergency. 

'  Cp.  the  close  of  liis  biography  by  the  author  of  Acts,  ch.  28*'-  S'.  The  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  2?  S>f»  rS  r^«<r«p/f*  (Ph  li>)  as  the  supreme  court  of  judicial 
authorities  is  given  by  Mommsen,  SBBA  (1896),  p.  498  f. 
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ities.  A  different  order,  however,  has  often  been  adopted  both  in  the 
earlier  and  in  the  later  letters,  for  which  a  case  can  be  reasonably  stated. 
When  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,^  the  whole  question  at  iBsne 
turns  upon  the  relative  position  of  (I)  "  Galatians "  in  the  earlier,  and 
(II)  "Pnilippians"  in  the  later  period. 

I.  The  relative  date  of  Galatians  depends  upon  two  questions — (a) 
Did  the  Qalatians  addressed  belong  to  toe  territory  of  northern  Qalatia, 
a  district  inhabited  by  Kelts — especially  to  its  chief  cities,  Anc^rra, 
Pessinus  (Juliopolis  ?)  Germa,  and  Taviiun — or  to  the  Roman  province 
of  Galatia,  which  would  include  the  southern  cities,  Derbe,  Lystra, 
Ikonium,  and  Pisidian  Antioch  ?  The  letter  seems  to  imply  two  previous 
visits  (4^^  turjyytXurdfijjv  vfuv  t6  irp6T«pov).  As  upon  the  northern  Qalatian 
theory,  these  occurred  during  the  second  (Ac  16^)  and  third  (Ac  18'^) 
tours,  the  epistle — written  shortlv  after  the  latter  of  these  visits  (Gkd  1^) 
— was  composed  later  than  Paul's  visit  and  epistles  to  Thessalonika. 
Upon  the  southern  Qalatian  theory,  as  the  two  visits  took  place  on  the  first 
(Ac  13-14)  and  second  (Ac  16^-^)  tours,  the  epistle  can  be  put  much 
earlier  than  in  the  northern  Qalatian  theory.  It  is  then  possible  to  place 
it  either  in  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  tours,  or  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  tour  itself ;  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  dated  before, 
not  after,  Ac  IS^^^  (dupx6fitvos  K<i$t$rjs  rf/v  FaXartK^v  X^P^^)y  which  refers 
to  a  third  visit  of  raul. 

Still,  even  these  results  do  not  close  the  question  of  the  date.  Upon 
the  northern  Qalatian  theory,  Gkilatians  must  be  subsequent  to  1  and 
2  Thessalonians  :  it  mav  be  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  1  and  2  Corin- 
thians.   Upon  the  southern  Qalatian  theory,  Gkilatians  must  be  prior  to 

1  and  2  Corinthians :  it  may  be  either  prior  or  subsequent  to  1  and 

2  Thessalonians.  A  fixed  point  is  the  composition  of  1  and  2  Thessalonians 
at  Corinth,  a  few  months  after  Paul's  visit  thereupon  his  second  tour. 
The  southern  Qalatian  theory  puts  Paul's  second  ■  visit  to  Qidatia  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  tour;  hence  the  epistle  to  the  Christians  of  that 
province  may  have  been  written  between  that  visit  and  Paul's  arrival 
at  Corinth.  In  this  case  it  would  be  the  earliest  of  his  extant  epistles.' 
But  while  this  position  is  favoured  by  the  southern  Qalatian  theory,*  it  is 
not  necessarily  involved  in  it.  So  far  as  the  facts  of  the  situation  are 
concerned,  Qalatians  may  have  been  composed  either  at  Corinth  after 

1  The  older  theoryjof  Qrotius,  Ewald,  Laurent,  and — fW>m  his  own  standpoint — 
Baur)  which  pnt  2  Thess.  previous  to  1  Thess.  may  he  regarded  as  extinguished. 
2  Thess.  does  not,  it  is  true,  refer  (unless  ii.  2^=1. 4" ;  cp.  ii.  2i*)  to  1  Thess.,  but  this 
is  because  it  goes  further  back  in  order  to  elaborate  part  of  the  oral  teaching  which 
preceded  that  epistle.  The  other  grounds  for  the  theory  are  even  less  conclusive,  and 
in  fact  the  reversed  order  is  not  only  needless  but  beset  with  additional  difficulties  of 
its  own  creation.  In  the  ordinary  arrangement,  from  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
depart,  the  first  epistle  lies  close  to  the  original  founding  of  the  Christian  community 
at  Thessalonika,  while,  if  the  second  be  genuine,  it  presupposes  an  interval  during 
which  m%tters  had  appreciably  developed  (cp.  Johannes,  Oomm,  1  Thessalon,  (1898), 
pp.  124-128). 

'  So  Hausrath,  iit  pp.  188,  219  (dating  Galatians  in  the  autumn  of  53,  and 
1  Thess.  64);  Bartlet  (^^4,  p.  113  f.);  Weizsacker  (^^,  i.  270-276),  and  Pfleiderer, 
Urc  pp.  67-78 ;  Kendall,  Exp,*  ix.  264  (from  Ckwrinth),  and  McGiffert,  A  A,  226-280 
(from  Antioch,  between  Ac  15»  and  16*).  Also  Bacon,  /iVT,  66  f.  (from  Corinth). 
See  p.  708,  and  0.  Holtzmann,  IfT  Zeitgesch.  (1896),  §  17. 

*  For  a  concise  statement  of  the  theory  and  a  list  of  authorities,  cp.  Ramsinr's 
article  on  "  Galatia,"  Z)J5,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89  f.  Add,  in  favour  of  ihe  position,  Adeney,  JBI, 
pp.  872,  873.  Mr.  Askwith  in  his  monograph  {The  Ep,  to  the  Qdlatxans,  its  desttna- 
hon  and  daUj  1899)  accepts  the  southern  Galatian  theory,  but  adheres  to  Lightfoot's 
order  of  the  epistles,  while  Schmiedel  {EBi,  ii.  1696  f.)  vigorously  opposes  Bamsay. 
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1  and  2  Thessalonians,  or  slightly  later,  during  the  interval  between  the 
second  and  third  tours  (Ac  18^  wotfia'as  xp^^^^  ^^^^X  which  Paul  spent 
at  Antioch.^  The  conclusion  that  1  and  2  Thessalonians  preceded 
Galatians — an  order  which  is  imperative  upon  the  northern  QaJatian,  and 
probable  upon  the  southern  Galatian  theory — is  corroborated  bv  Uie 
internal  evidence  of  the  respective  epistles,  which  is  fairly  decisive  in 
re^rd  to  the  relative  position  of  Galatians  and  the  other  three  chief 
epistles  as  well. 

(6)  The  affinities  of  Galatians,  in  snirit  and  expression,  are  with 
the  Corinthian  and  Roman,  not  with  the  Thessalonian,  epistles.  The 
latter  stand  by  themselves,  their  theology  is  simple,'  their  atmosphere 
unvezed  by  Judaistic  agitation  against  the  principles  of  the  gospel, 
or  the  mission  of  the  apostle.  It  is  true  that  Paul's  relations  with 
Thessalonika  were  comparatively  smooth  and  bright.  The  community 
there  drew  upon  itself  none  of  the  incisive  strokes  which  fell  from  him 
upon  the  vacillating  G^atae.  But  even  after  a  fair  allowance  has  been 
made  for  this  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two  churches,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  Galatians  should  have  preceded  1  and  2  Thessal- 
onians by  one  or  two  years,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  of  its  hot  arguments 
within  these  letters,  and  yet  echoing  subsequently  in  several  of  its  moods 
through  the  Corinthian  and  Roman  letters.  Psychologically  this  order 
might  be  vindicated.  But  it  would  require  clearer  evidence  than  has  yet 
be^  offered  to  make  the  theory  acceptable,  especially  when  arguments 
from  other  quarters  teU  decidedly  against  it. 

With  Uie  exception  of  the  hypothesis  in  regard  to  Galatians  which  we 
have  discussed  and  put  aside,  there  is  a  wide  agreement  among  scholars 
that  the  similarities  of  the  group  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Romans, 
can  be  most  satisfactorily  explained  if  the  four  epistles  are  dated  gener- 
ally within  one  epoch — and  that,  the  third  tour  of  Paul.  Between  his 
arrival  at  Ephesus  and  his  departure  from  Corinth  (a  period,  roughly 
speaking,  which  embraced  four  years),  the  letters  were  composed.  Within 
tnis  group,  1  Corinthians  and  2  Corinthians  hang  together.  The  former 
was  written  from  Ephesus  (1  Co  16^)  ;  the  latter,  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
tour,  from  Macedonia  (2  Co  7').  During  this  interval  neither  Galatians 
nor  Romans  can  be  plaiced.  Further,  Romans  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to 
have  followed  2  Corinthians.  In  the  former  epistle  he  is  on  the  point  of 
conveying  to  Jerusalem  (Ro  15*')  the  proceeas  of  that  collection  made 

1  E.g.  Renan  (S,  Paul,  chape,  z.-zi).  Burton,  RLA,  Ramsay,  SPT,  pp.  189^ 
192.  260  (with  Sohmiedel's  review,  T?iLz  (1897),  609-613,  adverse  to  the  southern 
Qalatian  theory),  and  £a^,^  June  1898,  pp.  401  f.,  where,  like  Haupt  (i^if,  1900,  pp. 
137. 188),  he  unfavourably  criticises  the  recent  attempt  of  Zahn  {£ifU.  L  pp.  ll?- 
145)  to  place  Galatians  early  in  Paul's  first  visit  to  Corinth  (Ac  18^).  His  whole 
application  of  the  southern  Galatian  theory  to  OdUUiana  {£a^.*  1898, 1899,  expanded 
and  reprinted  in  A  HiatoriccU  Oomm.  on  OcUatiana,  1899),  is  a  most  persuasive  aud 
vivid  piece  of  historical  writing.  Volkmar,  however  {Pattlus  von  Damascus  his  zum 
OalaUrbri^,  p.  31  f.),  dates  Galatians  from  Autioch  at  the  close  of  Paul's  second 
missionary  tour  (Ac  18«) ;  while  Bartlet  (Kcp.  October  1899,  pp.  263-^,  »*Some 
Points  in  Pauline  Historv  and  Chronology";  AA^  -p.  83 f.),  dating  Paul's  conver- 
sion, 30-33,  puts  Gal.  48  (49}-49  (50)  A.D.  written  fh>m  Antioch,  or  as  Paul  was  on 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  nght  the  battle  of  Christian  freedom.  See  further,  p.  137. 

>  Mdn^z,  Le  PSchi  et  la  Redemption,  pp.  3-9 ;  cp.  Holsten,  Das  Evangelivm 
des  Paulus,  viii.  To  Professor  Bruce  {St.  PauVs  Conception  qf  Ch/ristianity,  pp.  15- 
25)  the  Thessalonian  epistles  represented  the  rudimentary  teaching  given  by  Paul  to 
a  young  Christian  community :  they  were,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Qiristion  primer. 
C^lainly  Paulinism,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  is  as  indistinct  in  the 
Thessalonian  letters  as  the  characteristic  genius  of  Carlyle  in  his  life  of  Schiller. 
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by  the  Greek  churches  which  forms  the  suhiect  of  his  appeals  and  praise 
in  the  earlier  letters  to  CJorinth  (i.  16^,  ii.  8*  9*).  liie  latter  epistles 
were  of  course  composed  before  he  finalljr  visited  the  city  on  the  Isthmus. 
Romans  then  falls  towards  the  time  of  his  departure  (Ac  20*)  from  Achaia, 
and  this  date  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  Sosipatcr  and  Timothy  (Ac 
20*)  were  in  his  company  then,  and  joined  in  his  greetings  (Ro  16**). 
The  result  is  that  Qalatians  must  fall  either  (i)  before  1  and  2  Corinthians; 
or  (ii)  between  2  Corinthians  and  Romans  ;  or  (iii)  after  Romans.* 

(i.)  is  the  generally  received  order  of  the  epistles :  cp.  Baur,  Paul 
{Eng.  Tr.),  i.  260-267  ;  Renan,  S.  Paul,  passim  ;  Weiss ;  Havet,  Origines, 
iv.  pp.  101  f . ;  Mackintosh,  Essays  tow.  N.  Theol.  299-308  ;  J.  S.  Black, 
EB,  art.  "  Gal.» ;  Hilgenfeld,  EM.  pp.  249-327  ;  also  ZWTh  (1883),  pp. 


303-343 ;  Sabatier,  Paul  (Eng.  Tr.),  pp.  135-211 ;  Holtzmann,  Etnl 
pp.  217-246;  Sieffert  (-Meyer);  Jiilicher,  Einl.  §§6-8;  Holsten,  Das 
Evglm,des  Paulus;  Lipsius,  HCy  n.  ii.  pp.  11,  12;  Ramsay,  SPT,  pp. 
189-192;  Sandav  and  Headlam,  "Romans"  (IGC,  1895),  pp.  xxxvi, 
xxxvii ;  Warfield  {Joum.  Exeg,  Soc,  December  1884) ;  Burton,  BLA,  pp. 
212-216 ;  Godet  (INT),  Reuss  (pp.  76  f.),  Mte^z  (op.  cit) ;  Professor 
Bruce,  St,  PauVs  Conception  of  Christianity ,  pp.  53,  54,  etc. ;  Bovon,  NT7\ 
ii.  pp.  73-120  ;  Vollert,  Tabellen  mr  neutest,  Zeitgesch,  (1897^  pp.  20-22  ; 
Drummond,  Ef,  to  Oalat.  (1892),  pp.  17-22  (more  vajg^ely,  Xtf,  ii.  pp. 
189  f .)  ;  Schafer,  Einl,  p.  87  f,  etc. 

The  strength  of  this  theory  is  chiefly  to  be  felt  by  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  the  separate  writing  in  their  connection  and  development,  and 
can  only  be  shown  from  sucn  an  examination.  It  is  an  order  which,  it  may 
be  argued,  suits  most  accurately  the  controversial  and  dogmatic  move- 
ments of  Paul's  mind,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  tliose  from  the 
extant  sources ;  but  it  is  further  corroborated  by  the  evidence  afforded 
when  each  writing  is  isolated  and  placed  according  to  its  ch^acteristic 
references.  Indeed,  the  latter  line  of  argument  is  often  more  convincing 
than  the  former.  The  style  and  inner  development  of  thought  through- 
out the  letters  cannot  be  said  to  give  anything  like  reliable  data  tor 
determining  precisely  the  dates  and  order;  they  merely  converge  in 
favour  of  an  order  which  depends  upon  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
historical  data  of  each  writing  separately  viewed  and  sifted.  Certainly 
these  forbid  anv  long  interval  between  the  Christianisation  of  the  Qalatians 
and  this  epistle.  So  situation  suits  the  unequivocal  language  of  Gal 
1*  so  naturally  as  the  composition  of  these  words  at  a  period  earlier  than 
that  at  which  he  wrote  1  Corinthians  from  Ephesus. 

(ii.)  has  been  held  after  Lightfoot  (OalatianSy  pp.  36-56)  by  several 
critics,  including  Hort^  Farrar,  Salmon,  and  Findlay,  Oalaliansy  Ex- 
positor's Bible  (1891)  :  CR  (1895),  p.  362  ;  cp.  also  Bleek,  Einl.  p.  548  f., 
and,  upon  the  whole,  S.  Davidson  \lNT,  i.  pp.  73-83),  with  Adeney,  BI, 
pp.  374-375 ;  Dr.  Dods  seems  undecided  (Dj&,  ii.  pp.  95,  96). 

The  really  plausible*  element  in  this  theory  is  drawn  from  the 

1  The  carious  opinion,  prevalent  especially  in  the  Eastern  C3iarch,  that  Gal. 
was  composed  dnring  Pam's  imprisonment  (at  Rome)  was  probably  dne  to  the 
canonical  position  or  the  epistle  close  to  Epbesians.  From  this  several  ancient 
writers^  from  Ensebius  of  Emesa  to  Theodoreti  naivelv  concladed  that  it  must  have 
been  written  very  late  in  Paul's  life,  finding  also  in  4>(>  an  allusion  to  confinement 
and  suflfering.  Zahn  quotes  a  modem  rehabilitation  of  this  fantasy  upon  slightly 
different  but  equally  impossible  lines  (Halmel,  Ueber  r&m,  Jteeht  im  Oalat.  18fio). 

s  Hartmann  {ZwTh  (1899),  pp.  187-194),  partly  following  Clemen,  argues  that  the 
reckonings  of  time  in  2  Co  12>  and  (M  2^  imply  Uiat  the  passages  were  written  in 
that  order. 
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admitted  resemblances  in  style  and  subject  which  accompany  the  dis- 
tinctive features  in  the  group  of  letters.  Qalatians,  it  is  argued,  takes  up 
the  closing  tone  of  2  Corinthians,  while  in  its  turn  it  anticipates  and  is 
amplified  oy  the  tone  of  Romans ;  consequently  its  place  is  not  merely 
witn,  but  between,  those  writings.  But,  apart  mm  the  special  considera- 
tions involved,  this  line  of  argument  is  too  logical  to  be  entirely  human. 
Romans,  in  some  aspects  (e^.  the  ideas  of  the  spirit  and  sonship,  also  of 
works  and  the  law)  stands  unquestionably  near  to  Gkdatians,  but  tne  Corin- 
thian epistles  need  not  therefore  be  dated  before  the  others.  The  fact 
may  be  admitted,  and  the  inference  denied.  In  his  letters  to  Corinth  the 
apostle  is  largely  preoccupied  with  local  Questions  which  inevitably 
colour  and  shape  the  treatment  of  his  main  iaeas.  In  Qalatians  he  is — 
to  use  the  modem  phrase — more  objective,  for  all  his>ersatile  and  urgent 
personality.  These  writinffs  to  Corinth  are  not  a  reliable  clue  to  the 
exact  and  average  nature  of  the  ideas  which  possessed  his  mind.  They 
represent  him  at  a  most  eager,  energetic  point,  it  is  true;  but  for  the 
time  being,  turned  aside.  Hence  the  similarity  of  attitude  in  Qalatians 
and  Romans  does  not  permit  any  safe  inference  as  to  the  period  of  their 
composition.^  Psychologically,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  argue  that 
Romans  carries  forward  the  conceptions  of  Qalatians  after  a  brief  lapse 
of  time,  during  which  other  and  more  pressing  questions  had  kept  these 
comparatively  latent  in  the  apostle's  mind.'  Besides,  it  may  be  disputed 
whether  the  coincidences  and  affinities  between  Qalatians  and  Romans 
really  form  an  important  feature  in  either  epistle.  The  divergencies  are 
far  more  noticeable.  Pre-eminently  among  the  Pauline  epistles  GkJatians 
has  its  special  task  and  individual  setting.  Its  contents  are  too  isolated 
to  admit  of  reliable  inferences  being  drawn  from  them  to  determine  its 
date  through  its  connections  and  resemblances;  and  the  absence  ^in 
2  Corinthifms)  of  doctrinal  controversy  with  the  Judaistic  emissaries 
proves,  not  that  his  conflict  with  them  was  still  in  an  inchoate  stage 
compared  to  that  reflected  in  GkJatians,  but  simply  that  the  particular 
conditions  and  local  circumstances  at  Corinth  demanded  tactics  of  a 
personal  rather  than  a  doctrinal  nature.  The  special  exposure  in 
2  Corinthians  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  previous  refutation  of  their 
principles  such  as  is  hurled  out  in  Qalatians. 

(iii.)  has  been  recently  revived  and  ingeniously  stated,  not  only  for 

1  As  Bendall  aptly  remarks :  It  is  one  thing  to  note  in  two  letters  familiar  work- 
ings  of  the  same  mind,  and  another  to  identify  their  dates  on  the  ground  of  that  re- 
semblance. The  force  of  such  a  presumption  depends  largely  on  circumstances ;  a 
man  may  well  repeat  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  expressions  at  considerable 
intervals,  if  the  intervening  tenor  of  his  life  and  his  environment  continue  constant 
{Exp.*  ix.  p.  260).  So  too,  I  am  fflad  to  And,  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner  (DB,  i.  p.  428) : 
"  Perhaps  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  such  resemblances  taken  alone — as  though 
St.  Paul's  history  was  so  strictly  uniform  that  a  given  topic  can  only  have  been 
handled  at  a  given  moment — and  too  little  on  the  influence  of  external  circum- 
stances to  revive  old  ideas  or  to  cidl  out  new  ones."  (On  this  point  at  least^  though 
apparently  not  upon  the  date  of  Philippians,  he  has  broken  away  from  the  Liditfoot 
tradition).  Sindlarly  and  emphaU(^y  Zahn,  JSinL  i.  pp.  143, 144,  858  (*' Paulus 
nlcht  der  geistlose  schulmeister  war,  welcher  zur  Zeit  und  zur  Unzeit  seine  Ein- 
fbrmigen  Lehrsittze  wiederholte  **). 

*  W.  Brfickner  (Ohiron,  pp.  174-192),  from  a  widely  different  standpoint,  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  Lightfoot  upon  the  order  of  the  epistles,  dating  them — Cor. 
Qal.  Rom.— however,  in  the  years  61-62,  and  suspecting  the  historicity  even  of  Ac 
24,  25.  But,  like  M^n^goz,  he  heartily  a^nea  that  if  1  Thess.  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
Pauline  document  it  must  be  dated  early  m  the  apostle*s  life,  previous  to  these  four 
chief  epistles  {ibid.  pp.  198-199). 
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his  own  purposes  and  reasons  by  Steck,^  but  also  by  Clemen  (Chron,  also, 
SK  (1897),  pp.  219-270,  "  Die  Reihenfolge  der  paul.  Hauptbriefe  *').  His 
scheme  ^  involves  a  late  date  for  the  apostolic  council,  which  is  identified 
not  with  Ac  15  but  with  Ac  21,  and  therefore  placed  in  64  a.d. 
Previous  to  this  come — 

37.  SauFs  conversion  (2  Co  12'),  two  years  after  crucifixion. 

40-45.  First  mission  tour,  chiefly  in  Galatia. 

45-60.  (Spring),  second  tour,  through  Greece,  etc.,  to  Ephesus. 

47-48.  Stay  in  Corinth  (IJ  years)  (Thess.  epp.). 

49-50.  First  (lost)  epistle  to  Corinth  (1  Co  5'),  in  early  spring  of  50. 

50-52.  Stay  in  Ephesus  (2J  years),  including  (1  Oo,  2  Oo  9)  visit  to 
Corinth  (2  Co  IO-I810). 

62-54  Third  mission  tour  (2  Oo  1-8,  ISi^-***),  in  summer  of  62. 

62-53.  Winter  in  Nikopolis  (Tit  a**!*). 

53-54.  Winter  in  Corinth  (Bom). 

54.  Apostolic   council   in   Jerusalem  (Ac  20-21**),   dispute   at 

Antioch  (Gal). 
58.  Paul's  arrest  in  Jerusalem. 

The  stress  of  the  argument  lies  on  the  supposed  increase  of  contro- 
versy with  the  Judaisers  m  Qalatians  as  compared  with  Bomans,  for  which 
— on  this  hypothesis — the  events  at  Antioch  are  required  as  the  pre- 
liminary cause.  But  the  greater  probability  is  that  the  larger,  milder 
exposition  of  Paul's  teaching  on  the  law  followed  the  sharper  dialectic  of 
G^^tians,  and  it  may  be  held  that  passages  like  Ro  5*^  V  show  quite 
as  clear  and  decisive  a  standpoint  in  refi;ard  to  the  law  as  Gal  2**. 
Clemen's  views  mean  development  in  the  iaeas  of  the  law,  righteousness, 
the  person  of  Christ,  etc,  but  neither  these  nor  his  somewhat  arbitrary 
treatoient  of  *'  Acts  "  have  moved  recent  scholarship  from  adhering  to  the 
old  verdict  pronounced  by  Baur's  insight  upon  Galatians  (see  prefixed 
note  below).    FSo,  most  recently,  Schmiedel,  EBi.  ii.  1623  f.] 

There  need  be  little  hesitation,  then,  in  accepting  Galatians,  Corin- 
thians, and  Romans,  as  the  proper  chronological  order  of  the  writings ; 
it  has  found  wide  assent  among  scholars,  and,  upon  the  whole,  may  be 
considered  as  the  hypothesis  which  is  most  successful  in  setting  the  facts 
and  feelings  of  the  author's  life  in  a  reasonable  and  natural  sequence. 

II.  The  crucial  point  in  the  problem  of  the  prison-letters  is  the 
position  of  Philippians.  Almost  certainly,  however,  this  letter  is  to  be 
itinked  as  the  latest.  It  has  always  impressed  editors  as  the  final 
expression  of  Paul's  mind  and  heart,  written  by  one  who  was  conscious 
of   standing  near  the  last  step.    This  tone  does   not  appear  in  the 

1  Der  Galaterbru^  {l8SS)f  opposed  in  a  special  monograph  by  Qlo^ ;  DietUngsU 
Kritik  dea  Oalaterbri^es  (1890),  and  by  B.  J.  Enowling,  Witness  of  ike  EpSOe* 
(1892),  ch.  iU.    7-        -  -  — '^ ^ 

462-466.    Steck' 

between  120  and  x^v  »..».    ■<■.  v*  x^avux^mao^^^j^^w  >'«'"j  ^^^  k.  «vv^i 

«  Cp.  Ktihn,  Nem  kirckiiche  ZeUschr.  (1895),  pp.  981-990,  on  tne  alignment  that 
the  evidence  of  the  epistle  agrees  with  the  tone  of  Panl  daring  the  Caesarean 
imprisonment,  when  he  could  not  (420)  get  away  to  visit  his  friends,  and  had  been 
maltreated  (617)  by  the  Jews  (Ac  21*2) !  Clemen's  theory  has  been  adversely  ex- 
amined by  Schmiedel,  LC  (1894),  pp.  1129-1131^  and  especially  F.  SieflFert  in  an 
essay  {ThJst,  pp.  882-367),  "IMe  Entwickelungslime  der  paiilinischen  Gesetzeslehre, 
nach  den  vier  Hauptbrieren  des  Apostels."  Cp.  also  J.  Weiss*  review.  SK  (1895), 
pp.  252-296,  "Panlinische  Probleme;  die  Chronologic  der  Panlinischen  Briefe,** 
zahn,  JStnZ.  i  pp.  142, 143  (especially  on  the  incompatibility  of  Gal  2io  with  this 
theory),  A.  Robertson  {DB,  L  pp.  485,  486),  and  Gercke  [QOA  (1894),  577-599). 
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Colossian  (l*^  4*)  or  Ephesian  (O^*)  letters,  which  in  all  probability 
preceded  Pnilippians ;  they  indicate  a  less  disturbed  situation,  in  which 
the  writer^s  mind  was  free  to  deliberately  expand.  So  Sabatier  (p. 
250  f.),  Weiss  (INT,  i.  §§  24-26),  Godet  (INT,  p.  427  f.),  Reuss  (p.  106  t), 
Kamsay  (SPT,  pp.  357-359),  Lipsius  (HC,  ii.  2,  pp.  210,  211),  von 
Soden  (ibid,  iii. ;  EBi,  i.  p.  816;  and  "Der  Philipperbrief "  (1889)), 
Klopper  (in  his  edition  of  Philip.  1893X  McGiffert  (AA,  pp.  364-393), 
Zahn  (Eird.  i.  pp.  380-391),  Bovon  (NTITi,  ii  73-120),  Vollcrt  (Tabellen, 
pp.  32,  33),  AdenejJBIy  p.  401  f .),  Bartlet  (AA.  p.  178  f.),  Schafer  (EirU, 
pp.  133-146),  Dr.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  (Exp.  T%.  x.  pp.  22-24),  Bernard 
(vBy  iiL  833),  Gibb  (DB,  iii.  841),  besides  those  who,  with  Holtzmann,^ 
reject  both  Colossians  and  Ephesians.  Still,  neither  the  internal  evidence, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  epistle,  nor 
the  evidence  sought  in  its  relation  to  Col.-Epnes.,  is  absolutely  decisive ; 
although,  in  the  absence  of  reliable  data,  they  serve  to  make  this 
position  inherently  probable.  In  writing  to  the  Philippians,  Paul  is 
no  longer  supported  by  the  companions  who  had  been  with  him  when 
the  earlier  epistles  were  composed.  Further,  the  letter  gives  the 
impression  of  having  been  written  at  a  time  when  the  author's  position 
haa  become  serious  (I**-**  2*^  **),  so  acute,  indeed,  that  the  immediate 
future  must  end  in  a  total  change — death  or  liberation.  This  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  continued  imprisonment  which  would  be  required, 
were  Col.-Ephes.  placed  after  Philippians. 

Assuming,  then,  that  Philippians  and  (as  is  highly  probable) 
Colossians  and  Ephesians  were  all  written  from  Rome,  one  may  conclude 
that  Philippians  is  subsequent  to  the  others.  The  only  argument  on  the 
other  side  of  any  weight  is  furnished  by  the  admitted  excess  of 
donatio  teaching  in  Col.-Ephes.,  and  the  apparent  resemblance  of 
Philippians  to  Romans.  These  are  more  or  less  obvious  facts.  But  they 
do  not  necessarily  imply  chronological  sequence,  except  upon  the 
untenable  hypothesis  tnat  Paul  was  concerned  to  show  himself  a 
careful  and  logical  theologian.  All  three  letters  fall  within  less  than  a 
couple  of  years.  The  differences  between  them  involve  no  great  internal 
development  of  thought  in  Paul's  mind.  They  simply  arise  from  the 
different  objects  and  interests  roused  in  the  apostle  as  he  confronted 
the  varying  situations'  in  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia.  Hence 
Philippians  follows  Romans  just  as  Galatians  precedes  it ;  all  these 
carry  forward  a  certain  and  coherent  train  ot  argument,  but  im- 
mediately before  as  immediately  after  Romans,  Paul  finds  himself 
suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  crises  and  controversies  which,  like  a 
living  and  versatile  missionary,  he  turns  aside  to  treat  upon  their  own 
lives.  Col.-Ephes.  intervene  after,  as  the  Corinthian  epistles  before, 
Romans.  They  spring  from  a  campaign,  with  its  quick  phases  and 
unexpect^  transitions,  in  which  the  soldier  has  often  to  fight  and 

1  Philippians  "  ist  ledenfalls  oach  den  3  anderen  ^escbrieben.  .  .  .  Es  ist  das 
Testament  des  Apostels,  das  wir  vor  una  haben  "  (BifiL.  p.  267). 

3  Rfunsay :  '*  The  tone  of  CoL  and  Ephes.  is  determined  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  chorches  addressed.  The  great  cities  of  Asia  were  on  the  highway  of  the  world, 
which  traversed  the  Lycos  valley,  and  in  them  development  took  place  with  great 
rapidity.  But  the  Macedonians  were  a  simple-minded  people  in  comparison  with 
Ephesus  and  Laodiceia  and  Colossai,  lying  further  away  from  the  anreat  movements 
of  thought.  It  was  not  in  Paul's  way  to  send  to  Philippi  an  elaborate  treatise 
against  a  subtle  speculative  heresy  wmch  had  never  affected  that  church." 

On  the  historical  situation  of  Col.-Ephes.  an  adequate  study  is  given  in  Benan's 
VAniickristf  ch.  iv.    Bacon  {INT,  122  f.)  also  dates  them  previous  to  Philippians. 
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move  abruptly.  It  is  much  safer  to  take  each  upon  its  own  merits  as 
a  living  proauct  of  Paul's  mood  and  duty  at  the  time  being,  than  to 
view  them  as  documents  which,  for  reasons  of  style  and  matter,  are  to 
be  plausibly  but  unnaturally  classiiied  in  certain  groups. 

The  main  positive  evidence  for  the  later  date  of  Philippians  is  drawn 
from  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  relations  which  the  letter 
presupposes  as  existing  between  Paul  and  the  Philippian  church. 
They  learn  of  PauVs  arrival,  send  him  funds  by  Epaphroaitus,  and  hear 
of  the  latter's  illness.  Epaphroditus  further  is  informed  of  their 
anxiety,  which  naturally  implies  that  he  had  somehow  received  definite 
news  from  Philippi.  All  this  requires  a  considerable  tiilie,  and  cannot 
be  crushed  into  a  few  months.  Further,  the  developed  state  of 
Christianitv  in  the  capital,  with  its  propaganda  and  controversies,  is  an 
effect  which  is  distinctly  traced  by  Paul  (l^^-uj  ^g  {^  p^rt  ^u^  to  the 
stimulus  of  his  presence  there,  and  cannot  be  wholly  set  down  to  the 
previous  exertions  of  the  local  Christians.  The  importance  and  ex- 
tension of  the  church,  as  these  are  represented  in  Philippians,  demand 
a  space  of  time  dating  from  the  hour  of  Paul's  entrance  into  the  city, 
ana  thus  involve  a  considerable  retrospect.  On  the  more  difficult  evidence 
drawn  from  the  letter  with  regard  to  the  particular  stage  of  the  trial  at 
which  Paul  wrote,  see  the  recent  examination  by  R.  R.  Smith,  The  Epistle 
of  SL  PauVs  First  Trial  (1899),  where  the  epistle  is  placed  at  a  somewhat 
advanced  point  in  the  le^  process,  but  previously  to  the  verdict. 


'Romans  and  Ephesians,'*  p.  102).  These,  with  some  other  critics 
(including  Renan),  put  it  earliest,  partly  on  the  ground  of  its  coincidences 
with  Romans,  partly  because  the  ideas  of  the  church  and  of  Christ's 
person  in  Col.-Ephes.  are  considered  to  mark  a  further  stage  of 
theological  development.  The  former  of  these  arguments  has  no  more 
weight  here  than  in  r^rd  to  the  similar  question  of  the  relationship 
between  Galatians  and  Romans,  and  the  latter  epistle  has  equal  affinities 
with  Col.-Ephes.  The  latter  argument  is  inconclusive.  In  Col.- 
Ephes,  a  distinct  advance  in  theology  is  patent.  Philippians  does  not 
carry  the  theology  to  any  higher  expression,  but  this  fact  does  not  imply 
that  the  latter  epistle  must  have  preceded  the  former.  It  is  a  priori 
criticism  to  expect  a  graded  development  of  thought  in  one  epistle  after 
another,  instead  of  a  mobile,  versatile  personality.  The  different  tone 
of  Philippians  is  perfectly  credible  when  the  change  in  Paul's  situation 
is  taken  into  account,  along  with  the  specially  private  relation  to 
Philippi  ^2*'  4^®)  which  occupied  his  mind  at  the  moment. 

Cofossians  is  certainly  to  oe  placed  before  Ephesians  (when  the  last- 
named  is  taken  as  genuine),  though  priority  here  carries  with  it  very 
little  significance.  Both  letters  were  written  about  the  same  time,  and 
reflect  essentially  the  same  temper  of  mind  ;  but  Ephesians,  as  the  wider 
expanded  and  less  particular  treatment  of  the  topics,  is  more  naturally 
understood  as  a  subsequent  writing.'  Upon  any  theory  of  its  relation 
to  Colossians,  it  presupposes  that  more  concrete  epistle. 

1  So  still  Burton  iRLA,  1895),  Spitta  {Urc,  i.  p.  34),  Trenkle  (EirU,  pp.  49.  50), 
and  Dr.  Lock  {DB,  1.  pp.  718,  719,  article  "  Ephesians  "). 

3  "  On  comprend  qa*un  cat^hisme  g^ndral  puisse  §tre  tir6  d'une  lettre  par- 
ticuli^e.  mais  non  qn'une  lettre  particnli^e  puisse  6tre  tir6e  d'un  cat6chlsme 
gi^n^ral    (Renan) ;  Godet  {INT^  i.  pp.  490-492)  emphatically  agrees. 
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The  note  to  Philemon  falls  with  the  Coloesian  letter.  Apart  from 
this  connection  there  is  no  evidence  forthcoming  for  its  date.  JiUicher, 
hesitating  upon  Ephesians,  puts  Philemon  close  to  Philippians,  t.e. 
62-64  A.D.  Weizsacker,  on  the  other  hand,  persists  in  considering  it, 
with  Colossians,  as  an  allegorical  product  of  the  second  century  (AA^  ii. 
pp.  245,  383),  and  Steck  (JpTh  (1891),  p.  571  f.)  finds  it  is  an  imitation 
of  Pliny ^8  ninth  epistle,  written  between  125  and  150  a.d.  But  this 
theory  of  Philemon  has  been  finally  superseded  by  the  recent  verdict 
in  favour  of  Colossians,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  seaworthy. 

To  the  period  of  Paul's  imprisonment  under  Felix  at  Caesarea,  some 
of  the  Asiatic  epistles  have  been  occasionally  assimied  :  Colossians + Phile- 
mon +  Ephesians  (by  Meyer,  Laurent,  Hilgenfeld,  Sabatier,'pp.  225- 
249,  Reuss,  and  Weiss  ^X  Colossians  +  Philippians  (part)  -f  Philemon  by 
Clemen,  Chron,  p.  249 1),  Philippians  (by  O.  Holtzmann,  ThLsi  (1890), 
p.  177 ;  Neutestam.  ZeitgeschichU  (1895),  pp.  133-134 ;  Spitta,  Die  Apostel- 
geschichtef  p.  281 ;  Urc.  i.  34  ;  and  Macpherson,  Ephuians^  pp.  86-94).  The 
difficulties  of  such  hypotheses,  however,  have  been  rightly  felt  by  the 
majority  of  scholars  to  be  insuperable.  The  few  indications  which 
seem  to  refer  to  Caesarea  are  capable  of  being  explained,  without  undue 
forcing,  upon  the  usual  Boman  theory ;  and  Rome  gives  a  more 
satisfactory  backpound*  for  the  total  phenomena  of  the  letters. 
Negative  and  positive  evidence  alike  point  to  the  capital  as  the  locus 
of  the  prison  -  letters.  From  Rome  Paul  wrote,  in  all  likelihood, 
Colossians,  Philemon,  and  Ephesians,  certainly  Philippians.  He  may 
have  taught  in  Rome,  but  he  wrote  for  Asia  Minor. 

B.  Their  Dates. 

Apart  from  the  internal  evidence,  which  is  discussed  in  the  respective 
editions  and  Introductions,  the  chronology  of  the  epistles  depends  upon 
the  chronology  of  the  apostolic  age,  a  matter  which  naturally  did  not 
specially  interest  that  age  itself,  and  is  but  obscurely  reflected  in  the 
later  sources.  Here  we  have  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty,  in- 
volving the  discussion  of  some  half-dozen  separate  problems  in  Roman 
and  Palestinian  history  which  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  main  issue, 
t.e.  the  rule  of  Aretas — the  Nabataean  monarch — in  Damascus,  the  exact 
date  of  the  famine  in  Claudius'  reign,  his  interference  with  the  Roman 
Jews,  the  period  of  Qallio's  proconsulship  in  Achaia,  the  precise  date  of 
Felix's  departure  and  Festus'  arrival  in  Judaea;  and  finally  the  limits  of  the 
Neronic  persecution.  These  events  touch  here  and  there  the  biography 
of  Paul  and  the  history  of  the  early  church.  But  while  they  might  be 
expected  to  yield  several  fixed  points  in  the  chronology,  the  misfortune 
actually  is  tnat  they  themselves  are  not  absolutely  fixed.  Even  the 
most  crucial  point  of  all — the  date  of  the  change  in  the  procuratorship— 

1  So  recently  Haupt  (-Meyer).  But  all  the  probabilities  favour  the  Roman  origin 
of  Philemon  (cp.  recently  Bernard,  DB^  iii.  p.  833).  Paul  was  far  more  accessible 
to  outsiders  in  Rome  than  in  Caesarea,  and  runaway  slaves  naturally  took  refuge 
amid  the  crowds  of  the  metroi)oli8  (Sallust,  CatU.  37' ;  Tacit.  Annal,  15^«).  And 
Philemon  is  contemporary  with  the  others.  Surely,  too,  had  CoL-Ephes.  been 
written  at  Caesarea,  some  mention  of  PauPs  friend  Philip  (Ac  218-m)  would  have 
occorred  among  the  list  of  his  helpers  and  companions. 

s  Philippians  must  be  decisively  placed  in  the  Roman  captivity,  when  V*  and 
4«— to  say  nothing  of  other  passages— are  fairly  read.  The  past  extent  of  hia 
influence,  his  present  situation,  and  his  praspects,  imperatively  demand  Rome  as  the 
place  where  this  letter  was  written  (vide  Hort,  "Rom.  Ephes. '  p.  100 f.). 
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lies  in  dispute.  On  one  reckoning,  tliat  of  the  "  accepted "  chronology, 
the  recall  of  Felix  falls  into  the  period  69-61  a.d.  ;  on  the  other,  that  of 
the  "new  "  or  "Eusebian"  chronology,  it  is  usually  thrown  back  to  55  ^ 
or  56.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  a  range  of  four  or  five  years 
is  thus  possible  for  any  of  the  chief  dates  in  the  life  of  Paul  which 
depend  upon  conclusions  drawn  from  this  event. 

In  the  accompanying  table  the  outstanding  events  of  Paul's  life  are 
arranged  according  to  the  various  schemes  of  several  prominent 
authorities.  Of  these,  the  majority,  it  will  be  seen  (in  the  main,  apart 
from  questions  of  detail),  represent  the  "  accepted  chronology  '*  upon  the 
whole.  Hamack  and  McGinert,  on  the  other  hand,  base  tneir  schemes 
on  data  taken  from  the  "Eusebian"  chronicle,  which  practically  puts 
the  arrival  of  Festus  in  the  year  Oct.  55-Oct.  56  A.D.  Tnis  position  has 
been  advocated  by  (among  others)  0.  Holtzmann  (Neutestam.  Zeitgesch, 
pp.  118-135),  favoured  by  Blass  (Acta  Apostolorum,  proleg.  §10, 
pp.  21-24X  and  criticised  more  or  less  adversely  by  BatiflFol  (Revue 
Inblique,  vi.  pp.  423-432),  Ramsay  (Exp^  v.  p.  201  f.).  Bacon  (ibid. 
February  1898,  Nov.-Dec.  1899),  and  Zahn  (Einl  ii.  pp.  628-639). 

The  accepted  chronology  is  stated*  aamirably  by  SchUrer  (HJP, 
I.  ii.  p.  182f.;  ZwTh  a898),  pp.  21-42),  Sabatier  ("Paul"  (Eng.  tr.), 
pp.  13-21),  Beet  ((hri'ndyia'Mi  Dissertation  iii.\  or  Wendt  (-Meyer*,  Acls^ 
§  10).  Mr.  Turner's  study  (DB,  L  416  f.)  is  by  far  the  most  lucid  and 
trustworthy  discussion  of  the  whole  question  which  has  yet  appeared, 
and  to  it  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  detailed  evidence  ana  arguments ; 
although  exception  might  be  taken — as  I  find  has  been  done  by  Pro- 
fessor Bacon  {^oop.^  ii.  p.  9  f .) — to  the  inadequate  importance  assigned  in 
that  article  to  Jewish  authorities  and  evidence,  e,g,  upon  the  calendar. 

The  results  upon  which  the  tentative  chronology  of  this  volume  is 
leased,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  earlier  or  Eusebian  chronology,* 
start  from  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  in  29  a.d.  The  conversion  of  Paul 
can  be  approximately  dated  a  year  or  so  later.  The  narrative  of  1  Co 
15*^  certainly  implies  no  long  period  between  the  earlier  and  later  appear- 
ances of  Jesus  in  the  series,  while  upon  the  other  hand  some  interval  must 
be  aJlowed  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  Paul's  visit  to  Damascus  in 
order  to  admit  of  a  sufficient  development  of  Christianity.  Hence  the 
date  of  his  conversion  may  be  put  roughly  as  30  (31)  a.d.  To  date  it  in 
the  same  year  as  the  crucifixion  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  to  place  it  four 
or  five  year  afterwards.  Later  on,  a  fixed  point  is  gamed  in  the 
accession  of  Festus,  c  59  A.D.,  which  helps  to  determine  some  of  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  dates  in  Pauline  chronology.  With  the  close 
of  Paul's  imprisonment  for  two  years  in  Rome,  the  curtain  falls  upon 
his   life.    Any   reconstruction   of  his  further  career  depends  largely 

1  E.g.y  by  Weber  in  his  monograph,  KrUische  OescJiichte  d.  Exegese  d,  IX,  Kap. 
d,  Rifmerbrtefs  (1889),  p.  177  f.  A  good  conspectus  of  the  whole  question  is  given 
by  Votaw  {BiU,  World,  xL  pp.  112  f.,  177  f.). 

>In  a  recent  and  careful  monograph,  which  exposes  blunders  in  Ensebius— 
"Die  Todestage  der  Apostel  Paulus  u.  Petrus"  (Ixr,  neue  Folge,  vierter  Band, 
Heft  1, 1899)--C.  Eh*bes  fixes  the  arrival  of  Festus  in  Palestine  and  the  journey  of 
Paul  to  Rome,  60-61  a.d.  ;  the  apostle  lost  his  case,  and  died  on  the  22nd  of  Feb. 
63  A.D.  Peter  suffered  a  year  later.  Cp.  Zahn  {MnL  i.  p.  435  f.,  ii.  p.  16  f.)  for  a 
long  defence  of  the  traditional  dates  of  Peter's  and  of  Paul's  martyrdom. 

»  B^des  one  or  two  older  scholars  like  Bengel,  the  adherents  of  this  position 
include  a  Boman  Catholic  critic,  Eellner,  who  is  quoted  in  support  of  the  Eusebian 
data  (article  <*  Felix "  in  Hergenrdther's  Kirchenlexiconj  2nd  ed.  ir.  p.  1811  f . ; 
Kaiholik  (1887),  p.  146  f. ;  Zeitschr.f,  hath,  Th&Oogie  (1888),  p.  640  f.). 
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upon  conjecture  and  the  vague  inferences   drawn   from   an   inferior 
tradition. 

As  an  expert  does  well  to  remind  us,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
ancient  chronology  is  to  be  met  in  the  question  of  Pauline  chronology, 
namely,  '*  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  case  the  reasoning  which  assigns 
an  event  to  a  special  year  would  be  almost,  if  not  (juite,  equally  well 
satisfied  by  the  year  next  to  it"  (Ramsay,  Exp.^  ii.  pp.  88,  89).  In 
consequence,  the  whole  arrangement  of  this  period  is  uncertain  in  details, 
and  has  been  variously  sketched.  Fortunately,  however,  the  divergence 
of  these  chronological  results  does  not  preclude  an  attempt  to  exhibit  a 
general  and  relative  chronology  of  the  epistles.^  These,  to  some  degree, 
are  independent  of  absolutely  accurate  conclusions  upon  several  of  the 
]x>int8  above  noted ;  hence  it  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  further  table  which 
will  represent  some  recent  and  varying  lines  of  criticism  on  the  literature, 
and  prove  that  the  records  can  be  approximately  fixed  in  relation  to  each 
other,  if  not  to  definite  points  in  the  nistory. 

^  There  is  a  monograph  by  Rovers  (''  De  chronolog.  volgorde  der  brieven  van  het 
NT**)  in  the  BibUoUteOi  van  Modeme  TheoU  en  LeUerhunde,  xi.  p.  487 f.,  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  see. 


Olemen, 
HoQiffert. 

Substantially, 

Renan,  Weiss,  Holtzmann, 

Llghtloot,  Sabatier,  Uu- 

rent,  Oodet,  etc. 

Jfilicher. 

Harnack, 
Bamsay. 

Zahn. 

IThees  . 

-47-48 

48:MoO. 

52-55 

63-64 

48-49 

61-62:  B. 

Summer 
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6^-K 

65:Upa.8ieffert 
66     ±68:  Lffft.  Salmon. 

66-67 
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mann 
68-69:  Lipa. 
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FhQem 
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j        66-68:MoO. 

60:  Laarent 
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62-63 
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62 

66-68:  MoO. 

62-68 

68-64:  Lips. 

61-63 

J  Late  In  81:  Bw 

63 

[In  a  series  of  monographs,  especially  die  Ab/assung  dee  OalaUrbri^a  vor  denti 
Apostdhowal  (1900),  Prof.  ▼.  Weber  dates  Gal  49  a.d.  (or  48  a.d.  end)  in  the  period 
of  Ac  14*,  written  ttom  Antioch  after  Paul's  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  (Gal  2i-iv 
=Ac  11^,  12^).  Like  Bamsay.  he  holds  that  the  dispute  at  Antioch  took  place 
before  Paul's  third  yisit  (Ac  15)  in  49-60  A.D.,  and  that  the  Galatians  belonged  to 
the  Roman  province  of  that  name.  But  independently  he  interprets  iwiit  (Gai  2^) 
of  the  false  brethren,  not  of  the  twelve.  Cp.  Schtirer:  ThLz^  1901,  76;  and 
Bamsay:  Escp,  Ti,  Jan.  1901,  pp.  157-I6O.I 


[51   A.D.±] 

I.  THESSALONIANS 

There  is  notliing  tame  about  these  brief  pages,  nothing  vagne  or  indefinite  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  breath  a  spirit  of  strong  faith  and  overflowing  life,  and 
above  all,  an  ardour  of  hope  destined  before  long  to  be  extinguished.  They 
give  a  first  sketch  of  Paul's  doctrine,  corresponding  with  that  primitive  period 
when  it  possessed  all  its  vigour  without  having  as  yet  attained  its  fulness.  .  .  . 
This  early  type  of  Paulinism  is  still  closely  allied  in  its  general  conceptions  to 
the  preaching  of  the  other  apostles,  but  bearing  within  it  already  the  new  and 
bold  ideas  to  which  it  subsequently  gave  birth.  It  is  admirably  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  transition  and  means  of  organic  connection  between  the  apostolic 
preaching  with  which  Paul  set  out  and  the  independent  conception  of  the  gospel 
to  which  he  afterwards  attained. - 


1^  Qrsetins^i 

P-S^^  Porsonal  i  thanksgiving  for  their  Christian  life :  its 
l'"^®  origin, 

2^""  connection  with  himself  and  his  ministry, 

2^^'  endurance. 

2^^-3^*^  his  anxiety  for  them :  the  mission  and  report  of  Timotheus. 

8**""  his  prayer  for  them. 


4^-5^  Ooun9i 

»!•  on  1  moral  purity. 

49-12 

brotherly  love  and  sober  diligence. 

the  second  Arrival  of  the  Lord  :  in  relation  to 

413-13 

the  dead. 

51-11 

the  liviug— need  of  watchfulness. 

5)2-16 

social  duties. 

516-93 

religious  duties. 

523-84 

a  prayer  for  thenu 

528-28  oonciuaion. 
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I.  THESSALONIANS 

1  Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Tiniotheus 

to  the  Communitjr  of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ : 
grace  to  you  and  peace. 

2  We  always  give  thanks  to  God  for  you  all  when  we  make  mention  of 

3  you  in  our  prayers,  as  we  remember  without  ceasing  your  active  faith 
and  labouring  love  and  patient  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  before 

4  our  God  and  Father.    For,  brothers  beloved  by  God,  we  know  that  you 

5  were  chosen  ;  because  our  gospel  came  to  you  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
power  as  weU,  in  the  holy  Spirit  with  much  assurance  (as  you  know  the 

6  Kind  of  men  we  showed,  ourselves  among  you  for  your  sake),  and  you 
became  imitators  of  us  and  of  the  Lord,  and  accepted  the  word  amid 

7  great  distress  with  the  joy  of  the  holy  Spirit,  so  that  you  became  a 

8  pattern  to  all  the  believers  m  Macedonia  and  in  Achaia.  For  the  word 
of  the  Lord  has  sounded  out  from  you — not  only  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  but  in  every  place,  your  faith  to  God  has  gone  abroad.    We  do 

9  not  need  to  speak  of  it  at  aU.  The  people  themselves  acknowledge  with 
regard  to  us  what  kind  of  entrance  we  had  to  you,  and  how  you  turned 

10  to  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a  living  and  a  real  God,  and  to  wait  for  his 
Son  from  heaven,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead,  Jesus  our  rescuer  from 
the  wrath  to  come. 

\  1       Brothers,  you  know  yourselves  that  our  entrance  to  you  has  not  proved 

2  in  vain.  Although  we  nad  already  suffered  and  been  ill-treated  (as  you 
know)  at  Philippi,  yet  confident  in  our  God  we  spoke  the  gospel  of  God 

3  to  you  amid  great  conflict.    For  our  appeal  does  not  proceed  from  fraud, 

4  or  from  impurity,  nor  does  it  work  by  guile  ;  nay,  as  God  has  held  us 
fit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  gospel,  so  we  speak,  to  please  not  men  but 

5  God,  who  tests  our  hearts.  For  never  were  we  found  using  either  words 
of  flatter}'  (you  know  that)  or — God  is  witness — a  pretext  for  covetous- 

6  ness,  or  seeking  human  credit,  either  from  you  or  from  others  ;  we  could 

7  have  claimed  authority  as  apostles  of  Christ,  but  we  behaved  among  you 

8  gently,  as  a  nursing  mother  cherishes  her  children.  Yearning  thus  over 
you,  we  were  ready  and  willing  to  impart  to  you  not  merely  the  gospel 

9  of  God  but  also  our  very  souis,  since  you  had  won  our  love.  You  re- 
member our  labour  and  toil,  brothers ;  night  and  day  we  worked  so  as 
not  to  be  a  burden  to  any  of  you,  while  we  preached  to  you  the  ^pel  of 

10  God.    You  are  witnesses,  and  God  is  witness,  how  holy  and  upright  and 

1 1  blameless  was  our  behaviour  to  you  believers,  how  (as  you  Know)  we 
treated  each  one  of  you  as  a  father  treats  his  children,  comforting  and 

12  encouraging  you,  and  charging  you  to  walk  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
God  who  calls  you  to  his  own  reign  and  majesty. 

13  And  for  this  we  also  give  thanks  to  God  without  ceasing,  namely,  that 
in  receiving  from  us  the  word  of  the  divine  message,  you  accepted  it  not 
SB  men's  word  but  as  what  it  really  is,  God's  word— which  also  is  active 
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14  in  you  believers.  For,  brothers,  you  became  imitators  of  the  Communities 
of  God  which  are  in  Judaea  in  Christ  Jesus,  since  you  suffered  also  at  the 
hands  of  your  fellow-countrymen  in  the  verv  same  way  as  they  did  at 

15  the  hands  of  the  Jews — who  killed  both  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  prophets, 
and  harassed  ourselves,  who  please  not  God,  and  are  against  all  men, 

16  who  forbid  us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles  for  their  salvation ;  and  all,  that 
they  may  JUl  tip  their  sins  evermore.  [The  Wrath  has  come  upon  them 
at  last] 

17  But  when  we  were  bereft  of  you,  brothers,  for  a  short  while — distant 
in  person,  not  in  affection — we  endeavoured  more  and  more  eagerly  to  see 

18  you  with  great  longing.    (We  did  desire  to  come  to  you,  I  Paul  once 

19  and  again,  yet  Satan  hindered  us.)    For  who  is  our  hope  or  joy  or  wreath 

20  to  exult  in — who  if  not  you — before  our  Lord  Jesus  at  his  arrival  ?    Yes, 

3  1  indeed,  you  are  our  credit  and  joy.  Therefore,  unable  to  bear  it 

2  any  longer,  we  preferred  to  be  left  behind  at  Athens  by  ourselves ;  send- 
ing Timotheus,  our  brother  and  God's  minister  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to 

3  establish  and  encourage  you  for  the  furtherance  of  your  faith,  that  no  one 
should  be  shaken  by  these  distresses.    For  you  know  yourselves  that  we 

4  are  destined  to  this ;  indeed  we  told  you  beforehand,  when  we  were  with 

5  you,  "  We  are  to  suffer  distress."  And  so  it  befel,  as  you  know.  For  my 
part  then,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  I  sent  in  order  to  learn  your  faith, 
in  case  after  all  the  tempter  had  tempted  you,  and  our  labour  proved  in  vain. 

6  But  when  Timotheus  reached  us  a  moment  ago  from  you.  bringing  us 
the  good  news  of  your  faith  and  love,  and  of  how  you  always  nave  a  kindly 

7  remembrance  of  us,  longing  to  see  us  as  we  long  to  see  you,  then  amid 
all  our  trouble  and  distress  we  were  cheered  about  you,  brothers,  bv 

8  your  faith.    This  is  life  to  us  now,  if  you  stand  firm  in  the  Lord. 

9  Yes !  how  can  we  render  thanks  to  God  for  you,  for  all  the  joy  we  have 

10  on  your  account  before  our  Gkni  ?    Night  and  day  we  pray  especially 

11  to  see  you  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  your  faith.  May  our 
God  ana  Father  himselt,  and  our  Lord  Jesus,  direct  our  way  to  you  I 

12  And  mav  the  Lord  make  you  increase  and  excel  in  love  to  one  another 

13  and  to  fldl  men  (as  we  also  do  to  you),  to  establish  ^our  hearts  blameless 
in  holiness  before  our  Gkxi  and  Father  at  the  arrival  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
with  all  his  saints  1 

4  1       WeU,  then,  brothers,  our  prayer  and  appeal  to  you  in  the  Lord  Jesus 

is  to  excel  more  and  more  in  walking,  as  you  received  word  from  us  how 

you  ought  to  walk,  so  as  to  please  God — and  as,  inde^,  you  are  walking. 

2,  3  You  blow  the  charges  we  gave  you  by  the  Lord  Jesus.    For  it  is  God  s 

4  will  that  you  be  holy,  that  you  abstain  from  fornication,  that  each  of 

5  you  learn  to  possess  his  own  wife  in  chastity  and  honour,  not  in  the 

6  appetite  of  lust  like  the  Gentiles  who  know  not  Qody  to  prevent  any  man 
overreaching  and  taking  advantage  of  his  brother  in  tnis  affair ;  since, 
as  we  told  you  before  and  testified  to  you,  God  is  the  a/venger  in  all  these 

7  matters.    For  Qod  did  not  call  us  to  be  impure  ;  his  is  a  holy  calling. 

8  Therefore  he  who  contemns  this,  contemns  not  man  so  much  as  God  who 

9  gives  you  his  holy  Spirit,  But  in  regard  to  brotherly  love  you  have  no 
need  of  anyone  to  write  to  you.    You  are  yourselves  taught  by  God  to 

10  love  one  another ;  indeed,  you  act  thus  to  all  the  brothers  in  all 
Macedonia.    Still  we  exhort  you,  brothers,  to  excel  more  and  more  in 

11  that ;  also  to  make  it  your  ambition  to  live  quietly,  to  mind  your  own 

12  affairs,  and — as  we  charged  you — ^to  work  with  your  hands,  so  as  to 
behave  yourselves  with  propriety  to  those  outside  and  be  dependent  on 
no  one. 
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13  In  regard  to  those  who  sleep,  we  would  not  liave  you  ignorant, 

14  brothers,  that  you  may  not  grieve  like  the  rest,  who  have  no  hope.  If 
we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose,  so  also  will  God  bring  with  him 

15  through  Jesus  those  who  have  fallen  asleep.  For  by  a  word  of  the  Lord 
we  tell  you  this  :  "  We,  the  living,  who  survive  until  the  arrival  of  the 

16  Lord,  shall  not  precede  those  who  nave  fallen  asleep.  The  Lord  himself, 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel  and  with  the  trumpet  of 
Gtod,  shall  descend  from  heaven,  and  first  the  dead "  in  Christ  "  shall 

17  rise:  then  we,"  the  living,  "who  survive,  shall  be  caught  up  in  the 
clouds  along  with  them  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.    And  thus  we  shall 

18  be  ever  with  the  Lord."    So  comfort  one  another  with  these  words. 

6  1        But  in  regard  to  the  times  and  the  seasons,  brothers,  you  have  no 

2  need  of  being  written  to ;  jo\x  know  perfectly  well  that  the  day  of  the 

3  Lord  comes  like  a  thief  in  the  night.    When  the^  are  speaking  of 
"  peace  "  and  "  safety,"  then  sudden  upon  them  destruction  comes,  as  birth- 

4  pangs  on  a  woman  with  child ;  and  they  shall  not  escape.    But  you  are 
not  in  darkness,  brothers,  for  the  Day  to  overtake  you  like  thieves.* 

5  You  are  all  sons  of  light  and  sons  of  the  day. 
We  belong  not  to  the  night  nor  to  the  darkness  : 

6  Well,  then,  let  us  not  sleep  like  the  rest,  but  be  wakeful  and  sober. 

7  For  sleepers  sleep  at  night. 

And  drunkards  are  drimk  at  night : 

8  But  as  for  us  who  belong  to  the  day,  let  us  be  sober, 

Puttina  on  faith  and  love  as  our  coat  of  mail; 
And,  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation; 

9  since  God  appointed  us  not  to  wrath  but  to  possess  salvation  through  our 

10  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  we 

11  should  live  along  with  him.  Therefore  exhort  one  another,  and  let  each 
build  up  the  other — as  indeed  you  do. 

12  Now,  brothers,  we  pray  you  to  respect  those  who  labour  amonc  you 

13  and  preside  over  you  in  the  Lord  and  admonish  you ;  for  the  sake  of 
their  work  esteem  them  with  especial  love.    Be  at  peace  among  your- 

14  selves.  Also  we  appeal  to  you,  brothers,  to  admonish  the  irregular, 
encourage  the  faint-nearted,  support  the  weak,  be  long-suffering  to  aU. 

15  See  that  no  one  renders  evil  for  evil :  always  aim  at  what  is  good  for 
16,  17  one  another  and  for  all  men.     Always  rejoice,  pray    without  ceas- 

18  ing,  in  everything  give  thanks :  such  is  God*s  will  in  Christ  Jesus  for 
19,20,21  you.    Quench  not  the  Spirit,  despise  not  jirophecies:  test  everything, 

22  retain  the  good,  abstain  from  every  kind  of  evil, 

23  May  the  God  of  peace  himself  sanctify  you  perfectly,  and  may 
your  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  kept  entire,  blameless  at  the  arrival  of  our 

24  Lord  Jesus  Christ !    He  who  calls  vou  is  faithful :  he  will  do  it. 
25,  26       Brothers,  pray  for  us.    Salute  ail  the  brothers  with  a  saints'  kiss. 

27  I  adjure  you  by  the  Lord  to  have  this  letter  read  to  all  the  brothers. 

28  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you. 

I  Beading  mXiwrag, 


n.  THESSALONIANS 

This  letter  purports  to  have  been  written  shortly  (2")  after  1  Theasa- 
lonians,  partly  to  give  further  encouragement  to  the  Christians  of  that 
citv  under  their  oepressin^  trials,  but  especially  to  steady  them  against 
a  feverish  outburst  of  excitement.  Symptoms  of  unrest  were  visible 
generally  throughout  the  Empire  at  the  time.  But  the  particular  and 
immediate  cause  at  Thessalonika  was  furnished  by  the  idea  of  the  second 
Advent,  the  near  approach  of  which  had  been  proclaimed  by  several 
teachers  as  a  revelation  from  Qod.  They  had  also  appealed  to  some 
written  words  of  Paul  himself.^  Against  this  delusion  and  its  moral 
consequences  the  epistle  is  written.  It  supplements,  the  first  epistle, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  faces  a  novel  development  of  the  situation. 
Paul  had  thought  his  friends  did  not  require  special  instruction  on 
eschatology  (1  Th  6*).  He  now  finds  they  do,  and  proceeds  to  give  the 
requisite  explanation  and  information  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
last  things.  This  is  done,  as  the  subject  necessitated,  in  cnaract6ristic(^y 
Jewish  form.  The  spirit  is  Christian  and  Pauline,  but  the  writer  has  for 
the  time  being  become  to  the  Jews  a  Jew. 

The  reasons  which  have  made  many  scholars  unsure  of  its  authenticity 
and  disposed  to  look  for  a  later  date,  vary  in  weight.  Some  are  obviously 
minor.  The  style  of  2  Thessalonians  is,  on  the  whole,  genuinely  Pauline 
(cp.  besides  Bomemann's  copious  discussion  in  Meyer,  ad  loc,,  and  Zahn, 
Etnl.  i.  pp.  181-183 ;  Jowett,  Epp,  of  Pauly^  i.  pp.  70-76),  and  no  stress 
can  be  safely  put  on  the  linguistic  arguments.  The  emphasis  on  Paul's 
authority  ("die  betreffenden  Wendungen  haben  ein  mehr  offizieUes 
Qeprage,"  Spitta)  is  not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances,  and  cannot  be 
regarckd  with  suspicion  as  exaggerated.  The  different  motives  for  his 
labour  (1  Th  2^,  2  Th  3')  are  not  contradictory  but  correlative.  In  fact 
the  really  crucial  points  which  determine  the  question  of  the  later  date 
lie  exclusively  in  the  eschatological  features  of  the  writing.  An  estimate 
of  these  is  decisive,  and  the  other  evidence  must  be  used  chiefly  to 
corroborate  the  conclusion  reached  upon  surer  grounds. 

i.  The  idea  of  the  Antichrist  has  been  frequently  taken  as  implying 
the  Montanist  conceptions  of  the  second  century ;  the  commoner  inter- 
pretation, however,  finds  in  it  a  reference  to  the  legendary  return  of 
Nero  after  his  death.  This  gives  a  good  sense,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  text.    Nero's  reappearance  is  merely  one  of  several 

1  Perhaps  in  1  Thessalonians  (S^-i*  2^),  but  not  necessarily.  Before  the  date  of 
that  epistle  Paul  may  well  have  written  others,  and  even  some  (two)  to  Thessalonika 
itself  (as  Professor  Bendel  Harris,  JKcp.*  viii.  161  f.,  401  f.,  has  recently  suggested), 
which  are  no  longer  extant.  At  any  rate,  the  reference  to  the  admitted  practice  of 
forgery  (2>  3^^)  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  Pauline  authorship  (cp.  Joseph. 
Aritiq,  rvi  10.  4) ;  nor  is  there  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  rumour  was 
unfounded  and  PauVs  fear  mistaken.  The  difficulty  of  2^  is  not  eased  by  Dr.  Field's 
ingenious  conjecture,  it  H  </c««v,  *'as  pretending  to  be  ours"  (cum  irrisione  quadam 
plenmique  ponitur  it  H,  Ast),  OHum  Norvicense,  part  m.  (1899),  p.  202. 
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facts  that  suit  the  conception  of  Antichrist  in  this  writing.  If  any 
political  significance  had  to  be  found  for  it  here,  then,  as  Grotius  saw 
long  ago,  the  irreligious  procedure  of  the  madcap  Caligula  (Hausrath, 
ii.  pp.  31-74)  with  his  claim  to  deity  (2*)  would  furnish  an  even  apter 
basis ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  coincidences  between  the  Apocalypse 
and  this  epistle  mostly  occur  in  passages  of  the  Apocalypse  (chaps.  13, 17), 
where  on  other  grounds  critics  have  suspected  an  original  apocalyptic 
piece  belonging  to  Caligula's  reign.  ^  But  the  conception  of  an  enemy  of 
God  and  his  manifestation  is  really  a  dogmatic  postulate  ^  taken  over  from 
the  OT  (Schiirer,^  IT/P,  ii.  ii.  p.  164  f!).  It  required  no  one  emperor 
to  suggest  it.  The  whole  scheme  was  prompted  rather  by  the  inner  clow 
of  expectation  for  the  future  and  indignation  at  the  present,  which 
possessed  the  loyal  heirs  of  the  OT  prophecies.  Resemblances  with 
outer  conditions  might  be  traced,  but  the  aptness  of  the  prophecy's 
repetition  never  depended  altogether  on  its  exact  and  detailed  applica- 
bility to  such  conditions.  Here,  as  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  a  certain 
contentment  with  indefiniteness  is  one  of  the  self-aenying  ordinances  of 
{food  criticism.  Nor  ^in  has  the  reference  of  2  Th  2*-  ^  to  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  the  Koman  Empire,  which<  still  seems  the  most  satis- 
factory view,^  any  necessary  connection  with  the  individual  Caligula, 
much  less  with  Vespasian.  The  tone  agrees  perfectly  with  subsequent 
Pauline  passages  like  Ro  13^'^.  It  is  the  emperor  officially  not  individu- 
ally, who  is  meant.  Indeed,  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  critics 
to  assume  a  frequent  reference  to  political  affairs  in  Paul's  epistles  is  often 
little  better  than  a  modem  conceit.  Paul  viewed  the  world  largely  sub 
specie  aetemitcUis.  He  had  by  birth  and  training  his  apocalyptic  categories 
and  possibly  an  apocaljrptic  tradition  of  Jesus  (1  Th  4")  from  the  early 
church.     These  are  quite  sufficient  of  themselves  to  explain  this  and 

1  On  his  attempted  insult  to  the  Jews,  cp.  Tacit  Hist,  v.  9,  "  Jussi  a  Oaio  Caesare 
effigiem  eins  in  templo  locare,  anna  potins  snmpserant :  qnem  motum  Caesaris  mors 
diremit."  There  is  quite  a  case  for  dating  3  Mac  at  this  period  as  a  book  of  con- 
solation written  for  Alexandrian  Jews  (Philo,  Leg,  80-48  ;  Jos.  Wars,  ii.  10,  Ant, 
xviii.  2,  9). 

'  In  Ps  Sol  17^^,  Pompey,  the  first  violator  of  the  temple,  is  i  Am^mt,  his  people 
ti  &M/MI.  Cp.  passages  like  Ps  88»  and  Dan  7^  ll**^  ^,  with  their  traditional 
interpretation  in  Judaism  (Gunkel,  Sch^fung  und  Chaos,  p.  221  f.). 

'  He  will  not  accept  the  epistle  as  antnentic  {SB,  article  ''Thessalonian8"|,  but 
the  reference  to  Nero  is  not  one  of  his  grounds  for  that  decision.  Bousset  s  re- 
searches into  the  Antichrist  tradition  {Aniichristf  pp.  115  f.,  129  f.,  132  f.)  throw 
some  light  upon  its  history.  His  aim  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  tradition 
going  Mck  to  Herod's  time  or  even  to  the  later  Maccabees,  in  which  the  ideas  of  a 
tyrant  who  is  Qod's  opponent  and  of  a  false  Messiah  were  not  strictly  distinguished 
at  all  points.  This  originally  unpolitical  tradition  (cp.  his  edition  of  Apoc.  pp. 
481 1)  would  be  reflected  m  the  NT  in  2  Th  2,  the  small  apocalypse  of  the  synoptic 
gospels,  and  Apoc  ll**^.    Cp.  also  Assumpt.  Mos.  8-10  and  DidachS,  c.  16. 

*  Cp.  Weiss,  NTThf  l  pp.  805-311.  in  this  event  the  obstinate  malevolence  of 
Judaism  underlies  the  "mystery  of  iniquity.**  Warfield,  however  {Exp.^  iv. 
pp.  30-44),  prefers  to  reverse  the  usual  iuterpretation.  He  takes  the  man  of  sin  as 
representing  the  imperial  line  and  its  rage  for  deification.  The  restraining  power 
is  the  Jewish  state^  which  ''hid  the  tender  infancy  of  the  church  within  the 
canopy  of  a  proteotmg  sheath  until  it  should  grow  strong  enough  to  withstand  all 
storms."  As  a  modem  reading  of  the  history,  this  has  some  truth.  The  question 
ifi  whether  it  would  have  occurred  to  PauL  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  he 
would  have  subtly  combined  in  one  letter  a  polemic  against  Jewish  obstinacy  and 
antagonism,  and  also  a  theory  of  their  providential  and  unconscious  service  to  the 
Christian  communities.  For  the  eschatological  atmosphere  and  vista  of  the  epistle, 
cp.  Sabatier.  pp.  117-128,  and  Denney,  ^*  Thessalonians "  (Expos,  Bible,  1891), 
ptp.  808-387,  besides  the  catena  of  details  in  Bornemann's  or  Schmiedel's  ex- 
cursus, and  Klopper's  paragraphs  in  the  monograph  cited  below. 
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man^  other  passages  in  his  writings,  without  the  importation  of  outside 
allusions.  Further,  the  jjeneral  reference  to  the  restraint  of  the  Empire 
is  borne  out  by  the  Jewish  character  of  "  the  man  of  lawlessness,"  who 
plays  in  the  main  the  rSle  of  a  pseudo-Messiah  ^  (4  Esdras  4^)  among  the 
Jews.  The  Antichrist  is  religious,  not  political.  The  secret  antagonism 
which  the  Christian  faith  had  to  encounter  is  in  all  likelihood  the 
hostility  of  Judaism  both  in  Palestine  and  in  the  provinces,  and  the  con- 
ception of  Rome  as  a  bar  to  this  antagonism  could  hardly  have  survived  the 
seventh  decade  with  its  Neronic  frenzy.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct, 
it  helps  to  explain  the  almost  cryptic  and  oracular  vagueness  of  Paul's 
reference  to  the  removal  of  the  restraining  force.  Allusions  to  an 
emperor's  death  had  of  necessity  to  be  couched  in  very  guarded 
language. 

li.  Even  were  the  alleged  contradiction  between  the  views  of  the 
two  epistles  upon  the  second  Advent  established,  it  would  tell  in  favour 
of  the  authenticity  of  2  Thessalonians  rather  than  otherwise.  The  dis- 
crepancy would  be  easier  of  explanation  as  the  variation  of  one  man's 
mind,  than  as  the  work  of  a  later  Christian  who  ostensibly  intended  to  re- 
produce Paul's  ideas,  and  yet  allows  himself  to  openly  dispute  the  apostle's 
written  utterances.  But  between  passages  like  1  Th  5^  and  2  Th  2*  there 
is  little  discrepancy — except  on  paper.  To  be  instantaneous  and  to  be 
heralded  by  a  historical  prelude,  are  not  contradictory  ideas  (e,g, 
Mt  24*''*^  Apoc  3' =6^  ^).  The  second  passage  represents  another  aspect 
of  the  belief  which  Paul  afterwards  found  it  useful  to  press.  Then,  as 
ever,  he  was  more  concerned  for  the  practical  situation  of  nis  readers  than 
careful  to  be  strictly  and  verbally  consistent  with  his  past  utterances.* 
Apostasy  as  a  prelude  to  the  second  Advent  is  neither  to  be  taken  as  an 
essential  docma  of  Paulinism  up  to  the  last,  nor  to  be  set  aside  as  in  itself 
an  impossible  conception  for  the  apostle.  At  this  time  he  cannot  have 
had  then  any  crystallised  dogma— if  he  ever  had — upon  the  contents  of 
the  interval  between  the  present  and  the  finale.  For  practical  purposes 
it  was  enough  to  insist  now  on  the  imexpectedness  of  the  Advent,  now  on 
its  possible  delay,  according  to  the  trend  of  current  notions  upon  the 
subject.  In  reality  the  future  outlook  in  both  epistles  is  substantially 
identical :  the  crisis  is  not  localised  in  either,  yet  it  is  not  far  away. 

Baur,  who  rejected  both  the  Thessalonian  epistles,  dated  the  second 
after  Paul's  death,  c.  68-70,  the  Antichrist  being  Nero,  the  apocalyptic 

1  This  Is  corroborated  if  the  scene  of  the  beast's  activity  in  Apoc  11  Is  interpreted 
to  be  Jerusalem.  So  Bousset  {Antichrist^  eh.  i.),  who  accepts  the  authenticity  of 
2  Thessalonians,  *' without,  however,  laying  too  much  weight  on  this  assumption." 
He  rightly  quotes  Jo  5^  as  a  direct  parallel  to  2  Th  2^1'.  But  one  is  less  sure  about 
his  theory  of  the  personal  pseudo-Messiah.  This  figure  he  traces  back  to  the 
dragon-opponent  of  God  in  the  old  myths,  but  without  proving  that  such  an  incar- 
nation 01  rebellion  must  necessarily  have  been  viewed  as  a  false  Messiah  by  the 
Jews.  At  the  same  time,  so  far  from  being  a  political  personality,  he  is  *'  a  purely 
eschatological  figure  in  every  sense  of  the  word,"  neither  Simon  Magus  nor  Bar- 
Kokhba. 

«  <*  Dass  P.  immer  viel  tlber  die  Grtlnde  des  Verzuges  der  Par.  nachgedacht  hat,  ist 
selbetverstandlich,  halb  freute  er  sich  desselben,  halb  war  er  darob  betriibt ;  dass  der 
Herr  nahe  sei,  ist  ihm  nie  zweifelhaft  geworden,  die  Zuversicht  wird  aber  auch  durch 
2  Th  nicht  angetastet.  Eine  reli^ose  FundamentalArage  war  es  nicht,  was  vor  der  Par. 
sich  noch  abspielen  miisse ;  die  Katechumenen  hat  er  darttber  unterrlchtet,  an  solche 
wendet  er  sicn  aber  nicht  in  seinen  spateren  Briefen,  braucht  also  auf  den  Gegenstand 
nicht  einzugehen"  (Jiilicher);  cp.  Clemen,  Chron.  pp.  41-43,  idso — from  an  opposite 
standpoint— Holtzmann,  NTTh,  ii.  190-192,  and  Dr.  0.  Cone,  Paul  the  Man,  the  Mis- 
sionary,  and  the  Teacher  (pp.  102, 103),  Oospel  and  its  Interpretations,  pp.  848,  349. 
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«  beaet "  (Paul  (Eng.  tr.),  ii.  85-97, 314-340),  and  Schmiedel  (EG,  ii.  i.)  has 
recently  supported  this  date  with  much  candour.  On  the  later  form  of 
this  view,  the  epistle  is  an  apocalypse  ^  which  desires  to  win  Pauline 
sanction  for  its  conceptions,  founding  itself  upon  1  Thessalonians  and  the 
Corinthian  epistles  especially.  If  a  later  date  than  the  usual  one  has  to 
be  taken,  certainly  the  close  of  the  seventh  decade  is  infinitely  more  prob- 
able than  one  in  Trajan's  reign,  when  the  background  of  the  writing 
would  consist  of  antinomian  Gnostic  controversies.  The  latter  position  is 
held,  after  Hilgenfeld,  by  Bahnsen  ("Zum  Verstandniss  von  2  Th  2," 
JpTh.  (1880),  pp.  681-705,  the  "restraint"  being  in  this  case  the 
episcopate),  Pfeiderer  (Urc.  77-78,  356-368),  who  considers  it  as  a 
pendant  to  the  Johannine  Apocalypse,  composed  not  earlier  than  Trajan's 
reign,  and  Bruckner,  Chron,  pp.  253-256.  Havet  (OrigineSy  iv.  p.  373) 
thinks  of  Vespasian  as  the  Karix<oy  (20,  J.  Weiss  {SK  {1892\  pp.  263, 254) 
aasigns  both  epistles  to  Sil^^^us  ("Der  nutzmassliche  Schreiber  oder 
Inspirator  des  ersten  Petrusbriefes  die  Thessalonicherbriefe  zum 
wenigstens  mitgestaltet  habe"),  while  C.  Ranch  c^in  {ZwTh.  (1895), 

Sp.  457-465)  re^brds  2  Thessalonians  as  compcxsed  fifty  years  after  Paul's 
eath,  subsequent  to  the  Apocalypse  and  previous  to  Rgimabas,  in  order 
to  exhibit  Pauline  eschatology  under  Jewish-Christian  conceptions.  On 
all  these  theories  the  letter  is  a  revision  of  1  Thessalonians.  The  writer 
has  worked  over  and  remodelled  that  writing,  using  Paul's  style  as  far  as 
he  could,  to  convey  later  eschatological  teaching  through  the  medium  of 
Pauline  traditions.^ 

Holtzmann  closes  his  discussion  (Etrd.  pp.  212-216),  however,  with 
the  significant  admission,  "The  question  at  the  present  time  is,  not 
whether  the  second  epistle  should  be  thrust  down  into  the  post-apostolic 
ace,  but  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  reach  back  to  the  lifetime 
m  the  apostle,  and  is  not  therefore  authentic  and  written  shortly  after 
1  Thessalonians,  i.e.  about  54  a.d."  Upon  this  position  the  above-noted 
lines  of  interpretation  converge.  Indeed,  despite  the  inferiority  of 
interest  and  vigour  of  which  so  much  has  been  made,  the  impression 
of  the  letter's  genuinely  Pauline  character  has  been  spreading  among 
critics.*  Even  Spitta,  who  is  unwilling  to  accept  its  authenticity  {Offen- 
harung  Joh.  497-590,  Urc.  i.  pp,  111-153),  feels  bound  to  do  justice  to 
what  are  its  undoubtedly  Pauline  elements.  The  content^  he  supposes, 
with  their  somewhat  formal  and  official  strain,  were  not  dictated  to,  but 
rather  composed  in  the  name  of  the  others  (2  Th  1^)  by  Paul's  companion 
Timotheus,  whose  acquaintance  with  Jewish  fables  and  scriptures  is 
inferred  from  the  tradition  embodied  in  the  "Pastorals'*'  fAc  16^). 
More  thoroughly  the  Pauline  authorship  and  the  62-54  a.d.  oate  have 
been  franklv  accepted  by  Reuss  (pp.  73-75) ;  Grimm  {SK  (1850),  pp. 
753-816) ;  »chenkel,  Das  Chrutu$ma  cL  Apostel,  pp.  68, 69 ;  Renan,  SadvU 
Paul,  pp.  248-255 ;  Mangold  (-Bleek,  §  143) ;  Sabatier ;  Weiss,  INT,  i.  pp. 

I  The  dreaded  outbreak  being  of  course  the  return  of  Nero  redivims,  and  the 
restraint  the  imperial  power  of  Vespasian  or  Qalba. 

s  Weixsitcker,  AA,  L  pp.  295-2^8 ;  cp.  von  Soden.  SK  (1885),  p.  268  f. ;  and 
S.  Davidson,  INT,  L  pp.  250-265.  The  improbability  of  snch  a  method  after 
Paul's  death  is  brought  ont  very  forcibly  by  Zeim  {EirU,  i.  p.  177  f.),  especially  in 
its  connection  with  Ts^eto  redivivns. 

*  Especially  among  those  who,  like  Hanpt  {Die  eschatd,  Aussagen  Jesu  (1895), 
pp.  13o,  137),  and  ^ihn,  Einl,  i.  pp.  159,  160,  are  able  to  accept  the  sjoioptio 
eschatology,  with  its  prediction  of  false  prophets  and  apostasy,  as  a  genuine  deliver- 
ance of  Jesus,  c  29  A.D.,  to  which  subsequent  Christian  teaching— as  here  and  in  the 
Apocalypse— owes  its  initiative  and  justification.     See  next  page,  N,B, 
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232-234,  AJT,  i.  338-344;  Gloiil,  DiejuTWsU  Kritih  des  Galaterhriefes,  pp. 
40-42  ;  Salmon,  INT,  pp.  365^69  ;  Godet  {INT,  i.  p.  164  f.)  ;  Jowett  ; 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  "  Romans  "  (ICC),  p.  xiv  ;  G.  G.  Findlay  ("  Thessa- 
lonians,"  Cambridge  Bible,  1891) ;  Jiilicner,  Einl,  pp.  46-62 ;  Clemen, 
Ch/ron.  pp.  240-246  ;  McGiffert,  AA,  pp.  267-253  ;  and  Adeney,  BI,  pp. 
357-360.  The  most  wealthy  exp^ition  is  that  of  Bomemann  (-Meyer) ; 
there  is  a  Dutch  monograph  by  Westrik,  *'  De  echtheid  van  den  tweeden 
brief  aan  de  Thessal."  (1899),  especially  useful  on  the  question  of  style, 
and  a  skilful  defence  of  the  authenticity  by  A.  Elopper,  Theol,  Stud,  u. 
Skigzen  aus  Qgtpreuzzen,  Heft  8,  1889.  So  too  Monnet,  "  Les  ^pitres  aux 
Thess."  {Th^se  axix  Montavban,  1889);  Schafer,  EinL  pp.  81-84;  and 
Zahn,  Eml.  i.  pp.  160-183 ;  also  Dr.  Drummond  (IE,  ii  pp.  6-13),  who 
decides  that  "  tne  very  passages  which  are  relied  upon  as  an  evidence  of 
forgery  are  more  surprising  from  a  forger  than  from  Paul.''  It  is  a  pity, 
however,  to  introduce  the  alien  conception  of  forgery  at  all  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  problems  in  ancient  literature     [tfiilicher :  Eird.  38  f.]. 

Of  the  three  Pauline  epistles  which  cannot  be  accepted  without 
scrutiny  and  hesitation,  2  Thessalonians  perhaps  comes  next  to  Colossians 
in  point  of  ^nuine  self -attestation.  To  a  less  degree  than  Ephesians  it 
ultimately  justifies  the  doubt  raised  by  a  first  survey  of  its  contents  and 
allusions ;  and  this  estimate  is  true,  even  although  the  result  of  investiga- 
tion is  to  leave  it  a  problem  as  well  as  an  authority  for  the  study  of 
early  Christianity.^ 

1  As  I  rewrite  this  notQ,  the  disorder  produced  by  escbatological  superstition  In 
Thessalonika  (2  Th  3^  '^)  is  curiously  paralleled  by  a  recent  instance  of  similar  dis- 
organisation in  Tripoh.  Letters  from  that  district  (quoted  in  the  Westminster 
Oagette,  Nov.  1899)  *'  report  an  amazing  state  of  affairs  consequent  upon  the  report 
that  the  end  of  the  world  will  come  on  November  18.  The  Israelites  are  senoing 
their  wives  to  pray  in  the  synagogues,  and  most  workmen  have  ceased  work. 
Debtors  refuse  to  pay  their  debts,  so  that  trade  is  almost  paralysed.  On  Monday 
last  one  of  the  cases  before  the  Tunis  native  court  was  tliat  of  on  Arab  who  sued  a 
Jew  for  a  small  sum  of  money.  The  debtor  acknowledged  the  debt,  but  asked  for 
fifteen  days'  delay  to  pay  it.  The  Arab  refused  to  grant  the  delay  on  the  ground 
that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  before  it  expired.  The  judge  sent  the  debtor  to 
prison." 

i\r.B.— Hie  partition-theories  applied  by  several  scholars  (see  below,  p.  626}  to 
this  epistle,  especially  by  Spitta,  have  been  reviewed  adversely  by  Prot  G.  G. 
Findlay  in  ie;».«  (Oct.  1900)  pp.  251-261 ;  and  its  authenticity  is  further  advocated 
by  Bacon,  IlfT  (72-75),  who  points  out  that  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the 
eschatology  of  the  two  Thess.  epistles  are  not  more  senous  than  those  presented  by 
Lk  217-83,  which  qualifies  the  warning  of  Lk  17*^^,  21^^  (all  these  passages  being 
taken  by  Bacon,  as  by  Haupt  and  Zahn.  as  authentic  elements  of  Christ's  teaching). 

WmnchiJudaica,  1900,  pp.  40-130)  fills  up  the  years  after  30  a.d.  by  assiming 
to  them  a  disproportionate  number  of  Alexandrian  Jewish  productions,  cniefly 
pseudepigrapha ;  he  puts  Jason  of  Cyrene  not  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
2  Mace  actually  after  70  a.d.  On  Spitta's  view  (Ure.  ii  241-437),  the  "  Shepherd  " 
of  Hermas,  finally  edited  by  a  Christian  c  130  A.D.,  rests  upon  a  Jewish  prophetic 
writing  which  was  also  composed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Against  Bomemann  especially,  H.  T.  Holtzmann  (ZNW,  1901,  97-108)  reiterates 
the  conviction  that  the  style  and  contents  of  2  Th  prove  it  to  be  sub-Pauline,  written 
(like  the  parallel  2  Pet)  to  correct  misunderstandings  raised  by  the  earlier  literaturCi 
in  view  of  such  a  tradition  as  that  preserved  in  Mk  9^. 


[61-62   A.D.±] 

II.  THESSALONIANS 

The  whole  of  the  epistle  is  written  under  what  may  be  termed  **  the  feeling 
of  persecution  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sense  of  resignation,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  present  will  of  God ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  sure  and  certain  hope  that  "  timee 
of  refreshment"  were  at  hand.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  apostle  himself, 
and  he  implies  the  existence  of  a  similar  feeling  in  the  church  to  which  he 
was  writing.  Sadness  and  consolation,  hope  and  fear,  the  array  of  glory  and 
of  terror,  were  present  with  them  or  passing  before  them.  A  life  thus  divided 
between  this  world  and  another  was  naturally  liable  to  become  a  life  of  excite- 
ment and  disorder.  Times  of  persecution  needed  extraordinary  religious  sup- 
ports; the  withdrawal  of  those  supports,  the  momentary  clouding  of  the 
heaven  above,  would  from  time  to  time  lead  to  reaction.— Jowott. 


1^**  QrotttlniT- 

|8.2i7  Tlianksi^ivliiir  And  prayer  for  faith  under  persecution : 

courage  in  prospect   of   the  Ijord's 
second  Arrival. 
2^""  the  time  of  the  second  Arrival- 

Paul's  apocalypse — ''  The  man  of 
sin,"  "the  mystery  of  law- 
lessness." 
2^**  renewed  thanksgiving 

2**""  and  prayer  for  them. 

31-W  p«r«oitAl  I  prayer  asked  for  himself : 

hiB  wish  and  hope  for  them. 

Warning  against  the  disorderly  and  the  idle^ 
a  prayer. 

31T.18  ooticluaion. 
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1  1  Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus 

to  the  Community  of  the  Thessalonians  in  God  our  Father  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ : 

2  ^ce  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  ind  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chnst. 

3  We  are  bound  to  give  thanks  to  God  always  for  you,  brothers,  as  is 
fitting,  because  your  faith  is  growing  greatly,  and  the  love  of  each  one  of 

4  you  all  to  one  another  is  increasing,  so  that  we  ourselves  exult  about  you 
among  the  Communities  of  God  for  your  patience  and  faith  amid  all  your 

5  persecutions  and  the  distresses  that  you  endure  ;  these  clearly  prove  the 
just  judgment  of  God,  namely,  that  you  are  to  be  held  worthy  of  the 

6  reign  of  God,  on  behalf  of  which  you  also  suffer — seeing  that  God  con- 

7  siders  it  but  just  to  render  distress  to  those  who  distress  you,  and  to  you 
who  are  distressed  relief  with  us,  at  the  revelation  of  the  Lora  Jesus  from 

8  heaven  with  the  angels  of  his  power  in  flaming  flre,  when  he  ir^icts 
jnmishment  on  those  who  know  not  God,  and  on  those  who  obey  not  the 

9  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  men  who  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  eternal 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  majesty  of  his 

10  mighty  when  he  combes  to  be  exaUed  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  wondered  at 
among  all  believers  (because  our  witness  did  find  belief  with  you)  in  thai 

11  day.  Wherefore  we  also  pray  for  you  always,  that  our  God  may  hold 
you  worthy  of  your  calling,  and  powerfully  accomplish  every  desire  of 

12  goodness  and  work  of  faith,  so  that  the  namie  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be 
exaUed  in  you  and  you  in  him,  through  the  grace  of  our  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

2  1        Now,  brothers,  with  regard  to  the  arrival  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

2  and  our  gathering  together  to  him,  we  pray  you  not  to  be  hastily  dis- 
turbed from  your  sober  mind,  nor  to  be  disquieted  by  a  spirit,  or  by  a 
word,  or  by  a  letter  (as  if  from  us^  to  this  effect,  that  the  day  of  the  Ix)rd 

3  is  imminent.  Let  no  one  beguile  you  at  all.  For  the  apostasy  must 
come  first,  with  the  revelation  of  the  man  of  lawlessness,  the  eon  of 
perdition, 

4  the  adversary  who  uplifts  himself  over  aU  that  is  called  divine  or 

that  is  an  object  of  worship, 
and  finally  sits  davm  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ood,  giving  himself  out  to 
be  Ood. 

5  Do  you  not  remember  that  I  used  to  tell  you  this  when  I  was  still  with 

6  you  ?  Well,  you  know  now  what  restrains  him  from  being  revealed 
before  his  proper  season. 

7  For  the  secret  of  lawlessness  is  at  work  already ; 

Only,  it  cannot  be  revealed  until  he  who  at  present  restrains  it  is 
removed. 

8  Then  shall  the  la/wless  one  be  revealed, 
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Whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shaU  slay  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 
And  put  down  by  his  appearing  and  arrival — 

9  The  lawless  one,  whose  arrival  is  due  to  Satan's  force, 

With  all  the  power  and  signs  and  wonders  of  falsehood, 

10  And  with  all  the  deceit  of  iniquity  for  the  perishinff, 

Because  they  did  not  accept  the  love  of  the  truth  for  their  salvation. 

11  Therefore  God  sends  them  a  force  of  error, 

So  that  they  believe  the  falsehood, 

12  That  all  might  be  judged  who  believed  not  the  truth 

But  delighted  in  iniquity. 

13  But  we  are  Dound  alwavs  to  give  God  thanks  for  you,  brothers, 
beloved  by  the  Lordy  because  dod  has  chosen  you  from  the  begiuning  for 
salvation  through  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  and  belief  in  the  truth : 

14  for  this  he  has  called  you  through  our  gospel,  even  to  possess  the  majesty 

15  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    So  then,  brothers,  stand  firm,  and  hold  to  the 

16  traditions  that  you  have  been  taught  by  word  or  by  letter  from  us.  May 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God  our  Father  who  has  loved  us 

17  and  given  us  eternal  comfort  and  good  hope  through  his  grace,  encourage 
your  hearts  and  establish  them  in  every  good  work  and  word  I 

3  1       Pray,  then,  for  us,  brothers, 

that  the  Lord's  word  may<8peed  on  and  be  exalted, 
even  as  it  has  been  with  vou, 

2  and  that  we  may  be  rescued  from  those  who  are  perverse  and' evil — 

for  the  faitljas  not  pos^^ed  by  eveirone. 

3  But  the  Lord  is  ^^ul :  he  shall  establish  }rou  and  preserve  tck^' 

4  from  the  evil  one.  We  rely  upon  you  in  the  Lord,  confiaent 

5  that  ^  you  are  doing  and  will  do  as  we  charge.    May  the  Lord  direct 
your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God  and  into  the  patience  of  Christ  I 

6  Now,  brothers,  we  charge  you  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  avoid  every  brother  whose  walk  is  irregular  and  not   after   the 

7  tradition  received  from  us.    You  know  yourselves  how  you  ought  to 

8  imitate  us.    We  did  not  lead  an  irregular  life  among  you,  nor  did  we 
eat  bread  at  any  man's  hand  for  nothing,  but  with  laliour  and  toil  we 

9  worked  night  and  day,  so  as  to  be  no  burden  to  any  of  you.    It  was  not 
that  we  lacked  the  right ;  it  was  simply  to  set  ourselves  as  a  pattern  for 

10  you  to  imitate.    We  gave  you  this  cnarge  even  when  we  were  with  you  : 

11  "If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  nim  eat."  Whereas  we  hear  of 
some  who  are  leading  an  irregular  life  among  you,  not  busy,  but  busy- 

12  bodies.    Such  people  we  charge  and  beseech  in  the  Lord  Jesus  to  work 

13  quietly  and  eat  their  own  bread.    As  for  yourselves,  brothers,  never  lose 

14  heart  in  well-doing.  But  if  anyone  obeys  not  the  word  we  send  by  this 
letter,  note  him,  keep  no  company  ^  with  him,  that  he  may  be  shamed. 

15  Yet  do  not  consider  him  as  if  he  were  an  enemy :  admonish  him  as  a 

16  brother.  And  may  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  ever  give  you  peace 
in  every  way ! 

The  Lord  be  with  you  all. 

17  The  salutation  is  by  the  hand  of  me,  Paul — it  is  a  token  in  every 
letter ;  such  is  my  way  of  writing. 

18  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all. 

1  Omitting  [[««)]].  *  ReadiDg  nfmta/Jynwh. 
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This  epistle  places  us  in  the  midst  of  the  great  excitement  of  the  critical 
struggle  which  had  begun  between  Judaism  and  Christianity,  in  the  decision 
of  the  momentous  question  whether  there  should  be  a  Christianity  free  from 
Judaism  and  essentially  different  frx)m  it,  or  whether  Christianity  should  only 
exist  as  a  form  of  Judaism,  that  is  to  say,  as  nothing  else  than  a  modified  and 
extended  Judaism.  .  .  .  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  with  regard  to  these 
Judaising  opponents,  that  from  the  way  in  which  the  apostle  opposed  them, 
the  conflict  was  now  being  carried  on  for  the  first  time.  We  see  that  this  is 
the  first  time  this  subject  has  been  handled ;  the  apostle  perceives  that  he  is 
absolutely  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  how  he  was  summoned  to  his  apostolic 
office,  and  he  speaks  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  he  could  not  have  done,  if  he  had 
ever  before  come  in  contact  with  these  opponents  in  the  same  way.  He  puts 
himself  thoroughly  in  opposition  to  them  ;  as  thoroughly  as  can  only  be  done 
when  for  the  first  time  the  frill  importance  of  a  principle  dawns  upon  a  man, 
and  when  the  maintenance  of  this  principle  against  a  yexatious  opposition  con- 
stitutes the  task  of  his  whole  life. — I 


V'^^  IntrodMetion. 

^11.231  Porsonal  i  the  independence  of  his  gospel — 

from  God  not  man : 
his  early  relations  with  the  apostles,  and  especially  Peter. 

8-4  Doir>n*tle  i  the  Law  and  the  Spirit — 

the  Law  provisional :  the  problem  of  Abraham  and  his 

faith— 
the  Law  superseded :  the  allegory  of  Hagar— 
Christianity,  final  and  free. 

5^6^^  Kthloai  i  Christian  freedom : 

Paul's  gospel  a  gospel  of  liberty, 
but  not  of  licence. 
The  ethics  of  the  Spirit. 

eil-is  BpiioiTUOl 
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1  1  Paul,  an  apostle  not  from  men  nor  by  a  man,  bnt  by  Jesus  Christ  and 

2  Gkxl  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  the  dead,  with  all  the  brothers  who 
are  beside  me, 

to  the  Commnnities  of  Qalatia : 

3  grace  to  you  and  peace  from  Qod  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus 

4  Chnst,  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  the 
6  present  evil  world  according  to  the  will  of  our  God  and  Father,  to  whom 

be  the  honour  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 

6  I  wonder  that  jou  are  ^ing  over  so  hastily  from  him  who  called  you 

7  through  the  grace  of  Chnst,  going  over  to  a  different  gospel. — It  is  not 
another  gospel :  only,  there  are  certain  persons  who  trouble  you  and 
want  to  pervert  the  gospel  of  Chnst 

8  But  even  though  we  or  an  anc^el  from  heaven  were  to  preach  ^  a  gospel 

contrary  to  that  whicm  we  preached  to  you, 
let  him  be  accursed. 

9  As  we  have  said  before,  so  now  I  say  again : 

If  anyone  preaches  to  you  a  gospel  contrary  to  that  which  you  received, 
let  him  be  accursed. 

10  Now  is  that  "  speaking  to  conciliate  men,"  or  Qod  ? 

Trying  "  to  please  men  "  1 

If  I  were  still  pleasing  men,  I  should  not  be  Christ's  slave. 

11  I  tell  you,  brothers,  about  the  gospel  preached  by  me, 

It  is  not  after  the  manner  of  man : 

12  I  did  not  receive  it  from  man,  nor  was  I  taught  it ; 

Nay,  I  had  it  by  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 

13  You  have  heard  of  my  conduct  at  one  time  in  Judaism,  that  I  persecuted 

14  the  Community  of  Qod  and  made  havoc  of  it  beyond  measure,  and  that  I 
advanced  in  Judaism  beyond  many  of  my  contemporaries,  zealot  as  I  was 

15  more  and  more  for  the  traditions  of  my  fathers.    But  when  it  was  the 
good  pleasure  of  him  *  who  set  me  apart  from  my  mother's  vxmb  and 

16  cdUed  me  through  his  grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  for  me,  that  I  might  preach 
him  among  the  Gentiles,  I  did  not  immediately  commimicate  with  flesh  and 

17  blood,  or  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  apostles  before  me.   No,  I 

18  went  away  to  Arabia,  and  returned  once  more  to  Damascus.    Then,  after 
three  years,  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  become  acquainted  with  Kephas, 

19  and  with  him  I  staved  for  fifteen  days.    I  saw  no  one  else  of  the  apostles, 

20  except  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.    (Lo,  before  God,  I  swear  I  am 

21  not  lying  in  what  I  write  to  you !)    Then  I  came  to  the  regions  of  Syria 

22  and  Cilicia.    And  still  I  was  personally  unknown  to  the  Communities  of 

23  Judaea  which  were  in  Christ    They  only  heard  reports  that  "  he  who 

24  once  persecuted  us,  is  preaching  now  the  faith  of  wnich  he  once  made 

2  1  havoc " ;  and  they  magnified  OSi  on  my  accoimt.  Tlien  after 

fourteen  years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  once  more,  along  with  Barnabas  ; 
1  Omitting  [[ii^f'Q.  «  Omitting  [[i  WrJ. 
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2  I  also  took  Titos  with  me.  Now  I  went  up  owing  to  a  revelation.  And  I 
laid  before  them  the  gospel  I  preach  among  the  G^tiles — it  was  in  private, 
however,  before  those  of  repute — lest  haply  I  might  be  running  or  might 

3  have  run,  in  vain.    (But,  Greek  as  he  was,  even  Titus  my  companion 

4  was  not  compelled  to  have  himself  circumcised.  On  account  of  the  false 
brothers  stealthily  introduced,  men  who  crept  in  by  stealth  to  spy  out 
that  freedom  which  we  possess  in  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  us, 

5  we  did  not  vield  in  the  way  of  submission  for  a  single  hour ;  in  order  that 

6  the  truth  oi  the  gospel  might  remain  with  you.)  But  from  those  of  some 
repute — ^whatever  they  were  at  one  time  makes  no  difference  to  me,  Qod 
regards  no  man's  person :  to  me  certainly  they  communicated  nothing. 

7  On  the  contranr,  when  they  saw  that  I  had  been  intrusted  with  the 

8  gospel  for  the  Uncircumcision  just  as  Peter  had  been  for  the  Circumcision 
— for  he  who  worked  by  Peter  for  a  mission  to  the  Circumcision,  worked 

9  also  by  me  for  the  Gentiles — and  when  they  recognised  the  mice  given 
to  me,  then  James  and  Eephas  and  John,  those  who  were  of  repute  as 
pillars,  gave  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  myself  and  to  Barnabas,  on 
condition  that  we  should  be  for  the  Gentiles,  and  they  for  the  Circum- 

10  cision.    Only,  we  were  to  "be  mindful  of  the  poor" — the  very  thing  I 

1 1  endeavoured  to  do.  But  when  Eephas  came  to  Antioch  1  opposed 

12  him  to  lus  face.  The  man  stood  self -condemned.  For,  before  certam  per- 
sons came  from  James,  he  ate  with  the  Gentiles ;  but  when  they  came,  he 
began  to  draw  back  and  separate  himself,  as  he  feared  those  who  belonged 

13  to  the  Circumcision.  And  along  with  him  the  rest  of  the  Jews  also  dis- 
sembled, so  that  even  Barnabas  was  carried  awav  by  their  dissembling. 

14  But  when  I  saw  that  their  course  was  not  straightforward,  in  line  with  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  I  said  to  Kephas  before  them  all,  "  If,  Jew  as  thou 
art,  thou  livest  like  the  G^tiles  and  not  like  the  Jews,  how  is  it  thou  art 

16  trying  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  Judaise  ?"  We  are  by  nature 

16  Jews,  and  not  "  sinners  of  Gentiles  "  1  Yet  as  we  know  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  deeds  of  law,  but  only  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  our- 
sdves  believed  on  Christ  Jesus,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith  in  Christ 
and  not  by  deeds  of  law ;  for  by  deeds  of  law  nofletih  maU  be  justified, 

17  Now  if  we  ourselves,  as  we  sought  to  be  justified  in  Christ,  "  were  found 

18  also  to  be  sinners,"  is  Christ  then  a  minister  of  sin  7  God  forbid !  Bather 
I  prove  myself  to  be  a  transgressor,  if  I  build  up  again  that  which  I 

19  destroyed.    For  I  through  the  law  died  to  the  law,  that  I  might  live 

20  for  Gk)d.  I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ,  and  it  is  no  longer  I  who 
live,  Christ  lives  in  me  ;  the  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  in  faith, 

21  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  who  loved  me  and  gave  up  himself  for  me.  I 
do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God ;  for  if  uprightness  is  through  the  law, 
then  Christ  died  ¥rithout  a  cause. 

8  1       0  foolish  Galatians,  who  bewitched  you — ^you  before  whose  eyes 

2  Jesus  Christ  was  depicted  on  the  cross  ?  I  would  learn  merely  this  from 
you :  was  it  by  deeds  of  law  that  you  received  the  Spirit,  or  bv  the 

3  message  of  faith  ?    Are  you  such  fools  ?    Did  you  begm  in  the  Spirit 

4  only  to  stop  now  with  the  flesh  7    Had  you  all  that  experience  in  vain 
6  (if  indeed  it  is  really  in  vain)  ?    Does  ne  who  supplies  you  with  the 

Spirit  and  works  miracles  among  you,  do  that  by  deeds  of  law  (pray)  or  by 

6  Uie  message  of  faith  ?    It  is  just  as  with  Abraham,  who  believed  Ood^  cmd 

7  it  was  counted  to  him  ae  uprightness.  Understand  then 

8  that  those  who  depend  on  faith  are  the  sons  of  Abraham.  Moreover 
the  scripture,  foreseeing  that  it  is  by  faith  God  justifies  the  Gentiles, 
preachect   the   gospel  l^forehand   to  Abraham  :    In  thee  shall  all  the 
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9  naiums  he  blessed.    So  that  those  who  depend  on  faith  are  blessed  with 

10  Abraham  the  faithful.  For  all  who  depend  on  deeds  of  law  are 
onder  the  curse:  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  everyone  who  abides  not 

11  by  all  the  things  vnitten  in  the  booh  of  the  law,  to  do  them.  Further, 
that  in  the  law  no  one  is  justified  before  God  is  clear,  because  it  is 

12  by  faith  that  the  upright  shall  live.    Now  the  law  does  not  exist  by 

13  faith ;  nay,  he  who  does  them  shall  live  thereby,  Christ  ransomed  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  law  by  becoming  accursed  for  us  (For  it  is  written, 
Cursed  is  everyone  who  hangs  upon  a  gibbet)^ 

14  That  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  reach  the  Qentiles  in  Christ 

Jesus, 
That  through  faith  we  might  receive  the  promised  Spirit. 

15  Brothers,  when  a  man's  will  nas  been  ratified— to  use  a  merely  human 
way  of  speaking — no  one  sets  it  aside  or  adds  new  conditions,  though 

16  it  be  but  the  wul  of  a  man.  Now  it  was  to  Abraham  that  the  promises 
were  spoken,  and  to  his  oj^spring.  He  does  not  say  "  and  to  offspring  " 
in  the  plural,  but  in  the  smgular  "  and  to  thy  offspring  " — which  is  Christ. 

17  My  point  is  this :  the  law  which  came  four  nundred  and  thirty  years 
later  does  not  cancel  a  will  previously  ratified  by  God,  so  as  to  annul 

18  the  promise.    If  the  inheritance  is  by  law,  it  is  no  longer  by  promise. 

19  Now  Qod  has  bestowed  it  on  Abraham  by  promise.  What  of  the  law 
then  ?  It  was  added  to  produce  the  transgressions,  until  the  coming  of 
the  seed  to  whom  the  promise  has  been  made ;  and  it  was  given  through 

20  the  administration  of  angels  by  the  agency  of  a  mediator.    (Now  a 

21  mediator  implies  more  tluua  one ;  whereas  God  is  one.)  Is  the  law  then 
opposed  to  the  promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid !  Had  a  law  been  given 
i^ch  was  able  to  make  alive,  uprightness  would  have  really  been  by 

22  law ;  but  the  scripture  shut  up  all  things  under  sin,  in  order  that  the 
promise  which  is  oy  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  those  who 
oelieve. 

23  Now  before  that  faith  came,  we  were  guarded  under  control  of  law, 

24  shut  up  with  a  view  to  the  faith  which  was  to  be  revealed.  So  that  the 
law  proved  our  tutor  till  Christ  came,  in  order  that  by  faith  we  might 

25  be  justified.    But  faith  has  come,  and  we  are  under  a  tutor  no  longer. 
26,  27  Tou  are  all  God's  sons  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  all  of  you  who 

28  had  yourselves  baptized  into  Christ,  put  on  Christ.  There  is  no  place  for 
Jew  or  Greek,  there  is  no  place  for  slave  or  freeman,  there  is  no  place  for 

29  male  and  female :  all  of  you  are  one  beins  in  Christ  Jesus.  Now, 
if  you  are  Christ's,  why  then,  you  are  Abraham's  offspring,  heirs  owing  to  the 

4  1  promise.    As  long  as  the  heir  is  a  child,  I  mean,  he  does  not  differ  at  all  from 

2  a  slave,  though  he  is  lord  of  alL    He  is  under  guardians  and  trustees  until 

3  ike  term  previously  fixed  by  his  father.    So  also  with  us :  when  we  were 

4  children  we  were  held  in  slavery  under  the  elements  of  the  world ;  but 
when  the  fulness  of  the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  bom  of  a  woman, 

5  bom  under  law,  that  he  might  ransom  those  who  are  under  law,  that  we 

6  mi^ht  get  our  sonship.    And  because  you  are  sons  God  sent  forth  the 

7  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,  crving  "  Abba  I  Father  ! "  So  thou  art 
a  slave  no  longer,  but  a  son  ;  and  if  a  son,  an  heir  also  through  God. 

8  But  at  that  time,  since  you  did  not  know  God,  you  were  in  servitude 

9  to  gods  which  by  nature  are  no  gods.  Now  that  you  have  come  to  know 
Goa,  however,  or  rather  to  be  known  by  God,  how  is  it  you  are  turning 
back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements,  desiring  to  be  slaves  to 

10  them  once  more  ?     Observe  days  and  months  and  festal  seasons  and 

11  years  I    You  I — I  am  afraid,  after  all,  I  may  have  laboured  on  you  in  vain. 
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1 2  Turn  to  be  like  me,  brothers,  I  entreat  you ;  I  also  have  turned  to  be  like 

13  ^'ou.    You  have  done  me  no  wrong.    Rather,  though  (as  you  are  aware) 
It  was  owing  to  bodily  sickness  that  I  preached  the  gospel  to  you  on  my 

14  former  visit,  and  though  my  flesh  was  a  trial  to  you,  you  did  not  despise 
nor  spurn  me.    Nay,  you  received  me  as  an  angel  of  God,  as  Christ  Jesus. 

15  You  pronounced  yourselves  "  happy."   Then  where  is  that  happiness  ?  (I 
bear  you  witness,  you  would  have  plucked  out  your  very  eyes  and  given 

16  them  to  me,  had  it  been  possible.)    So  I  have  become  your  enemy  bv 

17  dealing  honestly  with  you  ?    These  men  are  not  paying  you  court  with 
any  honourable  zeal !  Nay,  they  would  shut  you  out  from  others  in  order 

18  that  you  may  have  to  pay  court  to  themselves.    It  is  a  capital  thing  to  be 
courted  zealously  in  an  honourable  cause,  and  that  at  all  times,  not  merely 

19  when  one  is  with  you,  0  my  children — ^you  with  whom  I  am  once  more  in 

20  travail,  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you  1    Would  that  I  could  be  with  you 
just  now,  and  alter  my  tone  I  for  I  am  perplexed  about  you. 

21  Tell  me,  you  who  would  fain  be  under  law,  do  you  not  understand 

22  the  law  ?    Surely  it  is  written  that  Abraham  had  two  sons,  one  by  the 

23  bondmaid  and  one  by  the  free  woman ;  but  while  the  son  of  the  bond- 
maid was  bom  after  the  flesh,  the  son  of  the  free  woman  was  bom  through 

24  the  promise.    This  is  allegorical.   These  women  are  two  covenants.    One 
is  from  Mount  Sinai  ana  bears  children  for  bondage;  that  is  Hagar 

25  (Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia).     She  corresponds  to  the  present 

26  Jerusalem,  for  she  is  in  bondage  along  with  her  children.     But  the 

27  Jerusalem  on  high  is  free  ;  and  she  is  our  mother.    For  it  is  written, 

Rejoice^  ih&u  barren  who  hearest  not: 
Burst  out  with  joyful  cry^  thou  who  travailest  not ; 
For  many  are  the  chdldren  of  the  desolate^ 
Many  more  than  hers  who  is  married. 
28,  29  Now  you  are  like  Isaac,  brothers,  children  of  promise.    But  as  at  that 
time  he  who  was  born  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  who  was  bom 

30  after  the  Spirit,  so  is  it  now.  Nevertheless,  what  saith  the  scripture  ?  Cast 
otU  the  bondmaid  and  her  son^for  the  son  of  the  bondmaid  shall  not  be  heir 

31  along  with  the  son  of  the  free  woman.  Therefore,  brothers,  we  are  children 
not  of  a  bondmaid  but  of  the  free  woman. 

51       It  was  for  freedom  that  Christ  freed  us.    Stand  Arm  then,  and  be  not 

2  caught  once  more  in  a  yoke  of  bondage. — Behold,  I  Paul  tell  you ;  if  you 

3  have  yourselves  circumcised,  Christ  will  be  no  use  to  you.    Again  I 
protest  to  everyone  who  has  himself  circumcised,  he  is  under  obligation 

4  to  obey  the  whole  law.    You  who  would  fain  be  justified  by  law,  you  are 

5  done  with  Christ,  you  are  fallen  from  grace.    For  by  faith  we  wait  in  the 

6  Spirit  for  uprightness,  our  hope.  Neither  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision 

7  is  of  any  avail  in  Christ  Jesus,  but  only  faith  that  works  through  love.  You 

8  were  running  nobly.    Who  hindered  you  from  obeying  the  truth  ?    The 

9  persuasion  to  that  does  not  come  from  him  who  c^ls  you.    (A  little 

10  leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump.)    For  myself,  I  am  confident  about  vou 
in  the  Lord  that  you  will  not  go  wrong,  ^ut  as  for  him  who  is  troubling 

11  vou,  he  will  have  to  bear  the  doom,  whoever  he  may  be.    As  for  me, 
orothers,  if  I  am  "  still  preaching  circumcision,"  why  am  I  still  ijersecuted  1 

12  In  that  case  the  hindrance  of  the  cross  is  abolished  I    0  that  those  who 
are  unsettling  you  would  have  themselves  mutilated  also  1 

13  You  were  called  to  be  free,  brothers.    Only,  do  not  turn  your  freedom 
into  an  opportunity  for  the  flesh,  but  serve  one  another  through  love. 

14  For  the  wnole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  in  the  command:  Thou  shalt  love 
16  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.    But  if  you  "  bite  and  devour  one  another,"  take 
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16  care  that  you  do  not  consume  one  another.  I  tell  you,  walk  by 

17  the  Spirit :  then  you  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  For  the  flesh  lusts 
against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh  (these  are  opposed 
to  one  another),  in  order  that  you  may  not  do  the  things  that  you  would. 

18, 19  And  if  you  are  led  by  the  Spirit  you  are  not  under  law.  Now  the 
works  01  the  flesh  are  obvious :  they  consist  of  fornication,  impurity, 

20  sensuality,  idolatry,  magic,  enmities,  quarrelling,  jealousy,  angry  passions. 

21  factions,  dissensions,  parties,  envies,  bouts  of  drunkenness,  of  revelry,  ana 
such  like.  I  tell  you  beforehand  as  1  already  told  you  bef  oreiiand,  that  those 

22  who  practise  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  rei^  of  Gkxl.  But  the  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  lon^uffering.  kindness,  goodness,  faith- 

23,  24  fulness,  gentleness,  self-control :  against  such  things  there  is  no  law.  And 
those  who  are  of  Christ  Jesus  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  its  passions  and 

25,  26  lusts.    If  we  live  by  the  Spirit,  by  the  Spirit  let  us  walk.  Let  us 

6  1  have  no  empty  pride,  nettling  one  another,  envying  one  another.    Brothers, 

even  though  a  man  is  detected  in  some  trespass,  do  you  as  spiritual 

people  restore  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  centleness :  look  to  thyself  lest 

2  thou  also  be  tempted.    Bear  one  another^s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  tne  law  of 

3  Christ.    For  if  a  man  ima^nes  himself  to  be  something  great  when  he  is 

4  a  mere  nobody,  he  is  cheating  himself.    Let  each  man  test  his  own  work, 
and  then  he  shall  have  something  to  exult  about  in  himself,  and  not 

5  in  comparison  with  his  neighbour.    For  each  shall  bear  his  own  load. 

6  Let  him  who  is  instructed  in  the  word  share  with  his  instructor, 
in  all  good  things. 

7  Be  not  misled  :  God  is  not  to  be  mocked, 

8  For  whatever  a  man  sows  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

He  who  sows  to  his  flesh  shall  from  the  flesh  reap  destruction. 
But  he  who  sows  to  the  Spirit  shall  from  the  Spirit  reap  life  eternal. 

9  Let  us  not  lose  heart  in  doin^  good :  for  we  shall  reap  in  due  season, 

10  if  we  faint  not.  So  then  while  we  have  ^  time,  let  us  work  at  what 
is  good  toward  all  men,  but  especially  toward  those  who  belong  to  the 
household  of  the  faith. 

11  Look,  with  what  large  letters  I  write  you,  with  my  own  hand. 

12  The  men  who  are  compelling  you  to  be  circumcised  are  those  who 
would  like  to  make  a  fine  display  in  the  flesh  ;  it  is  only  to  avoid  beins 

13  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Chnst.  Why,  even  those  who  get  circumcised 
do  not  observe  the  law  themselves !    Nay,  they  would  have  you  circum- 

l'^  cised  so  as  to  exult  in  your  flesh !  But  never  be  it  mine  to  exult  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  which  the  world  has  been 

15  crucified  to  me  and  I  to  the  world.    For  circumcision  is  nothing  and 

16  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  a  new  creation  is  everything.  And  as  for 
all  who  walk  by  this  principle,  peace  he  on  them  and  mercy,  yea  on  the 
lirael  of  Qod. 

17  In  future  let  no  man  molest  me,  for  I  bear  on  my  body  the  brands  of 
Jesus. 

18  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit,  brothers  : 
Amen. 

^  Reading  lx*A^<^ 


[63  A.D.±] 

I  COKINTHIANS 

The  apostle,  who  had  himself  fonnded  the  Corinthian  church,  specially  loved 
it,  and  nurtured  it  with  uncommon  care.  His  experiences  among  these  converts 
were  diversified,  his  difficulties  peculiar ;  and  the  human  side  of  his  individual- 
ity is  seen  in  what  he  writes  to  them  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  epistle. 
His  practical  sagacity,  spiritual  insight,  tact  and  delicacy,  were  called  into 
exercise  by  the  weighty  problem  to  be  solved — ^the  planting  of  a  new  religion  in 
Greek  soil.  .  .  .  Nowhere  is  the  manysidedness  of  the  apostle's  mind  so 
evident — the  breadth  and  largeness  of  view  that  touch  topics  of  multifarious 
difficulty  with  masterly  ability.  All  his  powers  were  needed  for  the  successful 
solution  of  the  problem,  which  the  first  church  reared  on  the  classic  ground 
of  ancient  Greece  presented;  nor  did  they  fail  to  meet  it  successfully. — 
8.  Davidson^ 
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1  1  Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  through  the  will  of  Qod, 
and  Sosthenes  the  brother, 

2  to  the  Community  of  God  which  is  in  Corinth,  to  those  who  are 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  along  with  all  who  in  every 
place  call  on  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  theirs  as  well  as  ours : 

3  grace  to  you  and  peace  from  Qod  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

4  I  always  thank  my  God  for  you,  for  the  ^ace  of  God  granted  you  in 

5  Christ  Jesus,  because  in  him  you  were  enriched  in  everything,  in  all 

6  speech  and  all  knowledge,  since  l^e  testimony  borne  to  Christ  was  con- 

7  firmed  in  you ;  so  that  you  do  not  suffer  want  in  any  privilege,  while  you 

8  wait  for  tne  revelation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  also  will  confirm  you 

9  to  the  end,  to  be  irreproachable  in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God 
is  faithful,  by  whom  you  were  called  into  fellowship  with  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

10  Now  I  appeal  to  you,  brothers,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  be  all  in  unison  and  have  no  divisions  among  you,  but  be  at  harmony 

11  together  in  the  same  mind  and  the  same  judgment  For  I  have  news 
of  you,  my  brothers,  from  the  household  of  Chlol  to  this  effect,  that  there 

12  are  quarrels  among  you.    What  I  mean  is  this :  each  of  you  is  saving, 

13  "  I  am  of  Paul."  or  "  I  of  Apollos,"  or  "  I  of  Kephas,"  or  « I  of  Christ."  Is 
Christ  divided  up?    Was  it  Paul  who  was  cnicified  for  you?    Or  did 

14  you  get  baptized  into  the  name  of  Paul  ?    I  am  thankful  I  baptized  none 

15  of  you  except  Krispus  and  Gains,  that  no  one  may  say  you  got  baptized 

16  into  my  name  (well,  I  did  baptize  the  household  of  Stephanas  also  ;  for 

17  the  rest,  I  do  not  remember  if  I  baptized  anyone  else).  Christ  did  not 
send  me  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel — not  in  wisdom  of  word, 
lest  the  cross  ot  Christ  should  be  rendered  void. 

18  For  the  word  of  the  cross  is  foolishness  to  the  perishing. 
But  Grod's  power  to  us  who  are  being  saved. 

19  For  it  is  written, 

/  wiU  ruin  the  wisdom  of  the  wise^ 

And  the  devemess  of  the  clever  J  vnll  frustrate. 

20  Where  is  the  wise  man?  Irhereisthescnbe?   ?F^«r«  is  the  debater  of  this  age? 

Has  not  God  made  the  wisdom  of  the  world  foolish  F 

21  For  since  in  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  through  its  wisdom  failed 
to  know  God, 

It  pleased  God  to  save  those  who  believe,  through  the  foolishness  of 
what  is  preached ; 

22  Seemg  that  Jews  demand  signs  and  Greeks  require  wisdom,  » 

23  WnUe  we  preach  Christ  crucified, 

To  Jews  a  hindrance,  to  Gentiles  foolishness, 

24  But  to  those  who  are  called  (both  Jews  and  Greeks),  Christ  God's 
power  and  Qod^s  wisdom : 

25  For  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men, 
And  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men. 
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26  Why,  lock  at  your  caUing,  brothers : 

There  are  not  many  wise  after  the  flesh,  not  many  principal  men,  not 
many  of  high  birth ; 

27  Nay,  QckI  has  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  put  the  wise 
men  to  shame, 

And  God  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  put  the  strong 
things  to  shame, 

28  And  God  has  chosen  the  low-bom  things  of  the  world  and  the  despised 
thinffs — ^the  things  which  are  not,  to  put  down  the  things  which  are, 

29  That  no  flesh  should  exult  before  God. 

30  From  him  you  have  your  being  in  Christ  Jesus, 

Whom  Gk)d  made  our  *'  wisdom,''  that  is,  uprightness  and  sanctification 
and  redemption ; 

31  So  that,  even  as  it  is  written. 

Let  him  who  extUU^  exult  in  the  Lord, 
2  1       And  so,  brothers,  when  I  came  to  you,  I  did  not  come  proclaiming 

2  the  testimony  of  God  to  you  by  way  of  elaborate  speech  or  wisdom.    I 
decided  not  to  know  anything  among  you  except  Jesus  Christ — and  him 

3  crucified.    And  when  I  was  with  you  I  was  in  weakness  and  fear  and 

4  great  trembling ;  nor  did  my  speech  and  preaching  rest  on  persuasive 
words  of  wisdom,  but  on  a  "  demonstration  *  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power ; 

5  that  your  faith  might  not  rest  on  men's  wisdom,  but  on  God's  power. 

6  Wisdom  however  we  do  speak  among  the  mature, 

But  not  a  wisdom  which  beloims  to  this  age 

Or  to  the  leaders  of  this  age  (who  are  being  put  down) ; 

7  It  is  God's  wisdom  as  a  secret  that  we  speak. 

The  hidden  wisdom  which  God  fore-appointed  before  the  ages  in  our 
honour. 

8  None  of  the  leaders  of  this  age  knows  it 

S'or  had  they  known  it,  they  had  not  crucified  the  Lord  of  majesty) ; 
ay  it  means,  as  has  been  written. 

Things  no  eye  hcu  seeny  no  ea/r  hoe  heard^ 

That  have  not  enterecL  the  mind  of  man, 

Even  aU  that  Ood  has  prepared  for  those  who  love  him. 

10  To  us  God  has  revealed  them  through  the  Spirit, 

For  the  Spirit  searches  all  things,  even  the  depths  of  God. 

11  Among  men,  wno  knows  the  thincs  of  a  man 

Save  the  spirit  of  the  man  that  is  within  him : 
So  is  it  also  witn  the  things  of  God, 

None  has  knowledge  of  them  save  the  Spirit  of  God. 

12  Now  we  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is 
from  God, 

That  we  might  know  the  things  bestowed  on  us  by  God ; 

13  And  these  are  what  we  speak  in  words  taught  by  no  human  wisdom, 
but  by  the  Spirit, 

Interpreting  spiritual  things  to  spiritual  men. 

14  The  natural  man  rejects  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  him  they 
are  foolishness : 

Indeed  he  cannot  understand  them,  for  they  are  estimated  spirit- 
ually. 

15  Whereas  the  spiritual  man  has  an  estimate  for  everything. 

Yet  no  man  has  an  estimate  for  him. 

16  For  10^  has  known  the  Lord^s  mindy  so  as  to  instruct  him  f 

No  man :  and  our  mind  is  the  mind  of  Christ 
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3  1  And  so,  brothers,  I  could  not  speak  to  yon  as  spiritual  men,  but  as 

2  creatures  of  flesh,  as  mere  children  in  Chnst    I  fea  you  with  milk,  not 
with  solid  food ;  you  were  not  able  for  solid  food.    No,  and  you  are  not 

3  able  yet.    You  are  fleshly  still.    For  in  so  far  as  jealousy  and  quarrelling 
exist  among  you,  are  you  not  fleshly?  are  you  not  walking  after  the 

4  manner  of  men  ?    When  one  says, "  I  am  of  Paul,''  and  another,  "  I  am  of 
ApoUos,"  are  you  not  merely  human  ? 

5  What  is  Apolios,  then  ?    WTiatisPaul? 

Ministers  through  whom  you  belieyed— each  indeed  in  the  measure 
granted  him  by  the  Lord. 

6  I  planted,  Apollos  watered, 

But  Qod  made  the  growth. 

7  So  then  neither  planter  nor  waterer  is  anything. 

But  God  who  makes  the  growth. 

8  Planter  and  waterer  alike  are  one. 

Yet  each  shall  receiye  his  indiyidual  reward  according  to  his  indi- 
yidual  labour. 

9  For  we  are  God's  fellow-workers ; 

You  are  God's  field,  God's  buQdinff. 

10  By  yirtue  of  God's  grace  granted  me  1  laid  the  foundation  like  an  expert 
master-builder ; 

But  another  man  is  building  on  it. 

Let  each  man  take  care  how  he  builds  on  it. 

11  (For  no  man  can  lay  any  other  foundation  than  the  foundation  laid, 
namely,  Jesus  Christ.) 

12  If  any  man  is  building  on  the  foundation  gold,  silyer,  precious  stones, 
wood,  h^,  stubble — 

13  Each  man's  work  shall  be  disclosed : 

The  Day  will  make  it  plain,  for  the  Day  is  reyealed  with  fire, 
And  the  fire  itself  will  test  each  man's  sort  of  work. 

14  If  the  work  built  up  by  any  man  surviyes, 

He  shall  receiye  a  reward  : 

15  If  any  man's  work  be  burned  up. 

He  shall  be  a  loser ; 

He  shall  be  sayed  himself,  yet  saved  as  through  fire. 

16  Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  dod's  sanctuary,  and  that  God's  Spirit 
dwells  in  you  ? 

17  If  any  man  is  destroying  God's  sanctuary,  him  shall  God  destroy. 
For  God's  sanctuary  is  holy — and  such  are  you. 

18  Let  no  man  beguile  himself : 

If  anyone  among  you  imagines  he  is  wise  in  this  age, 
Let  him  become  a  fool  to  become  wise — 

19  For  with  God  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness. 
For  it  is  written, 

He  who  terns  the  wite  in  their  erafUnesSy 
SO  and  afigin 

The  Lord  knowe  that  ihe  daigns  of  the  wise  are  futile, 

21  So  let  no  man  exult  in  men ; 

For  all  things  are  yours, 

22  Be  it  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Eephas, 
Or  the  world  or  life  or  deatn. 
Or  the  present  or  the  future, 

23  All  are  yours,  and  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 
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4  1  Let  a  man  look  on  ns  as  servants  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  secrets 

2  of  Qod.    Well,  then,  in  this  matter  of  stewardship,  it  is  required  that 

3  a  man  be  found  faithful.  But  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that 
I  should  be  cross-questioned  by  you  or  bv  any  human  court.     I  do 

4  not  even  cross-question  myself.  For  though  I  am  conscious  of  nothing 
against  myself,  tnat  does  not  dear  me ;  he  who  cross-questions  me  is  the 

6  Lord.  So  judge  not  at  all  before  the  time,  until  the  Lord  come,  who  will 
bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  the  darkness  and  also  disclose  the 
counsels  of  the  hearts:  then  shall  each  man  get  his  praise  from  Qod. 

6  Now,  brothers,  I  have  transferred  these  things  by  a  fiction  to 
myself  and  Apollos  for  your  sake,  so  that  from  our  case  you  might  learn  the 
maxim :  "  Up  to  what  is  written,  and  no  further,"  not  to  be  puffed  up  one 

7  a^inst  another  in  favour  of  this  one  or  the  other.  Who  singles  thee  out  ? 
What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive  ?    Why  exult  as  if  thou  hadst 

8  not  received,  when  thou  didst  receive  ?  Have  you  been  sated  already  ? 
Qrown  rich  already  ?    Come  to  reign,  apart  from  us  ?    Ah,  would  tnat 

9  you  had  come  indeed  to  reign,  for  us  to  share  your  reign  as  well  I  For 
God,  I  think,  has  exhibited  us  apostles  last  and  lowest^  as  men  doomed 
to  death ;  we  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  both  to  angels  and  to  men. 

10  We  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake,  you  are  sensible  in  Christ ;  we  are  weak, 

11  you  are  strong;  vou  are  illustrious,  we  unhonoured.    Even  to  this  hour 

12  we  hunger  and  thirst,  we  are  ill-clad,  buffeted,  waifs,  and  toilers,  working 
with  our  own  hands.    Reviled,  we  bless :  persecuted,  we  bear  patiently : 

13  defamed,  we  strive  to  appease :  to  this  hour  we  are  made  like  offscourin^ 

14  of  the  world,  the  refuse  of  all  things.  I  am  not  writing  this 

15  to  shame  you,  but  to  admonish  you  as  my  beloved  children.  For  though 
you  should  have  ten  thousand  tutors  in  Christ,  yet  you  have  not  more 

16  than  one  father :  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  gospel  I  begot  you.    I 

17  appeal  to  you  then,  become  imitators  of  me.  ^r  this  reason  I  have 
sent  you  Timotheus,  my  beloved  and  faithful  child  in  the  Lord ;  he  will 
remind  you  of  those  methods  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  I  teach  everywhere 

18  in  every  Community.    Certain  people  have  got  puffed  up,  however,  as 

19  though  I  were  not  coming  to  you  ?  jBut  I  shidl  come  to  you  soon,  if  the 
Lord  will,  and  learn  not  what  is  the  word  of  those  who  are  puffed  up, 

20  but  what  is  their  power ;  for  God's  rei^  is  not  a  matter  of  words  but  of 

21  power.  What  ia  your  choice  ?  Mxist  I  come  to  you  with  a  rod,  or  with 
love  and  the  spirit  of  gentleness  ? 

6  1       It  is  actually  reported  that  there  is  fornication  among  vou,  and 
fornication  such  as  does  not  even  exist  among  the  Gentiles,  namely,  that  a 

2  man  has  his  father's  wife.  And  yet  you  are  puffed  up  I  You  ought  rather 
to  have  mourned,  so  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  deed  might  be  removed 

3  from  your  midst  For  my  part,  absent  in  body  but  present  in  spirit, 
I  have  already — as  though  really  present — ^passed  judgment  upon  him 

4  who  has  practised  this  de^,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (you  being 
gathered  together  and  my  spirit  also,  with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus), 

5  to  have  the  man  in  (question  deliver^  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 

6  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.^  Tour 
exulting  is  discreditable.    Do  you  not  know  that  a  little  leaven  leavens  the 

7  whole  lump  ?  Purge  out  the  old  leaven,  that  you  may  be  a  new  lump ;  even 
as  you  are  free  from  leaven,  for  indeed  Christ,  our  immc^  lamb,  has  been 

8  sacrificed.  So  then  let  us  keep  f estivid  not  with  old  leaven,  nor  with  the 
leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 

9  and  integrity.  I  wrote  you  in  my  letter  to  keep  no  company 

1  Omitting  \;inrtS\. 
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10  with  fornicators — not  that  I  meant  you  absolutely  to  shun  the  fornicators 
of  this  world,  or  the  covetous  and  extortionate,  or  idolaters,  since  in  that 

11  case  you  would  be  oblised  to  withdraw  from  the  world.  What  I  did 
write  to  you  was  this :  if  anyone  who  bears  the  name  of  "  brother  "  be  a 
fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  reviler,  or  a  drunkard,  or 
extortionate,  keep  no  company  with  hini,,  with  such  a  man  do  not  even 

12  eat.    As  for  those  outside,  what  have  I  to' do  with  judging  them  ?    Is  it 

13  not  those  inside  that  you  judge?  Those  outside  are  judged  by  Qod. 
Bamsh  the  toicked  one  from  vow  midst. 

6  1       Dftre  any  of  you,  with  some  dispute  against  another,  go  to  law 
before  the  unjust  instead  of  before  the  saints  ? 

2  What !  do  you  not  know  the  saints  shaU  rule  the  world  ? 

And  if  the  world  is  to  be  ruled  by  yon,  are  you  unfit  to  adjudicate 
upon  mere  trifles  ? 

3  Do  you  not  know  we  shall  rule  angels,  let  alone  secular  bSbAts  ? 

4  So  then,  if  you  have  to  adjudicate  on  secular  affairs,  do  you  set  up  as 

judges  people  who  in  the  Community  are  of  no  account  whatever  ? 

5  I  say  this  to  rouse  vour  shame.     Has  it  come  to  this,  that  tibere  is 
not  a  single  wise  man  forthcoming  among  you,  who  can  decide  a  dispute 

6  between  uis  brothers?     Must  brother  go  to  law  with  brother,  and  that 

7  before  unbelievers  ?    Nay,  so  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  altogether  a  defect  in 
you  t^t  you  have  law-suits  with  one  another.    Why  not  rather  be 

8  wronged  ?    Why  not  rather  be  defrauded  ?    Instead  of  which  you  your- 
selves inflict  wrong  and  practice  fraud,  and  that  upon  your  brothers. 

9  What !  do  you  not  know  that  unjust  men  shall  not  inherit  the  reign  of 
Qod  ?    Be  not  misled :  neither  fornicators  nor  idolaters  nor  adulterers 

10  nor  voluptuaries  nor  sodomites  nor  thieves  nor  covetous  people  nor 
drunkards  nor  revilers  nor  extortioners  shall  inherit  the  reign  of  Qod. 

11  And  such  creatures  some  of  you  were  ;  but  vou  washed  yourselves,  but 

Jou  were  sanctified,  but  you  were  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
esus  Christ  and  in  tiie  Spirit  of  our  Qod. 

12  '*  All  things  are  lawful  for  me  '*  ? 

Yes,  but  not  all  things  are  profitable. 
All  things  are  lawful  for  me : 
Yes,  but  I  will  not  be  brought  under  the  power  of  anything. 

13  "  Foods  for  the  belly,  and  the  oelly  for  foods  " ; 

Yet  Qod  shall  do  awa^  with  it  and  them  alike. 
But  the  body  is  not  for  fornication,  it  is  for  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  for 
the  body : 

14  Qod  raisea  up  the  Lord,  and  by  his  power  he  will  also  raise  up  us. 

15  Do  you  not  know  that  your  bodies  are  members  of  Christ  ? 

Am  I  to  take  Christ's  members  then,  and  make  them  members  of  a 
harlot?    Qod  forbid  I 

16  What !  do  you  not  know  that  he  who  joins  himself  to  a  harlot 

Is  one  body  with  her 

(For  the  ttooy  it  is  said,  shaU  become  one  flesh)  ? 

17  But  he  who  joins  himself  to  the  Lord 

Is  one  spirit  with  him. 

18  Flee  from  fornication : 

Every  sin  a  man  does  is  outside  the  body. 
But  the  fornicator  sins  against  his  own  body. 

19  What  1  do  you  not  know  that  your  body  is  a  sanctuary  of  the  holy  Spirit 

which  is  in  you, 
Which  you  have  from  Gkxi  ? 

xz 
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20  And  you  are  not  your  own,  you  were  bought  with  a  price ; 

Then  honour  GJod  in  your  body. 
^  1        Now  in  regard  to  the  matters  of  which  you  wrote  to  me. 

2  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a  man  not  to  touch  a  woman.  Still,  on 
account  of  fornications,  let  each  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  each 
woman  have  her  own  husband.. 

3  Let  the  husband  render  to  the  wife  her  due, 

And  likewise  the  wife  to  the  husband. 

4  The  wife  has  not  authority  over  her  own  body,  but  the  husband  : 

And  likewise  the  husband  also  has  not  authority  over  his  own  body, 
but  the  wife. 

5  Defraud  not  one  another,  unless  for  a  time  perhaps  by  agreement,  that 
you  may  have  leisure  for  prayer,  and  then  come  togetner  again — so 

6  that  Satan  tempt  you  not  on  account  of  your  incontinence.    But  I  say 

7  this  by  way  of  permission,  not  by  way  of  command.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  that  all  men  were  what  I  am.  Yet  each  is  endowed  by  Qod  in 
his  own  way,  one  for  this  and  another  for  that 

8  To  unmarried  men  and  to  widows  I  say :  it  is*  an  excellent  thing  for 

9  them  if  they  remain  as  I  am.    Still,  if  they  have  no  self-control,  let 

10  them  marry.    Better  marry  than  be  afire  with  lust  1  Married 
people  I  cnarge  (not  I,  but  the  Lord)  that  the  wife  should  not  be 

11  separated  from  her  husband — should  anyone  have  actually  separated,  let 
her  remain  unmarried  or  else  be  reconciled  to  her  husband— also,  that 

12  the  husband  should  not  dismiss  his  wife.  To  the  rest  I  say 
(I,  not  the  Lord)  : — 

If  any  brother  has  an  unbelieving  wife,  and  she  consents  to  dwell 
with  him. 
Let  him  not  dismiss  her. 

13  And  if  a  woman  has  an  unbelieving  husband,  and  he  consents  to 

dwell  with  her. 
Let  her  not  dismiss  her  husband. 

14  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  in  the  wife. 

And  the  unbelieving  wife  in  the  brother. 
Else,  of  course,  your  cnildren  are  unclean  ; 
While  as  it  is  they  are  holy. 

15  (However,  if  the  unbeliever  is  bent  on  separating,  separation  let  it  be  :  in 
such  cases  the  brother  or  the  sister  is  under  no  constraint) 

It  is  for  a  life  of  peace  that  Qod  has  called  iis.^ 

16  Why,  how  dost  thou  know,  0  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  not  save  thy 

husband? 
Or  how  dost  thou  know,  0  husband,  whether  thou  shalt  not  save 
thy  wife? 

17  Only,  let  each  walk  as  the  Lord  has  assigned  him  his  lot, 

Ab  God  has  called  him. 
(And  such  are  my  instructions  in  all  the  Communities.) 

18  Was  any  man  called  after  being  circumcised  ? 

Let  him  not  become  uncircumcised. 
Has  any  man  been  called  in  uncircumcision  ? 
Let  him  not  be  circumcised. 

19  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing, 

But  to  keep  the  commandments  of  Qod  is  everything. 

20  Every  man  in  the  condition  in  which  he  was  called, 

There  let  him  remain. 

1  Reading  4/««f . 
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21  Thou  wast  called  a  slave  ?    Never  mind.    (At  the  same  time,  if  thou 
art  able  to  get  free,  avail  thyself  of  it  rather  than  not) 

22  For  the  slave  called  in  the  Lord  is  a  freedroan  of  Uie  Lord  ; 

Likewise  the  free  man  who  was  called  is  a  slave  of  Christ. 

23  (^^^  ^®^  bought  with  a  price,  do  not  turn  slaves  of  men.) 

24  Brothers,  wherein  every  man  was  called. 

Therein  let  him  remain  with  God. 

25  In  regard  to  maidens  I  have  no  command  of  the  Lord,  but  I  give  my 
opinion  as  one  who  is  trustworthy  owing  to  the  mercy  he  has  ootained 

26  from  the  Lord.  I  think  then  that^  consiaerin^  the  present  trouble,  this 
is  an  excellent  plan  :  namely,  for  a  man  to  be  just  as  he  is. 

27  Art  thou  bound  to  a  wife  ?    Seek  not  release. 
Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife  ?    Seek  not  a  wife. 

28  Still,  even  if  thou  shalt  marry,  there  is  no  sin  in  that ; 

And  if  a  maiden  marry,  there  is  no  sin  in  that. 
(At  the  same  time  such  persons  shall  be  distressed  in  the  flesh,  and  I 

29  would  spare  you  that)    What  I  mean  is  this,  brothers : — 

The  time  is  shortened. 
Let  those  then  who  have  wives  be  as  though  they  had  none, 

30  The  weeping  as  though  they  wept  not. 
The  ioyiul  as  though  they  rejoiced  not, 

The  buyers  as  though  they  grasped  not  their  possessions, 

31  Those  who  use  this  world  as  not  using  it  to  the  fuU, 

for  the  fashion  of  this  world  is  passing. 

32  I  would  have  you  free  from  anxiety. 

The  unmarried  man  is  anxious  about  the  afEiedrs  of  the  Lord, 
how  he  may  please  the  Lord  : 

33  The  married  man  is  anxious  about  the  affairs  of  the  world, 

how  he  may  please  his  wife — and  his  attention  is  divided. 

34  So  also  with  the  wife  and  the  maiden. 

The  unmarried  woman  is  anxious  about  the  affairs  of  the  Lord, 
that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in  spirit : 

The  married  woman  is  anxious  about  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
how  she  may  please  her  husband. 

35  I  say  this  for  your  own  advantage.  It  is  not  that  I  may  restrict  your 
liberty,  but  to  promote  propriety  and  undistracted  attendance  upon  the 

36  Lord.  But  if  anyone  considers  that  he  is  not  treating  his  unmarried 
daughter  properlv,  then,  should  she  be  past  her  bloom  and  should  it  re- 
quire to  be  thus,  let  him  do  what  he  pleases,  there  is  no  sin  in  it — let  her 

37  be  married.  But  the  man  of  firm  purpose  who  has  made  up  his  mind, 
who  instead  of  being  under  any  compulsion  possesses  power  to  carry 
out  his  own  wish,  and  has  determined  in  his  own  heart  to  keep  hiis 
daughter  unmarried,  he  shall  do  well. 

38  §0  then  he  who  gives  his  unmarried  daughter  in  marriage  does  well ; 
He  who  refuses  to  give  her  shall  do  better. 

39  A  wife  is  bound  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  ;  but  if  he  be 
fallen  asleep,  she  iu  free  to  be  married  to  anyone  whom  she  pleases— 

40  only,  in  the  Lord.  She  is  happier,  however,  if  she  remains  as  she 
is;  that  is  my  opinion,  and  I  tnink  that  I  also  possess  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

8  1        In  regard  to  food  offered  to  idols,  we  are  aware  that  "we  all  have 
knowledge.''    Knowledge  puffs  up,  love  builds  up. 
8       Whoever  imagines  that  he  knows  something. 
Does  not  yet  know  as  he  ought  to  know  : 
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3  But  whoever  loves  God, 

The  same  is  known  by  him. 

4  — In  regard  to  eating  food  offered  to  idols,  then,  we  are  c^uite  aware  that  "an 
idol  in  the  world  is  a  mere  nothing,"  and  that  "  there  is  no  God  but  one." 

5  For  though  there  be  so-called  gods,  in  heaven  or  on  earth, — as  gods  there 

6  are  in  plentjr  and  lords  in  plentv  ! — yet  for  us 

tnere  is  one  God,  who  is  the  Father 
from  whom  all  things  exist 
(and  we  exist  for  him), 
and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  all  things  exist 
(and  we  exist  through  him). 

7  Yet  knowled^  is  not  in  all  men.  Some,  hitherto  accustomed  to  an 
idol,  eat  the  food  as  food  offered  to  an  idol ;  and  as  their  conscience  is 

8  weak,  it  is  defiled.    Now,  food  will  not  present  us  to  (jfod. 

If  we  do  not  eat,  we  are  not  inferior : 
And  if  we  do  eat,  we  are  not  superior, 

9  But  take  care  lest  haply  this  right  of  yours  prove  a  stumbling-block 

10  to  the  weak.  For  if  anyone  should  see  thee,  a  man  with  knowledge, 
reclining  at  meat  in  an  idol's  temples  will  not  his  conscience  (as  he  is  a 

11  weak  man)  be  emboldened  to  eat  fooa  offered  to  idols?  Then  certainly 
he  who  is  weak  perishes  through  thy  knowledge,  the  brother  for  whose 

12  sake  Christ  died.    In  sinning  thus  against  the  brothers,  and  wounding 

13  their  weak  conscience,  you  sin  against  Christ.  Wherefore,  if  food  be  a 
hindrance  to  my  brother,  eat  flesh  I  never  will,  never  1 — that  I  may  not 
be  a  hindrance  to  my  brother. 

9  1       Am  I  not  free  ?    Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?    Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  our 

2  Lord  ?    Are  you  not  my  work  in  the  Lord  1    If  to  others  I  am  no  apostle, 

yet  to  you  at  least  I  am,  for  you  are  the  seal  of  my  apostlesbip  in  the 

3, 4  Lord.    My  defence  to  my  inquisitors  is  this.    Have  we  no  right  to  eat  and 

5  drink  ?    Have  we  no  right  to  take  about  a  sister  as  a  wife,  like  the  rest 

6  of  the  apostles  and  the  brothers  of  the  Lord  and  Kephas  ?  What  I  Do  we 
alone,  I  and  Barnabas,  lack  the  ri^ht  to  abstain  from  working  at  a  trade  ? 

7  Who  ever  serves  in  war  at  his  own  expense  ? 
Who  plants  a  vineyard  without  eating  of  its  fruit  ? 

Or  who  shepherds  a  flock  without  drinking  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ? 

8  Is  this  to  speak  from  a  merely  human  standpoint  7     Does  not   the 

9  scripture  say  the  very  same  ?  Why,  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses  : 
Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  an  ox  when  he  is  treading  out  com.  Is  God's  concern 
for  the  oxen  ? 

10  Or  does  he  say  it  altogether  for  our  crakes  ? 

Assuredly  for  our  sakes  it  was  written. 
For  the  ploughman  needs  to  plough  in  hope. 
And  the  thresher  to  thresh  in  tne  hope  of  partaking. 

11  If  we  sowed  you  spiritual  good. 

Is  it  a  creat  matter  if  we  reap  your  material  good  7 

12  If  others  partaSe  in  this  right  over  you,  why  not  we  still  more  ?  But, 
you  say,  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  this  right.  No-  we  bear  anything 
so  as  to  avoid  putting  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

13  Do  you  not  know 

that  those  who  perform  sacred  rites 

get  their  food  from  the  sacred  place, 
that  those  who  attend  on  the  altar 

have  their  portion  along  with  the  altar  ? 
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14  So  too  the  Lord's  instructions  are 

that  those  who  proclaim  the  g[ospel 
should  "  live  W  the  gospel.'* 

15  But  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  these  provisions  at  all,  nor  am  I 
writing  thus  that  it  may  come  to  this  in  my  case.    Better  for  me  to  die 

16  than  that  anyone  should  render  my  exultation  void  ?  For  if  I  preach 
the  gospel  1  have  nothing  to  exult  about ;  necessity  is  laid  on  me.    Woe 

17  to  me  il  I  preach  not  the  gospel  1  For  if  I  act  thus  from  my  own  choice, 
I  have  a  reward ;  but  if  it  is  not  from  my  choice,  then  I  am  intrusted 

18  with  a  stewardship.  What  then  is  my  reward?  This,  that  in  preaching 
the  gospel  I  make  the  gospel  free  of  charge,  so  as  not  to  entirely  avail 
myself  of  my  right  in  the  cospel. 

19  Why,  free  as  I  was  from  all,  I  made  myself  slave  to  all. 

To  win  over  the  greater  number. 

20  To  the  Jews  I  made  myself  like  a  Jew, 

To  win  over  Jews : 
To  those  imder  the  law  like  one  under  the  law — 
I  who  was  not  under  the  law  myself — 

To  win  over  those  under  the  law : 

21  To  those  outside  the  law  like  one  outside  the  law — 

I  who  was  not  outside  the  law  to  God,  but  under  law  to  Christ — 
To  win  over  those  outside  the  law : 

22  To  the  weak  I  made  myself  weak, 

To  win  over  the  weal. 
To  all  men  I  have  made  myself  all  things, 

To  save  some  in  any  and  in  every  way. 

23  I  do  all  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel, 

That  I  also  may  have  my  share  in  it 

24  [Do  you  not  know  that  while  the  runners  on  a  race-course  all  run,  only 
26  one  receives  the  prize  ?    So  run  that  you  may  attain  it.    Every  athlete 

practises  complete  self-control.    The^  do  it,  however,  to  receive  a  perish- 

26  ing  wreath,  while  we  do  it  for  an  imperishable.    For  my  part,  then,  I 

27  run  vrith  no  unsteady  aim  ;  I  plant  no  olows  upon  the  air.  Nay,  1  bruise 
my  bodv  and  master  it,  lest  haply  after  having  preached  to  others  I  should 
myself  become  a  reprobate.] 

10  1        For  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brothers,  that 

Our  fathers  all  lived  under  the  cloud  and  all  passed  through 

2  the  sea, 

and  all  got  baptised  into  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea, 

3  and  all  ate  the  same  spiritual  food, 

4  and  all  drank  the  same  spiritual  drink 

(For  they  drank  of  a  spiritual  Rock  which  followed  them — 
and  the  Bock  was  the  Christ) ; 
6  But  in  most  of  them  Qodi  took  no  delight, 

for  they  were  laid  law  in  the  wilderness. 

6  Now  these  things  took  place  as  warnings  for  us. 

That  we  should  not  lust  after  evil,  even  as  they  lusted. 

7  Nor  be  idolaters  like  some  of  them  ; 

As  it  is  vrritten,  The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink^ 

and  they  rose  up  to  sport. 

8  Nor  let  us  commit  fornication  even  as  some  of  them  did, 

And  in  a  single  day  three  and  twenty  thousand  fell. 

9  Nor  let  us  make  trial  of  the  Lord  as  some  of  them  did, 

And  perished  by  the  serpents. 
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10  Nor  murmur  in  the  way  that  some  of  them  murmured, 

And  perished  by  the  destroyer. 

11  Now  these  things  Happened  to  them  typically, 

But  they  were  written  to  admonish  us  upon  whom  the  ends  of 
the  ages  have  come. 

12  So  then  let  him  who  considers  he  is  standing  firm  take  care  lest  he 

13  fall.  No  temptation  has  seized  you  except  what  is  common  to  man  ;  and 
God  is  faithful,  he  will  not  allow  you  to  be  tempted  beyond  your 
strength,  but  along  with  the  temptation  he  will  provide  the  escape,  that 
you  may  have  strength  to  bear  it. 

14, 15       Wherefore,  my  beloved,  flee  from  idolatry.    I  am  speaking  as  I  speak 
to  sensible  people ;  judge  for  yourselves  what  I  say. 

16  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless. 

Is  that  not  participating  in  the  blood  of  Christ  t 
The  bread  we  break. 
Is  that  not  participating  in  the  body  of  Christ  ? 

17  Because  the  bread  is  one, 

We  the  many  are  one  body, 

For  we  all  partake  of  the  one  bread. 

18  Look  at  Israel  after  the  flesh.    Do  not  those  who  eat  the  sacrifices  par- 

19  ticipate  in  the  altar  ?    What  do  I  mean  ?  that  food  ofi^red  to  idols 

20  is  anything,  or  that  an  idol  is  anything  ?  No,  but  that  what  people  ^ 
sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  daemons  and  not  to  Qod;  and  I  would  not  nave 
you  participate  in  daemons. 

21  You  cannot  drink  the  Lord's  cup  and  also  the  daemons'  cup  : 

You  cannot  partake  of  the  Lord^s  table,  and  also  of  the  daemons' 
table. 

22  What  I  dare  we  stir  up  the  Lord  to  jealousy  ?    Are  we  stronger  than  he  ? 

23  "  All  things  are  lawful "  : 

Yes,  but  not  all  thincs  are  profitable. 
"  All  things  are  lawful  *  : 
Yes,  but  all  things  do  not  build  up. 

24  Let  no  one  seek  his  own  interest,  but  that  of  his  neighbour. 

26  Eat  whatever  is  sold  in  the  meat-market,  without  making  any  in- 

26  Quiries  on  the  score  of  conscience ;  the  earth  and  its  contents  belong  to  the 

27  Lord,  If  an  unbeliever  invites  you  to  a  feast  and  you  consent  to  go,  eat 
whatever  is  put  before  you  without  making  any  inquiries  on  the  score  of 

28  conscience.  jBut  if  anyone  eavs  to  you, ''  This  has  been  sacrificial  meat," 
do  not  eat  it,  out  of  regard  to  him  who  informed  you,  and  on  the  score  of 

29  conscience — ^his  conscience,  I  mean,  not  thine.    For  why  should  my 

30  freedom  come  to  be  judged  by  another  man's  conscience  1  If  I  partake 
with  thankfulness,  why  am  I  to  be  maligned  over  a  thing  for  which  I 

31  give  thanks  1  Whether  then  you  eat  or  drink  or  whatever  you 

32  do,  do  all  with  a  view  to  GJod's  honour.  '  Give  no  offence  either  to  Jews 

33  or  to  Greeks  or  to  the  Community  of  God  ;  even  as  I  also  please  all  men 
in  all  matters,  seeking  not  my  own  advantage,  but  the  advantage  of  the 

111  majority,  namely,  their  salvation.    Become  imitators  of  me,  as  I  also  am 
of  Christ. 

2  Now  I  praise  you  for  remembering  me  in  everything,  and  for  holding 
fast  the  traditions  even  as  I  handed  them  on  to  you. 

3  But  I  would  have  you  know  that  the  head  of  every  man  is  Christ, 

4  and  the  head  of  woman  is  man,  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God.    Eveiy 
man  who  prays  or  prophesies  with  his  head  veiled,  dishonours  his  head. 
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6  But  every  woman  who  prays  or  prophesies  with  her  head  unveiled,  dis- 

6  honours  her  head  :  she  is  no  better  than  a  shaven  woman.    If  a  woman  is 
not  veiled,  then  let  her  be  shorn  too ;  but  if  it  is  disgraceful  for  a  woman 

7  to  be  shorn  or  shaven,  then  let  her  be  veiled.    For  while  man  does  not 
need  to  have  his  head  veiled,  since  he  represents  the  image  and  supremacy 

8  of  OocL  woman  again  represents  the  supremacy  of  man.    Man  is  not 

9  formed  from  woman,  but  woman  from  man.    Nor  was    man   created 

10  for  woman,  but  woman  for  man.  For  this  reason  woman  needs  to  wear 
a  sign  of  his  authority  upon  her  head,  namely,  on  account  of  the  angels. 

1 1  (At  any  rate,  in  the  Lord,  woman  does  not  exist  apart  from  man,  any  more 

12  than  man  apart  from  woman  ;  for  as  woman  is  taken  from  man,  so  man 

13  also  exists  through  woman,  while  all  things  are  from  God.)  Judge  for  your- 

14  selves  :  is  it  becoming  for  a  woman  to  pray  to  God,  unveiled  ?  Does  not 
even  nature  herself  teach  you  that  for  man  to  have  Ions;  hair  is  a  dis- 

15  honour ;  while  on  the  other  hand  for  a  woman  to  have  long  hair  is  an 

16  honour,  since  her  head  of  hair  is  given  her  as  a  cloak.  If 
anyone  presumes  to  be  contentious,  let  him  know  that  we  have  no  such 
custom,  nor  have  the  Communities  of  God. 

17  But  in  giving  you  this  charge  I  cannot  praise  you,  seeing  that  you 

18  assemble  not  for  better  but  for  worse.  First  of  all,  when  you  assemble 
in  the  congregation,  I  hear  that  divisions  exist  among  you.    And  I  partly 

19  believe  it ;  for  there  must  even  be  parties  among  you,  if  those  who  are  of 

20  genuine  character  among  you  are  to  be  known.     When  you  assemble, 

21  then,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper.  As  you  eat,  each 
one  hastily  seizes  his  own  supper ;  and  so,  while  one  is  hungry,  another 

22  is  drunk.  What !  have  you  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in  ?  Or  do 
you  despise  the  Communitv  of  God  and  put  the  poor  to  shame  ?  What 
shall  I  say  to  you  ?    Shall  I  praise  you  ?    I  cannot  praise  you  in  this. 

23  For  I  received  from  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  handed  on  to  you,  that 

24  "  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  night  on  which  he  was  betrayed  took  bread,  gave 
thanks,  and  broke  it,  saying,  *  This  is  my  body  which  is  for  you  :  do  this  in 

25  memory  of  me.*  In  the  same  way  the  cup  also  after  supper,  sajdng,  *  This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood :  do  this,  as  often  as  you  drink  it,  in 

26  memory  of  me.* "    For  as  often  as  you  eat  this  bread  and  drink  the 

27  cup,  you  proclaim  the  Lord's  death  until  he  comes.  So,  then,  whoever 
eats  the  bread  or  drinks  the  cup  of  the  Lord  unworthily,  shall  be  guilty 

28  of  sin  against  the  body  and  the  blood  of  the  Lord.    But  let  a  man  test 

29  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup.  For  he 
who  eats  and  drinks,  eats  and  drinks  judgment  to  himself,  if  he  does  not 

30  distinguish  the  body.    For  this  reason  many  among  you  are  weak  and 

31  sick,  and  a  number  are  asleep.    Now  if  we  judged  ourselves  aright,  we 

32  should  not  be  judged.    Yet,  when  we  are  judged  by  the  Lord,  we  are 

33  chastened,  that  we  may  not  be  condemned  along  with  the  world.    So 

34  then,  my  brothers,  when  yon  assemble  to  eat,  wait  for  one  another :  if 
any  one  is  hungry,  let  lum  eat  at  home — that  you  may  not  assemble 
to  incur  judgment.  As  for  the  rest  I  will  issue  instructions  whenever 
I  come. 

12  1        In  r^ard  to  the  spiritual  gifts,  brothers,  I  would  not  have  you 

2  ignorant    You  know  that  at  one  time  ^  you  were  heathens  urged  on  by 

3  impulse  and  led  away  to  the  dumb  idols ;  wherefore  I  tell  you. 

No  man  who  speaks  in  the  Spirit  of  God  says  "  Jesus  is  accursed  " : 
And  no  man  is  able  to  say  *'  Jesus  is  Lord,"  except  in  die  holy 
Spirit. 
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4  Now  there  are  varieties  of  talents, 

but  the  same  Spirit : 

5  And  there  are  varieties  of  ministries, 

yet  the  same  Lord  : 

6  And  there  are  varieties  of  effects, 

bnt  the  same  Gk>d  who  produces  all  effects  in  all  men. 

7  Each  has  the  disclosure  of  the  Spirit  given  him  with  a  view  to  profit : 

8  to  one  through  the  Spirit  is  given  speech  of  wisdom, 

and  to  another  speech  of  knowledge  from  the  same  Spirit, 

9  to  another  in  the  same  Spirit  faith, 

and  to  another  in  tiiie  one  Spirit  talents  to  heal, 

10  to  another  the  effecting  of  miraculous  powers, 
to  another  prophecy, 

to  another  discemin^  of  spirits, 

to  another  various  kinds  of  tongues, 

and  to  another  the  interpretation  of  ton^pes. 

11  But  one  and  the  same  Spint  produces  all  tnese  effects, 

dividing  as  he  wills  to  each  individually. 

12  For  in  the  same  way  as  the  body  is  one  and  nas  many  members,  yet  all 
the  members  of  the  oody,  many  as  they  are,  compose  one  body :  so  too  is 

13  Christ    For  in  one  spirit  also  we  all  had  ourselves  baptised  into  one 
bod^,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  slaves  or  free  men,  and  we  were 

14  all  imbued  with  one  Spirit    Why,  even  the  body  is  not  composed  of  one 
member  but  of  many. 

16  Were  the  foot  to  say,  "  Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  no  part  of 

the  body," 
That  does  not  make  it  no  part  of  the  body : 

16  And  were  the  ear  to  say,  "  Because  I  am  not  the  eye,  I  am  no  part 

of  the  body," 
That  does  not  make  it  no  part  of  the  body. 

17  Were  the  whole  body  an  eye,  where  would  the  hearing  be  ? 
Were  the  whole  body  hearing,  where  would  the  smelling  be  ? 

18  Ajb  it  is,  Gk>d  has  set  the  members  within  the  body,  each  one  of  them 
even  as  it  pleased  him. 

19  Were  they  all  one  member,  where  would  the  body  be  ? 

20  As  it  is,  there  are  many  members  and  one  body. 

21  The  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee  " : 
Nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  "  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

22  Qiute  the  contrary.    It  is  rather  those  members  of  the  body  which 

23  seem  to  be  feebler  that  are  necessary ;  and  the  parts  of  the  body  which  we 
consider  less  honourable  are  the  very  parts  we  invest  with  ampler  honour. 

24  Our  uncomely  parts  get  ampler  comeliness,  while  our  comely  parts  do  not 
need  it 

Yes^  Qod  has  tempered  the  bod^  together, 
giving  ampler  honour  to  the  inferior  part, 

25  that  there  should  be  no  division  in  the  body, 

but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  concern  for  one  another. 

26  So  if  one  member  suffers, 

all  the  members  suffer  with  it : 
if  one  is  exalted, 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it. 
27,  28  Now  you  are  Christ's  body,  and  members  each  in  his  part.    That  is  to 
say,  God  has  set  people  in  the  Community  first  to  be  apostles,  secondly 
prophets,  thirdly  teacners,  then  for  miraculous  powers,  then  for  talents  to 
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heal,  for  works  of  succour,  works  of  government,  various  kinds  of  tongues. 

29  Are  all  apostles  ?  are  all  prophets  ?  are  all  teachers  ?  have  all  miraculous 

30  powers  ?  have  all  talents  to  heal  7  do  all  speak  with  tongues  ?  do  all 

31  interpret?  Covet  the  greater  talents.— And  yet  I  will  further 
show  you  a  higher  way  than  all. 

13  1        Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels 

Yet  nave  no  love, 
I  am  echoing  brass  or  a  clanging  cymbaL 

2  And  though  I  have  prophecy  ana  know  all  secrets  and  all  knowledge. 
And  though  I  have  all  taith,  enough  to  remove  mountains, 

Yet  have  no  love, 
I  count  for  nothing. 

3  And  though  I  dole  out  all  my  substance  in  food. 
And  though  I  give  my  body  to  be  burned. 

Yet  have  no  love, 
I  am  no  gainer. 

4  Love  is  longsuffering,  kind, 

Love  is  not  jealous,^  no  boaster,  not  puffed  up : 
6  She  acts  not  unseemlj^,  seeks  not  her  own  ends. 

She  is  not  irritated,  vntptUet  no  mZ, 

6  Rejoices  not  at  iniquity,  but  rejoices  with  the  truth, 

7  Bears  all,  believes  all, 
Hopes  for  all,  endures  alL 

8  Love  never  fails : 

But  as  for  prophecies,  they  shall  be  done  away, 

As  for  tongues,  the^  shall  cease. 

As  for  knowledge,  it  shall  be  done  away. 

9  For  in  part  we  know  and  in  part  we  prophesy : 

10  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  arrives. 

That  which  is  in  put  shall  be  done  away. 

11  When  I  was  a  child, 
Like  a  child  I  talked. 
Like  a  child  I  felt. 
Like  a  child  I  reasoned : 

Now  that  I  have  become  a  man, 

I  am  done  with  childish  things. 

12  For  at  present  we  look  through  a  mirror,  dimly, 

But  then  it  will  be  face  to  face : 
At  present  I  know  in  part. 

But  then  I  shall  fully  know,  as  also  I  am  fully  known. 

13  So  now  these  three  remain,  faith,  hope,  and  love : 

But  the  greatest  of  these  is  love. 
141        Be  love  your  aim!     Covet  the  spiritual  jrifts  —  preferring  that,  of 

2  prophecy.    For  he  who  speaks  in  a  tongue  speaKs  not  to  men,  but  to  Gbd. 

3  No  one  understands ;  the  man  is  uttering  secrets  in  the  Spirit     On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  prophesies  speaks  to  men  for  upbuilding  and  encour- 

4  agement  and  consolation.    He  who  speaks  in  a  tongue  builds  up  himself, 
6  but  he  who  prophesies  builds  up  the  Community.    Now  I  would  have 

you  all  speak  with  tongues,  but  I  would  prefer  you  to  prophesy.  He 
who  propnesies  is  greater  than  he  who  speaks  with  tongues;  unless  indeed 
6  the  latter  interprets,  so  that  the  Community  may  be  built  up.  What  use 
now  shall  I  be  to  you,  brothers,  if  I  come  to  you  speaking  with  tongues, 
unless  I  speak  to  you  either  in  the  form  of  revelation  or  of  knowledge 
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7  or  of  prophecy  or  of  teaching  ?  If  thin^  inanimate,  like  the  flute  or  the 
harp,  have  no  intervals  occurring  in  their  music,  how  can  one  catch 
the  air  that  is  being  played  on  flute  or  harp,  for  all  the  sound  they 

8  make  ?    And  if  the  trumpet  gives  an  indistinct  sound,  who  will  make 

9  himself  ready  for  battle  ?  So  too  with  yourselves ;  unless  your  tongue 
utters  speech  that  is  readily  understood,  how  are  people  to  know  what 

10  you  say  ?  You  will  be  speaking  into  the  air.  There  are,  for  example, 
many  kinds  of  languages  in  the  world,  and  nothing  lacks  a  language. 

11  Well,  unless  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  language,  I  shall  be  a 
foreigner  to  the  man  who  is  speaking;  and  to  my  mind  the  man  who  is 

12  speaking  will  be  a  foreigner.  So  too  vnth  yourselves ;  since  you  are 
bent  upon  having  spirits,  seek  to  excel  with  a  view  to  build  up  the 

13  Community.    Therefore  let  him  who  speaks  with  a  tongue  pray  that  he 

14  may  interpret.    For  if  I  pray  with  a  tongue,  my  spirit  prays  but  my 

15  unaerstanaing  produces  no  fruit.  Very  well  then,  I  will  pray  with  the 
spirit,  and  I  will  also  pray  with  the  understanding ;  I  will  sing  praise 
with  the  spirit,  and  I  will  also  sing  praise  with  the  understanding. 

16  Otherwise,  suppose  thou  art  saying  a  blessing  with  the  spirit,  how  is  he 
who  occupies  the  position  of  the  uneducatea  to  say  the  "  amen "  to  thy 

17  thanksgiving?  The  man  does  not  know  what  thou  art  saying  1  Thy 
thanksgiving  is  all  very  well ;  but  then,  the  other  man  is  not  built  up. 

18,  19  I  thank  Gtod  that  more  than  any  of  you  I  speak  with  tongues  ^  ;  yet  in  the 
congregation  I  would  rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  so 
as  to  instruct  others  as  weU,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue. 

20  Brothers,  be  not  children  in  mind.    Be  infants  in  malice,  but  in  mind 

21  be  full-grown.  In  the  law  it  is  written,  "jBy  men  of  alien  toin/gues  and  hy 
the  Ups  of  aliens  will  I  speak  to  this  people ;  yet  not  even  thus  will  they  listen 

22  to  me"  saith  the  Loixl.  So  then  tongues  are  meant  for  a  sign  not  to  the 
believing,  but  to  the  unbelieving  ;  prophesying  again  is  meant  for  a  sign 

23  not  to  the  unbelieving,  but  to  the  believing.  If  the  whole  Community 
then  assemble  together  and  all  speak  ^^dth  tongues,  and  if  uneducated  or 

24  unbelieving  men  come  in,  will  they  not  say  you  are  mad  ?  Whereas  if  all 
are  prophesying,  and  an  unbelieving  or  uneducated  person  come  in,  he  is 

25  convicted  by  all,  he  is  judged  by  all,  the  secrets  of  his  heart  are  disclosed ; 
and  so,  falling  on  his  face,  he  will  worship  (Jod,  declaring  "  Ood  is  really 
among  you." 

26  Very  well,  then,  brothers :  when  you  assemble,  each  one  has  a  psalm, 
a  lesson,  a  revelation,  a  tongue,  an  interpretation ;  let  all  be  done  for 

27  upbuilding.  If  any  man  speaks  in  a  tongue,  let  only  two  or  at  most 
three  speak  at  one  meeting,  and  that  in  turn ;  also  let  someone  interpret. 

28  But  if  there  is  no  interpreter,  let  the  man  keep  silence  in  the  congrega- 

29  tion,  and  speak  to  himself  and  to  God.     Let  the  prophets  also  speak,  two 

30  or  three  of  them,  and  let  the  others  use  their  judgment.  But  if  a 
revelation  is  made  to  another  prophet  who  is  sitting  by,  let  the  first 

31  speaker  be  silent.    For  you  can  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  so  that  all  may 

32  learn,  and  all  be  encouraged.    And  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject 
33,  34  to  the  prophets,  for  God  is  a  God  not  of  disorder  but  of  harmony.    [As 

in  all  the  Communities  of  the  saints,  let  women  keep  silence  in  the 
congregations.    They  are  not  permitted  to  speak.    Let  them  be  in  subjec- 

35  tion,  as  also  the  law  enjoins.  If  they  wish  to  learn  anything,  let  them 
ask  their  own  husbands  at  home ;  it  is  di^acef ul  for  a  woman  to  speak 

36  in  the  congregation.]    What?    Was  it  from  you  that  the  word  of  God 

37  started  1    Are  you  tne  only  i)eople  it  has  reached  ?    If  anyone  considers 
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himself  a  prophet  or  spiritual,  let  him  understand  that  what  I  write  to 

38  YOU  is  a  commandment  of  the  Lord.  But  if  anyone  disregards  it — well, 
let  him  disr^ard  ^  it. 

39  So  then,  my  brothers,  covet  prophecy,  and  forbid  not  speech  with 

40  tongues.    But  let  all  be  done  with  propriety  and  in  order. 

15  1       iTow  I  make  known  to  you,  brothers,  the  gospel  that  I  preached  to 

2  you,  which  also  you  received,  in  which  also  you  stand,  by  which  also 
you  are  bein^  saved,  if  you  are  holding  fast  the  word  that  I  preached  to 

3  you — unless  mdeed  you  believed  in  vain.    For  I  handed  on  to  you  first 
of  all  that  which  I  also  received  :  namely,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins 

4  according  to  the  scriptures,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  on 

5  the  third  day  according  to  the  scriptures,  and  that  he  was  seen  by 

6  Kephas,  then  by  the  twelve ;  after  that,  he  was  seen  by  upwards  of  five 
hundrea  brothers  all  at  once,  of  whom  the  greater  number  survive  to  this 

7  day,  but  some  have  fallen  asleep  ;  after  that  he  was  seen  by  James,  then 

8  by  all  the  apostles,  and  last  of  all,  by  one  misbom  (as  it  were),  he  was  seen 

9  also  by  me.    For  I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  I  who  am  not  fit  to  be 

10  called  "  apostle,"  because  I  persecuted  the  Community  of  God.  But  by  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am ;  and  the  grace  he  showed  to  me  did  not 
prove  in  vain.    No,  I  laboured  far  beyond  them  all — ^yet  not  so  much  I,  as 

11  the  grace  of  God  along  with  me.  Be  it  I  then  or  they,  so  we  preach,  and 
80  you  believed. 

12  Now  if  the  preaching  of  Christ  is  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  how  is 
it  that  some  people  among  you  say  "  there  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  resurrection 

13  of  the  dead   ?    If  *'  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  resurrection  of  tiie  dead,'' 

14  Christ  did  not  rise  either ;  and  if  Christ  did  not  rise,  then  *  vain  is  our 
16  preaching  after  all,  vain  also  your  faith.    Yes,  and  we  are  found  to  be 

false  witnesses  of  God,  because  we  witnessed  against  Gk)d  in  sayinff  that 

"he  raised  Christ" — whom  he  did  not  raise,  if  dead  men  after  all  do  not 
16, 17  rise.    For  if  dead  men  do  not  rise,  Christ  did  not  rise  either ;  and  if 

Christ  did  not  rise,  your  faith  is  futile,  you  are  still  in  your  sins, 
18,  19  Besides,  those  who  fell  asleep  in  Christ  perished  after  all.    If  in  this  life 

we  have  nothing  but  a  mere  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  to  be 

20  pitied  most.  But,  as  it  is,  Christ  did  rise  from  the  dead,  the 
firstfruits  of  those  who  are  asleep. 

21  For  since  through  man  came  death. 

Through  man  came  also  resurrection  of  the  dead  : 

22  As  all  die  in  Adam, 

So  also  shall  all  be  made  alive  in  Christ. 

23  But  each  in  his  own  rank :  Christ  the  firstfruits,  after  that,  all  who 

24  are  Christ's  at  his  arrival ;  then  comes  the  end,  when  he  delivers  up  the 
royal  power  to  the  God  and  Father,  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all 

25  rule  and  all  authority  and  power.    For  he  must  reiffn  until  he  has  ptU 

26  aU  his  enemies  under  his  feet.    Last  enemy  of  all,  death  shall  be  put 

27  down.  For  he  hcu  made  all  things  subject  under  his  feet.  Now,  when  it 
says  "all  things  are  made  subject,"  clearly  that  excludes  the  One  who 

28  made  all  things  subject  to  him.  But  when  all  things  are  made  subject 
to  him,  then  the  Son  himself  shall  also  be  made  subject  to  the  One  who 
made  all  things  subject  to  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

29  Otherwise,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  those  who  get  baptized  on  behalf  of 
the  dead?    If  dead  men  do  not  rise  at  all,  why  ao  they  get  baptised  on 

do,  31  their  behalf?    And  why  are  we  ourselves  in  danger  every  hour?    (Daily 
I  die — I  swear  it  by  my  exulting  in  you,  brothers,  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
^  Reading  kyvtCrm.  >  Omitting  [[»«}]]. 
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32  Lord.)    If,  humanly  speaking,  I  "fought  with  beasts"  at  Ephesus,  what 
use  is  that  to  me?    If  dead  men  rise  not,  let  us  eat  and  arinky  for  to- 

33  morrow  we  die!    Be  not  misled :  "bad  companionships  are  the  ruin  of 

34  honest  morals.''    Awake  to  uprightness,  and  sin  not  I    For  some  are  in 
ignorance  of  Qod.    I  am  speaking  to  rouse  your  shame. 

35  But,  one  will  say,  "  How  do  the  dead  rise  ?    With  what  kind  of  body 

36  do  they  come  ? "    Senseless  man  I  what  thou  sowest  is  not  made  alive 

37  unless  it  dies.    And  in  sowing,  what  thou  sowest  is  not  the  body  that  is  to 
be,  but  a  mere  ^rain  of  wheat,  for  example,  or  of  some  other  kind  of  seed  ; 

38  vet  Qod  gives  it  a  body  even  as  he  wills,  namely,  to  each  kind  of  seed  a 

39  body  of  its  own.    All  nesh  is  not  the  same  flesh.    There  is  one  flesh  of 
men,  and  another  flesh  of  beasts,  one  flesh  of  birds,  and  another  of  fishes. 

40  There  are  heavenly  bodies  and  also  earthly  bodies ;  but  the  splendour  of 
the  heavenly  is  one  thin^,  and  the  splendour  of  the  earthly  is  another. 

41  There  is  one  splendour  oi  the  sun,  and  another  splendour  of  the  moon, 

42  and  another  splendour  of  the  stars ;  for  star  excels  star  in  splendour.    So 
it  is  also  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

It  is  sown  in  the  perishing, 
it  is  raised  in  the  imperishable : 

43  It  is  sown  in  dishonour, 

it  is  raised  in  splendour : 
It  is  sown  in  weaKness, 
it  is  raised  in  power : 

44  It  is  sown  a  natural  body, 

it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 
If  there  is  a  natural, 
there  is  also  a  spiritual  body. 

45  So  also  it  is  written : 

"  The  first  man  Adam  became  a  living  iovX: 
The  last  Adam,  a  life-making  spirit." 

46  But  the  spiritual  is  not  first,  it  is  the  natural : 

After  that  the  spirituaL 

47  The  first  man  is  from  the  earthy  m^Uerial : 

The  second  man  is  from  heaven. 

48  As  is  the  material,  so  are  those  who  are  material : 

And  as  is  the  heavenly,  so  are  those  who  are  heavenly. 

49  And  as  we  have  worn  the  image  of  the  material. 

We  are  also  to  wear  ^  the  image  of  the  heavenly. 

50  What  I  sav  is  this,  brothers. 

Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  reign  of  Gbd, 
Nor  does  the  perishing  inherit  the  imperishable. 
61  Lo,  I  tell  you  a  secret  I 

Not  all  of  us  shall  fall  asleep, 
But  all  of  us  shall  be  changed — 

52  In  an  instant,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trumpet. 

For  the  trumpet  shall  sound. 
And  the  dead  shall  be  raised  imperishable. 
And  we  shall  be  changed. 

53  For  this  perishing  thing  must  put  on  the  imperishable, 

And  this  mortal  thing  must  put  on  immortality  ; 

54  But  when  this  perishing  thing  shall  have  put  on  the  imperishable, 

And  this  mortal  thing  shall  have  put  on  immortality, 
Then  shall  come  to  pass  the  word  which  is  written : 

^  Reading  ffiffU9. 
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Death  is  siDaUoioed  up  vn  victory, 

55  Deathy  uhere  is  thy  victory  f 
Deathf  where  is  thy  sting  f 

56  [The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  power  of  sin  is  the  law.] 

57  Thanks  be  to  Gk)d  who  gives  the  victory  to  us  through  our  Lord 
68  Jesus  Christ.  So  then,  my  beloved  brothers,  be  firm,  immovable, 

abounding  at  all  times  in  the  work  of  the  Lord ;  since  you  know  that 
your  labour  is  not  vain  in  the  Lord. 
16  1        Now  in  regard  to  the  collection  for  the  saints,  do  you  also  follow  the 

2  instructions  that  I  gave  to  the  Communities  of  Galatia.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  week  let  each  of  you  be  laying  by  him  in  store  whatever  gain  he 
may  have  made ;  so  that  collections  ma^  not  have  to  be  made  when  I 

3  come.    When  I  arrive  I  will  despatch  with  letters  whatever  persons  vou 

4  think  fit,  to  convey  your  bounty  to  Jerusalem ;  and  if  it  be  worth  wnile 

5  for  me  also  to  make  the  journey,  they  shall  accompany  me.  I 
will  visit  you  when  I  have  passed  through  Macedonia.    Through  Mace- 

6  donia  I  am  to  pass,  but  possibly  I  shall  remain  awhile  with  you,  or  even 
pass  the  winter ;  that  you  may  speed  me  on  whatever  journey  I  may  under- 

7  take.    I  do  not  wish  to  see  ^ou  at  this  moment  merely  in  passing  by ; 

8  mv  hope  is  to  stay  for  some  tmie  with  you,  if  the  Lord  permit.    But  I 

9  will  stay  on  at  Ephesus  till  Pentecost ;  for  a  great  door  of  activity  is  open 

10  to  me,  and  adversaries  are  numerous.  If  TimoUieus  comes,  see 
that  he  need  have  no  fear  with  you  ;  for  he  works  at  the  Lord's  work  like 

11  myself.  Let  no  one  despise  him  then.  Speed  him  on  his  journey  in 
peace,  that  he  may  come  to  me ;  for  I  expect  him  aJong  with  the  brothers. 

12  In  regard  to  Apollos  the  brother— I  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  him  to  visit 
you  with  the  others,  but  he  was  not  quite  inclined  to  visit  you  just  now. 
However,  he  will  come  whenever  he  finds  tdme. 

13  Watoh,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  yourselves  like  men,  be  strong. 

14  Let  all  that  you  do  be  done  in  love. 

15  I  appeal  to  you,  brothers — you  know  that  the  household  of  Stephanas 
is  the  firstfruits  oi  Achaia,  and  that  they  have  laid  themselves  out  for 

16  ministering  to  the  saints.    Be  you  also  in  subjection  to  such,  and  to 

17  everyone  who  shares  their  work  and  labour.  I  am  glad  that  Stephanas 
and  Jf ortunatus  and  Achaicus  have  arrived,  for  they  have  made  up  for 

18  the  lack  of  you.  They  have  refreshed  my  spirit  and  yours.  Pay  regard 
to  such  men  therefore. 

"*  19       The  Communities  of  Asia  salute  you.    Aquila  and  Prisca  heartily 
salute  you  in  the  Lord,  with  the  Community  which  is  in  their  house. 
20  All  the  brothers  salute  you.    Salute  one  another  with  a  saints'  kiss. 
21, 22       The  salutation  is  by  the  hand  of  me,  Paul.     If  anyone  loves  not  the 
Lord,  let  him  be  accursed.    Maran  atha. 

23  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  you. 

24  My  love  be  with  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus. 
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Whbn  Paul  despatched  1  Co  from  Ephesus,  he  evidently  contemplated  a 
visit  to  Oonnth  which  for  all  its  salutary  consequences  might  prove  pain- 
ful to  his  friends  and  to  himself  (1  Co  4**"'^,  iTitvaoiuu  di  raxii^s  wpj^s  vuas 
. . .  w  pdff^  t7iB<D ;  cp.  1 1**  16^).  That  this  visit  actually  took  place  is  a  mir 
inference  from  passages  in  the  later  epistle  (2  Co  2^  12**,  Ihov  rpirow  rovro 
crocfMDf  ?Y0)  ik&invy  13^,  rplrov  tovto  ^x^f^*  These  imply  two  previous 
visits — atleast  that  is  a  legitimate  andliigluvnatiiral,if  not  a  necessarv,  con- 
clusion from  their  language.  Now,  as  rgun  had  only  visited  Corinth  once 
before  the  composition  of  1  Co,  the  second  visit  must  have  taken  place 
between  1  Co  and  2  Co.*  From  this  visit  Paul  returned  to  Ephesus, 
saddened  and  baffled  (2  Co  2^  *-).  His  journey  had  been  fruitless  and  un- 
pleasant. But  what  he  had  been  unable  to  efiPect  by  a  personal  visit  (10*<> 
12**)  he  tried  to  carry  out  by  means  of  a  letter  (2*  7*)  written  €k  iroXKrjf 
ffKi^ft€Ois  KOL  avvo)fif  K€Lpdlas  d/a  iroXX&v  daKpvav  with  passionate  threats 
and  appeals ;  it  was  so  sarcastic  and  severe,*  indeed,  that  the  recollection 
of  his  language  afterwards  caused  the  apostle  some  qualms  of  conscience. 
This  letter  of  disturbed  feelings  has  been  partially  preserved  in  2  Co  10- 
13*0.  These  chapters  are  written  out  of  the  tension  felt  by  one  who  is 
not  vet  sure  of  his  ultimate  success.  They  vibrate  with  anger  and  anxiety. 
Paul's  authority  and  actions  had  been  called  in  question,  while  his 
converts  in  Cormth  were  exposed  to  licentious  errors.  Yet  both  attacks 
sprang  from  the  same  overbearing,  unscrupulous  party  who  had  gained  a 
footing  (11*°)  within  the  church,  possibly  headed  by  some  ringleader 
(o  Totowroff,  Tir,  2  Co  2*  7**)  who  had  oeen  able  to  inflict  severe  and  public 
humiliation  upon  the  apostle  by  charging  him  with  linscrupulous  dealing, 
overbearing  conduct,  unfounded  pretensions  to  the  ministry  of  Christ, 
and  so  on.    Since  the  attack  on  nis  character  involved  his  gospel,  Paul 

1  Those  who  (like  Schmiedel,  Zahn,  and  recently  G.  G.  Findlay,  ExOT,  ii  pp.  736- 
738)  deny  this,  are  forced  to  the  expedient  of  placing  this  visit  previons  to  1  Co,  a 
device  which  contradicts  the  silence  both  of  Acts  and  1  Co.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Corinth 
was  on  the  occasion  of  his  founding  the  church,  and  when  vrriting  1  Co  he  refers  to 
no  other  than  this  diffident  and  successful  visit  of  his  ministry  (1  Co  2<).  He  bad 
no  cause  for  x^  then,  and  betrays  in  1  Co  no  sense  of  any. 

<  To  make  this  in  any  sense  an  adequate  or  apt  description  of  1  Co  as  a  whole, 
is  an  idea  which  scarcely  merits  serious  discussion.  That  epistle  naturally  contains 
words  of  blame,  but  blame  is  not  its  argument  and  object ;  it  contained  nothing  to 
make  Paul  uneasy.  If  the  above  theory  is  discarded,  the  letter  in  question  must  be 
regarded  as  lost  On  the  other  hand,  1  Co  is  probably  alluded  to  in  2  Co  lO^-  ><>'•, 
possibly  2  Co  10-13  in  the  later  epistle  2  Co  3i»  (*AXi»),  and  13^- 1"  in  !»  2>,  At  any 
rate  chaps.  10-131®  form  the  only  extant  passage  in  Paul's  Corinthian  correspondence 
which  answers  to  the  twofold  description  of  a  letter  composed  in  personal  distress 
and  with  a  severe  intention.  It  is  a  deceptive  method  to  start  the  discussion  upon 
the  two  Corinthian  epistles  with  their  superficial  resemblances,  as  these  exist  in  the 
extant  and  canonical  form. 
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found  a  method  ^  of  defence  ready  to  Imnd  acainst  slander  and  censure.^ 
He  proceeded  to  exhibit  his  own  titles  to  credit  and  honour  as  an  apostle 
Self-exultation  is  the  keynote :  Kavvao'Bm  dit  *^  In  great  religious  move 
ments  the  leaders  are  often  compellea  to  assert  themselves  pretty  perempt- 
orily, in  order  that  their  work  may  not  be  wrecked  by  conceitea  and  in- 
capable upstarts^  (Drummond).  These  pages  thus  form  the  apostle's  apologia 
pro  vita  sua.  But  like  Newman's  it  rises  above  the  narrow  controversies 
and  personal  issues  of  the  stru^le.  Instead  of  merely  expostulating  and 
demanding  reparation  from  the  C;orinthians  for  insults  and  outrages,  he  was 
concerned  to  expose  the  futility  and  shamelessness  of  all  such  attacks  upon 
himself,  thereby  hoping  to  effectively  discredit  the  influence  of  such 
opponents  upon  his  friends.  "  I  wrote,"  he  told  them  afterwards  (2  Co  2*), 
iva  yv&  rqv  doKifi^v  vyMv^  tl  th  travra  v'rr^Ko6t  €<tt€.  His  appeal  was  a  test 
of  their  obedience,'  carried  by  Titus  (2  Co  2*'  7®-  ^'•").  It  was  addressed 
to  the  Community  as  a  whole,  and  intended  to  counteract  the  tyrannising 
and  plausible  influences  of  the  Judaising  partv.  Possibly  only  a  fragment 
of  it  ii  preserved  in  2  Co  10-13^®,  but  even  if  it  is  complete  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  Paul  leaves  the  offender  (2'  7^')  alone.  His  attention 
is  concentrated  on  the  broader  issue  of  which  that  man's  case  formed 
merely  one  expression.  The  case  had  now  fallen  to  the  Corinthians  to 
deal  with,  ana  Paul  strove  rather  to  raise  in  them  a  proper  conscience 
for  such  a  process  of  discipline. 

From  a  subsequent  epistle  (2  Co  1-9),  written  from  Macedonia  shortly 
after  he  had  left^  Ephesus  to  meet  Titus  on  his  return  journey  from  Corinth, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Corinthians  had  regained  their  loyalty  and  vindicated 
Paul  at  the  expense  of  his  opponents  (2  Co  2^'  7^').    'Hieir  reception  of 

^  I  do  not  understand  how  these  chapters  can  be  described  as  "  wholly  taken  up 
with  what  the  apostle  means  to  do,  when  he  comes  to  Ck)rinth  for  the  third  time 
fDenney).  References  to  a  farther  visit  are  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
out  they  are  mostly  incidental  allusions  (10>  12^^  18^),  and  not  at  all  the  continuous 
or  absorbing  theme  of  the  epistle.  Nor  does  1**  imply  (as  Sanday  thinks,  EBi^  1. 
p.  906)  that  the  painful  letter  was  in  lieu  of  a  personal  visit.  As  2^  shows,  the  painftal 
visit  had  already  been  made.  Paul  simply  says  he  preferred  not  to  innict  on  them 
again  such  an  unpleasant  experience,  and  therefore  wrote  a  letter  instead,  until  such 
time  as  he  could  pay  a  visit  with  comfort  The  resemblance  of  style  and  expression 
(Holtzmann)  between  chaps.  10-18  and  chaps.  1-9  are  patent,  but  they  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  date  and  order  of  these  pieces.  Both  were  written  close 
together  oy  the  same  m^m.  Finally,  the  two  passages  8^'*^  and  12^  do  not  refer  to 
the  same  event  ( Jtilicher).  The  latter  touches  a  visit  already  paid.  The  former 
refers  to  another  mission  of  Titus  and  his  companion,  for  which  Paul  seeks  to  pave 
the  way.  Belser  (TQ  (1894),  pp.  15-47)  makes  Paul  visit  Ck)rinth  four  times,  in  58, 
in  57  (summer),  in  58-59  (winter),  and  finally  in  65-66  after  his  release. 

*  Paul  seems  to  have  found  in  some  of  the  Ck)rinthians  the  same  "indecent 
flreedom "  which  Thomas  Boston  met  with  among  the  Ettrick  people ;  who  also, 
*' generally  speaking,  were  naturally  smart,  and  of  an  uncommon  assurance;  self- 
conceited  andcensonous  to  a  pitch,  contemners  of  me  and  of  my  ministry,  who  often 
kept  not  within  the  bounds  of  common  civility."  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Boston  actually  compares  them  twice  over  in  his  Memoirs  to  the  church  of  Corinth, 
"burnt  up  with  the  fire  of  division,  and  drenched  in  fleshly  abominations  .  .  . 
seeinp;  we  so  much  resemble  that  church  in  her  three  grand  evils,  self-conceit,  a 
divisive  temper^  and  sins  of  uncleanliness."    See  Dr.  Kennedy,  (as  below)  pp.  98-110. 

*  The  omission  of  this  whole  period  and  intercourse  in  Acts  proves  either  that  the 
author  was  ignorant  of  the  affair,  or  more  probably  that  he  chose  to  pass  over  so 
unedifying  and  discreditable  a  oassage  in  the  life  of  the  early  church. 

^  The  storm  of  afiDiction  (2  Co  1-2)  in  which  Paul  was  tossing  at  this  crisis  was  due 
partly  to  recent  experiences,  partly  to  anticipations.  He  had  been  driven  firom  his 
anchorage  in  Ephesus,  and  as  yet  was  uncertain  whether  Corinth,  his  old  harbour, 
would  have  a  welcome  for  him.  The  relief  felt  by  Paul  is  indicated  by  the  recurring 
idea  of  wmfAnX^^t  (which  occurs  eleven  times  in  this  epistle). 
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Titos  and  compliance  with  Paul's  appeal  &irly  banished  depressioii  and  dis- 
appointment from  his  heart  Hence  the  delight  and  relief  that  breathe 
through  the  epistle.  It  is  irenical,  intended  to  re-establish  mutual  confid- 
ence and  obliterate  the  memories  of  the  past  bitter  controversy.  To 
forgive  and  to  for;^t  is  its  keynote.  The  original  conclusion  of  this  final 
letter  (like  the  onginal  first  epistle  to  Corinth)  has  been  lost ;  unless,  as  is 
highly  probable,  it  is  preserved  ^  in  13^^"*'.  At  some  later  period,  when 
the  two  short  letters  were  put  toother,  the  earlier  (10-13*®)  was  stripped* 
of  its  opening  (which  under  the  circumstances  would  be  brici)  and  added  to 
the  later  and  longer  one,  both  together  making  up  a  single  writing  similar 
in  size  to  1  Co.  The  correct  order  of  the  extfimt  Corinthian  letters  would 
then  be  (a)  1  Co,  (6)  2  Co  lO-ia^®,  (c)  2  Co  1-9,  13"-i«  Besides  the 
earliest  Gost)  letter  of  1  Co  6*  (cp.  2  Co  6"-7i,  1  Co  16^),  there  may  have 
been  another  between  (a)  and  (c)  announcing  that  Paul  had  had  to  alter 
his  original  plan  (2  Co  l^''*^)  of  visiting  Corinth  vid  Macedonia ;  unless  he 
allowed  that  plan  to  silently  drop  when  circumstances  arose  to  prevent  its 
execution. 

A  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  epistle, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  the  closing  four  chapters  represent  not  a  fresh 
standpoint  or  situation,  but  an  emotional  and  argumentative  climax,  the 
last  cnarge  of  Paul's  dialectic  carefully  held  in  reserve  till  it  could  breaJc 
out  and  complete  a  victory  already  gained  in  measure  (1  ^^),partly  also  on  the 
score  of  the  epistle's  internal  characteristics.  The  tbrmer  argument  has 
been  (Uready  answered  by  implication.^  The  latter  is  more  plausible.  2  Co 
is  a  writing  of  moods,  not  composed  at  a  single  sitting  nor  in  face  of  a  single 
phase  of  me.  Hence,  on  psychological  grounds,  the  broken  character  of 
the  problem  might  be  taken  as  an  explanation  of  the  lack  of  unity  in  its 

1  Note  the  characteristio  play  on  words  {x^iH.  x«/c*^i  d^'  I^^^)*  <^<1  the  fitness  of 
the  sentiment  (18^^  u)  as  a  flnald  to  the  advice  and  counsel  in  ch.  9,  where  as  ever  the 
collection  is  treated  as  a  bond  of  union  and  opportunity  of  brotherly  kindness.    The 

Cona^  question  1A  issue  between  Paul  and  the  Corinthians  is  rounded  off  in  ch.  7. 
nedy  (see  below)  explains  the  welding  of  the  two  letters  by  the  fact  that  a 
oopyist  confused  the  visit  promised  (in  ch.  9)  with  that  mentioned  m  ch.  10.  "  It  is 
indeed  a  visit  of  a  very  different  kind.  There  is  an  apparent  resemblance  concealing  a 
deep-seated  cUfference ;  but  this  is  precisely  the  oomplexion  of  thio^  which  would 
be  likely  to  ndslead  a  copyist."  As  the  autographs  were  probably  wntten  on  leaves, 
transposition  of  this  kind  would  be  materially  faoihtated. 

a  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  a  (lost)  previous  section  of  the  intermediate 
epistle  was  composed  by  Timotheus  or  some  other  (Ephesiau)  companion  of  the 
apostle.  The  »Mi  II  lyi^  (2  Ck)  l(fi)  is  a  natural  plunffs  mto  vehement  reproaoh  and 
personalities.  Noriii  it  probable  that  Timotheus  himself  was  the  i^$/m$t(t  (Beyschlag, 
Pfleiderer,  and  G.  O.  Fmdlay).  A  favourite  theory  of  the  traditional  school  is  that 
Paul  had  received  firesh  news  from  Corinth  at  this  point ;  but  in  that  case  it  lb  extra- 
ordinary how  he  does  not  refer  to  such  bad  tidings  at  all,  and  how  he  p;oeson  without 
any  allusion  to  the  altered  circxunstauces.  The  aosence  of  directions  (in  10-18)  about 
the  case  of  the  guilty  person  is  not  a  crucial  objection,  as  Dr.  Drummond  admits  ; 
"tills  part  might  have  been  omitted"  from  the  final  recension  "as  of  temporary 
interest,"  particularly  as  the  matter  ended  satisfactorily. 

*  The  indulgent  consideration  of  2  Co  5^  "  blending  policy  with  generosity,  refers 
to  a  situation  which  did  not  exist  when  1  Co  was  written.  Such  leniency  is  almost 
incredible  in  the  case  of  a  shameless  breach  of  morals  like  that  so  scathingly  treated 
in  1  Co  5.  But  it  suits  a  case  of  personal  insult.  Paul  i  iittmOitt  could  well  afford  to 
overlook  an  affront  to  himself  or  to  one  of  his  Mends,  when  the  agnressor  had  ibruikly 
given  up  his  arms  and  the  church  had  taken  the  apostie^s  part,  ^e  a  lucid  present- 
ment 01  the  whole  case  by  Weizstfoker  {A  A,  L  pp.  841-353),  who  further  conjectures 
that  a  court  was  held  during  the  second  visit  to  adjudicate  upon  Paul's  apostolic 
claims,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  church  allowed  Paul  to  be  grossly 
insulted  by  a  prominent  individual  among  the  intriguers. 
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treatment.  "  Probably  there  is  no  literary  work  in  which  the  cross-currents 
of  feelinff  are  so  violent  and  so  frequent.  Again  and  again  they  sweep  the 
apostle  far  away  from  his  intended  course  of  thought  and  grammar.  He 
struggles  back  again,  only  to  be  once  more  hurried  away  in  yet  another 
direction.  Or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  we  see  a  thought  bubbling  up 
from  the  ground  of  the  ar^ment,  fresh  and  vigorous.  But  at  once  it 
passes  beneath  the  sudden  nsing-ground  of  some  new  idea  ;  at  length  it 
appears  again  tinged  with  the  soil  through  which  it  has  flowed.''  ^  Still, 
there  are  limits  to  versatility.  In  this  case  interruptions  and  mobility 
of  temperament  will  not  bear  the  weight  put  upon  them  by  the  traditional 
hypothesis.  The  difference  of  tone  between  the  first  nine  and  the  last  four 
cnapters  is  so  marked,  that  it  may  very  reasonably  be  held  to  indicate  a 
serious  diflference  of  situation ;  and  upon  the  whole  the  references  and 
outiook  of  chaps.  10-13  ("  Eine  durch  Stimmung  u.  Sprache  zusammenge- 
haltene  Qruppe,"  J.  Weiss,  TkLz^  1894)  are  most  naturally  explained  when 
they  are  allowed  to  lie  within  the  earlier  period  of  strained  relations  and 
bitter  animosity  between  1  Co  and  2  Co  1--9.  The  h3rpothetical  character 
which  appears  to  beset  this  solution  is  in  reality  due  to  the  whole 
question  of  Paul's  relations  with  the  Corinthian  church,  which  are 
intricate  and  subtle  to  the  last  degree.  Any  theory  of  their  nature  is 
based  partly  on  conjecture,  and  the  choice  lies  simply  between  historical 
reconstructions  of  less  and  more  probability.  Whatever  scheme  be 
adopted,  the  investigator  has  to  be  content  with  a  series  of  situations  in 
which  the  detidls  are  only  to  be  harmonised  in  part. 

The  discovery  that  2  Co  is  no  unity  is  not  recent.  As  far  back  as 
1776,  Semler  conjectured  that  three  letters  were  included  in  the  canonical 
epistle^  namely,  (i.)  1-8,  13"-^*,  a  letter  sent  with  Titus  on  his  second  visit 
to  Connth  ;  (li.)  9,  a  letter  to  the  Christians  of  Achaia ;  (iii.)  10'-13^®,  a 
further  letter  to  Corinth.  The  credit  of  detecting  the  intermediate  letter 
in  chaps.  10-13  must  be  given  to  Hausrath'  (iv.  p.  55  f.),  and  amonc  the 
chief  adherents  of  this  position  (besides  others  quoted  by  Schmiedel)  are 
S.  Davidson  (?/i^r,  i.  pp.  57f.,  63f.),  Pfleiderer  (Urc.  pp.  105-110),  Clemen 
(Qinm,  p.  226 f.),  Briickner  (Chron,  p.  198f.,  "an  oratw pro  domo")y  J.  H. 
Kennedy  (-Say.*  1897;  pp.  231f.,  285f.,  1899,  pp.  182f.),  Konig  (ZwTh 
(1897X  ppl  482-554,  full  and  dear),  McGiffert  {AA^  pp.  313-315),  and 
Adeney  (J?/,  p.  368  f.).'    SchmiedeVs  subtle  and  elaborate  exposition  has 

1  Chase,  Class.  Rev,  (1890),  p.  151 ;  cp.  Deissmann,  Btbd-Studien  (1895),  pp.  239, 
240.  Bat  the  variations  and  terms  in  2  Co  are  too  great  to  be  explained  even  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  writer  stopped  now  and  then  to  pause  and  reflect,  or  hurried 
from  one  subiect  to  another.  This  is  an  adequate  view  of  1  Co,  but  not  of  2  Co- 
least  of  all,  of  101-181^  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  between  9*'  and  10^ 
Piaol  had  received  fresh  and  unsatisfactory  news  of  his  converts  at  Corinth.  In  that 
case  Titus  (2  Co  7*^)  had  been  grossly  misled. 

*  Especially  in  his  monograph  (1870,  Der  Vier-CapUd  Bri^  des  Paulus  an  die 
Corinther,  2  Co  is  much  more  weakly  attested  in  the  later  literature  than  1  Co,  and 
in  any  case  the  extant  canonical  letters  of  Paul  to  Corinth  are  only  the  fragmentary 
relics  of  a  larger  correspondence. 

»  Cp.  lipsius  [JpTh  (1876),  p.  681J  and  Dr.  0.  Cone,  Paul  the  Many  the  Teacher. 
amd  the  MtssMnary,  pp.  47,  125.  By  several  critics,  chaps.  10-13  are  separated 
from  chape.  1-9,  but  placed  subeeauent  to  them :  so  mo6t  recently  upon  varying 
oonstmctions  of  tlie  history,  Krenket  {Beitrdge  ewr  Aafhellung  der  Oesckichte  u,  der 
Br^fe  des  Patdus  (1890),  p.  308  f.),  and  Dreschler  (SK  (1897),  pp.  43-111) ;  vide 
l%eoL  Jahresber,  xvii.  153.  On  the  other  side,  cp.  Hilgenfeld,  ZwTh  (1899).  pp. 
1-19.  Vtflter's  dissection  is  given  in  Theol.  TiMs,  (1889),  pp.  296  f.,  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kennedy  has  just  written  a  volume  upon  the  subject  {The  Second  and  Third 
LeUers  qf  Paul  to  Corinth,  1900).    Even  Sabatier  (p.  170),  in  rejecting  Hausrath's 
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given  quite  a  fresh  rank  and  impressiveness  to  the  theory  (HC,  ii.  pp. 
74-80)  and  set  many  points  in  it  practically  beyond  dispute.  Lisco^s  acute 
monograph  (Die  Entdehung  des  zweiten  KorirUherbriefes;  Berlin,  1896) 
again  reauces  the  whole  epistle  to  a  perfect  mosaic  of  tiny  Pauline  notes  : 
A=ia-13io  with  6"-7^  between  12io  and  12^  B=li-6i«  with  12"-i» 
7«-i«  9  13^^"'',  C=7**8'*.  Upon  this  view,  expanded  in  his  Judaismus 
irivmphaJtus :  "  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Auslegung  der  vier  letztcn  Eapitel  des 
zweiten  Korintherbrief s "  (1896),  A  is  the  sharp  letter  presupposed  in 
B,  while  C  forms  the  letter  intrusted  to  Titus  ^cp.  TkeoL  JaJvresber,  (1897^ 
pp.  143, 144).^  The  best  defences  of  the  traditional  position  are  given 
by  Klopper  and  Heinrici  amon^  the  editors,  and  by  Zahn  (i.  pp.  220- 
226)  and  Julicher  (pp.  75-79)  in  their  Introductions  ;  in  English  by 
Weiss  (AJT,  i.  355-363),  Dr.  Robertson  (D£,  i.  article  "  Corinthians," 


pp.  496,  497),  and  N.  J.  D.  White  (replying  to  Kennedy,  Exp,^  vii. 
pp.  113f.),  the  second  of  whom  candidlv  allows  that  **  it  would  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that"  the  Vter-Capiui  hypothesis  "is  absolutely  dis- 


proved.'' Dr.  Drummond  (/jET,  ii.  pp.  48-54)  also  inclines  upon  the 
whole  to  the  integrity  of  the  canonical  epistle.* 

hypothesis,  admits  that  *'  the  vehement,  the  ironical  and  impassioned  tone  of  these 
last  pages  represents  very  fairlv,  I  helieve,  that  of  the  lost  letter."  If  so,  why  did 
Paol  resuscitate  the  old  quarrel,  after  the  chnrch  had  made  reparation  and  won  his 
generons  pardon  I  But  for  this  argument,  and  indeed  for  an  exhaustive  presentment 
of  the  whole  subject,  one  is  elad  now  to  he  able  to  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Kennedy's 
convenient  and  masterly  volume  which  is  in  several  respects  an  advance  even  upon 
Schmiedel,  particularly  in  the  discussion  upon  "The  Character  of  the  Minority" 
(pp.  98-110),  and  in  an  account  of  the  mecnanical  and  material  factors  by  which 
ancient  manuscripts  were  rendered  liable  to  such  treatment  as  is  implied  in  this 
hypothesis  of  2  Co  10-13. 

1  His  new  volume  ( Vinctda  Sanctorum.  **  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Erkl&rung  der  Gefangen- 
schaftsbriefe  das  ap.  Paulus,"  1900)  furnishes  a  diverting  example  of  reconstruction  in 
this  department  of  NT  research.  For  reasons  as  precarious  in  exegesis  as  they  are 
ill-supported  in  tradition,  ho  ingeniously  places  the  prison-epistles  of  Paul  in  an 
Ephesian  crisis  and  captivity ;  after  2  Go  A  (as  above)  Titus  and  Col-Ephes  come, 

ftrovious  to  the  trial ;  thereafter,  2  Tim  and  Philippians,  followed  by  BC  (with  1  Co 
5),  written  after  his  release.     A  subtle  but  unconvincing  rearrangement  of  the 
documents,  worked  out  acuHus  quam  verius, 

s  Bacon  (INT,  93-95)  emphatically  decides  that  2  Co  10^13^0  was  written  from 
Ephesus,  when  Paul  had  received  a  report  from  Titus  at  Corinth  upon  the  disloyalty 
and  recalcitrant  attitude  of  the  local  cnurch  ;  while  2  Co.  6^*-7^  is  an  isolated  frag- 
ment—possibly part  of  Paul's  earlier  correspondence  with  Corinth,  as  it  might  be 
misinterpreted  in  the  sense  of  1  Co  6^w  (cp.  6"=1  Co  7^'^^,  6W=1  Co  8»«')- 
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His  authority  had  apparently  been  defied,  and  his  credit  and  influence 
decidedly  lowered ;  and  he  had  even  had  to  endure  personal  insult.  It  was 
under  these  circumstances  that  he  wrote  another  letter  to  the  Corinthians 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  Ephesns,  defending  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies,  and  calling  the  Corinthians  sharply  to  account  for  their  dis- 
loyalty to  him,  and  for  allowing  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  his  opponents 
and  detractors.  The  general  tone  of  chapters  x.-xiii.  is  exactly  what  Paul's 
references  to  that  epistle  wotdd  lead  us  to  expect.  Those  chapters  were 
evidently  written  out  of  much  sorrow  and  anguish  of  heart,  and  there  was  good 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Corinthians  would  receive  them  kindly.  They 
were  calculated,  if  they  did  not  move  them  to  repentance,  to  make  them 
angry,  and  to  widen  the  breach  already  existing.  .  .  .  This  sharp  and  passionate 
epistle,  which  was  carried  by  Titus  to  Corinth,  produced  the  effect  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Paul  had  feared  for  the  result,  but  his  fears  proved  groundless. 
The  Corinthians  realised  their  error,  and  took  their  stand  unequivocally  on  his 
side. — McQifrerti 


[2  Co 
10^-13^°        The  invective ;  Vindication  of  his  mission  and  himself  against 

opponents — 
ll*"*  his  sincerity, 

11'"^  „  maintenance, 

11W-12W  „  exultation. 

12"'^*  Closing  appeals. 

12"-13**]  A  warning  and  a  remonstrance,  in  view  of  an 

approaching  visit 
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(2  Co  10^-1310) 

10  1  .  •  •  Now  personally  I  Paul  appeal  to  you  by  the  gentleness  and  for- 
bearance of  Christ,  I  who  "am  humble  in  presence"  amone  you  "but 

2  make  a  brave  front  to  you  in  my  absence."  I  do  entreat  vou  tnat  when  I 
am  present  I  may  not  have  to  "  make  a  brave  front,"  witn  the  confidence 
with  which  I  amdetermined  to  deal  boldlv  with  certain  persons  who  look 

3  upon  us  as  if  we  "  walked  according  to  the  flesh."    No,  we  walk  in  the 

4  flesh,  but  we  do  not  make  war  according  to  the  flesh — for  the  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  of  the  flesh,  but  oivinely  powerful  to  throw  down 

5  strongholds — we  throw  down  reasonings  and  every  rampart  that  erects 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  we  bring  every  scheme  captive  to 

6  obey  Christ,  and  we  are  in  readiness  to  punish  all  disobedience,  when 
once  your  obedience  is  complete. 

7  Look  at  what  lies  before  your  very  face.  If  any  man  is  self-confident 
that  he  "  is  Christ's,"  let  him  once  more  reflect  to  himself  that  just  as  he 

8  "  is  Christ's,"  so  too  are  we.  For  though  I  were  to  exult  further  over  our 
authority,  which  the  Lord  has  civen  to  upbuild  you,  not  to  throw  jou 

9  down,  I  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.    But  I  refrain,  in  case  it  might 

10  appear  as  if  I  wanted  to  frighten  you  merely  by  my  letters.  For  "his 
letters,"  says  one,  "  are  of  weight  and  forcible  :  but  when  he  is  here  in 

11  person,  he  is  weak,  and  his  speech  despicable."  Let  him  who  says  so 
take  this  into  consideration :  what  we  are  in  word  by  letters  when  we 
are  absent,  that  we  shall  prove  ourselves  to  be  in  deed  when  we  are 

12  present.  We  do  not  venture  forsooth  to  include  ourselves  among,  or  to 
compare  ourselves  with,  some  of  those  who  commend  themselves  !  Nay, 
as  we  measure  ourselves  by  ourselves  and  compare  ourselves  with  our- 

13  selves.*  ours  will  be  no  immoderate  exultation  ;  it  will  be  exultation 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  sphere  which  God  has  assigned  to  us — a 

14  measure  by  which  we  reach  as  far  as  you.  For  we  are  not  stretching 
beyond  our  limits,  as  though  our  reach  did  not  include  you ;  we  came 
as  far  as  jou  before  anyone  else  came  with  the  gospel    of   Christ. 

16  Ours  is  no  immoderate  exulting  on  the  ground  of  other  men's  labours ; 
our  hope  rather  is  that,  as  your  faith  grows,  we  shall  be  magnified  yet 

16  more  and  more  in  you  accordinff  to  our  sphere,  our  object  being  tx)  preach 
the  gospel  even  to  the  regions  that  lie  beyond  you,  not  to  exult  in  another 

17  man's  sphere  over  work  that  lies  already  done.    Let  him  who  exiilts  exult 

18  in  the  Lord.  For  the  man  of  genuine  character  is  not  he  who  commends 
himself,  it  is  he  whom  the  Lord  commends. 

Ill        Would  that  you  could  bear  with  a  little  "  senselessness  "  from  me  1 

2  Yes  indeed,  do  bear  with  me !     With  a  divine  jealousy  I  am  jealous 

over  you ;  for  I  have  betrothed  you,  to  present  you  as  a  chaste  maiden  to 

1  Omitting  w  nntmrtf  I  ^ftX$t  11, 
180 
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3  one  husband,  to  Christ.  But  I  am  afraid  lest  haply,  as  the  serpent  beguiled 
Eve  with  his  craftiness,  vour  minds  be  corrupted  from  that  singleness  of 

4  heart  ^  which  is  for  Christ.  For  indeed  if  the  new-comer  preaches 
another  Jesus,  whom  we  did  not  preach,  or  if  you  get  a  different  spirit,  a 
spirit  which  you  did  not  get,  or  a  different  gospel,  which  you  aid  not 

5  accept — ^you  put  up  with  them  well  enough  I     WTiy  not  with  me  ?    I 

6  reckon  myself  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  superlative  apostles  1  Even  if 
in  speech  I  am  uneducated,  in  knowledge  I  am  not.    No,  we  have  made 

7  that  perfectly  clear  to  you  in  every  way.  What !  did  I  commit 
a  sin  when  I  humbled  myself  that  you  might  be  raised,  preaching  the 

8  gospel  of  God  to  you  for  nothing  ?    Other  Communities  I  robbed  by 

9  taking  pay  from  them  that  I  might  minister  to  you ;  and  when  I  was 
with  you  and  fell  into  want,  I  did  not  become  an  encumbrance  to  any 
one.  My  want  was  supplied  by  the  brothers  who  came  from  Macedonia  ; 
and  so  in  every  way  I  kept  (and  will  keep)  myself  from  proving  a  burden 

10  to  you.    As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  1  will  not  be  stopped  from  exult- 

11  ing  thus  in  the  re^ons  of  Achaia.    Why?    Because  I  do  not  love  you? 

12  Qod  knows  I  do.  But  I  will  continue  to  do  what  I  am  doing,  that  those 
who  would  fain  have  the  opportunity  may  be  deprived  of  it,  that  in  the 

13  matter  of  exulting  it  may  be  found  they  are  just  like  ourselves.  Such 
men  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  workers,  masquerading  as  "  apostles  of 

14  Christ."    And  no  wonder  1    Satan  himself  masquerades  as  an  angel  of 

15  light.  It  is  in  no  wise  remarkable  then  if  his  ministers  also  masquerade 
as  "ministers  of  uprightness."    As  their  works  are,  so  shall  be  their  fate. 

16  Once  more  I  say,  let  no  one  think  me  "  senseless."  Even  if  they  do, 
put  up  with  me,  were  it  only  as  with  a  "senseless"  man,  that  I  too  may 

17  nave  some  little  exulting.    (In  what  I  now  say,  I  speak  not  after  the 

18  Lord,  but  as  in  "senselessness,"  from  this  standpoint  of  exulting.    Since 

19  many  exult  after  the  flesh,  I  too  will  exult.)    For  you,  who  are  sensible 

20  people,  are  glad  to  bear  with  the  senseless !  You  bear  with  a  man  if  he 
enslaves  you,  if  he  devours  you,  if  he  catches  you,  if  he  uplifts  himself, 

21  if  he  upbraids  you  to  your  face  I — I  say  this  to  my  discredit,  implying 
that  we  at  all  events  were  "  weak."  But  in  whatever  point  any- 
one makes  bold  (I  am  speaking  in  "senselessness"),  I  make  bold  as  well. 

22  Are  they  Hebrews  ?    So  am  I.    Are  they  Israelites  ?    So  am  I.    Are  they 

23  the  offspring  of  Abraham ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ? 
(I  am  speaking  like  one  out  of  his  senses.)  I  still  more :  far  beyond 
them  in  labours,  far  beyond  them  in  imprisonments,  in  stripes  above 

24  measure,  in  deaths  many  a  time.    Five  times  have  I  received  from  the 

25  Jews  forty  stripes  save  one.  Three  times  have  I  been  beaten  with  rods, 
once  I  was  pelted  with  stones,  three  times  I  have  suffered  shipwreck,  for 

26  twenty-four  hours  I  was  in  the  ocean.  Many  a  time  have  I  been  on 
journeys,  in  dangers  amid  rivers,  in  dangers  amid  robbers,  in  dangers 
from  my  own  race,  in  dan^rs  from  the  Qentiles,  in  dangers  in  the  city, 
in  dangers  in  the  desert,  in  dangers  in  the  sea,  in  dangers  among  false 

27  brothers,  in  labour  and  toil,  in  vigils  many  a  time,  in  hunger  and  thirnt, 

28  in  fastings  many  a  time,  in  cola  and  nakedness.  Apart  from  £dl  the 
rest,  there  is  my  daily  oversight,  my  anxious  care  for  all  the  Com- 

29  munities.    Who  is  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak  ?    Who  is  hindered,  and  I 

30  am  not  on  fire  ?    If  exult  I  must,  then  I  will  exult  about  my  weakness. 

31  The  God  and  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  who  is  blessed  for  ever, 

32  knows  that  I  lie  not.    [In  Damascus  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the  king 

33  was  guarding  the  city  of  the  Damascenes,  in  order  to  arrest  me.    But 
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through  a  window  I  was  lowered  in  a  hamper  over  the  wall,  and  so 
12  1  escaped  his  hands.]  Exult  I  must,  though  advantage  there  is 

none.    But  I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord. 

2  I  know  a  man  in  Christ  who  fourteen  years  ago — 

whether  in  the  body  I  know  not,  or  out  of  the  body  I  know  not : 

Grod  knows — 

was  caught  up  as  far  as  the  third  heaven. 

3  And  I  know  the  man  in  question — 

whether  in  the  body  or  apart  from  the  body  I  know  not :  God 
knows — 

4  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise 

and  heard  utterances  ineifable,  which  it  is  not  for  man  to  utter. 

5  I  will  exult  on  his  behalf 

But  on  my  own  I  will  not  exult— unless  in  the  matter  of  my 
weaknesses. 

6  (Did  I  wish  to  exult  I  would  not  be  "senseless,*  for  I  should  be 
speaking  the  truth  ;  but  I  abstain,  in  case  anvone  should  esteem  me 
beyond  what  he  finds  me  to  be  or  what  he  hears  from  me.) 

7  That^  I  mi^ht  not  be  uplifted  overhighly  by  the  pre-eminence  of  the 

revelations,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  was  given  me, 
An  angel  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  that  I  might  not  be  uplifted  over- 
highly. 

8  Three  times  over  this  I  appealed  to  the  Lord,  that  it  might  leave  me  ; 

9  yet  he  has  said  to  me,  "  My  grace  is  enough  for  thee :  for  in  weakness 
my  power  is  perfected."    Eight  ffladly  then  will  I  rather  exult  in  my 

10  weafnesses,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  settle  upon  me.  Wherefore 
on  behalf  of  Christ  I  take  delight  in  weaknesses,  in  insults,  in 
troubles,  in  persecutions  and  calamities.  For  when  I  am  weak,  then  am 
I  strong. 

11  I  have  become  **  senseless  "  ?  It  was  you  who  compelled  me  to  it.  For 
I  ought  to  have  been  commended  by  you.   "  Nothing  "  though  I  am,  in  no 

12  whit  have  I  been  inferior  to  those  superlative  apostks  1  The  signs  of  an 
apostle  were  indeed  effected  among  you  in  all  endurance,  by  signs  and 

13  wonders  and  miraculous  nowers.  For  in  what  way  were  you  rendered 
inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Communities,  except  in  the  fact  that  personally 

14  I  was  no  encumbrance  to  you  ?    Forgive  me  this  tenible  wrong ! 

Look,  for  the  third  time  now  I  am  ready  to  visit  you.    Nor  will  I  be  any 

encumbrance  to  you.    I  seek  not  your  goods  but  yourselves :  children 

16  ought  not  to  lay  up  for  parents,  but  parents  for  children.    And  right 

gladly  will  I  spend  and  be  spent  entirely  for  your  souls.    If  I  love  you 

16  more  and  more,  am  I  to  be  loved  the  less  ?  But "  that  is  granted "  :  I, 
you  admit — I  did  not  come  upon  you  as  a  burden.    No,  but  I  was 

17  "  crafty,"  you  say,  "  and  caught  you  by  guile  "  ?    Did  I  take  advantage 

18  of  you  by  any  of  the  men  whom  I  despatched  to  you  ?  I  appealed  to 
Titus,  and  despatched  the  brother  along  with  him.  Did  Titus  take  any 
advantage  of  you  ?  Did  he  and  I  not  proceed  in  the  same  spirit  ?  in  the 
same  steps  ? 

19  Do  you  imagine  all  this  time  that  we  are  "defending  ourselves  to 
you "  ?    It  is  before  God  that  we  speak,  in  Christ ;  and  all  is  for  your 

20  upbuilding,  beloved.  For  I  am  afraid  that  perhaps  I  may  come  and 
find  you  are  not  what  I  would  like  to  find,  and  that  you  may  find 
me  not  what  you  would  like  to  find ;  afraid  there  may  perhaps  be 
quarrelling,  jealousy,  angry  passions,  factions,  accusations,  secret  slanders, 
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21  lofty  ways,  disorders ;  afraid  that  my  God  will  humiliate  me  before  you 
when  I  return,  and  that  I  shall  mourn  for  many  of  those  who  were  pre- 
viously in  sin,  yet  have  not  repented  of  the  impurity  and  fornication  and 
sensuality  which  they  practised. 
13  1        For  the  third  time  now  I  am  coming  to  you  :  on  the  statements  of  two 

2  witnesses  or  three  every  case  shall  be  decided.  I  have  said  and  I  now  say 
beforehand  (as  when  I  was  present  for  the  second  time,  so  now  when  I 

3  am  absent)  to  those  who  were  previously  in  sin,  and  to  all  the  rest :  if 
I  come  again,  I  will  be  unsparing — since  you  require  a  proof  of  the 
Christ  who  speaks  in  me.    Nor  is  ne  weak  among  you,  he  shows  himself 

4  powerful  in  you  ;  for  he  was  indeed  crucified  in  virtue  of  weakness,  yet 
ne  lives  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  Qod,    And  truly  we  are  weak  in  him, 

6  but  we  shall  live  with  him,  in  virtue  of  the  power  of  Qod  among  you.  Try 
yourselves,  to  see  if  you  are  in  the  faith,  rut  yourselves  to  the  test.  Do 
you  not  understand  yourselves,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  within  you  ? — unless 

C  indeed  you  are  reprobates.    (As  for  ourselves,  I  hope  you  will  find  we 

7  are  no  reprobates.)  We  pray  to  Qod  that  you  may  ao  no  evil ;  not  that 
we  may  appear  as  men  of  genuine  character,  but  that  you  may  do  what 

8  is  gooa,  though  we  may  look  like  reprobates.    For  we  have  no  power 

9  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth.    Yes,  we  rejoice  when  we  are  wea^ 
10  and  you  are  strong ;  it  is  your  development  that  we  pray  for.    I  am 

writing  thus  in  absence,  so  that  when  I  am  present  I  may  not  have  to 
deal  severely,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  which  the  Lord  has  given  me  to 
upbuild,  not  to  throw  you  down.  .  .  . 
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In  the  first  place,  it  shows  pre-eminently  how  completely  the  apostle  was 
master  of  his  mood.  The  letter  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  one  of  mood  ;  but 
the  mood,  far  from  being  identical,  varies  constantly.  .  .  .  And  yet  there  is 
neither  vacillation  nor  contradiction.  As  each  is  roused  and  warranted  by 
circomstances,  so  he  remains  master  of  all.  He  throws  his  whole  being  into 
every  emotion,  and  ho  is  always  the  same.  .  .  .  The  second  feature  disclosed 
pre-eminently  by  this  letter  is  the  interchange  of  the  particular  and  the 
universal,  the  mingling  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  hand  with  instruction 
in  the  highest  matters.  The  letter,  which  at  a  first  glance  is  entirely  concerned 
with  the  questions  and  interests  of  the  day,  yet  contains,  in  the  midst  of 
these,  passages  which  belong  to  the  most  important  sources  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle  as  a  whole.  ...  It  may  be  said  that  not  even  the  slightest  point 
is  discussed  without  a  universal  application,  without  a  reference  to  that  which 
is  ultimate  and  supreme.  The  look  that  has  just  been  fixed  upon  the  near- 
lying  scene  passes  immediately  to  the  distant  prospects. — ^W«lssack«r. 
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I  I  Paul,    an    apostle   of  Christ    Jesus  througli  the  will  of   God,    and 
Timotheus  the  brother, 

to  the  Community  of  Qod  which  is  in  Corinth,  along  with  all  the 
saints  who  are  in  the  whole  of  Achaia  : 

2  ^ace  to  you  and  peace  from  Qod  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

3  Blessed  be  the  Qod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father 

4  of  tender  mercies  and  Qod  of  all  comfort,  who  comforts  us  in  all  our 
distress,  that  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  those  who  are  in  any  distress 
by  means  of  the  comfort  with  which  we  are  comforted  ourselves  by 

5  Qod  ;  for  just  as  the  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  for  us,  so  our  comfort 
G  also  abounds  through  Christ.    Are  we  in  distress  ?  it  is  for  your  comfort 

and  salvation  ;  are  we  comforted  ?  it  is  for  your  comfort — a  comfort  whose 
effect  is  the  patient  endurance  of  the  same  sufferings  as  we  also  suffer. 

7  And  our  hope  for  you  is  firm,  since  we  know  that  as  you  share  in  the 

8  sufferings,  so  you  shaxe  also  in  the  comfort.  For  we  would  not 
have  you  ignorant,  brothers,  with  regard  to  the  distress  which  befell  us 
in  Asia.    Beyond  measure,  past  our  strength,  we  were  weighed  down,  so 

9  that  we  despaired  even  of  fife.  Yes,  for  ourselves  we  decided  tlie  end 
must  be  death — it  was  to  make  us  rely  not  on  ourselves  but  on  Qod, 

10  who  raises  the  dead,  who  rescued  us  out  of  so  terrible  a  death  and 
rescues  now,^  on  whom  our  hope  is  set  that  he  will  also  rescue  us  still ; 

11  while  you  also  co-operate  on  our  behalf  by  prayer,  in  order  that  on  the 
part  of  many  persons  thanks  may  be  given  on  our  behalf  for  the  boon 
oestowed  upon  us. 

12  For  the  cause  of  our  exulting  lies  in  the  evidence  of  our  conscience, 
that  it  was  in  holiness  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  cunning 
but  with  Grod's  grace,  that  we  conducted  ourselves  in  the  world,  and 

13  especially  towarcU  you.  We  are  not  writing  you  anything  else  than  what 
you  read,  or  in  point  of  fact  acknowledge.    And  to  the  end,  I  hope,  you 

14  will  acknowledge — as  also  you  have  partly  acknowledged  us — that  we 
are  your  reason  for  exulting,  as  also  you  are  ours,  in  the  day  of  our 

15  Lord  Jesus.  And  it  was  with  this  confidence  that  I  meant  to 

16  come  to  you  before,  that  you  might  have  a  second  benefit :  intending  to 
pass  through  you  to  Macedonia,  and  from  Macedonia  to  come  to  you 

17  again,  and  be  sped  by  you  on  my  journey  to  Judaea.  With  this  in  view, 
then,  did  I  display  fickleness  ?  Or  do  I  make  my  proposals  according 
to  the  flesh,  so  as  to  be  one  who  practically  means  "yes"  as  well  as 

18  "  no "  ?    As  Qod  is  faithful,  our  word  to  you  was  not  "  yes  and  no." 

19  For  the  Son  of  Qod,  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  proclaimed  among  you  by 
us  (by  myself  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus)  was  not  "  yes  and  no " ; 

20  in  him  "  yes  "  has  come  to  be.  For  in  him  is  the  "  yes "  to  all  Qod*s 
promises ;  therefore  through  him  also  comes  the  "  amen,"  to  the  honour 
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21  of  God  through  us.    Now  he  who  confirms  us  with  you  in  Christ  and 

22  anointed  us,  is  God :  who  also  sealed  us  as  his  own  and  set  the  pledge 
and  instalment  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts. 

23  I  call  God  to  witness  against  my  soul,  it  was  to  spare  you  that  I 

24  forbore  to  revisit  Corinth.  (Not  that  we  exercise  lordship  over  your 
faith.    Nay,  we  work  together  for  your  joy.     For  by  your  faith  you 

2  1,  2  stand.)    I  decided  that  I  would  not  visit  you  acain  in  sorrow.    For  if  I 
make  you  sorrowful,  then  who  is  to  make  me  glad  ?  who  but  he  who  is 

3  made  sorrowful  by  me  1  and  I  wrote  just  for  this  reason,  in  case  upon 
mv  arrival  I  might  have  sorrow  from  those  who  ought  to  furnish  me 
with  joy ;  confident  as  I  am  in  you  all,  that  my  joy  is  the  joy  of  you 

4  all.  For  it  was  out  of  much  distress  and  misery  of  heart  that  I  wrote 
you,  with  many  tears;  not  to  make  you  sorrowful,  but  to  make  you 

5  realise  the  love  which  I  have  for  you  especially.  If  anyone  has 
caused  sorrow,  he  has  not  caused  sorrow  to  me,  but  to  you  all ;  at  least — 

6  not  to  be  too  severe — to  a  section  of  you.    This  punishment  from  the 

7  majority  is  enough  for  the  individual  in  question,  so  that  on  the 
contrary  you  shomd  rather  forgive  him  and  comfort  him,  lest  haply  the 

8  man  be  swallowed  up  by  excessive  sorrow.    Wherefore  I  appeal  to  you 

9  to  ratify  your  love  to  him.    For  it  was  with  this  object  that  I  also 

10  wrote,  to  find  out  the  proof  of  your  obedience  in  every  point.  The 
man  whom  you  forgive  for  anything,  I  forgive  also.  And  truly  what- 
ever I  have  forgiven,  my  forgiveness  has  been  for  your  sakes  in  the 

11  presence  of  Christ — to  prevent  Satan  from  taking  any  advantage  of  us ; 

12  for  well  do  we  know  his  schemes.  Now  on  arriving  at  Troas  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  even  although  a  door  stood  open  for  me  in  the 

13  Lord,  I  got  no  relief  for  my  spirit,  since  I  did  not  find  Titus  my  brother  ; 

14  so  I  took  leave  of  them  and  departed  to  Macedonia.  Thanks  be  to  God 
who  ever  makes  our  life  a  pageant  of  triumph  in  Christ,  and  dis- 

15  closes  through  us  in  every  place  the  odour  of  his  knowledge  1  For  to 
Qod  we  are  a  fragrance  of  Christ,  in  the  saved  and  in  the  perishing : 

16  to  these  an  odour  of  ^  death  to  death,  to  those  an  odour  of  ^  life  to  life. 

17  (And  who  is  qualified  for  this  ?)  For  we  are  not  like  the  majority  who 
adulterate  the  word  of  God ;  nay,  out  of  sincerity,  from  God,  thus  it  is 
we  speak  in  Christ  before  God. 

3  1        Are  we  beginning  once    more  "  to  commend  ourselves  "  ?   or    do 
we  require,   like  some  people,   letters   of   commendation    to   you    or 

2  from  you  ?    You  are  yourselves  our  letter,  written  within  our  hearts, 

3  recognis^  and  read  by  all  men.  It  is  plain,  to  look  at  you,  that 
you  are  a  letter  of  Christ,  executed  hy  our  ministry,  written  not 
with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Gk}d,  not  on  tahlets  of 

4  gtonsy  but  on  tablets  that  are  hearts  of  flesh. — Such  is  the  confidence 

5  we  h&ye  through  Christ  towards  God.  It  is  not  that  we  are  personally 
qualified  to  form  any  judgment  by  our  unaided  selves ;  our  qualifica- 

6  tion  is  from  God,  who  has  also  qualified  us  to  be  ministers  of  a  new 
covenant,    not   of    written  law  but  of  spirit.     For  the  written  law 

7  puts  to  death,  but  the  spirit  makes  alive.  Now  if  the  ministry  of 
death,  engraved  in  letters  of  stone,  was  accompanied  with  such 
splendour  that  the  sons  of  Israel  could  not  gaze  on  the  face  of  Moses 

8  for  the  splendour  of  his  face—&  splendour  that  was  waning — surely  the 

9  ministry  of  the  Spirit  shall  be  of  still  greater  splendour  ?  For  if 
splendour  belongs  to  the  ministry  of  condemnation,  far  far  more  does 

10  the  ministry  of  uprightness  excel  in  splendour.    Indeed  in  this  respect 
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what  has  been  moide  splendid  possesses  no  splendour^   in  view  of  the 

11  splendour   that   is  surpassing.    For  if  the  appearance    of   what  was 

waning  was  splendid,  then  splendid  far  far  more  is  what  remains. 

12, 13       Since  then  we  have  such  a  hope,  we  use  great  openness,  and  are 

not  like  Moses,  who  used  to  put  a  veil  upon  his  face,  to  prevent  the  sons 

14  of  Israel  gazing  on  the  end  of  what  was  waning.  Moreover  their  minds 
have  been  hardened.  For  to  this  very  day,  upon  the  reading  of  the 
old  covenant,  the  same  veil  remains.    Veiled  to  them  the  fact  that  it 

15  has  waned  in  Christ  1     Yes,  down  to  this   day,  whensoever   Moses  is 

16  read,  a  veil  lies  on  their  heart.    But  whensoever  they  turn  to  the  Lord^  the 

17  veil  is  taken  away.    The  Lord  is  the  Spirit:  where  the  Spirit  of  the 

18  Lord  is,  there  fi^edom  is.  And  while  we  all,  with  face  unveiled, 
behold  as  in  a  mirror  the  splendour  of  the  Lord,  we  are  transformed  into 
that  very  image  from  splendour  to  splendour,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord. 

4  1       Therefore,   after   the   mercy   we   have   obtained,  we  do  not  lose 

2  heart  in  this,  our  ministry.  The  practices  which  very  shame  conceals, 
we  have  disowned ;  we  do  not  proceed  by  craft  or  falsify  the  word 
of  Gk)d,  but  by  the  disclosure  of  the  truth  we  commend  ourselves  to 

3  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.    And  even  if  our  gospel 

4  is  veiled,  it  is  veiled  for  the  perishing ;  in  their  case  the  god  of  this 
age  has  olinded  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving  so  that  no  ray  should 
reach  them  from  the  radiance  of  the  gospel  of  the  splendour  of  Christ, 

5  who  is  the  image  of  God.  For  it  is  not  ourselves  that  we  preach,  it  is 
Christ  Jesus  as  Lord  and  ourselves  as  your  slaves  for  the  sake  of  Jesus. 

6  For  the  God  who  said,  "  Out  of  darkness  light  shall  shine,"  is  he  who 
shone  within  our  hearts  to  irradiate  the  knowledge  of  Gkni's  splendour  in 
the  face  of  Christ. 

7  But  this  treasure  we  hold  in  earthen  vessels, 

That  the  pre-eminence  of  the  power  may  be  God's,  not  due  to  us — 

8  In  everytning  distressed  yet  not  straitened, 
perplexed  yet  not  despairing, 

9  persecuted  yet  not  forsaken, 
prostrate  yet  not  destroyed, 

10  Bearing  about  ever  in  the  body  the  dying  of  Jesus, 

That  the  life  of  Jesus  also  may  be  disclosed  in  our  body  : 

11  For  we  who  live  are  always  being  delivered  to  death  for  Jesus' 

sake, 
That  the  life  of  Jesus  also  may  be  disclosed  in  our  mortal  flesh. 
12, 13       In  us  then  death  is  active,  in  you  life.    Yet  having  the  same  spirit  of 
faith  as  that  whereof  it  is  written,  I  believed:  therefore  I  spoke — ^we  too 

14  believe,  and  therefore  speak  ;  since  we  know  that  he  who  raised  up  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  also  raise  us  up  with  Jesus  and  present  us  with  you. 

15  All  is  for  your  sakes,  that  grace  multiplied  may  cause  thanksgiving  to 
abound  through  the  greater  number  to  tne  honour  of  God. 

16  Wherefore  we  lose  not  heart  : 

Although  our  outer  man  decays. 

Day  after  day  our  inner  man  is  renewed.  ^.    ^ 

17  For  the  moment's  ^  light  distress  results  for  us  in  an  eternal  weight  of 
majesty : 

18  While  we  look  not  at  the  seen,  but  at  the  unseen. 

For  the  seen  is  for  a  time. 
But  the  unseen  is  eternal. 
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5  1        For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  the  tabernacle  be  taken  down, 

We  have  a  building  from  Gbd,  a  house  that  no  hands  made,  eternal 
in  the  heavens. 

2  And  truly  this  is  why  we  groan, 

As  we  yearn  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  habitation  from  heaven  ; 

3  Seeing  that  once  it  is  put  on,  we  shall  not  indeed  be  found  naked. 

4  And  truly  we  who  are  in  tnis  tabernacle  do  groan  under  the  burden, 

Since  our  desire  is  not  to  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon, 
To  have  mortality  swallowed  up  by  life. 

5  For  this  very  end  has  he  formed  us. 

Even  the  God  who  gave  us  the  pledge  and  instalment  of  the  Spirit. 

6  So  then  we  are  ever  confident,  knowing  that  for  us  to  be  at  home  in 

7  the  body  is  to  be  abroad  from  the  Lord  (for  the  sphere  of  our  walk  is 

8  faith,  not  appearances) — we  are  confident,  I  say,  and  would  far  sooner  be 

9  abroad  from  the  body  and  at  home  with  the  Lord.    Wherefore  we  also 
make  it  our  ambition,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  to  be  well-pleasing  to 

10  him.  For  we  must  all  be  exposed  before  the  tribunal  of  Cnrist,  that 
each  may  be  paid  back  for  what  he  has  done  with  the  body,  according  to 
his  deeds,  be  they  good  or  ill. 

11  Knowing  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  then,  we  "try  to  win  over  men."  But 
what  we  are  is  plain  to  God ;  plain  also,  as  I  hope,  within  your  consciences. 

12  We  are  not  "commending  ourselves  to  you"  again,  but  giving  you  an 
opportunity  to  exult  on  our  behalf,  that  you  may  have  some  answer  for 

13  those  who  exult  in  appearance  and  not  in  heart.  We  have  "  cone  out  of 
our  mind  "  ?  that  is  God's  concern.    We  are  "  in  our  senses  "V  that  is  in 

14  your  interest.   For  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  that  urges  us :  because  our  con- 

15  viction  is  that  one  died  on  behalf  of  all— so  then  all  died — and  died  on 
behalf  of  all,  in  order  that  the  living  might  live  no  longer  for  themselves 

16  but  for  him  who  died  and  rose  again  on  their  behalf.  So,  as  for 
us,  from  henceforth  we  know  no  man  after  the  flesh.  Even  though  we 
have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  we  know  him  thus  no  more. 

17  Therefore,  if  anyone  is  in  Christ,  there  is  a  new  creation  :  the  old  things 

18  have  passed  away,  behold,  they  have  become  new  I  And  it  is  all  of  God, 
who  reconciled  us  to  himself  through  Christ  and  gave  us  the  ministry  of 

19  reconciliation,  whose  purport  is :  God  was  reconciling  the  world  to  him- 
self in  Christ,  not  reckoning  to  them  their  trespasses  ;  and  he  has  placed 

20  with  us  the  word  of  reconciliation.  On  Christ's  behalf  then  we 
are  envoys,  as  though  by  us  God  made  appeal.    We  entreat  you  on  behalf 

21  of  Christ,  accept  reconciliation  to  God.     Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made 

6  1  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  become  Grod's  uprightness  in  him.    As  his 

fellow- workers  we  appeal  to  you  also  not  to  receive  the  grace  of  God  in 

2  vain — for  he  saith. 

At  an  acceptable  time  I  hearkened  to  thee^ 

And  in  a  day  ofBalvation  I  helped  thee. 
Lo  now  is  the  fiighly  acceptable  time! 

Lo  now  is  the  day  of  salvation — 

3  and  we  give  no  occasion  for  stumbling  at  any  point,  that  our  ministry 

4  may  not  be  impugned.    No,  as  ministers  of  God  we  commend  ourselves 
in  every  point,  in  much  endurance,  amid  distresses,  amid  troubles,  amid 

5  calamities,  amid  stripes,  amid  imprisonments,  amid  tumults,  amid  labours, 

6  amid  vigils,  amid  fastings,  in  purity,  in  knowledge,  in  long-suff'erinff,  in 

7  kindness,  in  the  holy  Spirit,  m  love  unfeigned,  in  the  word  of  truth,  in 
the  power  of  God  :  by  the  weapons  of  uprightness  in  the  right  hand  and 

8  in  the  left,  by  credit  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good  report,  as 
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9  "  impostors "  yet  truthful,  as  "  unknown "  yet  well  known,  as  dying  yet 

10  lo  !  we  livCf  as  chastised  yet  not  put  to  deathy  as  sorrowful  but  ever  rejoicing, 
as  poor  but  enriching  many,  as  naving  nothing  yet  possessed  of  everything. 

11  We  keep  nothing  back  from  you,  Corinthians ;  our  heart  is  wiae  open. 
12,  13  Your  constraint  lies  not  in  us,  it  lies  in  your  own  hearts.     Now  one  good 

turn  deserves  another  (I  am  speaking  as  to  my  children),  be  you  wide 

14  open  too.    Share  no  incongraoius  yoke  with  onbelieyers. 

For  what  partnership  can  exist  between  uprightnefs  and  wickedness  ? 
Or  what  has  light  in  common  with  darkness  ? 

15  What  harmony  has  Ohrist  with  Beliar  ? 

Or  what  part  has  a  believer  with  an  unbeliever  ? 

16  What  compact  has  God's  sanctuary  with  idols  f 

For  we  are  the  sanctuary  of  the  living  God :  even  as  God  said, 
"  I  will  dwell  in  them  and  vxilk  in  them, 
And  I  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 

17  Therefore,  come  out  from  the  midst  of  them  and  be  separate,^^  saith  the 

Lord. 
•*  And  touch  nothing  unclean,  and  I  will  welcome  you  toith  favour: 

18  So  will  I  be  to  you  a  fcUher,  and  to  me  you  shall  be  sons  and 

daughters," 
Saith  the  Lord  Almighty. 
7  1  As  we  possess  these  promises,  then,  beloved,  let  ns  cleanse  ourselves  from  all 
defilement  of  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting  hoUnese  in  the  fear  of  God. 

2  Take  us  into  your  hearts.    We  have  wronged  no  one,  we  have  ruined 

3  no  one,  we  have  taken  advantage  of  no  one.  I  am  not  speaking  to 
condemn  you ;   I  have  said  before  that  you  are  in  our  hearts  to  die 

4  together  and  to  live  together.  Great  is  my  frank  confidence  in  regard  to 
you,  greatly  do  I  exult  on  your  behalf  amid  all  our  distress.    I  am  full 

5  of  cheer,  brimming  over  with  delight.  For  even  when  we  came 
to  Macedonia  our  flesh  got  no  relief,  we  were  in  utter  distress — it  was 

6  wrangles  without,  fears  within.    But  the  God  who  cheers  the  depressed 

7  cheered  us  bv  the  arrival  of  Titus  ;  and  it  was  not  merely  by  his  arrival, 
but  also  by  the  cheer  with  which  he  had  been  encouraged  over  you,  as  he 
reported  to  us  your  longing,  your  mourning,  your  zefiS  for  me,  so  that  I 

8  rejoiced  more  and  more.  For  though  I  cauwil  you  sorrow  with  my  letter, 
I  do  not  regret  it.    I  had  regrets,  it  is  true,  when  I  discovered  ^  that  that 

9  letter  had  caused  you  sorrow  (though  it  was  only  for  a  time) ;  but,  as 
matters  stand,  I  rejoice — not  because  you  had  sorrow,  but  because  you 
had  sorrow  to  repentance.    For  you  had  sorrow  in  God's  way,  that  you 

10  might  suffer  no  loss  through  us ;  for  sorrow  in  God's  way  results  in  repent- 
ance to  salvation — a  repentance  not  to  be  regretted— but  the  sorrow  of 

11  the  world  results  in  death.  Look  at  this  very  fact,  that  you  were  caused 
sorrow  in  God's  way !  what  earnest  care  was  its  result  in  you,  ves  and 
clearing  of  vourselves,  yes  and  indignation,  yes  and  fear,  yes  and  longing, 
yes  and  zeal,  yes  and  punishment  I    You  gave  every  proof  that  you  were 

12  innocent  in  the  business.  So  then,  although  I  wrote  to  you,  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  him  who  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  the  sake  of  I  him  who  was 
wronged,  but  in  order  to  make  clear  to  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  Qod 

13  how  earnestly  you  care  for  us.  Hence  our  cheer.  But  over 
and  above  our  own  cheer  we  rejoiced  more  abundantly  than  ever  at  the 

14  joy  of  TitUB,  because  you  had  all  refreshed  his  spirit.  For  I  was  not 
put  to  shame  over  any  exultation  that  I  had  made  to  him  upon  your 
behalf ;  but  as  all  that  we  said  to  you  was  true,  so  our  exulting  on  your 
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15  behalf  before  Titus  proved  also  to  be  truth.  And  his  affection  for  you  is 
all  the  greater  as  he  recalls  the  obedience  of  you  all,  and  how  you  received 

16  him  witn  fear  and  trembling.  I  rejoice  that  in  everything  you  give  me 
confidence. 

8  1       Now  we  would  inform  you,  brothers,  about  the  grace  of  God  which 

2  has  been  given  to  the  Communities  of  Macedonia.  Amid  a  severe  ordeal 
of  distress,  their  abundant  joy  and  their  deep  poverty  have  had  an  abund- 

3  ant  issue  in  rich  generosity  upon  their  part ;  up  to  their  means  (I  bear 

4  witness)  and  beyond  their  means,  they  of  their  own  free  will  besought  us 
with  urgent  entreaty  for  the  favour  of  i)articipating  in  the  ministry  to 

5  the  saints.  And  they  surpassed  our  expectations.  They  actually  gave 
themselves — first  to  the  Lord,  to  begin  with,  and  to  us  by  the  will  of  God. 

6  So  much  so  that  we  appealed  to  Titus  to  get  this  bounty  completed  among 

7  you  also,  since  it  was  he  who  had  previously  made  a  beginning.  Come, 
as  you  excel  in  everything,  in  faith  and  speech  and  knowledge  and  all 
earnestness  and  in  your  love  to  us,  excel  also  in  this  bounty. 

8  I  do  not  speak  by  wa^  of  command,  but  through  the  earnestness  of  others 

9  I  would  put  the  genuineness  of  your  love  also  to  the  proof.  (For  you  know 
the  bounteous  grace  of  our  Lora  Jesus  Christ ;  how  for  your  sakes,  rich 
though  he  was,  he  became  poor,  that  through  his  poverty  you  might 

10  grow  rich.)  Still,  on  this  subject  I  give  my  opinion  (it  is  for  your  own 
advantage,  you  who  a  year  ago  were  the  first  not  only  in  deed  but  also  in 

11  desire  to  make  a  beginning) ;  complete  the  deed  now  as  well  as  the  desire, 
so  that  after  your  readiness  in  desiring  you  may  likewise  complete  the 

12  doing,  in  proportion  to  what  you  possess.  For  if  the  readiness  is  there,  it 
is  right  welcome — according  to  what  a  man  has,  not  according  to  what  he 

1 3  has  not.    This  does  not  mean  ease  for  other  people  and  hardship  for  you  : 

14  it  is  a  matter  of  equality.  On  the  present  occasion  your  abundance  serves 
to  supply  their  lack,  in  order  that  their  abundance  also  may  come  to 
supplyyour  lack  ;  so  that  there  may  be  equality,  even  as  it  is  written  : 

15  He  whose  gathering  vxu  large  luid  nothing  over. 
And  he  whose  gathering  was  small  had  not  too  little. 

16  Now  thanks  be  to  God  for  putting  into  the  heart  of  Titus  the  same 

17  earnest  care  of  you.    For,  while  he  accepted  our  appeal,  he  has  gone  oflf  to 

18  you  of  his  own  free  will,  so  earnest  is  he.  And  we  have  sent  along  with 
him  the  brother  whose  praise  in  the  gospel  is  known  throughout  all  the 

19  Communities :  further,  ne  was  also  appointed  by  the  CoramuAities  as  our 
fellow-traveller  in  the  matter  of  this  bounty  which  we  are  administering 

20  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord  and  with  encouragement  to  ourselves.  (We  are 
taking  precautions  to  prevent  anyone  from  impugning  us  in  reference  to 

21  this  munificence  which  we  are  administering ;  for  owr  concern  is  for  what  is 
horumrable  not  only  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  but  also  in  the  sight  of  men.) 

22  Alonff  with  them  we  have  also  sent  our  brother,  of  whose  earnestness  we 
have  nad  proof  many  a  time  and  in  many  a  matter,  but  yet  stronger  proof 

23  now  in  the  great  confidence  which  he  has  with  regard  to  you.  Ajb  tor  Titus, 
he  is  my  comrade  and  fellow- worker  in  your  interest.  As  for  our  brothers, 

24  they  are  messengers  from  the  Communities,  a  credit  to  Christ.  Afford  ^ 
them  the  proof  of  your  love,  then,  our  warrant  for  exulting  on  your 

9  1  acccount  before  the  Communities.  For  it  is  superfluous  for  me 

2  to  be  writing  you  on  the  ministry  to  the  saints.  I  know  your  readiness 
and  exult  over  it  on  your  account  to  the  Macedonians ;  "  Achaia,"  I  tell 
them,  "  has  been  prepared  for  a  year  back."    And  your  zeal  has  been  a 

3  stimulus  to  the  most  of  them.  But  I  have  sent  the  brothers  lest  our  exulta- 
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tion  on  your  account  be  rendered  void  in  this  particular,  that  you  may 

4  be  (as  I  have  been  telling  them  you  would  be)  "  prepared "  ;  lest  haply, 
should  any  Macedonians  accompany  me  and  find  you  unprepared,  we  mot 

5  to  say,  you)  might  be  put  to  shame  over  this  confidence.  I  nave  therefore 
considered  it  needful  to  appeal  to  the  brothers  to  go  on  to  you  and  make 
up  beforehand  your  long-promised  liberality,  so  that  it  might  be  ready  as 

6  a  matter  of  liberality  and  not  of  grudgins  avarice.  Mark  this  I 

He  who  sows  sparincl}',  sparingly  wiall  he  also  reap  : 
And  he  who  sows  liberally,  lilierally  shall  he  also  reap. 

7  Let  each  one  give  as  he  has  aetemiined  in  his  heart,  without  any 

8  regret  or  compiusion.  For  it  is  a  cheerful  giver  that  God  loves.  And  God 
has  the  power  of  making  all  grace  abound  to  you,  that  on  all  sides,  at  all 
times,  in  all  ways,  you  may  have  sufficient,  ana  have  ample  for  every  good 

9  work :  even  as  it  is  written, 

He  gcatUrs  dbrocidy  he  gives  to  the  poor; 
His  charity  lasts  for  ever, 

10  Now  he  who  supplies  Vie  sower  with  seed  and  with  bread  for  foody  shall 
supply  and  multiply  your  seed,  and  make  the  fruits  of  your  charity  grow — 

11  as  on  all  sides  you  become  enriched  to  all  generosity,  generosity  that 

12  results  in  thanks^ ving  being  offered  through  us  to  God.  For  the  minister- 
ing of  this  service  not  merely  supplies  the  wants  of  the  saints,  but  also 

13  abounds  throujB;h  many  a  thanKsgiving  to  God.  Through  the  proof 
afforded  by  this  ministry  you  cause  God  to  be  magnified  for  your  sub- 
mission in  confessing  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  for  the  generosity  of  your 

14  contribution  to  them  and  to  all,  while  they  too  pray  for  you  ana  long  for 

15  you  on  account  of  the  surpassing  grace  of  God  tnat  is  with  you.  Thanks 
be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift  1 

13  11       Farewell,  then,  brothers :  be  at  harmony,  be  encouraged,  be  of  the 
same  mind,  be  at  peace.    So  shall  the  God  of  love  and  peace  be  with  you. 

12  Salute  one  another  with  a  saints'  kiBS. 
All  the  saints  salute  you. 

13  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  love  of  God  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all. 
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EOMANS. 

The  epistle  to  the  Romans  marks  the  exact  point  at  which  controrersj 
resolves  itself  naturally  into  dogma.  The  apostle's  doctrine,  disentangled  from 
external  incidents,  is  raised  to  a  higher  level  and  attains  a  freer  and  fuller 
development.  Escaping  f^om  the  violent  antithesis  by  which  it  was  hitherto 
dominated,  it  tends  towards  a  general  and  culminating  synthesis.  Paul  at  last 
brings  Judaism  and  Paganism  within  the  scope  of  his  contemplation.  He  is 
not  content  to  contrast  them  with  his  gospel,  and  to  condemn  them  purely  and 
simply;  he  endeavours  to  understand  them  in  their  historical  function  and 
actual  value,  to  assign  them  their  due  place  as  transitional  but  essential  stages 
in  the  Divine  plan  of  redemption.  In  this  manner  the  new  circle  of  Pauline 
thought  is  enlarged  and  completed.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  sphere  of 
the  conscience,  it  conquers  the  domain  of  history.  The  epistle  to  the  Romans 
is  the  first  attempt  at  what  we  should  call,  in  modern  phrase,  a  philosophy  of 
the  religious  history  of  mankind.- 


1^-17  Introduction. 

ii8_^  Doirmatlo  I  Uprightness,  missed  by  Paganism  and 

Judaism, 
attainable  by  faith  in  Christ.     Evidence 
for  this  in 
3"-4»  the  OT  and  the  Law— the 

problem    of    Abraham 
and  his  faith, 
5*"*'  the  Christian  experience, 

5""^  the  history  of  humanity — 

Adam  and  Jesus. 
6^  Obligations  of  this  Christian  freedom: 

the  problem  of  sin, 
the  problem  of  the  moral  law. 
The  career  of  life  in  the  Christian  spirit. 
9-11  The  problem  of  Israel :  rejection  of  Israel  in  relation 

to  God's  purpose  and  justice — 
its  cause  and  significance. 

12-1  fi^  KthlCAl  t  A  cycle  of  Christian  duties  and  relationships — 
12'"^*  to  one  anotlicr. 

12"-18»  to  the  world. 

Toleration  and  consideration. 

2^4-88  personal  i  Object  of  epistle :  coming  visit  to  Rome. 
16"-»  Greetings. 

[16»-*1  Doxology. 
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1  1  Paul,  a  slave  of  Jesus  Clirist,  called  to  be  an  apostle,  set  apart  for  tlie 

2  gospel  of  God — which  he  formerly  promised  by  his  prophets  in  holy 

3  scriptures — concerning  his  Son,  who  was  bom   of   David's   offspring 

4  according  to  the  flesh,  and  installed  as  Son  of  God  with  power  according 
to  the  spirit  of  holiness  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  even  Jesus  Christ 

5  our  Lord,  through  whom  we  received  the  favour  of  being  commissioned 

6  to  secure  obedience  to  the  faith  for  his  name's  sake  among  all  the  nations, 

7  among  whom  you  yourselves  are  also,  called  to  be  Jesus  Christ's : 

to  all  who  are  in  Rome,  God's  beloved  ones,  called  to  be  saints ; 
grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

8  At  the  very  outset,  I  thank  mv  God  through  Jesus  Christ  for  you  all, 

9  because  your  faith  is  proclaimed  through  the  whole  world.  For  God, 
whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  is  my  witness,  that 

10  without  ceasing  I  always  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers,  entreating 
that  some  day  at  last  1  may  be  sped  upon  my  way  to  you  by  the  will  of 

11  GRkL    For  I  am  yearning  to  see  you  that  I  may  impart  to  vou  some 

12  spiritual  privilege,  so  that  you  may  be  established ;  that  is,  so  that  I  also 

13  may  be  comforted  among  you,  I  by  your  faith  as  you  by  mine.  I 
would  not  have  you  ignorant,  brothers,  that  I  often  purposed  to  come  to 
you  (yet  up  till  now  I  have  been  prevented)  to  possess  some  fruit  among 

14  vou  as  well  as  among  the  rest  of  the  nations.    To  Greeks  and  to  bar- 

15  Darians,  to  wise  and  to  foolish,  I  am  debtor.    Hence  my  eagerness  to 

16  preach  the  goepel  to  you  in  Rome  as  welL  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
gospel ;  it  is  God's  power  for  salvation  to  every  one  who  believes,  to  the 

17  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek.  For  in  it  God's  uprightness  is  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith,  as  it  is  written :  Now  by  faith  shiui  the  upright  live, 

18  For  God's  wrath  is  revealed  from  heaven  a^inst  all  the  impiety  and 

19  iniquity  of  men  who  impede  the  truth  by  iniquitv  ;  inasmuch  as  what  is 
to  be  known  of  Gkxl  is  disclosed  to  them.    God  himself  disclosed  it  to 

20  them  ;  for  from  the  creation  of  the  world  his  invisible  things,  Ms  ever- 
lasting power  and  divinity,  are  clearly  seen,  understood  mrough  the 

21  things  of  his  workmanship.  So  they  are  without  excuse,  inasmuch  as 
they  knew  God  yet  neither  honoured  him  as  God  nor  gave  him  thsmks. 
Thev  were  befooled  as  the^  reasoned,  and  their  ignorant  heart  was  dark- 

22, 23  ened ;  pretending  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools  and  exchanged  the  majesty 

of  the  imperishable  Oodfor  the  likeness  of  an  image  of  perishing  man,  of 
24  birds,  of  thin^  fourfooted  and  creeping.  Wherefore  God  cave 

them  up  in  the  desires  of  their  hearts  to  impurity,  to  dishonour  uieir 
26  bodies  among  themselves — men  who  had  exchanged  the  truth  of  Gk)d  for 

what  is  false,  worshipping  and  serving  the  created  rather  than  the  Creator, 
26  who  is  blessed  for  ever :  Amen.    Therefore  God  gave  them  up  to  vile 

passions  :  their  women  exchanged  the  sexual  use  that  is  naturcQ  for  the 

'3 
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27  unnaturai ;  and  so  too  the  men,  abandoning  the  natural  use  of  the 
woman,  flamed  up  in  their  lust  for  one  another,  men  perpetrating  un- 
seemliness with  men  and  receiving  within  themselves  the  due  reconi- 

28  Dense  of  their  error.  And  as  they  disdained  to  keep  God  in  their 
knowledge,  God  ^ve  them  up  to  a  re])robate  mind,  to  do  what  is  un- 

29  befitting,  filled  with  all  iniquity,  wickedness,  covetousness,  and  malice, 
full  of  envy,  murder,  quarrelling,  deceit,  and  malignity,  slanderers, 

30  defamers,  loathed  bv  Gk)d,  outrageous,  haughty,  braggarts,  devisers  of 

31  evil,  disobedient  to  tneir  parents,  ignorant,  untrue  to  their  word,  without 

32  natural  affection,  unmerciful — men  aware  of  God's  ordinance,  that  those 
who  practise  such  things  deserve  death,  yet  not  only  themselves  doing 
the  very  things,  but  also  applauding  those  who  practise  them. 

2  1        Wherefore  thou  art  without  excuse,  0  man,  whoever  thou  art  that 
judgest ;  in  judging  the  other  man  thou  art  condemning  thyself,  for  thou 

2  that  judgest  art  practising  the  very  things.    We  know  that  the  doom  of 
God  falls  justly  upon  those  who  practise  such  things. 

3  And  dost  thou  imagine,  0  man,  who  judgest  those  who  practise 

such  thin^  and  doest  the  same  thyself. 
That  thou  snalt  escape  the  doom  of  Qod  ? 

4  Or  art  thou  despising  the  riches  of  his  kindness  and  forbearance 

and  long-sunering. 
Not  knowing  that  tne  kindness  of  God  points  thee  to  repentance  ? 

5  With  thy  stubbornness  and  impenitent  heart  thou  art  laying  up 

wrath  for  thyself 
At  the  day  of  wrath,  when  the  just  doom  of  God  is  revealed  : 

6  Who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  loorJcSj 

7  To  those  who  patiently  in  good  work  seek  praise  and  honour  and 

the  imperishable, 
eternal  lu  e ; 

8  But  to  those  who  factionsly  disobey  the  truth  and  moreover  obey 

iniquitv, 
anger  and  wrath — 

9  Distress  and  calamity  fall  upon  every  human  soul  that  perpetrates  evil, 

Upon  the  Jew  first  and  also  upon  the  Greek  : 

10  But  praise  and  honour  and  peace  are  for  everyone  who  does  what 

is  good. 
For  tne  Jew  first  and  also  for  the  Greek. 

11  For  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 

12  All  who  have  sinned  apart  from  law. 

Apart  from  law  shall  they  also  perish : 
And  all  who  have  sinned  under  law, 
By  law  shall  they  be  condemned. 

13  For  those  who  hear  law  are  not  upright  before  God, 

14  It  is  those  that  obey  law  who  shall  be  justified  [For  when  Gentiles 
who  have  no  law  obey  by  nature  the  requirement  of  the  law,  they  are  a 

15  law  to  themselves,  although  they  have  no  law — men  who  show  written  in 
their  hearts  the  work  required  by  the  law ;  while  their  conscience  also 
bears  witness  to  it,  indeed  their  thoughts  accuse  or  it  may  be  defend  them, 

16  one  with  another]  in  the  day  when  God  judges  the  secrets  of  men, 
according  to  my  gospel,  by  Jesus  Christ. 

17  But  if  thou  bearest  the  name  of  "  Jew,"  relying  on  the  law,  exulting 

18  in  God,  knowing  his  will,  prizing  the  things  that  transcend,  getting  in- 

19  struction  from  the  law,  and  confident  that  thou  art  thyself  a  guide  to  the 

20  blind,  a  light  to  those  in  darkness,  a  corrector  of  the  stupid,  a  teacher  of 
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children,  since  in  the  law  thou  hast  the  embodiment  of  knowledge  and 

21  truth — well  then,  thou  teacher  of  another  person,  teachest  thou  not 

22  thyself  ?  thou  preacher  against  stealing,  dost  thou  steal  ?  thou  forbidder 
of  adultery,  dost  thou  commit  adultery  ?  thou  detester  of  idols,  dost  thou 

23  rob  temples  ?  thou  who  art  exulting  in  the  law,  art  thou  transgressing  the 

24  law  and  dishonouring  God  ?    Why,  it  is 

owing  to  you  that  OocPa  name  is  maligned  among  the  OentileSj 
even  as  it  is  written ; 

25  Circumcision  is  indeed  of  use,  if  thou  art  observing  the  law : 

But  if  thou  art  transgressing  the  law,  thy  circumcision  is  turned  to 
uncircumcision. 

26  If  then  the  Uncircumcision  keep  the  ordinance  of  the  law, 

shall  not  its  uncircumcision  be  reckoned  as  circumcision  ? 

27  And  shall  not  the  Uncircumcision  which  by  nature  fulfils  the  law 

judge  thee  who  with  written  law  and  circiuncision  art  a  trans- 
gressor of  the  law  ? 

28  He  is  no  Jew  who  is  one  outwardly, 

nor  is  circumcision  something  outward  in  the  flesh : 

29  He  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly, 

and  circumcision  is  of  the  heart,  wrought  by  the  spirit  not  by  the 
written  law, 
whose  praise  is  of  Qod,  not  of  men. 
3  1       What  18  the  Jew's  advantage,  then  1  or,  what  is  the  use  of  circum- 

2  dsion  ?   Much  in  every  way.    This  at  the  outset :  that  the  oracles  of  Qod 

3  were  intrusted  to  them.    What  though  some  were  unfaithful  ?  is  their 

4  faithlessness  to  annul  the  faithfulness  of  God  ?  God  forbid !  let  God  be 
truthful,  but  every  man  perfidious  ;  even  as  it  is  written, 

ThaJt  thou  mightestbe  vindicaJted  in  what  thou  sayest. 
And  win  whm  thou  art  on  trial. 

5  But  if  our  iniquity  establishes  Gkxl's  justice,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Is 
€k)d  unjust  because  he  inflicts  wrath  ?    (I  use  a  merely  human  way  of 

6,  7  speaking.)    God  forbid  t  otherwise  how  is  he  to  judge  the  world  ?    If 
through  mv  perfidy  the  truth  of  God  redounded  to  his  honour,  says  one, 

8  why  am  I  too  still  judged  then  to  be  a  sinner  ?  why  not  (as  we  are 
slanderously  reported — and  as  some  people  declare  we  say)  "let  us  do 
evil  that  good  may  come"  ?    Such  conduct  is  iustlv  condemned. 

9  What  then  ?  are  we  better  off  ?  Not  at  all.  For  against  Jews  as  well 
as  Greeks  we  have  already  brought  the  charge  that  all  are  under  sin ; 

10  ev^i  as  it  is  written, 

There  is  none  upright^  not  one; 

11  There  is  none  to  understand,  none  to  seek  after  Qod; 

12  AU  have  siwervedy  have  turned  bad  together. 

There  is  none  to  show  kindness,  not  so  much  as  one, 

13  An  open  sepulchre  is  their  throat, 

frith  their  tongues  have  they  deceived. 
Venom  of  asps  is  under  their  lips — 

14  Whose  m>(nUh  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness, 

15  Stnfi  are  their  feet  to  shed  blood, 

16  Destruction  and  ccdamity  are  in  their  ways, 

17  And  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not  kncwn ; 

18  There  is  no  fear  of  Ood  before  their  eyes, 

19  Now  we  know  in  all  that  the  law  says,  it  speaks  to  those  who  are 
under  the  law,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped  and  all  the  world 

20  brought  under  the  judgment  of  God  ;  inasmuch  aa  in  his  sight  no  flesh 
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shall  be  justified  by  deeds  of  law.    For  through  law  is  the  knowledge 
of  sin. 

21  But,  as  it  is,  the  divine  uprightness  has  been  disclosed  apart  from 

22  law,  though  the  law  and  the  prophets  witness  to  it ;  that  is,  the  divine 
uprightness  which  through  faith  m  Jesus  Christ  is  ifor  all  who  believe. 

23  Tnere  is  no  difference  ;  all  have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  majesty  of 

24  God,  being  freely  justified  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  which 

25  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  designed  to  be  through  faith  a  sacrifice  of 
propitiation  by  his  blood,  in  proof  of  his  uprightoess,  seeing  that  the 

26  former  sins  had  been  let  pass  tnrough  the  forbearance  of  God — in  proof 
of  his  uprightness  at  the  present  time,  that  he  might  be  just  himself  and 

27  might  justify  the  man  of  faith  in  Jesus.  Then  where  is  the 
exmting?    Shut  out    By  what  kind  of  law  ?  a  law  of  deeds  ?    No,  by  a 

28  law  of  laith.    For  we  reckon  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  apart  from 

29  deeds  of  law.    What  I  is  God  only  the  God  of  Jews  ?    Is  he  not  tne  God  of 

30  Gentiles  also  ?  Assuredly,  of  Gentiles  also,  seeing  that  it  is  one  God  who 
shall  justify  the  Circumcision  in  consequence  of  feith  and  the  Uncircum- 

31  cision  through  the  same  faith.  Then  "  through  faith  "  do  "  we  annul  the 
law  "  ?    God  forbid  1  we  uphold  the  law. 

I  1       What  then  shall  we  say  was  gained  by  Abraham  our  forefather  after 

2  the  flesh  ?    If  '^  Abraham  was  justified  by  deeds,"  he  has  something  to 

3  exult  about.    But  not  to  exult  before  God.    For  what  saith  the  scripture  ? 

4  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  counted  to  him  as  uprightness.    Now  a 

5  worker  has  his  wages  counted  as  a  due,  not  as  a  favour  ;  whereas  one  who 
is  no  worker  but  a  believer  on  him  who  justifies  the  impious,  has  his  faith 

6  counted  as  uprightness.    Just  as  David  also  pronounces  that  man  to  be 
"  happy,"  to  whom  God  counts  uprightness  apart  from  deeds  ; 

7  Sappy  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven  and  whose  svns  are  covered  I 

8  Happy  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  will  not  count  sin! 

0  Is  this  nappiness  then  pronounced  for  the  Circumcision,  or  for  the 
Uncircumcision  as  well?    We  say,  Abraham^ s faith  was  counted  to  him  as 

10  uprightness.    Then  how  was  it  counted  ?    When  he  was  in  circumcision 

11  or  in  uncircumcision?  In  uncircumcision,  not  circumcision.  And  he 
received  the  sign  of  drcvmdsion  as  a  seal  of  the  uprightness  which  belonged 
to  the  faith  he  had  when  he  was  in  uncircumcision^  so  that  he  might 
be  the  father  of  all  who  believe  amid  uncircumcision,  that  uprightness 

12  might  be  oount^d  to  them,  and  the  father  of  circumcision  to  those  who  not 
only  belong  to  the  Circumcision  but  also  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  faith  which 

13  our  father  Abraham  had  when  he  was  in  uncircumcision.  For 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  or  to  his  offspring,  that  he  should  be  heir 
of  the  world,  came  not  through  the  law  but  through  the  uprightness  of 

14  faith.    For  if  those  who  are  of  the  law  are  heirs,  then  faith  is  void,  the 

15  promise  vain.    (For  the  law  results  in  wrath  ;  but  where  there  is  no  law, 

16  there  is  no  transgression  either.)  Therefore  heirship  is  of  faith,  so  as  to 
be  a  matter  of  grace,  in  order  that  the  promise  may  be  confirmed  to  all 
the  offspring;,  not  merely  to  the  offspring  which  is  of  the  law,  but  also  to 

17  the  seed  which  is  of  Abraham's  faith  (who  is  father  of  us  all ;  as  it  is 
written :  father  of  many  nations  have  I  mxide  thee)  by  the  judgment  of  the 
God  whom  he  believed,  who  makes  the  dead  live  and  calls  into  being  the 

18  things  which  are  not — Abraham,  who  against  hope  believed  in  hope ;  that 
he  should  h%  father  of  many  nations,  according  to  the  saying,  so  shall  ihy 

19  offspring  be — without  becoming  weak  in  faith,  he  marked  his  own  body, 
which  was  now  as  good  as  dead  (he  was  already  about  a  hundred  years 

20  old),  also  the  deadness  of  Sara's  womb,  yet  hesitated  not  in  unbelief  over 
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21  Qod's  promise,  but  grew  strong  in  faith,  doing  honour  to  Qod  and  being 

22  fully  convinced  that  he  was  able  to  do  what  he  had  promised.    Therefore 

23  it  was^  counted  to  him  as  uprightness.  Now  the  word  "t^  v^as 

24  counted  to  him"  was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  us,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  counted,  as  we  believe  on  him  who  raised  from 

25  the  dead  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  was  delivered  up  for  our  trespasses  and  raised 
for  our  justification. 

5  1       Justified  then  by  faith,  we  have  ^  peace  with  Qod  through  our  Lord 

2  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  also  we  have  obtained  ^  our  access  into  this 
grace  in  which  we  stand.    And  we  exult  in  hope  of  the  majesty  of  Qod. 

3  Not  onl^  so,  but  we  exult  also  in  our  distresses,  knowing  that  distress 

4  results   in   patient  endurance,  patient  endurance  in  tried  character, 

5  tried  character  in  hope ;  and  hope  does  not  disamtoint,  because  the  love 
of  Qod  has  been  poured  out  in  our  hearts  through  the  holy  Spirit  given 

6  to  us.    For  Christ,  while  we  were  still  weak,  died  at  the  appointed  time 

7  for  impious  men  (even  for  an  upriffht  man  one  will  hardly  die :  though 
perhaps  for  what  is  eood,  one  might,  if  need  be,  bring  himself  to  di^ ; 

8  Qod  proves  his  own  love  to  us  in  this,  that  Christ  died  for  us  while  we 

9  were  still  sinners.    Much  more  then,  as  we  are  now  justified  by  his  blood, 

10  we  shall  be  saved  through  him  tem  the  Wrath.  For  if,  when  we  were 
enemies,  we  were  reconci^  to  Qod  through  the  death  of  his  Son ;  much 

11  more,  after  being  reconciled,  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life.  Not 
only  so,  but  we  exult  also  in  Qod  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  we  have  now  received  the  reconciliation. 

12  Therefore,  as  through  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world,  and  through 

13  sin  death ;  and  so  deatn  soread  to  all  men,  seeing  that  all  sinned : — K>r 
sin  was  in  the  world  already  before  law ;  but  in  the  absence  of  law,  sin 

14  is  not  charged.  Nevertheless,  from  Adam  to  Moses  death  reigned,  even 
over  those  who  did  not  sin  after  the  likeness  of  Adam's  transgression, 
who  is  a  type  of  him  who  is  to  come. 

15  But  ver^  different  is  the  free  gift  from  the  trespass. 

For  since  the  many  died  by  the  one  man's  trespass, 
Much  more  did  the  grace  of  Qod  and  that  free  gift 
Which  is  by  the  grace  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ  abound  to  the  many. 

16  And  the  free  gift  is  not  occasioned  as  by  one  who  sinned. 

For  while  the  judgment  passed  from  one  into  condemnation. 
The  free  nft  pass^  from  many  trespasses  into  justification. 

17  For  since  oy  the  one  man's  trespass  death  reigned  through  the  one, 

Much  more  shall  those  who  receive  the  abundant  grace  and  free 
Reign  in  life  through  the  One,  Jesus  Christ,      [gift  of  uprightness 

18  Well  then,  as  through  one  man's  trespass  the  issue  was  conaemnation 

for  all. 
So  also  through  the  upright  act  of  One  the  issue  for  all  is  justifica- 
tion to  life. 

19  For  just  as  through  the  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  consti- 

tuted sinners. 
So  also  through  the  obedience  of  the  One  shall  the  many  be  con- 
stituted upright. 

20  Now  the  law  came  in  between  to  increase  the  trespass  : 

But  where  sin  increased,  grace  abounded  to  overflowing ; 

21  So  that  as  sin  reigned  in  death, 

Qrace  might  also  reign  through  uprightness  to  life  eternal,  through 
Jesus  Cnrist  our  Lord. 
1  Omitting  [[»«)I1.  «  Reading  i%0/uf.  «  Omitting  [[rf  Wrrw]]. 
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6  I       What  then  shall  we  say  ?    Are  we  to  "  continue  in  sin  tliat  grace  may 

2  increase "  ?    God  f orhid  !    We  who  died  to  sin,  how  shall  we  live  in  it 

3  any  longer  ?    What !   are  you  ignorant  that  all  we  who  were  baptized 

4  into  Christ  Jesus  were  baptized  into  his  death  ?  We  were  buried  with 
him,  then,  through  our  baptism  into  that  death  of  his,  in  order  that  as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  through  the  majesty  of  the  Father,  so  we 
might  also  walk  in  newness  of  life. 

5  For  if  we  have  become  united  with  the  likeness  of  his  death, 

We  shall  be  united  also  with  that  of  his  resurrection  ; 

6  As  we  know  that  our  old  man  was  crucified  with  him, 

In  order  to  do  away  with  the  body  of  sin, 
That  we  should  be  slaves  to  sin  no  more. 

7  (For  one  who  has  died  is  absolved  from  sin.) 

8  Now  if  we  died  with  Christ, 

We  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him  ; 

9  For  we  know  that  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead,  he  dies  no  more, 

Death  is  lord  over  him  no  more  ; 
10  In  dying  he  died  once  for  all  to  sin, 

But  in  living  he  lives  for  God. 
U  So  also  do  you  reckon  yourselves  as  dead  to  sin. 

But  alive  for  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

1 2  Let  not  sin  then  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  getting  its  desires  obeyed, 

1 3  Nor  go  on  presenting  your  members  to  sin  as  implements  for  vice ; 
But  present  yourselves  to  God  as  men  alive  from  the  dead. 

And  your  members  to  Gk>d  as  implements  for  uprightness. 

14  Sin  is  not  to  be  lord  over  you ; 

For  you  are  not  under  any  law,  but  under  grace. 
16       What  then  ?  are  we  to  "  sin,  because  we  are  not  under  the  law  but 

16  under  grace  "  ?    Qod  forbid  !    Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  the  slaves 
of  him  whom  you  obey,  to  whom  you  present  yourselves  as  obedient  slaves, 

17  be  it  of  sin  for  death  or  of  obedience  for  uprightness  ?    But,  thank  Gk)d, 
though  you  were  slaves  of  sin  you  became  cordially  obedient  to  that  type 

18  of  teaching  to  which  you  were  handed  over.    Freed  from  sin  you  became 

19  slaves  to  uprightness.    (I  am  speaking  from  a  human  standpoint,  owing 
to  the  wealmess  of  your  flesh.) 

As  you  presented  your  members  to  the  service  of  impurity  and 
wicKedness  for  wickedness, 
So  now  present  your  members  to  the  service  of  uprightness  for 
sanctincation. 

20  For  when  you  were  slaves  to  sin,  you  were  free  so  far  as  uprightness 

is  concerned. 

21  What  fruit  then  had  you  at  that  time?  simply  fruit  of  which 

you  are  now  ashamea, 

actions  whose  outcome  is  death. 

22  But  now,  freed  from  sin,  and  enslaved  to  God, 

You  have  your  fruit  in  sanctification, 
and — as  the  outcome — ^life  eternal. 

23  For  the  pay  of  sin  is  death. 

But  God's  free  gift  is  life  eternal  in  Christ  our  Lord. 

7  1        What !  are  you  ignorant,  brothers — I  am  speaking  to  men  who  know 

2  what  law  is — that  the  law  is  lord  over  a  man  during  his  lifetime?  The 
married  woman  is  by  law  bound  to  her  husband  while  he  is  alive  ;  but 

3  if  the  husband  dies,  she  has  done  with  the  law  of  "the  husband."  Well 
then,  while  the  husband  is  alive,  she  shall  be  styled  "adulteress"  if  she 
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becomee  another  man's ;  but  if  the  husband  dies,  she  is  free  from  the 
4  law,  so  that  she  is  no  adulteress  when  she  becomes  another  man's.    So 

is  it  with  you  also,  my  brothers.    You  were  made  dead  to  the  law 

through  the  body  of  Christ,  so  as  to  become  Another's,  to  belong  to  him 
6  who  was  raised  from  the  dead — that  we  might  bear  fruit  to  GcS.    For, 

when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  our  sinful  passions  which  were  due  to  the 

6  law  wrought  in  our  members  to  bear  fruit  to  death.  But  now  we  have 
done  with  the  law,  we  died  to  what  held  us ;  so  that  we  serve  in  newness 
of  spirit,  and  not  in  oldness  of  written  law. 

7  What  then  shall  we  sav  ?  That  "  the  law  is  sin  "  1  God  forbid  I  Yet, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  law,  I  would  not  have  come  to  know  sin.  For 
indeed  I  would  not  have  understood  what  it  is  to  covet,  unless  the  law 

8  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  But  sin  seized  its  opportunity  and  through 
the  commandment  its  result  in  me  was  covetousness  of  every  kind  ;  lor 

0  apart  from  law,  sin  is  lifeless.    At  one  time  I  was  living  apart  from  law ; 

10  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  sprang  to  life  and  I  died.  Yea, 
the  commandment  which  is  for  life,  proved  in  my  experience  death. 

11  For  sin  seized  its  opportunity,  beguiled  me  through  the  commandment, 

12  and  through  the  commandment  Mlled  me.    So  the  law  at  least  is  holy, 

13  and  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  of  value. — Then  did  what  is  of 
value  become  death  to  me  ?  Qod  forbid  !  It  was  sin,  sin  resulting  in 
death  for  me  through  what  is  good,  that  it  might  be  exhibited  as  sin, 
that  through  the  commandment  sin  might  become  sinful  beyond  measure. 

14  For  we  know  the  law  is  spiritual ;  but  I  am  a  creature  of  flesh,  sold 

1 5  under  sin ;  I  know  not  what  I  am  executing.    I  do  not  act  according  to 

16  my  will ;  I  am  doing  what  I  hate.    Now  if  I  am  acting  a^inst  my  will, 

17  I  concur  in  the  excellence  of  the  law.    Yet  as  things  are,  it  is  no  longer 

18  I  who  execute,  but  sin  which  dwells  within  me.  For  in  me,  that  is  in 
my  flesh,  I  know  that  no  good  dwells.     To  will  I  find  is  attainable,  but 

19  not  to  execute  what  is  go^.    For  I  am  not,  according  to  mv  will,  aoing 

20  good ;  I  am  acting  against  my  wiU,  for  eviL  Now  if  I  am  aoing  what  is 
exactly  against  mv  will,  it  is  no  lon^r  I  who  execute,  it  is  sin  which  dwells 

21  in  me.    As  for  the  law  then,  this  is  my  experience :  when  my  will  is  to 

22  do  flood,  evil  (I  find)  is  alone  attainable.     For  with  the  inner  man  1 

23  glamy  approve  God's  law  ;  but  in  my  members  I  discover  another  law, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind  and  bringing  me  captive  under 

24  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members.    Wretched  man  that  I  am  1  who 

25  shall  rescue  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?  Thanks  be  to  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  I    Well  then,  left  to  myself,  I  serve  God's  law  with  the 

8  1  mind,  but  sin's  law  with  the  flesh.  Now,  therefore,  there  is  no 

2  condemnation  for  those  in  Christ  Jesus ;  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in 

3  Christ  Jesus  has  brought  freedom  ^  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  For  God 
effected  what  the  law  found  impossible,  as  there  the  flesh  made  it  weak : — 
by  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  as  a  sin-offering, 

4  he  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  so  that  the  ordinance  of  the  law  might  be 
fulfilled  in  us,  as  we  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit. 

5  For  those  who  are  after  the  flesh  mind  the  affairs  of  the  flesh. 

But  those  who  are  after  the  spirit,  the  affairs  of  the  spirit. 

6  The  mind  of  the  flesh  is  death — 

But  the  mind  of  the  spirit  is  life  and  peace — 

7  Inasmuch  as  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against  God ; 

For  to  God's  law  it  does  not,  indeed  it  cannot,  subject  itself. 

8  Those  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God  : 

1  Omitting  «t. 
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9  But  you  are  not  in  the  flesh,  you  are  in  the  spirit, 

Seeing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  you. 
If  anyone  nas  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his ; 

10  But  if  Christ  is  in  you,  « 

While  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin,  the  Spirit  is  life  because 
of  uprightness. 

11  And  if  the  Spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwells 

in  you, 
He  who  raised  up  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  also  make 
your  mortal  bodies  live  through  his  Spirit  dwelling  in  you. 

12  Well  then,  brothers,  we  are  debtors — not  to  the  flesh,  to  live  after  the 
flesh; 

13  If  you  live  after  the  flesh, 

death  awaits  you : 
But  if  by  the  Spirit  you  put  the  doings  of  the  body  to  death, 
life  shall  be  yours. 

14  For  all  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  these  are  sons  of  God. 

15  You  did  not  receive  a  spirit  of  bondage,  to  fall  back  into  fear : 
You  received  a  CT)irit  of  sonship,  whereby  we  crv  "Abba  1  Father ! " 

16  The  Spirit  itself  bears  witness  with  our  spirit  tW  we  are  children 

of  God. 

17  And  if  children,  then  heirs. 

Heirs  of  God  and  heirs  along  with  Christ, 
Seeing  that  we  suffer  with  him,  that  with  him  also  we  may  be  exalted. 

18  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to 

19  be  compared  with  the  majesty  which  is  to  be  revealed  in  us.    For  in 
eager  anticipation  the  creation  waits  for  the  sons  of  God  to  be  revealed. 

20  For  the  creation  was  made  subject  to  frailty,  not  from  its  own  choice  but 

21  by  the  will  of  him  who  subjected  it,  the  hope  being  that  the  creation 
itself  also  was  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 

22  freedom  of  the  majesty  of  God's  children.     Indeed  we  know  that  all  the 
creation  groans  and  travails  in  pain,  together  with  them,  up  to  the  present 

23  time.    And  not  only  so,  but  even  we  with  the  firstfruits  of  the  Spirit,  we 
also  groan  within  ourselves  as  we  wait  for  our  sonship,  even  for  the  release 

24  of  our  body.    Yea  for  hope  were  we  saved.    Now  a  seen  hope  is  no  hope. 

25  Who  hopes  for  what  he  sees  ?  ^    Whereas  if  we  are  hoping  for  what  we 
do  not  see,  we  wait  for  it  with  patience. 

26  Likewise  the  Spirit  also  helps  our  weakness ; 

For  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for,  according  to  our  need. 
But  the  Spirit  itself  pleads  on  our  behalf  with  groans  unutterable. 

27  And  the  Searcher  of  hearts  knows  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 

Knows  that  it  is  pleading  for  the  saints  according  to  God's  will. 

28  Now  we  know  that  God  makes  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  those 
who  love  him,  to  those  who  are  called  in  virtue  of  his  purpose. 

29  For  those  whom  he  fore-knew,  he  also  fore-appomted. 

To  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  Son, 

That  he  might  be  the  first-bom  among  manv  brothers. 

30  And  whom  he  fore-appointed,  these  he  also  called  : 
And  whom  he  called,  these  he  also  justified  : 

And  whom  he  justified,  these  he  also  exalted. 

31  What  then  shall  we  say  to  this  ?    If  God  is  for  us,  who  is  against  us  ? 

32  He  who  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
shall  he  not  also  bestow  on  us  all  things  with  him  ? 

1  Beading  I  ykp  0xtxu  rU  ixrr.ti. 
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33  Who  shall  bring  a  charge  agaiuBt  God's  chosen  ? 

It  is  Qod  who  jusUfies. 

34  JFho  is  U  that  condim/ns  f 

It  is  Christ  ^  who  died — yes,  and  who  was  raised, 
Who  is  at  God's  right  hand, 
Who  also  pleads  for  ns. 

35  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ? 

Distress  or  calamity  or  persecution  or  famine  or  nakedness  or 

36  peril  or  sword  (even  as  it  is  written : 
For  iky  saike  a/re  we  hilled  the  whole  day  Iotw, 
We  are  reckoned  as  sheep  for  the  slattghter)  f 

37  Nay  in  all  this  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  who  loved  us. 

38  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life  nor  angels  nor  princi- 

39  palities  nor  the  present  nor  the  future  nor  powers  nor  height  nor  depth 
nor  au^ht  else  created  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 

91       I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not — my  conscience  bears  me  witness 

2  in  the  noly  Spirit — that  I  suffer  great  sorrow  and  unceasing  pain  in  my 

3  heart.    For  I  could  wish  myself  accursed  and  banished  from  Christ  for 

4  the  sake  of  my  brothers,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  men  who 
are  Israelites,  whose  are  the  sonship  and  the  Glory  and  the  covenants 
and  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  services  of  worship  and  the  promises, 

5  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  from  whom  is  Christ  (so  far  as  regards  the 

6  flesh).  He  who  is  over  all  is  God,  blessed  for  ever :  Amen.  Not,  however, 
that  the  word  of  Gk>d  has  failed  I    Far  from  it. 

For  not  all  those  who  belong  to  Israel  are  Israel ; 

7  Ntw",  and  all  are  not  children  because  they  are  Abraham's  ofiPspring : 

Thy  offswmg  shall  he  reckoned  through  Isaac, 

8  That  is,  the  children  of  the  flesh  are  not  children  of  God,  it  is  the 

9  children  of  the  promise  who  are  counted  as  offspring.  For  this  is  the 
word  of  promise : 

About  this  time  I wiU  come  and  Sara  shall  have  a  son. 

10  And  further,  when  Rebekah  also  conceived  by  one  man,  by  *our  father 

11  Isaac — ^though  the  children  were  not  yet  bom  and  had  done  nothing, 
either  ^ood  or  bad  (that  the  Divine  purpose  which  works  by  choice  might 

12  stand,  independent  of  deeds,  entirely  a  matter  of  his  calling)^she  was 

13  told,  The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger ;  even  as  it  is  written, 

Jacob  I  loved,  btU  Esau  I  hated. 

14  What  then  shall  we  say  ?    Is  there  injustice  with  God  ?    God  forbid  1 

15  He  saith  to  Moses, 

I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  have  m^cy, 

And  IwUl  have  comj>assion  on  whom  I  have  compassion. 

16  So  then  it  is  not  a  question  of  him  who  wills,  nor  of  nim  who  runs,  but 

17  of  Qod  who  has  mercy.    For  the  scripture  saith  to  Pharaoh, 

For  this  very  end  have  I  raised  thee  up, 
that  I  might  show  my  power  in  thee, 
and  that  my  name  might  be  published  abroad  in  all  the  earth. 

18  So  then,  he  has  mercy  on  whom  he  wills. 

And  whom  he  wills  he  renders  stiLbbom, 

19  Thou  wilt  say  to  me  then,  "  Why  does  he  still  find  fault  ?    who  can 

20  oppose  his  purpose  ? "    Nay,  but  who  art  thou,  0  man,  to  answer  back  to 
God  ?    Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  who  formed  it,  "  Why  didst  thou 

21  make  me  thus  ? "    What  1  has  not  the  potter  a  right  over  the  clay  to  make 

1  Omitting  [['l^f^T], 
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out  of  the  same  lump  one  part  a  vessel  for  honour  and  another  for  dis- 

22  honour  ?     And  what  if  God,  though  wishing  to  show  his  wrath  and 
display  his  power,  tolerated  with  much   longsuflFerins  vessels  of  wrath 

23  fashioned  for  destractiony  that  ^  he  might  display  the  riches  of  his  majesty 
upon  vessels  of  mercy  which  he  had  previously  prepared  for  majesty, 

24  even  upon  us  whom  he  called  not  only  from  the  Jews  but  also  from  the 

25  Qen tiles  ?    As  he  saith  also  in  Hosea : 

J%ose  who  were  not  my  people  I  will  call  **  my  people^*' 
And  her  who  was  not  beloved,  "  beloved  "  ; 

26  And  it  shall  be  that  in  the  place  where  they  were  told,  "  You  are  not  my 

people,** 
There  shaU  they  be  called  ^*  Sons  of  the  living  God,** 

27  And  Isaiah  cries  regarding  Israel :   Thotigh  the  number  of  the  sons  of 

28  Israel  be  like  the  sand  of  the  sea,  it  is  the  remnant  that  shall  be  saved;  for  the 
Lord  will  accomplish  his  word  upon  the  eoHh  with  completeness  and  despatch. 

29  And  even  a&  Isaiah  has  foretold : 

Had  not  the  Lord  of  SabcUkh  left  us  a  residue, 

We  had  become  Uke  Sodom,  we  had  been  made  like  Gomorra. 

30  What  then  shall  we  say  1    That  Gentiles  who  did  not  press  on  after 
uprightness  overtook  uprightness,  aye  and  the  uprightness  which  is  from 

31  faith;  while  Israel,  who  did  press  on  after  the  law  of  uprightness,  failed 

32  to  attain  the  law.  And  why  ?  Because  they  pressed  on,  not  by  faith  but  as 

33  by  deeds.  They  stumbled  over  the  stone  of  stumhling :  even  as  it  is  written, 

Lo  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stone  of  stumbling  cmd  a  rock  of  hindrance, 
Yet  he  who  believes  on  him  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
10  1        Brothers,  my  heart's  wish  and  my  prayer  to  God  is  for  their  salva- 

2  tion.    I  bear  tnem  witness :  they  have  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according 

3  to  knowledge.    For,  as  they  were  ignorant  of  Gknl's  uprightness  and 
sought  to  set  up  their  own,  they  did  not  submit  themselves  to  the  up- 

4  rightness  of  God.    For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law,  that  everyone  who 
believes  may  have  uprightness. 

5  Moses  writes  of  tne  uprightness  which  is  from  the  law : 

The  ftlan  who  does  it  shall  Uve  by  it. 

6  But  the  uprightness  which  is  from  faith  speaks  in  this  way : 

"  Say  not  in  thy  heart, 

Who  shaU  ascend  vnJtoheaA)enf** 
(That  is,  to  bring  Christ  down) 

7  or,  "  Who  shall  descerui  into  the  abyss  t  ** 

(That  is,  to  bring  Christ  up  from  the  dead). 

8  Nay,  what  does  it  say  ? 

The  word  is  near  thee. 

In  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  hea/rt 

(That  is,  the  word  of  faith  which  we  preach). 

9  For  if  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth,  "  Jesus  is  Lord,* 

And  believe  in  thy  heart  that  Qod  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou 
shalt  be  saved : 

10  With  the  heart  man  believes  and  is  upright. 

With  the  mouth  he  makes  confession  and  is  saved. 

11  For,  saith  the  scripture, 

No  one  who  believes  on  him  shall  be  disappointed. 

12  There  is  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Greek, 

Tlie  same  One  is  Lord  of  all,  rich  to  all  who  call  upon  him  : 

13  For  everyone  who  calls  on  the  Lord^s  nam£  shall  be  saved. 

I  Omitting  \[mmij\. 
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14  How  then  are  they  to  call  on  One  on  whom  thev  have  not  believed  ? 
And  how  are  they  to  believe  in  One  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ? 
And  how  are  they  to  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 

15  And  how  are  people  to  preach,  unless  they  are  sent  ? 

Even  as  it  ifw^itten, 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  v^  bring  glad  tidings  of  good  / 

16  But  they  did  not  all  obey  the  glad  tidings.    For  Isaiah  says,  Lord, 

17  who  has  had  faith  in  our  message  ?    So  then,  faith  comes  from  the  message, 

18  and  the  message  through  the  word  about  Christ.    But,  I  ask,  "  Have  they 
not  heard  ?  "    Tes  indeed  : 

Their  sound  went  out  into  all  the  earth. 
And  their  words  to  the  ends  of  the  world 

19  But,  I  ask,  *^  Has  Israel  not  known  ?  "    First  Moses  says  : 

/  wiU  stir  yon  to  jealousy  by  what  is  no  nation, 
By  a/n  ignorant  nation  I  will  enrage  you. 

20  And  Isaiah  makes  bold  to  say : 

I  have  been  found  by  those  who  were  not  seeking  m«, 
/  am  disclosed  to  those  who  inquired  not  after  me, 

21  But  of  Israel  he  says.  The  whole  day  long  have  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  a 
111  people  disobedient  cmd  refractory,  I  ask  then,  "  Has  God  thrust 

astde  his  peo^t^    God  forbial    For  I  too  am  an  Israelite  myself,  of 

2  Abraham^  offspring,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Ood  has  not  thrust  aeide 
his  people  whom  he  foreknew.  What  1  do  you  not  know  what  the  scrip- 
ture saith  in  the  place  "Elijah"?     How  he  pleads  with  God  against 

3  IsraeL  Lord,  they  have  killed  thy  prophets,  ihey  nave  destroyed  thy  altars ; 

4  and  I  alone  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life.  But  what  saitn  the  oracle  to 
him  ?    I  have  left  myself  seven  thousand  Tnen,  who  ha/oe  not  bowed  the  knee 

5  to  Baal,    So  also  at  the  present  time,  then,  there  is  a  remnant  due  to  the 

6  selection  of  grace.     But  if  it  is  by  grace,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 

7  deeds  ;  otherwise  grace  would  cease  to  be  grace.  What  then  is  the  result  ? 
that  Israel  has  not  obtained  what  it  craves,  while  the  chosen  have 

8  obtained  it    And  the  rest  have  been  hardened  ;  just  as  it  is  written, 

Ood  gave  them  a  spirit  of  torpor. 

Eyes  not  to  see,  ears  not  to  heiar,  down  to  this  very  day, 

9  [And  David  says, 

Let  their  feast  be  made  a  snare  and  a  trap^ 
Yea  apitfaU  and  a  requital  to  them ; 

10  Darkened  be  their  eyes  that  they  see  not. 

And  make  thou  their  back  bend  continually.'] 

11  I  ask  then,  "Did  thejr  stumble  that  they  should  fall?"  God  forbid  I 
Nay  rather,  it  is  by  their  slip  that  salvation  has  come  to  the  Gentiles,  so  as 

12/0  stir  themselves  up  to  jealouM,  Now  if  their  slip  proves  the  riches  of  the 
world,  and  their  defect  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles,  now  much  more  their 

13  fulness  1  I  am  speaking  to  you,  Gentiles.    So  far  as  I  at  least  am 

14  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  I  exalt  my  ministry,  to  see  if  I  can  somehow 

15  stir  those  who  are  my  flesh  to  jealousy,  and  so  save  some  of  them.  For 
if  their  rejection  proves  the  world's  reconciliation,  what  shall  their 
reception  be?    What  but  life  from  the  dead? 

16  Now  if  the  firstfruit  is  holy,  so  is  the  lump  : 
And  if  the  root  is  holy,  so  are  the  branches. 

17  If  some  of  the  branches  were  broken  off,  while  thou,  a  wild  olive,  wast 
grafted  in  among  them  and  didst  come  to  share  with  them  in  the  root  of 

18  the  olive's  fatness,  exult  not  at  the  expense  of  the  branches.  And  if  thou 
art  exulting,  bethink  thyself :  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  the  root  bears 
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19  thee.    Thou  wilt  argue  then,  "  Branches  were  broken  off,  that  I  might 

20  be  grafted  in  "  ?    True,  they  were  broken  off  by  their  unbelief,  and  thou 

21  standest  by  thy  faith.    Be  not  highminded,  but  fear.    For  if  God  did  not 

22  spare  the  natural  branches,  neitner  will  he  spare  thee.  Look  then  at 
God's  kindness  and  severity.  Severity  to  those  who  fell,  but  God's  kind- 
ness to  thee — if  thou  continue  in  his  kindness.    Otherwise  thou  too  sh^t 

23  be  cut  out    Yea,  and  if  they  continue  not  in  tlieir  unbelief,  they  too 

24  shall  be  grafted  in.  God  is  able  to  graft  them  in  again.  For  if  thou 
wast  cut  out  of  what  was  by  nature  a  wild  olive  and  grafted,  contrary  to 
nature,  into  a  garden  olive,  how  much  more  shall  these  natural  branches 
be  grafted  into  their  own  olive  ? 

26  For  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant  of  this  secret,  brothers,  that  you 
may  not  be  wise  in  your  own  conceits  :  Israel  has  been  but  hardened  in 

26  part  until  the  full  number  of  the  Gentiles  should  come  in ;  and  thus 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved.    Even  as  it  is  written^ 

From  Zion  shall  come  the  rescuer^ 
He  shall  banish  impieties  from  Jacob: 

27  Yea  this  is  my  covenant  for  them. 

When  I  take  their  sins  away. 

28  As  re^rds  the  gospel  they  are  indeed  enemies  for  your  sake, 

But  as  regaras  the  selection  they  are  beloved  for  the  sake  of  the 
fathers : 

29  For  Grod  never  takes  back  his  free  gifts  and  his  calling. 

30  As  you  were  once  disobedient  to  Qod 

But  have  now  obtained  mercy  through  their  disobedience : 

31  So  too  these  are  now  disobedient, 

That  they*  may  become  objects  of  the  same  mercy  which  was 
shown  to  you. 

32  For  God  has  shut  up  all  under  disobedience, 

That  upon  all  he  may  have  mercy. 

33  0  the  depth  of  God's  riches  and  wisdom  and  knowledge ! 

How  inscrutable  his  judgments  I 
How  unsearchable  his  wavs  1 

34  Yea  who  has  known  the  LordHs  mind  f 

Or  who  has  been  his  counsellor  ? 

35  Or  who  has  first  given  to  him. 

And  is  to  be  repaid? 

36  Since  from  him  and  by  him  and  for  him  all  things  exist — 

To  him  be  the  majesty  for  ever :  Amen. 
12  1        I  appeal  to  you  then,  brothers,  by  the  tender  mercies  of  God,  present 
your  bodies  as  a  sacrifice,  living,  holy,  well-pleasing,  to  God :   that 

2  is  the  rational  worship  for  you.  And  be  not  fashioned  according  to 
this  age.  but  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind  so  as  to 
prove  wnat  is  the  will  of  Gk)d,  namely,  what  is  good  and  well -pleasing 
and  perfect 

3  For,  through  the  grace  granted  to  me,  I  tell  every  man  who  is  among 
you,  not  to  think  over  highly  of  himself,  beyond  what  he  should  think  ; 
but  to  think  soberly,  in  view  of  the  measure  of  faith  which  God  has 

4  assigned  to  each.    For  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  many  members  in  one 

5  body,  and  all  the  members  have  not  the  same  fimction,  so,  many  as  we 
are,  we  are  one  body  in  Christ  and  separately  members  of  each  another. 

6  And  as  we  have  talents  which  differ  with  the  grace  granted  us — be  it 

7  prophecy,  let  us  employ  it  in  proportion  to  our  faith  :  be  it  ministry,  let 

1  Omitting  th. 
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8  us  employ  it  in  ministering:  the  teacher  in  his  teaching:  he  who  exhorts, 
in  his  exhortation :  he  who  contributes,  with  generosity :  the  president, 

9  with  earnest  care :  he  who  shows  pity,  with  cheerfulness.    Let  love  be  un- 

10  feigned.    Abhor  what  is  evil :    cling  to  what  is  good.    Be  affectionate 

11  to  one  another,  in  brotherly  love;  outdo  one  another  in  giving  honour. 
Be  not  backward  in  earnestness,  be  fervent  in  spirit,  serve  nie  Lord, 

12, 13  rejoice  in  hope,  be  patient  in  distress,  give  yourselves  to  prayer,  con- 

14  tribute  to  the  needs  of  the  saints,  aim  at  being  hospitable.    Bless  those 

15  who  persecute  you,  bless  them  and  curse  not.    Rejoice  with  the  joyful, 

16  weep  with  the  weeping.  Be  of  the  same  mind  to  one  another  ;  mind  not 
what  is  high,  but  give  yourselves  up  to  what  is  lowly.    Be  not  wise  in 

17  your  ovm  ccmceits.    Render  no  man  evil  for  evil.    Be  concerned  for  what  is 

18  nonourable  in  the  sight  of  ail  men.    If  possible,  as  far  as  it  rests  with 

19  you,  be  at  peace  with  til  men.  Beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  let 
the  Wrath  nave  way  :  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine^  1  will  repay ^ 
saith  the  Lord. 

20  Nay^  if  thine  enemy  hungers,  feed  him  ; 

if  he  thirsty  give  him  to  drink : 
For  by  doing  mis  thou  shalt  heap  bwming  coals  upon  his  head. 

21  Be   not   conauered    by   evil ;    but    conquer    evil  by  good. 

13  1  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to  the  higher  authorities,  for  there  is  no  author- 

ity which  is  not  from  Gk)d,  and  the  existing  authorities  are  instituted  by 

2  Gk>d.    So  that  he  who  resists  authority  opposes  what  God  has  instituted  ; 

3  and  those  who  oppose  shall  be  sentenced  themselves.  For  rulers  are  not 
a  terror  to  good  conduct,  but  to  evil.    Wouldst  thou  have  no  terror  of 

4  authority  ?  Then  do  good,  and  thou  shalt  get  praise  from  it ;  for  it  is 
God's  servant  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  doest  evil,  be  in  terror ; 
for  not  in  vain  does  it  wear  the  sword :  it  is  God's  servant,  an  avenger 

6  for  punishing  him  who  practises  evil.  Wherefore  subject  you  must  oe, 
out  of  regara  not  merely  for  the  punishment,  but  also  for  conscience. 

6  This  also  is  the  reason  why  you  pay  tribute ;  for  magistrates  are  servants 

7  of  God,  as  they  give  themselves  to  this  very  business.  Render  to  all 
their  dues,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  customs  to  whom  customs, 

8  respect  to  whom  respect,  honour  to  whom  honour.  Owe  no  man 
anything,  except  to  love  one  another^ — for  he  who  loves  another  has 

9  fulfilled  the  law.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  advMery,  Thou  shalt  not  murder, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Thou  shalt  not  covet,  these  with  any  other  command- 
ment are  gathered  up  in  this  word,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbowr  as 

10  thyself.    Love  does  no  evil  to  its  neighbour :  to  love,  then,  is  to  fulfil 

11  the  law.  And  do  this,  as  you  know  the  time ;  now  is  the 
hour  for  us  ^  to  wake  from  sleep,  for  salvation  is  nearer  us  to-day  than 

12  when  we  first  believed.  The  night  is  advanced,  and  the  day  is  near. 
Then  let  us  put  away  the  deeds  of  the  darkness,  and  put  on  the  armour 

13  of  the  light.  Let  us  behave  ourselves  with  propriety,  as  in  the  day :  with 
no  bouts  of  revelry  and  drunkenness,  with  no  lewd  and  sensual  acts, 

14  with  no  quarrelling  and  jealousy.  Nay,  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  no  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  satisfy  its  desires. 

14  1        Receive  one  who  is  weak  in  faith,  but  not  to  pass  judgment  upon 

2  scruples.  While  one  man  has  confidence  to  eat  anytning,  he  who  is  weak 
eats  nothing  but  vegetables. 

3  Let  not  him  who  eats  despise  him  who  refrains ; 

Nor  let  him  who  refrains  judge  him  who  eats, 
For  Qod  has  received  him. 

'  Reading  ^/4M€. 
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4  Who  art  thou  to  judge  Another's  servant  1 

To  his  own  Lord  he  stands  or  falls  : 
And  he  shall  be  made  to  stand, 

For  the  Lord  has  power  to  make  him  stand. 
6  This  man  ^  rates  one  day  above  another, 

That  man  rates  every  dav  alike. 
Let  each  be  fully  convinced  in  his  own  mind  : 

6  He  who  values  the  day,  values  it  to  the  Lord. 
Also,  he  who  eats,  eats  to  the  Lord, 

For  he  gives  thanks  to  Qod  : 
And  he  who  refrains  from  eating,  to  the  Lord  he  refrains, 
And  he  gives  thanks  to  Gk>d. 

7  For  none  of  us  lives  to  himself, 

And  none  of  us  dies  to  himself  : 

8  If  we  live,  it  is  for  the  Lord  we  live, 

And  if  we  die,  it  is  for  the  Lord  we  die. 
Whether  we  live  then  or  die, 
We  are  the  Lord's. 

9  For  this  was  why  Christ  died  and  came  to  life, 

That  he  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living. 

10  But  thou,  why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brother  ? 

Or  thou  again,  why  dost  thou  despise  thy  brother  ? 
Why,  we  are  to  stand,  all  of  us,  before  the  tribunal  of  Qod  ; 

11  For  it  is  written, 

As  1  live,  saith  the  Lord,  to  me  shall  every  knee  how. 
And  every  tongue  shall  offer  'praise  to  God, 

12  Each  one  of  us  then  is  to  give  account  of  himself  to  Qod. 

13  No  more  then  let  us  judge  one  another ; 

Rather  let  this  be  your  judgment,  not  to  put  *  any  hindrance  in  a 
brother's  way. 

14  I  know  and  am  persuaded  in  the  Lord  Jesus  that  nothing  in  itself 

is  unclean  : 
Only,  anything  is  imclean  to  the  man  who  reckons  it  unclean. 

15  If  thy  brotner  is  being  iniured  for  a  matter  of  mere  food, 

Thou  art  no  longer  walkii^  by  love  ; 
Destroy  not  with  thy  food  him  for  whom  Christ  died, 

16  Your  fair  fame  is  not  to  be  maligned. 

17  For  the  reign  of  God  is  not  eating  and  drinking. 

But  uprightness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  holy  Spirit : 

18  He  who  serves  Christ  therein 

Is  well-pleasing  to  Qod  and  approved  of  by  men. 

19  Well  then,  our  aim  ^  is  what  makes  for  peace  and  the  upbuilding 

of  one  another  : 

20  Do  not  overthrow  the  work  of  Gbd  for  the  sake  of  mere  food. 
Anything  indeed  is  clean  : 

Still,  it  is  evil  for  a  man  by  his  eating  to  make  another  stumble. 

21  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  abstain  from  flesh  and  wine  or  anything 

at  which  thy  brother  stumbles. 

22  The  faith  thou  hast,  keep  it  to  thyself  before  Qod. 

Happy  the  man  who  condemns  not  himself  in  what  he  approves  of  : 

23  But  ne  who  feels  any  hesitation  is  condemned  if  he  eats,  because 

he  does  not  eat  from  faith — 
For  whatever  does  not  proceed  from  faith  is  sin. 
1  Omitting  [[r«^ll.  '  Omitting  rfiemtf^/Mt  .  .  .  |.  •  Beading  h^iffUf. 
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15  1  Now  we  who  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 

2  instead  of  pleasing  ourselves.    Let  each  of  us  please  his  neighbour,  to  do 

3  him  good,  to  upbuild  him.    For  Christ  also  did  not  please  himself ;  nay, 
as  it  is  written,  The  reproaches  of  those  who  denounced  thee  fell  tipon  me. 

4  For  whatever  things  were  written  beforehand  were  written  tor  our 
instruction,  that  through  the  patience  and  the  comfort  of  the  scriptures 

5  we  may  possess  hope.    May  the  God  of  patience  and  comfort  grant  you 

6  the  same  mind  one  toward  another  according  to  Christ  Jesus,  so  that  you 
may  unite  with  one  mouth  in  magnifying  the  God  and  Father  of  our 

7  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  Therefore  receive  one  another,  as  Christ  also 

8  received  us,^  so  as  to  honour  God.    For  Christ,  I  affirm,  became  a  minister 
of  the  Circumcision  that  he  might  make  good  the  promises  given  to 

9  the  fathers,  and  thus  show  the  honesty  of  God ;  also  that  t^e  Gentiles 
might  ma^ify  God  for  his  mercy  :  even  as  it  is  written, 

Therefore  wiU  J  offer  praise  to  thee  among  the  OefUtUs 
And  sing  to  thy  name, 

10  And  again  it  is  said, 

Rejoicej  0  GentileSy  with  his  people, 

11  And  again, 

Extol  the  Lord,  all  ye  GentileSy 
And  let  all  the  people  praise  him. 

12  And  again  Isaiah  says. 

There  shall  he  the  scion  of  Jesse, 

And  he  who  rises  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles : 

On  him  shall  the  Gentiles  set  their  hope. 

13  May  the  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that 
you  may  abound  in  hope,  by  the  power  of  the  holy  Spirit  1 

14  Personally  I  also  am  persuaded  about  you,  my  brothers,  that  you  are 
yourselves  full  of  goodness,  filled  with  all  knowledge,  able  also  to  ad- 

15  raonish  one  another.  Still,  by  way  of  refreshing  your  memory  I  write 
you  with  somewhat  greater  boldness  owing  to  the  grace  granted  me  from 

16  God,  that  I  should  oe  a  minister  of  Christ  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles  in  the 
sacred  service  of  the  gospel  of  God,  so  that  the  Gentiles  may  prove  an 

17  acceptable  offering,  consecrated  by  the  holy  Spirit.    My  exultation  then 

18  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  far  as  Gknl  is  concerned.  For  I  will  not  dare  to  speak 
of  anything  except  what  Christ  has  effected  through  me  in  furthering  the 

19  obedience  of  the  Gentiles,  by  word  and  deed,  by  the  power  of  signs  and 
wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  holy  Spirit ;  so  that  from  Jerusalem  and 
the  surrounding  country  as  far  as  to  Illyricum  I  have  fully  preached  the 

20  gospel  of  Christ — making  this  my  ambition,  however,  not  to  preach  the 
gospel  where  Christ's  name  was  known  (that  I  might  not  build  on 

21  another  man's  foundation),  but  even  as  it  is  written. 

Those  who  had  no  news  of  him  shall  see : 

And  those  who  have  not  learned  shall  understand. 

22  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have  been  hindered  (these  many  times)  from 

23  coming  to  you.    And  just  now,  as  I  have  no  longer  any  chance  in  these 

24  regions,  and  as  I  have  liad  for  many  years  a  longing  to  visit  you  whenever 
I  go  to  Spain— -for  I  hope  to  see  you  on  my  journey  and  to  be  sped  by  you 

25  aftor  being  somewhat  satisfied  with  your  companionship — now,  I  say,  I  go 

26  to  Jerusalem  on  a  ministry  to  the  saints.  For  out  of  their  own  goodwiB, 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  have  made  a  contribution  for  the  poor  among  the 

27  saints  at  Jerusalem.    Certainly  it  is  done  from  goodwill  on  their  part, 

1  Blading  tj*mt. 
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yet  it  is  also  a  debt    For  if  the  Gentiles  have  come  to  share  in  their 

28  spiritual  good,  they  owe  them  a  debt  of  service  in  material  good.  When 
I  have  finished  this,  then,  and  have  securely  delivered  this  fruit  to  them, 

29  I  will  depart  for  Spain  by  way  of  you.    And  I  know  that  when  I  come  to 

30  vou,  I  shall  come  with  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  Christ.'  Now 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by  the  love  of  the  Spirit  I  appeal  to  you, 

31  brothers,  strive  together  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me,  that  I 
may  be  rescued  from  the  disobedient  in  Judea,  and  that  my  ministry  of 

32  aid  for  Jerusalem  may  prove  acceptable  to  the  saints,  so  that  through  the 
will  of  God  I  may  come  to  you  in  joy  and  be  refreshed  along  with  you. 

33  The  God  of  peace  be  with  you  aU  :  Amen. 

16  21       Timotheus  my  fellow- worker  salutes  you ;  so  do  Lucius  and  Jason 
and  Sosipatros,  my  kinsmen. 

22  I  Tertius,  who  write  the  letter,  salute  you  in  the  Lord. 

23  Gaius,  my  host  and  the  host  of  the  Community  at  large,  salutes  you. 
Erastus,  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  salutes  you  ;  so  does  brother  Quartus. 

25  [Now  to  him  who  is  able  to  establish  you  according  to  my  gospel  and 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  virtue  of  the  revelation  of  the  secret  which 

26  nas  been  Icept  silent  throughout  times  eternal  but  is  now  disclosed  and, 
by  the  propnetic  scriptures  in  virtue  of  the  command  of  the  eternal  God, 

27  displayed  to  all  the  nations  to  secure  obedience  to  the  faith — ^to  the 
only  wise  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  him  be  the  honour  for  ever : 
Amen.] 


A  NOTE  TO  EPHESUS 

That  a  note  addressed  to  Ephesus  (Schulz)  lies  embedded  in  the  16tli 
cliapter  of  Romans,  is  a  hypothesis  which  is  practically  accepted  upon  all 
sides.i  "  In  almost  every  verse  there  are  such  overwhelming  reasons  .  .  . 
that  I  cannot  quite  understand  how  anyone  can  adhere  to  tne  traditional 
view  "  (Weiss).  The  points  really  in  question  are  its  exact  contents  and 
date.  Most  probably  the  letter  ^rins  with  ver.  1  (not  ver.  3  ;  Kitschl, 
Ewald,  Schiirer,  Laurent,  Renan,  Pfleiderer,  and  Mangold).  Weizsacker 
and  McQiflfert  go  on  to  ver.  23,  but  most  (Renan,  Reuss,  Weiss,  Lipsius, 
Jiilicher,  etc)  prefer  to  break  off  at  ver.  20,  and  indeed  Hausrath  (like 
Pfleiderer)  stops  at  ver.  16.  In  this  case  vers.  21,  22  are  (in  spite  of 
Holsten)  to  be  taken  as  the  original  ending  of  the  Roman  letter  (cp. 
Clemen,  EinheiL  pp.  95-99).'  In  writing  to  an  unknown  church,  Paul 
evidently  sent  greetings  from  such  friends  as  were  at  his  side  ;  Colossians 
410.1T  ig  another  example  of  this  practice.* 

Although  the  letter  is  not  expressly  addressed  to  Ephesus,  the 
internal  evidence  points  unmistakably  to  that  city  as  its  destination. 
When  all  is  said,  it  remains  inconceivable  that  Paul  could  have  intimately 
known  so  many  individuals  and  been  acquainted  with  their  local 
circumstances  and  histories,  in  a  church  like  Rome,  to  which  he  was 
personally  a  stranger.  The  whole  tone  of  Romans  forbids  such  a  hvpo- 
thesis.  Hitherto  Paul  has  been  writing  as  a  stranger  to  strangers  without 
betraying — even  at  points  where  such  a  reference  would  have  been  tolling 
and  appropriate^ — any  trace  of  personal  friendship  with  the  members  or 
knowledge  of  their  peculiar  and  local  circumstances.     The  wealth  of 

1  Though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  several  critics,  inclnding  Hamack,  2Sahii, 
Denney,  and  Dr.  Drtimmond,  are  still  unconvinced. 

3  This  note  to  Ephesus,  it  has  been  often  argued  (recently  by  J.  Weiss,  ThLz 
(1898),  p.  395,  ThSL  pp.  182-184),  made  up,  uong  with  some  other  fragments,  a 
larger  Ephesian  letter.  See  below,  Appendix,  ad  mc  As  the  greater  part  of  chap. 
15  is  probably  genuine,  the  real  Roman  letter  apinropriately  ends  as  it  began 
(1**^^)  with  the  apostle's  hope  and  project  of  reachingthe  capital  on  his  missionary 
travels.  There  is  nothing  decisive  to  show  that  this  Ephesian  note  originally  was  a 
part  of  a  larger  epistle.    It  is  self-contained  and  intelligible  by  itself. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  **  comme  il  y  avait  peu  de  relations  entre  Corinth  et  la 
Mac^oine,  d'une  part,  Eph^,  de  Tautre,  I'apdtre  ne  parle  pas  aux  fiph^iens  dumonde 
qui  I'entoure"  (Renan,  S.  Paul,  p.  481).  The  value  of  Ro  16i-»  as  a  witness  to  the 
history  and  character  of  the  Ephesian  church  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by  Renan 
{S.  Paul,  pp.  421-487),  and  Weizs&cker  {A A,  L  pp.  87&-401,  a  masterpiece  of 
oelicate  reconstruction,  which  no  subsequent  researches  have  seriously  disturbed). 

^  Occasionally,  it  is  true  {e,g.  chaps.  14,  15)  Paul  seems  to  possess  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  course  of  things  in  the  Roman  community,  but  such  knowledge 
is  never  more  than  what  would  percolate  to  him  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
report  and  hearsay.  It  is  rather  illogical  to  conclude,  as  Zahn  insists,  that  Paul  must 
therefore  haye  had  fHends  who  gave  him  exact  information  about  the  church.  Did 
Paul's  acquaintance  with  a  church's  needs  involve  the  presence  of  some  of  his  friends 
in  that  chuvch  t  The  case  of  Colossi  rather  contradicts  this  idea.  And  Rome  was 
far  more  widely  known  than  Colossi. 

14 
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individiial  detail  and  colour  in  16^*'*^  presupposes,  on  the  contrary,  a 
sphere  where  Paul  had  for  lonff  resided  and  worked.  As  he  wrote  from 
Corinth,  the  only  other  city  which  answers  this  description  is  Ephesus. 
There  Paul's  experience  had  been  prolonged  and  varied,  and  indeed 
several  of  the  names  here  are  directly  linked  to  Asia  Minor  (Epsenetus, 
ver.  5,  dnapxfi  rrjs  'Aa-iaSt  especially,  and  Prisca  and  Aquila,  ver.  3,  who 
were  at  Ephesus  immediately  before  "Romans"  was  written, — Ac 
Igis.  16^  I  Qo  16*^ — and  apparently  were  there  not  long  afterwards, 
2  Ti  4^*).  Also,  if  ^^nine,  the  keen  warning  against  schismatics  and 
errorists  (17-20)  suits  Rome  *  less  well  thsm  Ephesus  (1  Co  16®-  •, 
dvTiK€[fitvot  troXkoiy  Ac  20  '^^,  Apoc  2'^).  Most  inai>plicable  of  all  to  a 
church  like  Rome  is  the  tone  of  Paul's  remark  in  ver.  19  ("your 
obedience,"  "I  will,"  etc.).  The  distant  tone  even  of  a  passage  like 
15'®^  shows  that  he  was  not  on  close  enough  terms  with  the 
Roman  Christians  to  speak  thus  pointedly,  although  as  addressed  to 
Ephesus  the  words  would  be  perfectly  legitimate;  and  "it  cannot  be" 
proved  "  that  many  of  those  with  whom  in  the  course  of  his  twentv  years 
ministry  he  had  established  such  relations  as  are  referred  to  here,  had  for 
one  cause  or  another  found  their  way  to  the  great  city."  Paul  had  been 
a  prisoner  (16^  long  before  his  confinement  at  Caesarea  or  Rome  (2  Co 
1^  ll^'X  perhaps  even  at  Ephesus,  so  that  this  letter  need  not  have  been 
written  necessarily  from  the  later  imprisonment  (Col  4^^,  Philem  23). 
It  was  composed  in  all  likelihood  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  Romans. 
But  while  raul  could  send  only  general  counsels  to  the  Western  church, 
his  connection  with  the  Eastern  enabled  him  to  write  a  very  different 
note  full  of  concrete  and  affectionate  detail.' 

This  is  corroborated   by  the  further  fact  that  Ro  16^**^  forms  a 

1  No  evidence,  least  of  all  any  firom  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  itself,  has  been 
forthcoming  to  prove  the  existence  of  >ixmv««'/m  and  ^mAtirnXm  among  tne  Roman 
Christians  of  that  age.  The  only  defence  of  ^-*>  as  Pauline,  is  to  refer  it  to  some 
community  elsewhere.  Dr.  Drommond  prefers  to  think  of  Greek  adventurers  rather 
than  of  Jewish  Christian  antagonists.  At  any  rate,  controversy  against  false  teachers 
is  conspicnouBly  lacking  in  Romans  ;  and  it  Ib  hard  to  see  how  such  an  outburst  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  general  phenomena  of  the  preceding  chapters.  When  the 
Ephesian  destination  is  acceptea,  the  words  are  luminous  and  apt.  When  the 
Roman  destination  is  advocated,  interpreters  are  reduced  to  the  strait  of  con- 
jecturing that  Paul  was  here  vu^ely  warning  the  Romans  against  teachers  who 
existed  m  other  churches  and  might  at  some  future  date  trouble  themselves  t  This 
implies  a  most  unPauline  airiness.  Besides,  the  whole  sense  of  vers.  ^^-^  is  lost 
unless  the  readers  know  the  facts  and  persons  to  whom  the  writer  alluded.  How 
else  could  they  mark  and  turn  away  &om  them  ?  The  remark  that  Paul  "  definitely 
states  that  he  is  only  warning  them  that  they  may  he  wise  if  occasion  arise  ' 
ilOO,  "Romans."  p.  xciv)  is  quite  misleading  and  emasculates  the  apostle's 
languagB.  Had  ne  feared  the  advent  of  Judaising  emissaries  to  Rome,  he  could  and 
would  nave  made  this  clear  to  his  readers.  Instances  of  similar  warning,  such  as 
QbX  1*  6*,  Fh  S^*^, — (adduced  by  Zahn)— ^are  not  genuine  prophylactic  oounsels. 
In  the  former  of  these  the  mischief  had  already  begun,  which,  as  even  Zahn  admits, 
was  not  the  case  in  Rome  when  the  apostle  wrote  ;  wnile  the  remarkably  intimate 
relations  between  Paul  and  Philippi  dmerentiate  Philippians  entirely  fh>m  an  epistle 
like  Romans. 

3  An  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  evade  the  force  of  these  arguments  by  urging, 
{a)  that  these  people  mentioned  here  may  well  have  come  to  Rome  through  their 
migratory  ( Ja  4^)  habits,  especially  as  there  was  constant  communication  between 
Rome  and  the  provinces.  But  the  point  is  that  when  Paul  wrote  Romans,  such  a 
migration  had  not  occurred.  Whatever  evidence  we  possess  teUs  against  it.  How 
incredible  that  an  exodus  of  Paul's  friends  and  their  relatives  should  have  taken  place 
to  the  capital  at  that  time  t  What  turned  twenty-four  and  more  of  them  suddenly 
into  nomads  I  Afterwards,  it  is  quite  i)0S8ible  that  such  a  migration  gradually  followed 
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letter  of  commendation  given  to  PlioebS  (eirtoroX^  (rv<rrart*c^)  :  so  Semler, 
Renan,  Hausrath  (iii.  260),  Farrar  (St,  Paul,  chap,  xxxvii.),  Holtzmann 
(Einl  pp.  242-46),  Weiss,  Weizsacker,  McGiffert,  and  Adeney  (BI,  pp. 
379,  380).  ^  Paul  would  naturally  introduce  a  person  to  a  circle  with  which 
he  already  possessed  some  influence.  The  value  of  the  commendation 
would  mainly  consist  in  the  writer's  title  to  respect  and  obedience  from 
those  to  whom  he  spoke,  with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  terms. 

How  this  note  became  incorporated  in  Romans,  it  is  only  possible  to 
conjecture.  It  may  have  been  oecause  copies  of  both,  as  well  as  the 
originals,  were  written  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  place,  that 
the  later  editors  of  the  Pauline  literature  added  them  together.  Perhaps 
Phoeb6,  its  bearer,  ultimately  arrived  with  it  (the  original  or  a  copy)  m 
Rome.  In  any  case  the  only  way  of  preserving  a  note  so  unimportant  in 
itself  was  to  put  it  in  the  wake  of  a  larger  letter,  particularly  as  the  note 
lacked  anv  formal  address.  Romans  was  apparently  edited — to  judge  from 
its  textual  condition — before  ever  it  reached  the  Canon  ;  and  in  the  two 
dosing  chapters  especially  it  is  possible  to  detect  different  textual  strata, 
even  ^though  the  process  by  wnich  they  were  deposited  is  now  larcely 
obscure.  The  note  may  have  been  put  in  its  present  place  at  the  ena  of 
Romans,  since  in  the  Muratorian  Cimon  that  epistle  odbupied  the  last  place 
among  the  Pauline  epistles  to  the  churches,  as  afterwams  in  TertuUian's 
and  Cyprian's  lists  (Zahn,  GZ",  ii.  p.  344).  Probably,  too,  in  a  later  age  the 
note  was  appended  to  Romans  because  it  contained  the  names  of  several 
Christians  (like  Ampliat^us)  who  had  become  prominent  figures  in  the 
Roman  church  subsequently  to  the  original  period  of  the  letter.  Their 
traditional  connection  with  Rome  and  the  obscurity  of  this  note's  original 
destination — (which  was  natural  in  an  epistle  of  commendation) — com- 
bined to  further  its  incorporation  with  the  large  Roman  epistle. 

in  the  footsteps  of  the  apostle.  Asiatics  constantlY  betook  themselves  to  the  capital, 
and  it  is  therefore  far  from  remarkable  that  [b]  the  names  mentioned  here  have 
almost  all  been  found  in  the  Roman  Oorptis  Inacrxptxonwm,  Most  of  them  are  qnite 
common  throngboat  the  Roman  world,  and  half  are  found  in  the  Greek  Cwrpua 
Insoriptumvm  for  Asia  Minor.  So  far  as  any  weight  can  be  attached  to  the 
importance  of  names  like  Prisca,  Amelias,  Nerens,  and  Apelles,  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  early  Christianity  in  Rome,  it  is  really  irrelevant  to  the  present  question. 
These  persons  may  have,  and  probably  did,  come  to  Rome  at  some  later  stoge ;  out  it  is 
iar  from  a  valid  inference  that  because  they  afterwards  lived  in  the  capilaL  they  must 
have  been  there  when  Paul  wrote  '*  Romans."  Finally,  it  may  be  asked  how  these 
hjrpothetical  Christians  resident  at  Rome  had  disappeared  when  their  beloved  friend 
Paul,  some  years  later,  wrote  his  prison-epistles  rrom  the  capital  ?  He  mentions 
none  of  them.  Had  their  nomadic  nabits  again  seized  and  scattered  them?  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  Zahn*8  idea  that  Paul  did  not  actually 
know  all  these  Christians ;  some  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  bom  them  he  got 
information  about  the  rest !  Nor  is  it  losical  to  argue  ^at  because  Paul  was  a 
wanderer,  his  fellow-workers  were  likely  to  be  wanderers  also. 

1  Also,  0.  Holtzmann  {NT  Zeiigesch,  p.  1S2) ;  von  Soden  (BBiy  1.  p.  812) ; 
Dr.  Cone,  Paul  the  Mar^  the  Missionary,  and  the  Teacher,  p.  12ff. ;  Haupt  [SK, 
1900,  pp.  147.  14&  in  his  review  of  Zahn);  and  at  an  earlier  data.  Laurent 
(pp.  82-38).  The  fiphesian  destination  of  Rom  16  is  further  accepted  by  Deissmann 
and  Bacon  {INT,  pp.  101-103). 
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A  NOTE  TO  EPHESUS 

This  letter,  written  by  Paul  as  an  introduction  for  PboebS,  is  not  to  be 
compared  of  conrse  with  the  great  epistles  to  the  Galatian  and  Corinthian 
churches.  It  gives  neither  instructions  nor  exhortations,  as  they  do.  Nor 
does  it  to  the  same  extent,  therefore,  reveal  conditions  and  events  in  the  inner 
life  of  the  church ;  even  the  short  address  appended  to  it  does  not  supply  lis 
with  any  information  in  this  direction.  But  in  the  very  names,  and  in  tiieir 
grouping,  as  well  as  in  the  short  notes  of  a  personal  and  historical  nature,  it 
still  furnishes  us  with  very  valuable  knowledge.  ...  To  the  introductory 
recommendation  of  Phoebd  is  appended,  in  the  form  of  greetings,  the  list  of  those 
persons  to  whom  she  was  to  be  introduced,  and  the  note  is  thus  of  the  nature 
of  an  attestation,  which  she  could  lay  before  the  individuals,  because  it  was 
expressly  addressed  to  them.  For  the  rest,  a  short  exhortation  is  added,  which 
was  probably  appended  to  the  letter.  It  contains,  indeed,  several  features,  both 
in  thought  and  language,  that  are  unusual  with  Paul.  Yet  this  is  hardly  more 
marked  here  than  in  the  short  additions  that  elsewhere  close  the  Pauline  letters, 
written  in  the  apostle's  own  hand,  and  all  distinguished  by  concise  thoughts 
and  figures,  abrupt  sentences,  and  peculiar  words. —Welxaacker. 


[Ro  16i-» 
1-2        Introduction  for  Phoebd. 
3-16        Greetings  to  Asiatic  Christians. 
17-20]      Warning  and  farewell. 
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Roie  A  NOTE  TO  EPHESUS 

1  I  COMMEND  to   you  our  sister  Phoebe  who   ministers   to  the  Com- 

2  munity  at  Kenchreae :  receive  her  in  the  Lord  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
saints,  and  give  her  whatever  help  she  may  reouire  at  your  hands ;  truly 
she  has  proved  herself  a  helper  to  many,  as  well  as  to  myself. 

3  Salute  rrisca  and  Aquila  my  fellow- workers  in  Christ  Jesus, 

4  they  laid  down  their  own  necks  for  my  life  ; 

to  whom  not  only  I  but  also  all  the  Communities  of  the  Gentiles 
give  thanks : 

5  also  the  communitv  at  their  house. 
Salute  Epaenetus  my  beloved, 

he  IS  the  firstfruits  of  Asia  for  Christ. 

6  Salute  Mary, 

she  laboured  actively  for  you. 

7  Salute  Andronikus  and  Jimias  my  kinsmen  and  fellow-prisoners ; 

they  are  men  of  note  among  the  apostles, 
also  they  were  in  Christ  before  me. 

8  Salute  Ampliatus,  my  beloved  in  the  Lord. 

9  Salute    Urbanus,    our    fellow- worker    in    Christ,    and    Stachys   my 

beloved. 

10  Salute  Apelles.  that  genuine  character  in  Christ. 
Salute  those  wno  belong  to  the  household  of  AristobMus. 

11  Salute  Her6dion  my  kinsman. 

Salute  those  of  Narcissus'  household  who  are  in  the  Lord. 

12  Salute  Tryphaena  and  Tryphosa  who  labour  in  the  Lord. 
Salute  Persis  the  beloved, 

she  laboured  actively  in  the  Lord. 

13  Salute  Rufus,  that  choice  character  in  Christ, 

also  her  who  is  his  mother  and  mine. 

14  Salute  Asynkritus,  Phlegon,  Hermes,  Patrobas,  Hennas, 

also  the  brothers  who  are  with  them. 

15  Salute  Philologus  and  Julia,  Nereus  and  his  sister,  and  Olympas, 

also  the  saints  who  are  with  them. 

16  Salute  one  another  with  a  saints'  kiss. 
All  the  Communities  of  Christ  salute  you. 

17  Now  I  appeal  to  you,  brothers,  look  to  those  who  are  creating  the  dissen- 
sions and  the  hindrances  among  you,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  you 

18  have  learned  ;  turn  away  from  them.    Such  people  serve  not  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  but  their  own  belly,  and  by  fair  and  flattering  speech  they 

19  beguile  the  hearts  of  the  unsuspecting.  Your  obedience  has 
reached  the  ears  of  alL     I  rejoice  tnen  over  you  ;  but  I  would  have 

20  you  expert  in  what  is  good,  and  guileless  in  what  is  e\^.    Soon  shall  the 
GJod  ofpeace  trample  Satan  beneath  your  feet 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  be  with  you. 
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COLOSSIANS 

Thb  Colossian  churcli  was  Pauline  only  (!*•  *  2^)  in  an  indirect  sense, 
but  Paul's  authority  to  address  these  Cnristians  seems  to  have  been 
unquestioned,  and  the  epistle  contains  evidence  (4^'^^)  of  a  warm,  mutual 
interest.  The  danger  which  he  sought  to  combat  lav  in  the  pretensions 
(2*)  made  bv.  several  members,  under  Jewish  influences,  to  a  higher 
Christian  life.  These  involved  ritual  and  ascetic  practices,  which  in 
turn  derived  their  motives  and  justification  from  certain  speculative  and 
theosophic  principles,  e.g.  the  mediation  and  mission  of  angels,  and  a 
cosmical  dualism.  To  reach  the  practical  question  Paul  strikes  at  the 
theory,  exposing  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  such  habits  by  a  proof  that 
Christ  is  absolutely  sufficient  as  a  redeeming  power.  The  Christology  ^  is 
an  advance  in  some  respects  upon  the  previous  epistles  (cp.  Ro  11'^  and 
Col  1**^).  But  the  advance  is  conditioned  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  Colossian  church,  and  is  not  cut  off  from  the  genuinely  Pauline 
basis.  Paul  adopts  and  adapts  certain  ideas  and  phrases  '  to  reiterate  the 
absolute  adequacy  and  efficacy  of  Christ  in  Ms  organic  relation  to  the 
church  and  the  world  alike.  Faith  in  him  requires  no  outside  philo- 
sophy or  esoteric  cult  to  perfect  itself.  Through  union  with  Christ  and 
Christ  alone  the  Christian  life  rises  to  the  height  and  fulness  of  its 
moral  destiny,  and  no  so-called  "Higher  Life"  is  to  be  dreamt  of. 
Any  external  or  additional  aid  (2*®)  is  gratuitous  and  harmful.  This 
thesis  is  urged  upon  lines  which  Paul  in  part  had  already  traversed  ^in 
1  Co  and  Ro),  in  part  found  opening  up  now  freshly  to  his  mind.  Tne 
style  and  inner  evidence  of  the  writing,  combined  with  a  fair  view  of  the 
errors  attacked  and  the  doctrine  adduc^,  serve— in  the  absence  of  many 
historical  traits — to  indicate  that  the  letter  is  a  genuine  product  of  the 
apostle.*  It  is  intended  to  stamp  as  authentic  and  exhibit  as  final  the 
gospel  which  the  Colossians  had  learned  from  his  pupil,  Epaphras. 

1  Dr.  Fairbairn  {Okrist  in  Mod.  Theol.  pp.  318-320)  pats  this  with  characteristic 
terseness :  *'  Christ  occupies  not  simply  a  nistorical,  but  a  cosmical  place.  ...  At 
the  touch  of  evil  the  cosmology  becomes  a  soteriology ;  for  when  sin  enters  the  world, 
the  Chreator,  who  is  ^ood,  has  no  choice  but  to  become  the  Saviour.  .  .  .  The  cate- 
gories of  time  and  history  have  thus  ceased  to  be  here  applicable ;  sin  is  no  longer  an 
affair  of  man  or  earth,  but  of  the  universe.  The  conflict  against  it  is  extra-temporal ; 
its  field  is  the  whole  realm  of  mental  being,  the  protagonists  Qod  and  the  devil.  Cp. 
Knowling,  Witness  of  Epiatles^  pp.  256-290. 

3  He  may  have  become  acquainted  with  the  current  terminology  of  the  Greek 
mysteries  in  Rome,  even  if  he  had  not  some  previous  knowledge  of  them.  Cp.  the 
essay  in  Lightfoot's  edition,  pp.  71-111,  on  "The  Colossian  heresy."  The  exact 
features  of  the  theosophy  at  Colossi  are  difficult  to  make  out,  and  have  been 
variously  interpreted.  It  is  clear  that  they  were  not  "Gnostic,"  in  the  later  and 
technical  sense  of  the  teim  :  possibly  they  were  syncretistic,  a  local  blend  of 
polytheism,  mysticism,  and  theosophy. 

*  For  the  reality  and  limits  of  the  advance  in  Paulinism  which  marks  off  the 
letters  after  "  Romans,"  cp.  Weiss,  NTTh,  ii.  pp.  75-124,  and  Zahu,  Eitd.  i.  p. 
347  f.,  particularly  the  latter,  who  harmonises  the  conceptions  of  the  earlier  and  later 
Paulinism  without  straining  exegesis  unduly. 
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Up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  epistle  was  upon  the  whole 
assigned  to  the  second  century  (110-130  a.d.)  by  most  critics,  from 
Mayerhoff  downwards,  partly  owing  to  the  supposed  development  of  the 
Christology,  but  mainly  on  account  of  its  references  to  what  were  con- 
sidered fairly  mature  forms  of  Gnosticism.  Baur  especially  {Paul,  ii. 
1~44\  followed  by  the  majority  of  his  school,^  found  the  atmosphere  of  the 
writing  not  earlier  than  this  period,  and  Weizsacker  {AA,u,  pp.  240-245) 
still  holds  a  similar  view ;  he  regards  "Colossians"  as  a  product,  along 
with  the  fourth  gospel,  of  the  Ephesian  school  which  developed  Paulinism 
to  counteract  the  contemporary  tendencies  of  encratitic  thought.  So 
Bruckner,  Chron,  pp.  41-66,  257-276.  Yet  this  rigorous  verdict  has  to 
be  modified.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  no  definite  traces  of 
any  great  Qnostic  system  in  this  writing,  nor  can  there  be  any  reason 
for  denying  that  raulinism  in  Paul's  hands  could  have  embraced 
certain  semi-metaphysical  ideas  which  are  called  Alexandrian,  or  that 
the  conceptions  in  Colossians  were  necessarily  foreign  to  his  mind  simply 
because  tney  had  not  as  yet  come  to  such  full  expression.  The  possi- 
bility of  such  a  speculative  advance  in  the  writers  mind  becomes  of 
course  considerably  greater  when  Philippians — ^with  its  bold  development 
of  Christology — is  accepted  as  genuinely  Pauline. 

The  undoubted  basis  of  Pauline  ideas,  however,  suggested  to  Holtz- 
mann  his  ingenious  and  complicated  interpolation  theory  (KrUik  der 
Ephes.  u.  Kolosserhriefe  (1872)  ;  Einl  pp.  251-267),  by  which,  after  Ewald 
and  in  part  Hitzig,  he  endeavoured  to  aistin^uish  an  original  and  genuine 
epistle  to  the  Colossians  directed  against  their  lejgal  and  ascetic  errors. 
This  was  first  used  by  the  autor  ad  Ephesios  against  a  Jewish-Christian 
theosophy;  afterwarcts  he  turned  back  and  interpolated  his  earlier 
source  into  our  extant  "Colossians."  Such  filigree-criticism  has  not 
proved  convincing,'  and  has  only  been  accepted  with  considerable 
modifications.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  most  critics  incline  to  the  simpler 
conclusion  of  accepting  at  least  "Colossians"  as  a  genuine  and  substan- 
tially Pauline  document,  a  position  which  is  fast  becoming  axiomatic." 

This  recognition  of  the  authenticitv  and  unity  of  Colossians  had 
been  dready  advocated  by  Schenkel  (Christusbild  cL  Apostely  pp.  83-86), 
Weiss  {INT,  i.  pp.  323-338,  AJT,  i.  371-377),  Reuss  (pp.  110-119), 
J.  Koster  {De  EcMheid  van  de  brieven  aan  de  Kolossers  en  ae  EvJiesiers, 
1877),  Renan  {S.  Paul,  pp.  ix-xii),  Lightfoot,  Beyschlag,  Godet,  Salmon, 
and  Hort^  {Jud.  ChrUtiamMy,  p.  116  f.),  besides  the  brilliant  studies 

1  Cp.  eapecially  Pfleiderer,  Patdinismy  11.  pp.  95-119;  Urc,  p.  670  f.,  who  admits, 
however,  toe  possibility  of  a  Pauline  nucleus  in  the  letter ;  also,  from  a  slightly 
different  standpoint,  Scbmiedel,  EWK,  ii.  88,  article  "Kolosser  n.  Epheser"  (1886). 
p.  188  f.,  who  takes  the  heresy  to  be  a  form  of  Ebionitism  with  Gnostic  tendencies ;  and 
Cone,  Qospd  and  Us  InterpretcUions,  pp.  249-260. 

3  Op.  von  Soden's  examination :  JpTh  (1885),  pp.  820-868.  The  parallels  are 
reprinted  by  Haupt  (-Mejer).  EifU.  pp.  27,  28,  69-71. 

<  Possibly  the  stylistic  oifficnlties  might  be  eased,  were  it  a  feasible  coi^ecture 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  2  Thess.,  that  Timoth3r'8  share  in  the  epistle  was  something 
more  than  merely  nominal.    Cp.  Benan,  L' Antichrist^  chap.  Iv. 

4  Hort  and  McGiffert,  however,  reject  the  ordinary  hypothesis  of  Essene  influence. 
A  connection  with  some  popular  Greek  ethical  philosophy  the  former  regards  as 
undeniably  possible  ;  but  ne  considers  the  Colossian  heresy  to  be  essentially  a  Judaio 
development  and  extension  to  which  a  specious  ouasi-Hellenic  varnish  of  *  'philosophy  " 
was  given  in  order  to  disarm  Western  prejuaice.  More  simply  and  satisfsustorily. 
McGiffert,  like  Schenkd,  von  Soden,  and  Erbes  {Offenbar,  Joh,  p.  185  f.)^  prefers  to 
lielieve  that  the  errorists  were  under  the  influence  of  Alexandrian  rather  than 
Palestinian  Judaism.    The  term  f«x«r*f /•  was  applied  by  Philo  and  Josephua  to  Jewish 
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of  Sabatier  (Pauly  pp.  229-234)  and  Klopper  (Der  Brief  an  die  Kolosser, 
1882).  Recently  tne  support  has  become  even  more  extensive.  Among 
others,  the  Pauline  authorship  is  accepted  by  L.  Schultze  (Handhuch  der 
iheolog.  Wiuentchaften^  Band.  L  Abth.  2,  pp.  91-95),  Schsifer  {EinL  pp. 
132-136),  Oltramare  {G(nnmenUi4re  sur  lee  ^pUres  de  8.  Paul  ava  Col, 
Evhes,  (1891),  vol.  i.  pp.  66-91),  Clemen,  Hamack,  Jiilicher  {Einl  §  11  ; 


>p.  347-368),  and  witn  exceptional  ability  by  Haupt  (-Meyer)  ^  and  von 
doden  {J^Th  (1886),  pp.  320  f.,  497  f .,  672  f. ;  HG,  ill  1,  pp.  1-18).  Also 
Bacon,  INT,  p.  Ill  f. 

The  determining  factor  in  this  recognition  of  Ck)lo88ians  as  an 
authentic  work  of  raul  *  has  been  the  recognition  of  Gnosticism  in  its 
pre-Christian  sources,  Persian^  Phrygian,  and  Philonic.  Investigation 
into  theosophic  ideas  early  in  the  first  century  has  revealed  symptoms 
and  developments  of  what  is  called  at  a  later  period  '*  Gnosticism  "  (cp. 
Kriiger,  RTK,  vL  pp.  728-734).  The  Essenes,  especially,  represent 
aptitudes  which  can  be  taken  as  precursors  of  the  tendencies  '  combated 
in  Colossians ;  in  fact,  the  widely  diffused  and  popular  forms  of 
theosophy  among  Jewish  (Ac  19^')  communities  give  a  religious  climate 
for  the  seventh  decade  of  the  centurv,  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the 
ideas  and  lan^age  ^  of  this  epistle.  Gnosticism  was  the  word  origintdly 
for  an  atmosphere  rather  than  for  a  theory.  It  stood  for  a  svncretism, 
a  mental  temper  whose  incipient  and  elementary  forms  can  be  detected  in 
various  quarters  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  first-century.'    Indeed,  at 

theology.  It  would  connote  any  transcendental  .theory  of  €k>d  and  the  world, 
especially  among  Jewish  Christians.  With  the  appeal  to  human  traditions  and  the 
significance  attached  to  questions  of  foodJCol  2= Bo  14),  Paul  was  already  familiar. 

1  Haupt  is  dissatisfled  with  both  the  fissene  and  the  Alexandrian  theories  of  the 
Colossian  heresy.  He  prefers  to  regard  it  as  a  phase  of  contemporary  Judaism, 
which  in  the  Phrygian  atmosphere  of  tneosophy  and  mystic  cults  attempted  to  erect  a 
religious  system  by  means  of  ang[el-wor8hip  and  asceticism,  with  the  aid  of  oral  teaching 
imparted  to  the  initiated.  Jiilicher  again  is  unable  to  detect  any  specifically  Jewish 
element  of  prominence  in  the  Colossian  heresy. 

s  Evidently  £paphras  and  the  other  teachers  at  Colossi  were  unable  to  oope  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  local  theosophy.  The  predominance  of  abstract  teacning  in 
Paul's  letter  over  personal  references  is  natural  when  it  is  remembered  (L)  that 
the  readers  were  not  directly  converts  of  Paul,  and  (ii.)  that  the  letter  was  to  be 
supplemented  by  Tychicus'  (4^)  oral  information  upon  the  vrriter's  situation  and 
prospects. 

'  Qrammatical  usage  and  the  inherent  probabilities  of  the  case  are,  upon  the 
whole,  against  the  suggestion  that  the  term  iJ^Uit  (2^^  etc)  and  the  use  of  the  singular 
denote  a  person — some  teacher  of  marked  influence  and  authority  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Galatians  (Gal  3^  ^*  *).  The  reference  seems  purposely  vague  and  general  Had  Paul 
heard  of  some  particular  individual,  his  treatment  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been 
of  a  different  character. 

4  On  the  novelties  of  style  and  vocabulary,  cp.  especially  Hanpt's  serviceable 
analysis  (-Meyer,  pp.  27-82).  As  he  points  out,  most  of  the  peculiarities — the 
occurrence  of  strange  expressions,  and  the  absence  of  distinctively  Pauline  terms — are 
to  be  found  in  the  first  naif  of  the  epistle.  Both  Haupt  and  von  Soden  agree  that 
"  Colossians  "  is  an  example  of  the  truth  that  the  style  is  not  always  the  roan  ;  it  is 
frequently  to  be  explained  by  his  mode  and  circumstances  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Paul's  "tneology  as  a  whole  never  became  fully  rounded  and  complete  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  exclude  f^resh  points  of  views  or  new  expressions  "  (Jiilicher). 

*  Cp.  besides  the  candid  and  final  discussion  in  El5pper,  op,  cU,  pp.  68-119, 
Sanday,  Smith's  Did.  B,  (1893),  i.  pp.  624-631,  and  Zahn,  mTd.  i.  pp.  810-868. 
After  making  allowance  for  some  exaggerations  (with  Schiirer,  J%Z#«(1899),  167f.)i 
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any  time  after  40  A.D.,  early  Christianity  was  upon  the  edge  of  those 
tendencies  which  came  afterwards  to  be  named  "Gnosticism."  A  dis- 
cussion such  as  that  presented  in  "  Colossians "  is  unprecedented,  so  far 
as  regards  Paulinism,^  but  it  is  a  long  way  from  being  historically  a 
prolepsis. 

one  must  also  admit  that  Friedlander  has  proved  the  existence  of  an  incipient  pre- 
Christian  Gnosticism  in  some  form  or  other  within  Judaism  {Der  vorchrisuiche 
Judische  OnoaticismuSf  1898).  Holtzmann  is  in  agreement  with  the  main  points  of 
this  theory  {NTTh,  i.  pp.  476-486,  "  Die  Gnom  im  NT "),  but  he  still  adheres 
substantially  to  the  rather  mechanicaJ  hypothesis  already  not<Hl  {ibid,  ii.  pp.  225-258), 
which  has  recently  been  favoured  in  a  tentative  way  by  J.  Weiss  (ThLz^  1900,  pp. 
553-556).  The  latter  critic  rejects  Ephesians  in  toio,  but  accepts  Colossians  as  an 
interpolated  production  of  the  apostle ;  e.g.  passages  like  1^  (•?  iixUrmn  .  .  .  •v^vm), 
2^  (»«i  (rM  .  . .  r»f*t\  2^  («^«r)f  etc.,  are  insertions  made  by  an  editor  who  wrote  at 
the  time  when  the  Pauline  epistles  were  heing  collected  and  used  for  cathoUo  ends. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  such  changes  in  the  text  of  a  letter  Uke  this  were  not 
improbable  in  the  second  century,  especially  as  scribes  had  always  the  temptation 
of  conforming  Colossians  to  Ephesians.  But  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  any  glosses 
which  may  be  detected  in  Colossians  were  due  to  the  author  of  Ephesians  (when  that 
writing  is  taken  as  sub-Pauline),  or  that  they  affect  the  Pauline  authorship  and 
primitive  Gnosticism  of  the  former  epistle,  whose  coefficients  of  age  and  situation 
are  best  supplied  by  the  seventh-decaae  date  and  the  impact  of  Asiatic  theosophy 
upon  the  apostle's  mind. 

1  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  (pp.  58  f.),  and  remains  to  be  said  (p.  230  n.) 
upon  the  influence  exerted  by  Paulinism  on  the  subsequent  literature  and  religious 
trend  of  early  Christianity,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  while  doctrines  such  as  that 
of  juatiflcation  by  faith  were  not  taken  up  and  reproduced  in  any  genuine  succession, 
there  were  certain  elements  in  Paul's  system,  and  particularly  some  of  those  deve- 
loped in  his  later  epistles  (C^l-Phil),  which  turned  out  to  be  more  akin  to  the 
popular  Christianity  of  the  sub-Pauline  era.  For  example,  conceptions  such  as  that 
of  Christ  the  Wisdom  of  God  (1  Cor  l-8)were  in  many  ways  congenial  to  the  later 
and  wider  religious  standpoint  of  the  Uoman  world  ;  so  that,  if  Col  and  Eph  (or 
indeed  either)  be  accepted  as  Pauline,  the  transition  from  Paulinism  to  the  common 
Catholicism  of  the  next  age  does  not  seem  quite  so  difficult  as  otherwise  and  on  a 
superficial  glance  it  might  ap^iear.  One  hardly  cares  to  go  as  far  as  Weiuel  {ZNWy 
1901,  i)p.  32  f.))  who  displaces  justification  from  its  position  as  the  premier  topic  of 
Paulinism,  and  argues  that  Paul's  chief  ideas  revolved  round  yvSnt  and  rw^'«,  C«< 
and  Af9»p0-i»,  But,  as  Romans  and  Corinthians  prove,  these  conceptions  had  a  rdle  in 
Paulinism,  a  rdle,  too,  which  did  not  lessen  as  the  years  passed  (to  jud^  even  from 
his  extant  correspondence).  Often,  as  at  Corinth,  they  had  to  be  practically  ignored 
in  his  average  preaching.  But  this  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  temporary  and 
compulsory  expedient ;  for  1  Co  2^-^  is  an  implied  reproach  almost  as  much  as  Heb 
5iu4u.  «  Wisdom  we  do  speak  among  the  mature."  Paul  hints  that  he  too  has  his 
high  and  cosmic  speculations,  his  CSiristian  philosophy ;  and  not  impossibly  it 
bmked  more  largely  in  his  average  teaching  than  the  exigencies  of  his  extant  letters 
permit  us  to  observe.  If  such  was  the  case,  one  can  see  now  it  was  through  the  less 
technical,  or  (if  we  choose  to  say  so)  the  less  distinctly  Pauline,  qualities,  such  as  are 
partially  exhibitod  in  the  later  epistles,  that  the  later  phases  of  popular  beUef  could 
reproduce  the  influence  and  teaching  of  the  great  apostle,  even  when  his  subtle  and 
profound  theses  failed  to  win  their  sympathies.  Kattonbusch  points  out  this  filiation 
m  the  case  of  the  Roman  Svmbol.  But  it  appUes  to  the  synoptic  gospels  and  to  Acts 
especially ;  and  no  piece  of  evidence  can  be  safely  ignored  which  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  vexed  and  obscure  question  of  the  relation  between  these  documents 
and  the  earlier  epistles  of  the  premier  apostle. 
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Historically,  the  epistle  to  the  Colosdans  is  of  great  interest.  It  shows 
how  during  his  imprisonment  Panl  was  actually  regarded  as  an  authority  in 
wide  cirdes,  even  in  circles  to  which  he  was  not  personally  related  ;  and  how 
for  his  own  part  he  had  no  hesitation  in  considering  that  the  sphere  of  his 
mission  embraced  of&hoots  of  those  churches  which  he  had  planted  himself. 
It  shows  how  varied  were  the  forms  in  which  the  ideals  of  Jewish  Christianity 
embodied  themselves ;  how  in  Paul's  case  the  divergences  of  practical  religion 
led  to  the  development  of  dogmatic  conceptions ;  and  how,  with  that  in  view, 
the  apostle  turned  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah  to  account,  presupposing 
along  with  it  the  Jewish  cosmology.  Finally  the  epistle  gives  us  the  first 
sketch  of  Christian  ethics  as  applied  to  the  various  elementary  forms  of  social 
life. — von  •eden. 
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and  advance  of  Colosdans  in  God's  knowledge 
and  service,  through 

Christ  the  redeemer. 

Christ  the  head  of  the  creation, 

the  Church— the  experience  of 
the  Colossians. 
Paul  the  apostle  of  this  gospel — his  anxiety 
for  them, 
need  of  adherence  to  Christ  and  the  faith  in  spite  of  a  new 

and  false  philosophy : 
a  statement  of  the  life  after  Christ :  spiritual  and  supreme. 
fP  ,,  ,,  the  <rrocx«(a :  ritual  observances 

and  angcl-worship. 
the  fVee  and  risen  life  in  communion  with 
Christ. 

SM*  Ithleali 

individual  ethics — negative :  against  pagan  vices. 

positive :  call  to  the  morality  of  Christ, 
social  ethics— wives  and  husbands, 
children  and  fathers, 
slaves  and  roasters, 
general. 
47-17  Pereonal :  the  coming  of  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

greetings. 
4"  Farewell, 
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1  1  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  through  the  will  of  God,  and  Timotheus 
the  brother, 

2  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brothers  in  Christ,  who  are  at  Colossae : 
grace  to  you  and  peace  from  Qod  our  Father. 

3  We  always  give  thanks  to  Qod  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

4  for  YOU  in  our  prayers,  since  we  heard  of  your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  and 

5  of  the  love  that  you  have  for  all  the  saints,  owing  to  the  hope  which  is 
laid  up  for  you  in  the  heavens— of  which  you  have  already  heard  in  the 

6  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  which  has  reached  you  even  as  it  covers 
all  the  world,  with  fruit  and  growth ;  so  is  it  also  among  yourselves 
from  the  day  that  you  learned  and  fully  knew  the  grace  of  Goa  in  truth, 

7  even  as  you  were  taught  it  by  Epaphras,  our  beloved  fellow-slave,  who 

8  is  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ  for  you,^  who  has  also  given  us  the  news 

9  of  your  love  in  the  Spirit.  For  this  reason,  from  the  day  that  we  heard  of 
it,  we  also  have  not  ceased  to  pray  for  you  and  ask  that  you  may  be  filled 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  his  will  in  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  intelli- 

10  gence,  to  walk  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  Lord,  so  as  to  please  him  in  every 
way,  by  bearing  fruit  and  growing  in  all  good  conduct  through  the  fuU 

11  knowledge  of  God  ;  as  you  are  strengthened  with  all  iK>wer,  through  the 

12  might  of  his  majesty,  for  all  endurance  and  longsuffering,  giving  thanks 
wiUi  joy  to  the  Father  who  has  qualified  you  to  have  part  in  the  lot  of 

13  the  saints  in  light,  who  has  rescued  us  from  the  power  of  darkness  and 

14  removed  us  into  the  realm  of  the  Son  of  his  love — ^in  whom  we  have 

15  the  redemption,  the  remission  of  sins ;  who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  firstborn  of  all  creation, 

16  Since  in  him  all  things  were  created  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth 

lliings  visible  and  things  invisible, 
Be  it  thrones  or  lordships  or  principalities  or  powers : 
All  things  have  been  created  through  nim  and  for  him, 

17  Before  sSl  things  he  is,  in  him  all  things  cohere. 

18  He  is  also  the  head  of  the  body,  of  the  Community,  in  that  he  is  the 
beginning,  the  firstborn  from  the  dead  ;  that  he  might  come  to  hold  the 

19  first  place  among  all.    For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Fulness  to 

20  dwell  in  him,  and  through  him  to  reconcile  all  thinos  to  himself  by 
making  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross — *  be  it  the  things  on  the 

21  earth  or  the  thin^  in  the  heavens.  And  as  for  you,  aliens  as  once  you 
were  and  of  hostile  intent  amid  your  evil  deeds,  yet  he  has  reconciled 

22  you  now  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  by  means  of  lus  death,  to  present  you  holy 

23  and  faultless  and  irreproachable  before  him — that  is,  if  you  continue  in 
the  faith,  founded  ana  firm  and  unmoved  from  the  hojJe  of  the  gospel 
which  you  have  heard,  which  has  been  preached  in  all  creation  under  ihe 
sky,  of  which  I  Paul  was  made  a  minister. 

1  Reading  i^t .  «  Omitting  Q}!  a^tm;]]. 
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24  Now  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  for  your  sake.  Yea,  so  far  as  Christian 
distresses  in  my  flesh  are  incomplete^  I  would  on  my  part  supply  the 

25  deficiency  for  the  sake  of  his  body,  that  is,  the  Community ;  of  wmch  I 
was  made  a  minister  according  to  the  stewardship  of  Qod  given  to  me  for 

26  you,  that  I  should  fully  preadi  the  word  of  God,  the  secret  which  has 
been  hidden  from  the  ages  and  from  the  generations — but  now  it  has 

27  been  disclosed  to  his  saints,  to  whom  God  willed  to  display  what  are  the 
riches  of  the  majesty  of  this  secret  among  the  Gentiles ;  it  is  "  Christ 

28  among  you !  the  hope  of  majesty  I "  Him  we  proclaim,  admonishing 
every  man  and  teaching  every  man  with  all  wisdom,  that  we  may 

29  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ ;  an  end  for  which  also  I  labour 
and  wrestle  keenly  in  virtue  of  his  force  which  is  powerfully  at  work 
in  me. 

2  1        For  I  would  have  you  know  how  keen  is  my  concern  on  your  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  those  in  Laodicea  and  all  who  have  not  seen  my  face  in 

2  the  flesh,  that  their  hearts  may  be  encouraged,  as  the^  themselves  are 
knit  in  love  together  and  brought  to  all  riches  of  mtelligent  assur- 

3  ance,  to  the  full  Knowledge  of  that  secret  of  the  God  of  Christ,  in  which 

4  exist  all  the  treasures  of  wisdoin  and  knowledge  hidden.    I  say  this  to 
6  prevent  anyone  from  deluding  you  by  specious  persuasion.    For  although 

absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  I  am  with  you  in  the  spirit,  rejoicing  to  behold 
your  orderly  array  and  the  solid  front  of  your  faith  in  Christ. 

6  As  therefore  you  received  the  Christ,  even  Jesus  the  Lord,  walk  in 

7  him :  be  fixed,  be  built  up  in  him,  be  confirmed  in  the  faith  even 

8  as  you  were  taught  it,  abound '  in  thanksgiving.  See  that  there  is  no 
one  who  makes  you  his  prey  by  means  of  his  theosophy,  which  is 
a  vain  deceit  after  the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  elements  of  the  world 

9  and  not  after  Christ.    For  it  is  in  him  that  all  the  fulness  of  the  Deity 

10  dwells  bodily,  and  in  him  you  are  made  full,  who  is  the  head  of  every 

11  principality  and  power;  in  whom  also  you  were  circumcised  with  a 
circumcision  whicn  no  hands  made,  as  you  stripped  off  your  fleshly  body 

12  in  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  when  you  were  Duried  with  him  in  that 
baptism  in  which  vou  were  also  raised  with  him,  through  your  faith  in 

13  the  force  of  Gbd  who  raised  him  from  the  dead.  And  as  for  you,  dead  as 
you  were  with  the  trespasses  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  he 

14  made  you  live  together  with  him  by  forgiving  us  all  our  trespasses,  can- 
celling the  contract  consisting  of  statutes,  wnich  stood  against  us  * — he 

15  put  that  away,  when  he  hung  it  as  a  trophy  on  the  cross,  when  he  stripped 
the  principalities  and  powers  and  exposed  them  openly,  triumphing  there- 

16  in  over  them.  Let  no  one  take  you  to  task,  then,  for  eating 

17  or  drinking,  or  in  the  matter  of  festival  or  new-moon  or  Sabbath.  These 
are  merely  the  shadow  of  what  is  to  be,  whereas  the  substance  belong  to 

18  Christ.  Let  no  one  disparage  you  with  his  devotion  to  so-called  humility 
and  to  angel- worship,  speculating  in  airy  nothings,'  puffed  up  in  vain  by 

19  the  mind  of  his  flesh,  and  discaming  the  Head  irom  whom  all  the  body 
through  its  joints  and  ligaments  is  supplied  and  knit  together  and  grows 
with  growth  divine. 

20  If  you  died  with  Christ  from  the  elements  of  the  world,  why  be 

21  subject  to  statutes  as  though  you  still  were  li\'ing  in  the  world,  ("  Handle 

22  not,  touch  not,  taste  not  1 " — things  that  are  all  destined  to  perish  by 

23  use  1)  after  human  precepts  and  doctrines  f — Such  like  things  have  indeed 
a  reputation  for  wisdom,  with  their  self-imposed  worship  and  so-called 
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humility  and  severe  treatment  of  the  body;  but  they  are  not  of  the 
slightest  value  in  checking  fleshly  indulgence. 

3  1  If  then  you  were  raised  with  Christ,  seek  what  is  above, 

Where  Christ  is,  seated  at  the  right  ho/nd  of  God: 

2  Set  your  mind  upon  what  is  above,  not  upon  what  is  on  the  earth ; 

3  For  you  died,  and  your  life  lies  hidden  with  Christ  in  God. 

4  When  Christ — who  is  your  *  life — is  disclosed. 

Then  shall  you  also  be  disclosed  with  him  in  majesty. 

5  Put  then  to  death  the  members  that  are  on  the  earth :  fornication, 

6  impurity,  appetite,  evil  desire,  and  covetousness — which  is  idolatry.    It 

7  is  for  these  things  that  the  wrath  of  Qod  comes.    In  them  at  one  time 

8  you  also  walked,  when  you  lived  in  them.    But  now  do  you  also  put 
them  all  away :  anger,  passion,  malice,  slander,  foul  talk  from  your  mouth ; 

9  lie  not  to  one  another — seeing  that  you  stripped  oflf  the  old  man  with 

10  his  doings  and  put  on  the  new  man,  who  is  ever  being  renewed  to  full 

11  knowledge  after  the  image  of  his  creaJtor;  where  there  is  no  place  for 
Greek  and  Jew,  circumcision  and  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian, 

12  slave,  freeman,  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.  Put  on  therefore,  as  God's 
chosen,  holy  and  beloved,  a  disposition  of  tender  mercy,  kindness,  humil- 

13  ity,  gentleness,  longsufFering.  Bear  with  one  another  and  forgive  each 
other,  if  any  person  has  a  complaint  against  any  one  else ;  even  as  the 

14  Lord  also  forgave  you,  so  too  do  you  forgive.    Over  and  above  all  this 
16  put  on  love,  for  love  is  the  bond  that  makes  perfection.    And  let  the 

peace  of  Christ  rule  undisputed  in  your  hearts ;  for  to  this  you  were  also 

16  called  in  one  body.  And  show  thankfulness.  Let  the  word  of  Christ 
dwell  richly  in  your  midst :  teaching  and  admonishing  each  other  with 
all  wisdom  in  spiritual  psalms  and  hymns  and  songs,  singing  with  grace 

17  in  your  hearts  to  Gk>d.  And  whatsoever  you  do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  all 
in  uie  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  through  him  to  God  the 
Father. 

18  Wives,  be  subject  to  your  husbands,  as  is  your  duty  in  the  Lord. 
19,  20  Husbands,  love  your  wives  and  be  not  harsh  to  them.  Children, 

obey  your  ^rents  in  every  point,  for  this  is  well-pleasing  in  the  Lord. 

21  Tathers,  avoid  irritating  your  children,  that  they  may  not  be 

22  dispirited.  Slaves,  obey  those  who  are  your  masters  after  the  flesh 
in  every  point ;  not  with  eyeservice,  like  those  who  court  human  favour,  but 

23  with  singleness  of  heart  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.    Whatever  you  do,  work 

24  at  it  right  heartily,  as  for  the  Lord  and  not  for  men ;  since  you  know  you 
shall  receive  from  the  Lord  in  full  return  the  inheritance  that  is  your  due. 

25  Serve  Christ  the  master  ;  for  the  wicked  shall  be  paid  back  for  his  wicked- 

4  1  ness,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Masters,  provide  your 

slaves  with  what  is  just  and  fair,  since  you  know  you  also  have  a  master  in 

2  heaven.  Give  yourselves  to  prayer,  be  diligent  therein  with  thanks- 

3  giving.    At  the  same  time  pray  too  for  us,  that  God  may  open  us  a  door 
for  the  word,  so  that  we  can  declare  the  secret  of  the  Christ  (for  which 

4  also  I  am  in  bonds) — that  I  may  disclose  it  as  I  should  declare  it. 

5  Walk  wisely  with  regard  to  those  outside,  making  the  very  most  of  your 

6  time.    Let  your  speech  always  be  profitable,  seasoned  with  wholesome- 
ness ;  know  now  you  should  answer  each  person. 

7  You  will  be  informed  of  all  by  Tychicus,  the  beloved  brother  and 

8  £aithf ul  minister  and  fellow-slave  in  the  Lord.    I  am  sending  him  to  you 
for  this  very  purpose,  that  you  may  know  how  we  are,  and  that  he  may 

9  encourage  your  hearts.    He  is  accompanied  by  Onesimus,  the  faithful 
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and  beloved  brother,  who  is  one  of  yourselves.    They  shall  inform  you  of 
all  that  goes  on  here. 

10  Aristarchus,  my  fellow-prisoner,  salutes  you :  so  does  Mark,  the 
cousin  of  Barnabas,  about  whom  you  received  injunctions  (if  he  comes  to 

11  vou,  welcome  him),  so  does  Jesus,  who  is  called  Justus  —  men  who 
belonged  to  the  Circumcision.    These  are  my  sole  fellow- workers  for  the 

12  reign  of  God,  men  who  have  proved  a  comfort  to  me.  Epaphras,  one  of 
vourselves,  salutes  you  ;  a  slave  of  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  always  wrestling 
keenly  for  you  in  his  prayers,  that  you  may  stand  perfect  and  fully 

13  convinced  in  all  the  will  of  God.    I  bear  him  witness,  he  toils  hard  for 

14  vou  and  for  those  in  Laodicea  and  for  those  in  Hierapolis.    Luke,  the 

15  beloved  physician,  salutes  you,  so  does  Demas.    Salute  the  brothers  in 

16  Laodicea,  also  Nymphas  ^  and  the  Community  at  her  ^  house.  Further, 
when  the  letter  has  heen  read  among  you,  see  that  it  is  read  in  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Laodiceans  as  well,  and  that  you  also  read  the  letter  from 

17  Laodicea.  Also,  tell  Archippus :  "Attend  to  the  ministry  thou  hast 
received  in  the  Lord ;  see  and  fulfil  if 

18  The  salutation  is  by  the  hand  of  me,  Paul.  Eemember  my  imprison- 
ment. 

Grace  be  with  you. 
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PAUL  TO  PHILEMON 


The  letter  only  contains  a  few  friendly  lines  ;  but  they  are  so  full  of  grace 
and  wit,  of  earnest,  trostful  affection,  that  this  short  epistle  shines  among  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  NT  as  a  pearl  of  exquisite  fineness.  Never  has  there 
been  a  better  fulfilment  of  the  precept  given  by  Paul  himself  at  the  dose  of  his 
letter  to  the  Oolossians:  6  \iiyos  i/iiS^  wdrroTt  iw  x<^pirc,  AXart  ^frrv/Uwotf 
tldiwat  wm  del  {tfi&f  iwl  ixdartp  dTOKplweaOai  (chap.  iy.  6).  This  epistle  is  not 
merely  a  revelation  of  the  apostle's  heart;  it  becomes  further,  through  its  moral 
significance,  an  invaluable  document  of  the  Pauline  ethics.  — tabatlerw 


»-»  Greeting. 

^^  Gratitude  for  Philemon's  character  and  service. 
^^  Bequest  and  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  slave  Onesimus, 
"•»  Personal. 
Farewell. 


PAUL  TO  PHILEMON 

1  Paul,  a  prisoner  of  Clirist  Jesus,  and  Timotheus  the  brother, 

to  PhUemon  onr  beloved  and  our  fellow- worker,  and  to  Apphia  the 

2  sister,  and  to  Archippus  our  fellow-soldier,  and  to  the  Community 
at  thy  house : 

3  grace  to  you  and  peace  from  Qod  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ. 

4  I  always  give  thanks  to  my  God  when  I  make  mention  of  thee  in  my 

5  prayers — ^as  I  hear  of  thy  love  and  of  the  faith  that  thou  hast  to  the  Lord 

6  Jesus  and  for  all  the  saints — ^praving  that  to  participate  in  thy  faith  may 
result  for  them  in  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  goodness  we  possess,  Christ- 

7  ward.    I  had  great  joy  and  comfort  over  thy  love,  because  the  hearts  of  the 

8  saints  have  been  refreshed  through  thee,  brother.  Therefore,  while 

9  in  Christ  I  would  have  great  confidence  in  ordering  thee  to  do  what  is  thy 
duty,  yet  I  prefer  to  appeal  to  thee  for  love's  sake.    Being  of  this  mind  then, 

10  I  Paul,  an  old  man,  aye  and  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  now — I  appeal  to  thee 
for  my  child  whom  I  have  begotten  in  my  imprisonment,  for  Onesimus ; 

11  at  one  time  he  was  of  no  service  to  thee,  but  he  is  serviceable  now  to  thee 
12, 13  and  to  myself.    I  send  him  back  to  thee  (he  is  my  very  heart):  I  would 

have  likea  to  keep  him  beside  me,  to  minister  on  thy  behalf  to  me  as  I  lie 

14  imprisoned  for  the  gospel ;  but  I  was  unwilling  to  do  anything  without 
thy  consent,  in  order  that  thy  kindness  might  not  be  given  by  way  of 

15  compulsion  but  from  thine  own  free  will.  For  perhaps  it  was  on  this 
account  that  he  was  parted  from  thee  for  a  time,  that  thou  shouldest  have 

16  him  back  for  ever — ^no  longer  as  a  slave  but  as  something  more  than  a 
slave,  as  a  brother,  beloved  by  me  most  of  all,  but  how  much  more  by 

17  thee,  in  the  flesh  also  as  well  as  in  the  Lord.    If  thou  considerest  me  then 

18  to  be  a  comrade  of  thine,  take  him  home  as  if  it  were  myself.  And  if  he  has 
wronged  thee  at  all  or  owes  thee  anything,  put  that  doMm  to  my  account. 

19  I  write  it,  I  Paul,  with  my  own  hand :  **  I  will  repay  it" — not  to  remind 

20  thee,  that  thou  owest  me  thy  very  self  besides.  Yes,  brother !  let  me 
have  some  return  from  thee  in  the  Lord  I    Refresh  my  heart  in  Christ 

21  I  write  thee  in  the  confidence  that  thou  wilt  obey,  fcsiowing  that  thou 

22  wilt  do  even  more  than  what  I  say.  At  the  same  time,  get  ready  a  lodginc 
for  me  also ;  for  I  am  hoping  that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be  restored 
to  you. 

23,  24       Epaphras  my  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus  salutes  thee ;  so  do 
Mark,  Aristarchus,  Bemas,  Luke,  my  fellow- workers. 
26       The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst  be  with  your  spirit. 
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EPHESIANS 

Upon  the  dubious  hypothesis  that  this  encyclical  letter  is  genuine,  its  period 
is  easily  fixed.  The  undoubted  connection  of  its  thought  with  that  of  the 
Colossian  epistle  argues  a  contemporary  origin  during  the  latter  period  of 
Paul's  imprisonment  (8^  4^)  at  Rome  (Phil  4'^^  While  the  question  of 
the  relative  priority  is  not  of  much  moment,  it  is  better,  with  a  majority  of 
critics  (especially  a^ter  Honig's  proof :  ZwTh^  1872,  p.  63  f.),  to  place  the 
Colossian  epistle  at  a  slightly  earlier  date,  finding  in  the  Ephesian  letter 
traces  of  development  upon  several  lines  of  thought  {e.g.  the  Spirit  and  the 
church).  Practically — ^upon  arguments,  forcible  if  few — the  epistle  is 
reckoned  contemporaneous  with  and  if  anything  subsequent  to  Colos- 
sians :  so  Weias  {iNT,  L  pp.  339-368 ;  AJT,  i.  pp.  377-384),  Sabatier 
(op.  dt,  p.  225  f.,  a  very  convincing  discussion),  Keuss  (pp.  110-119), 
Godet  {iNT,  pp.  476-490),  Salmon  {INT,  p.  388  f.),  and  Prof.  Q.  G. 
Findlay  (Expositor's  Bible,  **  Ephesians,"  pp.  3-13).  Similarly  Schafer, 
E.  H.  Hall,  L.  Schultze,  Hort  ("  Romans  and  Ephesians,"  1896),  T.  K. 
Abbott  (JCC,  pp.  ix-ixii),  Adeney  (J?I,  pp.  395-398X  McGiffert  (pp.  378- 
386),  Macnherson  (Comm,  Ephesicms,  1892),  and  Bartlet  (AA,  189  ft). 

Ud  till  recently  the  best  criticism  had  placed  the  epistle  in  the 
secona  century,  as  a  polemic  against  Montanism  (Schwegler)  or  Gnosti- 
cism, to  be  dated  either  c.  140  a.d.  as  a  remodelled  and  expanded  version 
of  Colossians  (Hilgenfeld  and  Hausrath),  or  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  as  the  original  work  of  a  Pauline  scholar  (Holtzmann  and 
Mangold).  The  latter  theory  suggests  a  comparison  between  the  so-called 
"Ephesian"  epistle  and  the  seventh  book  of  the  Nikomachean  Ethics ; 
neither  is  original,  but  both  are  so  permeated  by  the  Master's  spirit  and 
ideas  as  to  be  practically  authentic  for  the  purposes  of  interpretation.  This 
date,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  or  in  the  opening  of  the  second 
century,  is  held  by  many  excellent  scholars  who  find  the  leading  evidence 
for  a  non- Pauline  period  in  the  apparently  maturer  phase  (rfleiderer, 
Paulinism,  ii.  pp.  162-193 ;  Weizsacker,  AA,  ii.  pp.  240-246)  of  the 
theology,  which  approximates  in  many  striking  respects  to  that  of  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  with  it  may  be  said  to  form  the  summit  of  NT 
theology.  This  line  of  argument  from  the  epistle's  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  thought  and  life  (cp.  passages  like  3^  4^^  2'^)  is  really  crucial 
^Holtzmann,  Krittk.  p.  200  f.).  The  epistle  itself  gives  few  hints  of 
its  historical  setting  or  even  of  local  colouring,  and  alon^de  of  what 
seem  absolute  novelties  in  thought  and  language  lie  specincally  Pauline 
elements.  Consequently,  while  the  extreme  period  (120-160  a.d.)  has 
been  practically  abandoned,  save  by  a  few  critics  like  Hausratn,  S. 
Davidson  (INT,  iL  pp.  261-300),  Rovers  (Nieuw-test.  Letterhunde,  1888, 
pp.  66  f . :  Col.,  Philem.,  Ephes.  in  beginning  of  Hadrian's  reign),  BrUckner 
(Chron,  pp.  267-276),  and  Pfleiderer  (Urc  p.  684 f.),  a  date  ranging 
irom  80  to  100  is  adopted  by  many  (e.g.  Holtzmann,  Hatch,  Schmiedel, 
and  Mangold).    This  is  confirmed  by  tne  resemblances  between  Ephes.  and 

IS 
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the  Apocalypse  and  Clem.  Rom.  (cp.  on  these,  Hort,  RE,  p.  112 ;  von 
Soden,  ifC,  iii.  i.  p.  80).  The  characteristics  of  the  epistle  on  this  view 
can  be  approached  along  one  or  other  of  two  hypotheses : — 

(a)  Ihe  secretary-theory,  Renan's  suggestion,^  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  one  of  Paul's  scholars  during  his  lifetime,  and  under  his 
supervision,  is  at  least  possible.  Extend  tnis  beyond  his  lifetime  to  the 
case  of  a  follower  reproducing  Paul's  ideas  in  view  of  later  interests 
within  the  church,  and  one  secures  a  very  reasonable  ground  for  dating 
the  epistle  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving and  doing  justice  to  the  distinctively  Pauline  elements  upon  which 
stress  has  been  recentlv  and  rightly  laid  (cp.  von  Soden,  JpTh,  1887,  pp. 
103-135,  432-498 ;  HO,  hi.  i.  p.  79-104).  In  this  case  the  letter  would 
be  composed  of  reminiscences  and  traits  gathered  by  a  disciple  of  Paul's, 
and  fused  into  a  more  advanced  exposition.  Thus  Klopper  (Der  Brief  an 
die  Epheser)  attributes  the  writing  to  a  disciple  of  the  Pauline  school  who 
wrote  two  or  three  decades  after  his  master's  death.  Certainly  it  presents 
some  very  striking  affinities  with  the  literature  of  76-106  A.D.,  e,g.  the 
development  of  hymnody  (6^*-  *®  3*^,  cp.  Lk  1-2),  the  emphasis  on  the 
"  catholicity"  of  the  church  for  Jew  and  pagan,  the  stress  laid  on  detailed 
moral  obligations,  also  the  remarkable  coinciaences  of  thought  with  the 
fourth  gospel,  and  of  style  with  Lk-Acts.  Such  a  position  explains,  as 
aptly  as  the  earlier  date,  the  use  of  Romans  and  the  dependence  upon 
Colossians,  while  it  does  ample  justice  to  the  Johannine  features  which 
otherwise  appear  c.  60  a.d.,  as — to  say  the  least — very  notable  anticipa- 
tions. In  this  event,  the  epistle  is  pseudonymous.  It  was  composed  '  in 
view  of  current  libertinism,  church  divisions,  and  theoretical  errors  of 
Alexandrian  colour,  in  order  to  counteract  such  tendencies  by  a  restate- 
ment of  the  true  Pauline  faith.  Possibly,  too,  the  errors  were  actually 
due  (as  in  James  and  1  John)  to  abuses  or  misconceptions  of  some  original 
Pauline  doctrines. 

Even  if  one  refuses  the  highly  probable  conjecture  that  6yioi£  is  a 
gloss,  the  crucial  difficulty  raised  by  the  apparently  objective  and 
collective  references  to  "apostles"  (2*®  3*) — assuming  the  text  to  be 
uncorrupted — is  partly  easea  bv  passages  like  1  Co  9*  12**,  and  Ro  16'. 
For  all  that  can  be  said  in  detence  of  the  various  soteriological  and 
cosmical  "  novelties,"  cp.  Zahn,  Einl,  L  p.  365  f.,  and  Haupt's  satisfying 
commentary  ad  loc»  That  these  form  a  natural  development  of  Paulinism 
is  undeniable.    The  only  question  is  whether  they  are  "natural"  within 

1 "  Qae  Paul  ait  ^crit  ou  dict6  oette  lettre,  11  est  4  pen  pres  Impossible  de  Fadmettre ; 
mais  qu'on  I'ait  compost  de  son  vivant,  sous  ses  yeux,  en  son  nom,  c'est  ce  qn'on 
ue  saurait  declarer  improbable"  {8,  Paul,  p.  xx).  He  follows  Schleiermacner's 
sngffestion  of  Tychicus. 

*  "  Die  Interessen  des  Briefs  haben  zwei  Pole,  die  vdllige  Verschmelzung  von  ge- 
borenen  Juden  und  Heiden  in  der  Christenheit  zu  eiuer  geschlossenen  Gremeinschaft 
und  die  Erfassung  des  grossen  kosmischen  Ziels  des  C^risienl^ums.  In  der  niltte  steht 
beide  verbindena  der  JBegrilf  der  U»x«ir;«"  (von  Soden).  The  really  vital  problem 
in  regard  to  "Ephesians  is  the  question  whether  this  theology  is  compatible  with 
what  we  know  of  Pauline  ideas  fh>m  the  other  epistles.  An  aSSrmative  answer  has 
been  made  easier  but  not  inevitable  by  the  admission  that  Colossians  is  authentic. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  later  date  and  the  pseudonymity  which  it  involves  are 
brought  into  clearer  relief  than  ever  when  attention  is  directed  (as  by  von  Soden)  to 
the  affinities  of  the  writing  with  the  Apocalypse— its  use  of  the  bridal  metaphor,  its 
stress  on  the  apostolic  foundation  and  it^txiku-^tt  {}>'  3^  ^),  and  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment of  church-questions  (Pastorals,  Hermas)  in  epistolary  form  (Apoc  2-3).  Besides, 
the  Gentile  is  the  predominant  partner  in  the  church  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in 
the  earlier  literature.    Cp.  Holtzmann,  BifU.  pp.  264-267,  NTTh,  ii.  pp.  254-25a 
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the  limits  of  tbe  apostle's  lifetime.  Hesitation  upon  this  point  does 
not  at  all  imply  that  Paul  lacked  constructive  ana  broad  ideas  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood,  nor  does  it  involve  any  theory  that  binds  the 
apostle  to  "one  limited  and  carefully  catalogued  repertory  of  ideas." 
Me  may  well  have  been  a  fresh  and  advancing  thinker,  and  yet  incapable 
of  having  written  this  epistle,  which  is  so  strangely  silent  upon,  e,g,,  the 
cardinal  Pauline  ideas  of  Christ's  death,  second  cominff,  and  relation  to  the 
individual  Christian,  while  it  approximates  remarkably  to  the  Christolc^ 
of  "Hebrews"  and  the  fourth  gospel  (Christ = the  unifying  principle  for 
the  universe,  and  for  the  contradictions  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  Johannine 
use  of  dydm}  in  Ephesians,  the  antithesis  of  6£or  and  <ricorof,  etc.),  in  the  17th 
chapter  of  which  "almost  every  verse  oners  a  parallel  to  this  epiBtle" 
(Lock). 

(6)  Otherwise,  and  on  the  same  line,  there  is  the  more  artificial 
structure-hypothesis— either  in  Holtzmann's  or  in  a  modified  present- 
ment— which  explains  the  Pauline  characteristics  here,  as  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  chiefly  by  the  theory  of  interi>olation  or  compilation.^  OnginaUy 
taken  in  part  from  the  Colossian  epistle,  these  genuine  fragments  may 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of,  or  have  been  worked  up  into,  an  extant 
epistle  (vide  Man^ld-Bleek,  "p.  602).  But  this  is  needless  in  view  of  (a), 
and  inherently  stiff  (cp.  especially  Oltramare's  ed.  p.  113f.). 

The  recent  admission  of  Colossians  as  authentic  has  however  helped 
to  make  a  seventh  decade  date  in  the  first  century  intrinsically  more 
probable.  That  both  epistles  were  written  together  has  often  been  made 
a  commonplace  of  criticism,  though  perhaps  this  is  too  hastily  assumed. 
Still  a  similarity  of  situation  is  obvious,  and  the  estimate  of  one  certainl  v 
touches  the  estimate  of  the  other  (vide  Sabatier,  op,  cit.  pp.  229-234). 
"They  were  in  all  probability,"  says  Weizoicker,  "written  not  in 
succession  but  together ;  .  .  .  they  were  meant  to  supplement  each  o^er, 
and  were  composed  with  that  object  on  one  complete  plan.  Both  there- 
fore start  from  the  same  ideas,  the  same  doctrine"  (il^,  ii.  p.  245).  llie 
result  is  that  if  the  "  Gnosticism "  which  explains  Colossians  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  tnroughout  Asia  Minor,  it 
would  require  more  serious  and  detailed  proof  than  has  yet  been  led  to  bring 
the  twin-epistle — in  spite  of  its  independent  elements  and  characteristic 
standpoint--down  to  the  second  or  even  to  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
This  theory  of  simultaneous  origin,  however,  does  not  necessarily  follow 
from  the  similarities  of  the  epistles,  as  Ephesians  ^  might  well  be  a  later 
restatement  of  the  earlier  writing.  Still  it  seems  to  be  widely  felt  as  a 
possible  hypothesis,  e.g,  by  Oltiiamare  (ii.  pp.  6-104,  a  copious  statement^, 
Trenkle  (Einl.  69-72),  Jiilicher,  and  Hamack ;  neither  of  the  latter  will 
dogmatise  against  or  for  the  authenticity  of  "  Ephesians,"  although  the 
vast  majority  of  modem  scholars  agree  in  making  it  sub-Pauline.  Most 
recently  Zahn  ^  (EinL  i  pp.  347-362)  has  accepted  the  epistle  as  literally 
genuine,  the  copv  of  a  circular  letter  to  the  Asiatic  churches.  Dr.  A. 
Robertson  (Smithes  Did,  B,^  i.  pp.  947-964)  has  an  excellent  discussion 


1  Cp.  besides  von  Soden,  Scbmiedel,  EWK,  11.  38,  pp.  188-144. 

s  One  of  the  most  difficnlt  passages  (Eph  6^*)  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  study  by  M.  W.  Jacobus  {ThJSt,  pp.  9-29).  If  his  elaborate  arguments  are 
correct,  the  citation  Is  perfectly  Pauline  in  method  and  object :  it  is  a  free  spirituol- 
iaatioD  of  Jonah  1*,  as  a  reproof  of  evU  {cm=Mm8^ulMn). 

'  Who  Is  much  more  successful  in  exposing  the  weak  points  of  the  later  date,  than 
in  presenting  a  positive  statement  of  the  earlier. 
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and  defence  of  the  letter:  and  the  Pauline  authorship  is  upheld  by 
Lock,  DB,  i.  pp.  714-718. 

The  crucial  point  lies  in  the  evident  advance  of  Ephesians  upon  the 
theology  of  Colossians,  especially  in  the  conceptions  of  the  church  and  the 
person  of  Christ :  it  is  a  fair  question  whether  this  advance  (which, 
however,  is  rather  a  matter  of  emphasis  than  a  speculative  reality)  is 
more  natural  as  the  work  of  Paul  himself  than  as  the  reproduction  and 
application  of  his  ideas  in  a  somewhat  expanded  form  by  some  Jewish- 
Christian  Paulinist  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century.  In  the  former 
case,  the  simplest  explanation  would  be  that  the  one  epistle — as  even 
Coleridge  detected,  though  he  reversed  the  true  relationship^is  "the 
overflowing,  as  it  were,  of  St.  Paul's  mind  upon  the  same  subject." 
Written  after  the  cognate  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians  contains 
expressions  ^  and  conceptions  which  have  either  percolated  into  the  writer's 
mind  during  the  interval,  or  remained  over  from  the  previous  writing. 
These  are  now  reproduced,  in  combination  with  others  which  have  been 
already  developed.  Hence  the  resemblances  and  the  differences  of  the 
two  letters.  The  former  *  are  upon  the  whole  undesigned ;  the  latter  ^ 
are  not  much  more  than  what  might  have  been  expect^  from  an  author 
who  was  engaged  in  composing  a  letter  spontaneously  for  a  fresh  circle  of 
readers,  and  lelt  himseli  free  from  mechanical  anxiety  about  avoiding 
the  repetition  of  anything  he  had  just  written  to  the  church  at  Colossd 
(Hort,  Rom.  Eph.,  p.  162  f. ;  Oltramare,  i.  pp.  30-37,  ii.  pp.  113-164). 

In  this  event,  the  situation  of  Paul  at  Rome  would  explain  the 
emphasis  upon  the  imity  and  brotherhood  of  Jew  and  pagan  within  the 
church  (note  the  numerous  compounds  with  avv),  while  nis  "  intellectual- 
ism  "  or  preoccupation  with  the  more  speculative  and  mystical  aspects  of 
Christology  would  be  intelligible  in  connection  with  the  features  of  the 
Asiatic  Christianity  as  reveaJed,  e.g.  in  Colossians  (see  a  popular  state- 
ment of  this  in  Gk)re's  Ephesians^  pp.  20-34  ;  after  Hort,  op.  at.  p.  126  f.). 
« Les  idees  du  fondateur  de  la  theologie  chr^tienne  y  sont  arriv^es  au 
plus  haut  degrd  d'^puration.  On  sent  ce  dernier  travail  de  spiritualisa- 
tion  que  les  grandes  &mes  pr^  de  s'  dteindre  font  subir  k  leur  pens^  et 
au  dem  duquel  il  n'y  a  plus  que  la  morf  (Renan). 

1  The  exceptional  difficalties  raised  by  the  style  and  longnage  of  the  epistle 
cannot  be  ignored.  Bat  even  after  full  allowance  has  been  made  for  them,  the 
verdict  must  be  that  they  neither  prove  nor  disprove  the  Pauline  authorship — ^that 
is  to  say,  when  (Colossians  is  accepted  as  authentic.    Zahn's  analysis  of  the  linguistic 

{>henomena  {Einl.  i.  pp.  363-368)  is  beyond  all  praise,  but  its  result  is  merely  to 
eave  the  problem  upon  this  point  open.  Especially  in  the  earlier  chapters  the 
style  is  oracular  to  the  verge  of  unwieldiness,  and  massive  to  the  point  of  cumbrons- 
ness,  in  a  manner  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  Pauline  letters.  Yet  glimpses  of  the 
characteristic  Pauline  style  break  through  every  now  and  then. 

s  These  appear  in  an  exaggerated  form  vrhen  the  epistles  are  printed,  as  in  a 
modem  collection  they  must  be^  in  juxtaposition,  and  are  apt  to  produce  the 
impression  of  a  tasteless  and  slavish  repetition,  rather  lacking  in  originality.  But 
it  has  to  be  remembered  (a)  that  the  readers  of  the  one  letter  were  never  intended 
to  see  the  other,  and  (6)  that  Paul  did  not  write  in  view  of  literary  criticism  and  its 
standards.  His  predominant  interest  in  the  practical  work  to  be  achieved  by  his 
letters,  together  with  the  psychological  situation  above-noted,  are  conceivably 
sufficient  to  explain  Col-Eph. 

s  Such  as  the  preoccupation  in  Ephesians  with  the  fresh  ideas  of  the  Spirit, 
baptism,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  church  rather  than  to  the  universe,  the 
continuity  and  unity  of  the  church — implying  a  retrospect  of  considerable  width, — 
the  absence  of  personal  and  controversial  details.  Yet  see  one  or  two  points  iu 
M^ritan's  exnosition.  Revue  Biblique  (1898),  pp.  343-369,  of  "  Teccl^iologie  de 
r^pttre  aux  Eph^iens  "  ;  Oltramare  throughout  is  fjEur  and  thorough,  as  usual. 
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Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  question  may  be  not  unfairly  said  to 
remain  open  in  the  present  state  of  criticism.  Conclusions  meanwhile, 
in  favour  of  its  authenticity,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  tentative  on  the  score 
either  of  the  literary  connections,  or  of  the  style,  or  of  the  speculative 
developments^  in  the  theology  of  the  writing.  No  argument,  I  confess, 
seems  totally  decisive,  and  it  is  with  less  confidence  and  less  agreement 
of  scholars  than  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  NT  document,  that 
Ephesians  has  been  reluctantly  left  in  this  edition  between  60  and 
65  A.D.  All  that  can  be  safely  said  is  that  this  date  is  rendered  somewhat 
more  credible  when  the  letter  can  be  placed  between  Colossians  and 
Philippians  in  a  group  of  fairly  connate  writings ;  more  credible  still,  if 
1  Peter  can  be  subsequently  dated  in  the  seventh  decade  as  well.  Un- 
fortunately the  last-named  argument  is  circular,  for  1  Peter  in  its  turn 
has  a  certain  dependence  in  conception  and  diction  upon  Ephesians. 
Indeed,  to  determine  the  relationship  and  priority  of  writings  such  as 
these,  forms  the  differential  calculus  of  NT  criticism.* 

The  meagreness  (4*^  3*)  of  the  personal  references —apart  altogether 
from  the  bad  attestation,  both  in  tradition  and  MSS  ( WH,  li.  pp.  123, 124) 
of  €v  *E(f>€(r<p(V) — forbids  the  theory  that  the  writing  was  destined  exclus- 
ively *  for  Ephesus.  No  letter  written  with  that  church  in  view  could 
have  lacked  intimate  and  affectionate  allusions  to  some  of  the  Ephesian 
Christians.*  Unless  the  writing,  therefore,  is  post- Pauline,  the  most 
plausible  alternative  is  to  suppose  that  it  was  composed  for  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  Lycus  valley,  with  whom  Paul  was  in  communication 
through  Tychicus  and  Epaphras.  Ephesus,  as  the  chief  city  of  the  province, 
and  subsequently  a  leading  seat  of  Christianity,  either  received  the  letter 
first  of  all  (like  I  Cor,  1  Co  1^),  or  else  became  its  final  depository. 
Either  supposition  would  explain  the  fact  of  «v  'E<^€cr<j)  occurring  in  one 
or  two  MSS.    Probably  in  the  original  draft  a  blank  was  left,'  in  order 

^  The  culmination  of  Paul's  previous  teaching  (Chrysostom,  &  ykp  m^i^aimv  ^x.^h 
i^Siyimr;  r«7rM  itrmvBtt  f^^tf)  might  possibly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Paul  here 
unfolds  the  #wf/«  (1  Co.  *2fi)f  either  as  the  result  of  his  own  growth  and  experience, 
or  because  he  considered  the  readers  of  the  letter  were  sufficiently  matu^  (tOi/m) 
to  be  made  depositaries  of  this  higher  wisdom  (so  most  recently  Hort,  Ecdesia, 
pp.  188, 189).  On  the  apocalyptic  element,  see  HCy  m.  i.  99,  102  f.,  and  Bacon, 
INT,  119^121. 

3  A  similar  problem,  involving  equally  delicate  questions  of  literary  criticism,  is 
the  relation  between  4th  Esdras  and  Apoc.  Baruch. 

'  Hanpt  recently  disbelieves  it  was  meant  for  Ephesus  at  all,  as  Paul  would 
never  have  let  an  epistle  go  to  that  city  without  some  warmer  greeting.  He  con- 
jectures that  the  epistle  was  written  for  some  churches  unknown  to  Paul,  but  that, 
as  Tychicus  its  bearer  belonged  to  Asia  (Ac  20*),  he  naturally  passed  through 
Ephesus  on  his  way,  and  left  there  a  copy  of  the  letter.  This  copy  became  the 
source  of  most  of  the  MSS.,  owing  to  the  central  position  and  influence  of  Ephesus,  in 
whose  archives  it  was  preserved.  Zahn  regards  Ephesians  as  addressed  to  the  col- 
lective churches  of  Asia  Minor,  who  were  personally  unknown  to  Paul  (excluding 
Ephesus  and  Troas),  identifying  it,  like  Ligntfoot  and  Adeney,  with  the  Laodicean 
epistle  (Col  4W).    So  Bacon,  IN1\  109-121. 

*  The  absence  of  greetings  corroborates  this,  for  though  they  are  also  lacking  in 
Thessalonians  and  Galatians,  these  epistles  contain — as  Ephesians  does  not — personal 
allusions  in  the  body  of  their  contents.  The  old  theory  of  Marcion,  that  our 
Ephesians  was  the  Laodicean  epistle  (Col  4^*),  was  probably  a  guess  thrown  out  to 
solve  a  riddle  which  had  already,  like  several  other  literary  questions,  become 
mysterious  to  the  post-apostolic  age.  It  is  just  another  indication  of  how  early 
tradition  lost  hold  of  the  facts,  and  how  unreliable  even  the  best  second-century 
information  about  the  early  Christian  literature  may  often  be. 

0  After  m  «?rif  (l^)  the  name  of  a  place  must  be  understood.  All  other  interpret- 
ations are  forced  and  exaggerated  (Oltramare,  ii.  p.  67  f.)* 
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that  the  name  of  the  church  might  be  filled  in.  Had  the  name  of  any  of 
the  churches  originally  addressed  been  inserted  by  Paul,  it  is  impossible 
to  see  how  some  trace  of  it  would  not  have  been  preserved  in  one  or 
other  of  the  MSS.  Further,  the  likelUiood  that  Paul  would  have  adopted 
this  general  method  of  instruction  is  increased  by  the  traces  (Ro  1^*, 
2  Co  11*8^  of  what  may  be  called,  in  an  honest  sense  of  the  word,  his 
"catholic"  interest  in  the  churches,  particularly  when  these  happened 
to  belong  to  his  favourite  sphere  in  Asia  Minor. 

At  the  same  time  this  theoiy  cannot  be  described  as  perfectly  con- 
vincing. At  best  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  provisional  hypothesis,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  a  better  giyes  a  coherent  explanation  of  the  critical  and 
literary  phenomena  in  question,  when  these  have  to  be  related  to  Paul 
and  to  his  age.^ 

1  The  prison -epistles  indicate  not  obliquely  the  widespread  need  for  some  evangelic 
compositions  which  should  definitely  express  the  catechetical  tradition  of  the  his- 
torical Jesns,  in  view  of  tendencies  and  abuses  inside  and  outside  the  churches  over 
Asia  Minor  and  even  Palestine  itself.  By  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century  this  was 
felt  so  strongly,  that  inchoate  attempts  had  been  made  to  supply  the  defect,  although 
their  existence  can  only  be  inferred  trom  their  successors,  the  synoptic  gospels.  For, 
as  is  elsewhere  hinted  (pp.  82^  42,  64,  260),  a  new  order  of  things  was  rising,  and  to 
satisfy  popular  beliefs  and  interests  gospels  alone  could  suffice.  Already  tinged 
with  current  conceptions,  and  destiuM  to  be  coloured  still  further  as  it  wrought 
itself  out  in  the  varied  forms  of  the  synoptic  narratives,  the  historical  tradition  of 
Jesus  came  now  to  be  the  distinctive  and  healthy  outlet  for  the  church's  life  amid 
contemporary  speculations  and  the  pressure  of  semi-Oriental  fantasy.  It  was  no 
imaginary  danger  which  the  rise  of  evangelic  stories  averted  from  the  Christian 
consciousness,  towards  and  after  60  a.d.  In  the  flush  and  rush  of  spiritual  pheno- 
mena within  certain  quarters  of  the  church  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  outside  perils, 
there  was  generally  an  ecstatic  enthusiasm  which,  as  Paul  himself  lived  to  realise 
(Col  2>,  317,  £ph  4.a)^  tended  ultimately  to  swamp  the  historical  tradition  of  Jesus. 
**  That  the  church  surmounted  this  peril  is  one  of  the  ereat  deeds  of  the  providence 
of  Gk>d.  And  what  saved  the  church  ?  Not  spiritual  speculation  like  that  of  Paul, 
which  could  not  offer  any  guarantee  that  it  would  keep  by  the  track  of  the  gospel 
as  g^ven  in  history.  It  was  simply  owing  to  the  infinite  impression  made  by  the 
historical  Jesus  that  the  historical  character  of  Christianity  did  not  suffer  loss.  In 
this  respect,  the  memory  of  Jesus  paralysed  the  spiritual  pnenomena  of  the  apostolic 
age,  ana  survived  them  for  more  tnan  a  thousana  years  (Gunkel :  Wirhungen  dea 
heUigen  GeisteSf  nach  cUr populSren  Anschavnng  act  apoti,  Zeit  und  der  Lmre  des 
Apoatda  Patdtui*,  p.  56).  That  is  to  say,  the  next  epoch  belonged  to  the  CAirist- 
party.  Christ  known  according  to  the  flesh  (not  indeed  as  the  extremists  at  CTorinth 
nad  taught,  but  interpreted  through  something  of  the  faith-mysticism  promoted  by 
none  more  than  by  Paul),  was  to  rule  the  tides  of  Christianity  during  the  coming 
half-century.  Doubtless  cosmological  ideas  reappeared  in  a  sublime  and  sublimated 
form  upon  the  very  field  of  the  evangelic  tradition  as  the  century  drew  to  its  close ; 
but  by  the  time  the  fourth  gpspel  originated,  the  synoptic  tradition  had  firmly 
steadied  the  churches  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  historical  Jesus  which  could  stana 
any  exposure  to  Hellenic  mysticism  or  semi-gnostical  theosophy,  Jewish  and 
Onental.  The  vitality  of  the  Christian  faith  during  the  years  60-100  evidently 
depended  in  no  small  degree  on  the  expansion  and  expression  of  this  historic  sense — 
this  tradition  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  man  and  of  God,  as  he  had  actually  lived  and 
taught     Rich,  accurate,  and  popular,  it  now  found  voice  in  literature. 
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Time  and  place  are  indeed  by  no  means  unimportant  in  determining  what 
is  to  be  written,  but  they  are  more  in  the  distance  than  before.  Now  for  the 
first  time  St.  Paul  is  fi^ee,  as  it  were,  to  pour  forth  his  own  thoughts  in  a 
positive  form,  instead  of  carrying  on  an  argument,  and  therefore  being 
hampered  by  its  necessary  limitations :  and  this  great  change  could  not  but 
greatly  affect  his  style.  .  .  .  The  lofty  calm  which  undeniably  does  perrade  it 
may  in  part  be  due  to  the  mellowing  effect  of  years,  but  doubtless  much  more 
to  the  sense  of  dangers  surmounted,  aspirations  satisfied,  and  a  vantage-ground 
gained  for  the  world-wide  harmonious  action  of  the  Christian  community  under 
the  government  of  God.  But,  though  the  vehement  words  of  the  earlier  contests 
have  subsided,  many  parts  of  the  epistle  glow  with  a  steady  white  heat.  .  .  . 
This  idea  of  the  unity  of  Christians  as  forming  a  single  society  with  Christ  for 
its  invisible  Head,  which  in  its  different  forms  dominates  the  whole  epistle, 
was  the  natural  outflow  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  this  time,  as  determined  by 
the  course  of  outward  and  inward  history  on  the  basis  of  his  primary  faith. 
It  needed  to  be  set  forth  for  the  completion  of  his  gospel.  On  the  other 
liand,  it  was  equally  needed  for  the  instruction  of  the  no  longer  infant  churches 
uf  Western  Asia  Minor,  in  whom  the  Qreek  spirit  of  separateness  and  inde- 
pendence was  doubtless  working  with  dangerous  vigour. — Hort. 


!*•  *  Greeting. 

l*-u  Thanksgiving  for  the  blessing  of  God's  choice  (6',  els  (waipop  d^rjs  rijs 

Xd/KTOf  adrov)  and  purpose  in  Jesus  Christ  (12*,  e/( 
frawop  96^f  airoO),  already  experienced  through  the 
Spirit  (14",  eh  ftrairor  rijs  d^rjs  a^oO). 

fis-^i  Doirmatlei  prayer  for  knowledge  of  God's  power  as  exhibited  in 
1'*-"  Christ — his  exaltation  and  authority : 

2*'^®  the  individual  experience — of  forgiveness  and  renewal : 

2""*"  humanity — the  common  Peace  produced  through  Christ 

Jesus  for  Gentile  and  Jew. 
3^*'*  Paul,  the  apostle  of  this  gospel — 

3**"**  his  prayer  for  his  readers — the  fulness  of  God's  life. 

4^-^  Kthloal  I  a  cull  to  Christian  unity  in  the  common  life  of  Christ : 

4"***  a  call  to  the  new  life  as  contrasted  with  the  old : 

4»_5M  maxims  and  motives : 

5**-^  a  code  of  household  ethics :  husband  and  wife, 

child  and  parent, 
slave  and  master. 

6^^*  obstacles  and  aids  to  Christian  virtue. 

^21.  sa  Personal. 

Qsi.  M  Farewell. 
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1  1  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus,  through  the  will  of  God, 

to  the  saints  who  are  ^  ...  to  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus : 

2  grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ 

3  Blessed  he  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
blessed  us  with  every  spiritual  blessing  in  the  heavenly  regions  in  Christ, 

4  since  he  has  chosen  us  in  him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  that  we 
6  should  be  holy  and  faultless  before  him,  by  fore-appointing  us  in  love  to 

6  his  sonship  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  virtue  of  the  pleasure  of  his  will,  to 
the  praise  of  the  majesty  of  his  grace,  with  which  he  has  highly  favoured 

7  us  in  the  beloved :  in  whom  we  nave  the  redemption  through  his  blood 

8  — the  remission  of  trespasses — thanks  to  the  riches  of  his  grace  which  he 

9  has  bestowed  amply  on  us  in  all  wisdom  and  thoughtful ness,  bjr  dis- 
playing to  us  the  secret  of  his  will,  in  virtue  of  his  design,  with  which  he 

10  was  pleased  to  carry  out  in  him  a  dispensation  in  the  fulness  of  the  times 
for  the  gathering  up  of  all  things  under  one  head  in  the  Christ,  the 

11  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  things  on  the  earth :  in  him,  in  whom 
also  we  have  had  an  inheritance  allotted  us  as  those  who  have  been  fore- 
appointed  according  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  works  everything  accord- 

12  ing  to  the  counsel  of  his  will,  that  we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his 

13  majesty,  we  who  had  hoped  beforehand  in  the  Christ ;  in  whom  you  also, 
upon  learning  the  word  of  the  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  salvation — in 
wnom  you  also  believed  and  were  sealed  with  the  promised  spirit  of  holi- 

14  ness,  which  is  the  pledge  and  instalment  of  our  inheritsmce,  for  the 
redemption  that  gives  actual  possession,  to  the  praise  of  his  majesty. 

15  For  this  reason,  on  hearing  of  your  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  your 

16  love  for  all  the  saints,  I  also  have  not  ceased  to  give  thanks  for  you, 

17  as  I  make  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers,  praying  that  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ — the  Father  of  majesty — may  give  you  a  spirit  of  wisdom 

18  and  revelation  in  the  full  knowledge  of  him  :  with  light  for  the  eyes  of 
your  heart,  that  you  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  what 

19  IS  the  riches  of  the  majesty  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the 
surpassing  greatness  of  his  power  for  us  who  believe,  in  virtue  of  the 

20  force  of  the  might  of  his  strength  which  he  has  wrought  in  the  Christ  by 
raising  him  from  the  dead  and  seating  him  ai  his  right  hand  in  the 

21  heavenly  regions,  high  above  all  rule  and  authority  and  power  and  lord- 
ship ana  every  name  named  not  only  in  this  age  but  also  in  that  which  is 

22  to  come — and  he  has  made  all  things  subject  under  his  feet,  and  given  him 

23  to  the  Community  as  head  over  all,  to  the  Community  which  is  his 

2  1  body,  the  fulness  of  him  who  is  filling  all  in  all.    And  as  for  you,  you 
2  were  dead  with  your  trespasses  and  sins,  in  which  at  one  time  you  walked 

according  to  the  course  of  the  present  age,  according  to  the  ruler  of  the 

»  Omitting  [[if 'E^frf]]. 
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power  of  the  air,  of  the  spirit  that  is  now  active  among  the  sons  of  dis- 

3  obedience  (among  whom  also  at  one  time  we  all  conducted  ourselves  in 
the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  following  the  inclinations  of  flesh  and  thou^ts, 

4  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath  like  the  rest  also) — but  God, 
who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for  his  great  love  with  which  he  loved  us,  dead 

5  even  as  we  wei'e  with  our  trespasses,  made  us  live  together  wiUi  the 

6  Christ  (it  is  by  grace  that  you  are  saved),  and  raised  us  with  him  and 

7  seated  us  with  him  in  the  heavenly  regions  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  in  the 
future  ages  he  might  show  the  surpassing  riches  of  his  grace  in  kindness 

8  towards  us  in  Christ  Jesus.      For  it  is  by  grace  that  you  are  saved 

9  through  faith — and  that  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  Gk)d  :  not  a 

10  matter  of  deeds,  lest  any  one  should  exult.  For  we  are  his  workman- 
ship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  for  good  deeds,  which  God  has  made  ready 
beforehand  for  us  to  walk  therein. 

11  Wherefore  remember  that  at  one  time  j^ou  Gfentiles  in  the  flesh — 
called  "  Uncircumcision  "  by  the  so-called  "  Circumcision,"  which  is  a  mere 
thing  in  the  flesh — 

12  remember  that  you  were  at  that  time  apart  from  CHirist, 

aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  cove- 
nants of  promise, 
with  no  hope  and  with  no  God  in  the  world. 

13  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  you  who  were  at  one  time  far  OAvay  have  been 
brought  nwir  by  the  blood  of  the  Christ 

14  For  he  is  our  c«ac«, 

He  who  maae  both  parties  one  by  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  the 
wall  between, 

15  Who  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity  (that  is,  the  law  of  command- 
ments which  consisted  of  statutes). 

That  he  might  make  peace  by  creating  in  himself  out  of  the  two 
one  new  man, 

16  And  that  he  might  reconcile  them  both  in  one  body  to  Gk>d  through 

the  cross. 
By  slaying  the  enmity  in  himself  ^ ; 

17  And  he  came  and  preached  the  gospel  of  peace  to  you  who  were  far  off^  and 
peace  to  those  who  were  near, 

18  For  through  him  we  both  have  our  access  in  one  Spirit  to  the 

Father. 

19  Well  then,  you  are  no  longer  strangers  and  sojourners ; 

You  are  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  you  are  members  of  God's 
household, 

20  Built  up  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  with  Christ 

Jesus  himself  as  the  chief  comer  stone, 

21  In  whom  all  the  building  is  closely  framed  together  and  grows  to  be  a 
holy  sanctuary  in  the  Lorn, 

22  In  whom  you  also  are  being  built  together  for  a  dwelling  of  God  in 
the  Spirit. 

3  1        On  this  account  I  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  the  Christ  *  for  you  Gentiles — 

2  seeing  that  you  have  indeed  heard  of  the  stewardship  of  the  grace  of  God 

3  granted  me  for  you,  namely,  that  the  secret  has  been  made  ^own  to  me 

4  by  revelation ;  even  as  I  have  written  already  in  a  few  words,  on  reading 
6  which  you  can  understand  my  intelligence  in  the  secret  of  Christ  (which 

in  other  generations  was  not  displayed  to  the  sons  of  men  as  it  has  now 
6  been  revealed  to  his  [holy]  apostles  and  prophets  in  the  Spirit),  namely, 

1  Readhig  mirf.  >  OmitUng  'Ii»r»?. 
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that  the  Qentiles  are  heirs  together  and  in  the  came  body  together  and 
partakers  together  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  ^pel, 

7  of  which  I  was  made  a  minister  by  the  free  gift  of  God's  grace  which  he 

8  granted  me  in  virtue  of  the  force  of  his  power.     To  me,  the  least  of  all 
saints,  was  this  favour  granted,  that  I  snould  preach  to  the  Qentiles  the 

9  gospel  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  Christ,  and  enlighten  them  on 
what  is  the  dispensation  of  the  secret  which  has  been  hidden  from  the 

10  ages  in  God  who  created  all,  in  order  that  the  most  manifold  wisdom  of 
God  might  now  be  displayed  through  the  Community  to  the  principalities 

11  and  powers  in  the  heavenly  regions,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  ages 

12  whicn  he  executed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  in  whom  we  have  our  con- 

13  fidence  and  access  with  perfect  trust  through  faith  in  him.  Therefore  I 
ask  you  not  to  lose  heart  over  the  distresses  that  I  suffer  on  your  behalf 

14  — for  these  redound  to  your  credit.  On  this  account  I  bow  my 

15  knees  to  the  Father  from  whom  every  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth  is 

16  named,  that  through  the  riches  of  his  majesty  he  may  grant  you  to  be 

17  made  strong  with  power  through  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  that  the 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  through  faith,  so  that  fixed  and  founded 

18  in  love  you  mav  be  well  able  to  comprehend  with  all  the  saints  what  is 

19  the  breadth  ana  length  and  height  and  depth,  and  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  which  surpasses  knowledge,  so  that  you  may  be  filled  up  to  all  the 

20  fulness  of  Qod,  Now  to  him  who  is  able  to  do  far  beyond  all 
that  we  ask  or  understand,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  is  at  work  in 

21  us,  to  him  be  the  honour  in  the  Community  and.  in  Christ  Jesus  to  all 
generations  for  evermore :  Amen. 

11        I  appeal  to  you  then,  I  the  prisoner  in  the  Lord,  walk  worthily  of 

2  the  calimg  with  which  you  were  called,  with  all  humility  and  gentleness, 

3  with  longsuffering,  bearing  with  one  another  in  love,  endeavouring 
eagerly  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

4  One  body  and  one  Spirit 

(as  also  you  were  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling) ; 
6  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism  ; 

6  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  over  all  and  through  all  and  in  alL 

7  Now  to  each  one  of  us  grace  was  granted  according  to  the  measure  of  the 

8  free  gift  of  the  Christ.    Therefore  it  is  said. 

After  aoing  u^  on  high,  he  led  captives  captive: 
He  ^  gave  gifts  to  men, 

9  Now  what  does  the  word  he  went  up  mean,  except  this :  that  he  also 

10  descended  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  earth  ?  He  who  descended  is  the 
same  as  he  who  noent  up  high  above  all  the  heavens,  that  he  might  fill  all 

11  things.    And  he  gave  some  as  apostles,  others  as  prophets,  others  as  evan- 

12  gelists,  others  as  shepherds  and  teachers,  with  the  object  of  fitting  the 

13  saints  for  the  work  or  ministering,  that  is,  for  building  the  body  of  the 
Christ,  until  we  all  attain  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  Son  of  God,  to  full-grown  manhood,  to  the  ripe  maturity  of 

14  the  fulness  of  the  Christ :  that  we  may  no  longer  be  children,  tossed  and 
swept  about  \rith  every  wind  of  doctrine  by  the  sleight  of  men,  by  crafti- 

15  ness  which  works  by  error's  artifice — but  that,  holding  to  the  truth,  we 
may  by  love  grow  up  in  all  points  into  him  who  is  the  head,  even  Christ, 

1 6  from  whom  all  the  body,  closely  bound  and  knit  together  through  every 
joint  with  which  it  is  supplied,  according  to  the  proportion  and  exercise  of 
each  separate  part,  carries  on  its  growth  as  a  body  to  upbuild  itself  by  love. 

17  I  say  this  then  and  charge  you  in  the  Lord,  no  longer  walk  even 

1  Omitting  [[»«}]]. 
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18  as  the  Qentiles  also  walk  with  their  mind  befooled,  darkened  in  their 
understanding,  aliens  to  the  life  of  God,  owin^  to  the  ignorance  that  is  in 

19  them  on  account  of  the  hardening  of  their  neart — men  who  in  callous 
indifference  have  given  themselves  up  to  sensuality,  to  traffic  covetously  in 

20,  21  all  impurity.    But  you,  you  have  not  thus  studiwi  the  Christ — since  you 

have  indeea  been  taught  him  and  have  been  instructed  in  him  (even  as 

22  he  truly  ^  is  in  Jesus)  to  put  away,  as  regards  your  former  conduct,  the 

23  old  man  whom  the  lusts  of  deceit  destroy :  to  revive  yourselves  in  the 

24  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  to  nut  on  the  new  man  created  after  God's  like- 

25  ness  in   uprichtness  and  holiness  of   truth.  Wherefore  put 
away  falsehood  and  speak  the  truth  each  of  you  wUh  his  neighbour ;  for  we 

26  are  members  one  of  another.    Be  angry ^  yet  sin  not :  let  not  the  sun  set 
27,  28  upon  your  rage,  and  ffive  the  devil  no  chance.    Let  the  thief  no  longer 

steal ;  rather  let  him  labour  with  his  *  hands  at  honest  work,  that  he  may 

29  have  somethinj?  to  give  to  the  needy.    Let  no  foul  speech  isBue  from  your 
mouth,  but  only  such  as  is  good  for  improving  the  occasion,  that  it  mav 

30  bring  profit  to  the  hearers.    And  grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  with 

31  whom  you  were  sealed  for  the  day  of  redemption.    Let  all  bitterness  and 
passion  and  anger  and  clamour  and  slander  be  put  away  from  you,  with 

32  all  malice.     And  show  yourselves  kind  to  one  another,  compassionate, 
5  1  for^ving  each  other  even  as  God  also  in  Christ  forgave  you.    Be,  then, 

2  imitators  of  God,  as  beloved  children ;  and  walk  in  love,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  us  and  gave  himself  up  for  us  as  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God 

3  for  an  odour  of  fragrance.  But  as  for  fornication  and  all  impurity 
or  covetousness,  never  let  them  be  so  much  as  named  among  you  (even 

4  as  is  becoming  for  saintsV  no,  nor  indecency  and  silly  talk  or  ribaldry 
6  (which  are  discreditable^,  out  rather  thanksgiving.    For  know  and  under- 
stand that  no  one  who  is  a  fornicator  or  impure  or  covetous — ^that  is,  an 
idolater — has  any  inheritance  in  the  reign  of  the  Christ  and  (3od. 

6  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  woras :  it  is  for  these  things  that  the 

wrath  of  God  comes  upon  the  sons  of  disobedience.    Be  not  therefore  of 

7,  8  their  compainr ;  for  while  once  you  were  darkness,  now  vou  are  light  in 

9  the  Lord.    Walk  as  children  of  light — for  the  fruit  of  the  light  consists  in 

10  all  goodness  and  uprightness  and  integrity — testing  what  is  well-pleasing 

11  to  tne  Lord ;  and  have  no  part  in  the  unfruitful  deeds  of  the  darkness, 
on  the  contrary  expose  them.    For  it  is  disgraceful  even  to  mention  the 

12,  13  things  they  do  in  secret,  but  when  all  these  are  exposed  by  the  light  they 

14  are  disclosed,  for  everything  that  discloses  is  light.    Therefore  it  is  said, 

"  Sleeper,  awake 
And  Twe  from  the  dead, 
And  the  Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee  I " 

15  Be  careful  then  how  you  walk,  not  like  unwise  people  but  like  wise : 
16,  17  making  the  very  most  of  your  time,  because  the  days  are  evil.    So  do  not 

18  be  senseless,  but  understand  what  is  the  will  of  the  Lord.    And  do  not 
get  drunk  with  wine — that  means  profligacy — but  be  filled  with  the 

19  Spirit,  speaking  to  each  other  in  spiritual  psalms  and  hymns  and  songs, 

20  singing  and  praising  the  Lord  in  your  heart,  giving  thanks  at  all  times 
for  all  things  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (3lmst  to  the  God  and  Father. 

21,  22  Be  subject  to  one  another  in  the  fear  of  Christ  Wives,  be  sub- 

23  ject  to  your  own  husbands  as  to  the  Lord  ;  because  the  husband  is  head 
of  the  wife,  even  as  the  Christ  also  is  head  of  the  Community — he  is  the 

24  saviour  of  the  Body.    Yes,  as  the  Community  is  subject  to  the  Christ,  so 

25  also  let  wives  be  to  their  husbands  in  everything.  Husbands, 
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love  your  wives,  even  aa  the  Christ  also  loved  the  Community  and  gave 

26  himself  up  for  her,  to  sanctify  her  hy  the  word — cleansing  her  with  the 

27  bath  of  water — ^to  present  the  Community  in  splendour  to  himself  with 
never  a  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  flaw,  out  that  she  might  be  holy  and 

28  faultless.    So  oucht  husbands  ^  to  love  their  own  wives  as  being  their  own 

29  bodies.  He  who  loves  his  own  wife  loves  himself.  For  no  one  ever  hated 
his  own  flesh :  nay,  it  is  nourished  and  cherished  by  him,  even  as  is  the  Com- 

30,  31  munity  also  by  the  Christ — for  we  are  members  of  his  body.    Instead^  a 
man  mall  Ua/oe  his  father  and  his  mother  and  join  himself  fast  to  his  wife^ 

32  and  the  two  shall  lecome  one  flesh.    This  symbol  is  great :  but  I  interpret  it 

33  of  Christ  and  the  Community.  At  any  rate  with  you,  let  each  individual 
love  his  own  wife  as  being  himself ;  and  as  for  the  wife — let  her  see 

6  1  that  she  reverence  her  husband.  Children,  obey  your  parents  in 

2  the  Lord,  for  this  is  right.    Honov/r  thy  father  and  mother  (it  is  the  chief 

3  commandment  with  a  promise)  that  it  mxiy  be  well  with  thee ;  and  thou 

4  shalt  live  long  on  the  earth.  And,  fathers,  do  not  enrage  your 
children,  but  nurture  them  in  the  discipline  and  adrMnition  of  me  Lord 

6  Slaves,  be  obedient  to  those  who  are  your  masters  after  the 

flesh  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  singleness  in  your  heart,  as  to  the 

6  Christ :  not  by  way  of  eyeservice  like  those  who  court  human  favour,  but 

7  as  slaves  of  Christ  obeying  the  will  of  God  right  heartily,  rendering 

8  service  with  goodwill  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men ;  since  you  know 
that  each  shall  be  paid  back  from  the  Lord  for  whatever  good  he  does, 

9  whether  he  be  slave  or  free  man.  And  you  masters,  act  in  the  same 
way  to  them  and  refrain  from  threats ;  since  you  know  that  their  Master 
ana  yours  is  in  heaven,  and  with  him  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 

10  In  future,  be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  might  of  nis  stren^h. 

11  Put  on  the  full  armour  of  God  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  stand  a^amst 

12  the  artifices  of  the  devil.  For  ours  is  no  wrestling  against  blood  and 
flesh  I  It  is  against  the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the 
world-princes  of  this  present  darkness,  against  the  spiritual  forces  of  evil 

13  in  the  neavenly  regions.  Therefore  take  to  yourselves  the  full  armour  of 
God,  that  on  Uie  evil  day  you  may  be  able  to  withstand,  and,  after  all 

14  has  been  accomplished,  to  stand.    Stand  then,  girt  with  truth  upon  your 
16  loins,  and  clad  with  uprightness  as  your  coat  ofmml,  and  yoixr  feet  shod  with 

16  the  firm  footing  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  in  all  things  taking  to  yourselves  the 
shield  01  faith,  wherewith  you  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of 

17  the  evil  one ;  take  also  the  neJmet  of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 

18  (that  is,  Ood^s  word),  praying  at  every  season  with  all  prayer  and  entreatv 
in  the  Spirit,  and  attending  to  that  with  all  constancy  and  entreaty  for  all 

19  the  saints — and  on  my  be&lf,  that  I  may  have  speech  given  me  as  often 
as  I  open  my  mouth  to  make  known  with  confidence  the  secret  of  the 

20  gospel  for  which  I  am  an  envoy  in  chains,  that  therein  I  may  have  con- 
fidence to  declare  it  as  I  should. 

21  Now,  that  you  also  may  know  my  affairs  and  how  I  am,  Tychicus  the 
beloved  brother  and  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord  shall  give  you  all 

22  information ;  I  am  sending  him  to  you  for  this  very  purpose,  that  you 
may  know  how  we  are  anathat  he  may  encourage  your  hearts. 

23  Peace  be  to  the  brothers,  and  love  with  faith,  from  God  the  Father 

24  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Grace  be  with  all  whose  love  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  love  imperishable. 

1  Omitting  |I««J]]. 
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PHILIPPIANS 


The  epistle  to  the  PhilippianB  has  been  aptly  called  "the  loye-letter  "  of  the 
Pauline  epistles.  The  love  of  the  Philippians  for  their  apostle  shows  itself 
practically  in  the  gift  for  which  Paul  sends  his  thanks  in  this  epistle,  and  the 
epistle  itself  breathes  from  first  to  last  the  wannest  love  for  this  congregation, 
which  of  all  the  congregations  he  had  founded  lay  nearest  to  his  heart. 
Written  from  the  heart,  the  letter  bears  no  didactic  character.  Even  the  few 
theological  excursuses,  which  are  introduced  here  and  there,  upon  the  person  of 
Christ  and  justification,  serve  practical  ends.  At  the  same  time  we  get 

painted  for  us  the  outward  situation  of  the  apostle  during  his  last  days,  im- 
prisoned, forsaken,  distressed ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  learn  the  moods  and  feelings 
which  moved  him  as  he  came  close  to  death.  The  soft,  charitable  tone  of  the 
apostle's  judgment  even  upon  his  Judaistic  opponents  is  to  be  easily  explained  by 
his  mood  at  the  moment ;  and  at  such  a  crisis  in  his  life  the  invitation  to  rejoice, 
which  again  and  again  he  issues  to  his  Philippians,  comes  with  a  specially 
affecting  power.  As  an  expression  of  the  apostle's  final  counsels  and  warnings, 
his  final  wishes  and  prayers,  his  final  hopes  and  fears,  the  letter  may  be  described 
as  the  testament  which  he  left  to  his  best-loved  congregation. — LIpslus. 
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PHILIPPIANS 

1  1  Paul  and  Timotheus,  slaves  of  Christ  Jesus, 

to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  who  are  in  Philippi,  with  the 
overseers  and  ministers : 
2  grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 

Christ. 
3,  4       I  thank  my  God  whenever  I  remember  you — as  in  every  prayer  of 

5  mine  I  always  oflfer  prayer  for  you  all  with  joy — for  your  fellowship  as 

6  regards  the  gospel  from  the  first  day  up  to  the  present,  confident  as  I 
am  of  this  very  thins,  that  he  who  befi»n  a  good  work  in  you  will  finish 

7  it,  up  to  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  right  for  me  to  have  these 
thoughts  on  behalf  of  you  all,  because  I  carry  you  in  my  heart — you  who 
are  sul  partakers  of  my  grace,  both  in  my  imprisonment  and  in  the 

8  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  gospel.    For  Goa  is  my  witness,  how  I 

9  long  for  you  all  with  the  affection  of  Christ  Jesus.  And  my  prayer  is 
this,  that  your  love  may  excel  more  and  more  in  full  knowleage  and  all 

10  moral  perception,  that  you  may  prize  the  things  that  transcena,  so  as  to 

11  be  sincere  and  void  of  offence  in  view  of  the  day  of  Christ,  filled  with  the 
fruit  of  uprightness  which  is  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  honour  and 
praise  of  God. 

12  Now,  brothers,  I  would  have  you  understand,  that  my  affairs  have 

13  really  tended  to  the  progress  of  the  eospel ;  the  result  being  that  through- 
out uie  whole  Court  of  Appeal  ana  everywhere  else,  my  imprisonment 

14  has  been  recognised  to  be  the  imprisonment  of  a  Christian  ;  and  further, 
my  imprisonment  has  given  confidence  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
brothers  in  the  Lord,  who  wax  more  and  more  bola  in  speaking  the  word 

15  of  God  fearlessly.    Some  indeed  are  preaching  Christ  even  out  of  envy 

16  and  quarrelsomeness,  and  some  also  out  of  good  wilL  The  latter  pro- 
claim Christ  from  love,  as  they  know  that  I  am  destined  to  defend  the 

17  gospel ;  the  former  from  factiousness,  from  no  pure  motive,  thinking  to 

18  cause  me  distress  as  well  as  imprisonment.  What  does  it  matter  ?  at 
all  events,  in  everjr  way,  be  it  in  pretext  or  in  honesty,  Christ  is  being 

19  proclaimed  ;  and  in  this  I  rejoice.  Yes,  and  I  shall  rejoice ;  for  I  know 
that  all  this  will  result  in  m/y  deliverance  through  your  prayer  and  the 

20  supply  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  eagerly  anticipate  and  hope 
that  I  shall  be  put  to  shame  in  nothing,  but  that  with  all  confidence 
now  as  ever  Cnrist  will  be  magnified  in  my  body,  either  by  life  or 

21,  22  by  death.    For  to  me  life  is  Christ  and  death  is  gain.    Yet  if  life  in  the 
flesh — if  that  means  fruitful  work  for  me,  then  I  cannot  tell  which  to 

23  prefer.     I  am  in  a  dilemma  between  two  courses :  I  have  the  desire 

24  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  for  that  is  far  far  better ;  however,  to  stay 

25  on  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  on  your  account  So,  persuaded  of  this,  I 
know  that  I  shall  remain  and  live  on  with  you  all  for  your  progress  and 

26  joy  in  the  faith  ;  that  through  me  you  may  have  abundant  reason  for 

27  exulting  in  Christ  Jesus,  over  my  return  to  you.  Only,  conduct 
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yourselves  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  so  that  whether  I 
come  and  see  yoa  or  am  absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  affairs,  that  you  are 
standing  firm  in  one  spirit,  striving  together  with  one  soul  for  the  faith  of 

28  the  gospel,  and  not  scared  in  anything  by  your  adversaries:  such  fearlessness 
is  a  proof  to  them  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation,  and  salvation  too 

29  from  God ;  because  you  have  had  this  grace  given  you  on  behalf  of  Christ, 

30  not  only  to  believe  on  him  but  also  to  suffer  on  his  behalf — while  you 
wage  the  very  contest  that,  as  once  you  saw  and  now  you  hear,  I  wage. 

2  1       I  pray  you  then,  by  every  exhortation  in  Christ,  by  every  incentive  of 
love,  by  any  participation  in  the  Spirit,  by  all  affection  and  tender  mercies, 

2  complete  my  joy  and  be  of  the  same  mind,  with  the  same  love,  with  one 

3  soul  and  one  mind :  do  nothinff  by  way  of  faction  or  empty  pride,  but 

4  in  humility  let  each  consider  the  other  better  than  himself,  consulting 
not  your  own  interests,  but  also  those  of  each  other. 

5  Let  this  mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus — 

6  Who  though  existing  in  the  form  of  Qod,  considered  not  equality  with 

God  a  prize  to  oe  seized, 

7  But  emptied  himself  by  taking  the  form  of  a  slave : 

8  Bom  in  the  likeness  of  men,  and  found  in  fashion  like  a  man 

He  humbled  himself  in  obedience  as  far  as  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross. 

9  Therefore  God  also  lifted  him  on  high 

And  bestowed  on  him  a  name  above  every  name, 

10  That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  hiue  should  bow 

In  heaven  and  on  earth  ana  under  the  earth, 

11  And  every  tongue  confeee  that  *' Jesus  is  Lord" — to  the  honour  of  God  the 

FaUier. 

12  So  then,  my  beloved,  even  as  you  have  always  been  obedient,  not  as  when 
I  am  present  merely,  but  much  more  now  when  I  am  absent,  work  out 

13  with  fear  and  trembling  your  own  salvation ;  for  it  is  God  who  renders 

14  both  will  and  deed  effective  in  you,  for  his  own  good  pleasure.    Do 

15  all  without  murmurs  and  disputes ;  that  you  may  be  blameless  and 
guileless,  the  children  of  Ood,  faultless  in  the  midst  of  a  generation  crooked 
and  perverse,  among  whom  you  appear  like  luminaries  in  the  world : 

16  holding  fast  the  word  of  life,  that  I  may  have  reason  to  exult  in  the  dav 

17  of  Chnst  that  I  did  not  run  in  vain  or  labour  in  vain.  Yes,  although  \ 
have  my  blood  poured  out  on  the  sacrifice  and  sacred  service  of  your 

18  faith,  I  rejoice  for  myself  and  rejoice  with  you  all ;  even  so  do  you 
rejoice  and  rejoice  with  me. 

19  But  I  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus  soon  to  send  you  Timotheus,  that  I  also 

20  may  be  of  good  courage  when  I  learn  of  your  affairs.  For  I  have  no  man 
with  a  soul  like  his,  who  will  have  a  genuine  concern  for  your  affairs ; 

21  one  and  all  are  seeking  their  own  interests,  not  the  interests  of  Jesus 

22  Christ.    But  you  know  nis  tried  character,  how  he  served  with  me  in  the 

23  gospel,  like  a  child  with  his  father.    I  hope  then  to  send  him  directly,  so 

24  soon  as  I  see  how  my  own  affairs  turn  out ;  but  I  am  confident  in  the 

25  Lord  that  before  lonff  I  shall  also  come  myself.  And  I  consider  it  needful 
to  send  you  Epaphroditus,  who  is  my  brother  and  fellow- worker  and  fellow- 

26  soldier,  as  well  as  your  messenger  and  minister  to  my  need  ;  for  he  was 
^  longing  for  vou  all  and  sorely  troubled  because  you 'had  heard  that  he 

27  was  ill — and  ill  he  was  indeed,  nearly  to  death ;  but  God  had  pity  on 
him,  and  not  merely  on  him,  but  also  on  me,  lest  I  should  have  sorrow 

28  upon  sorrow.    I  send  him  then  all  the  more  eagerly,  that  you  may  rejoice 

29  once  more  at  seeing  him,  and  that  I  may  be  the  less  sorrowful.    Receive 
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30  him  in  the  Lord  then  with  all  joy,  and  value  men  like  him ;  because  for 
the  work  of  Christ  he  came  near  to  death,  hazarding  his  life  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  your  ministry  towards  me. 
3  1       Well  then,  my  brothers,  rejoice  in  the  Lord.    To  write  you  the  same 

2  things  is  not  irksome  to  me,  and  it  is  prudent  for  you. — Beware  of 

3  the  dogs  I  Beware  of  the  wicked  workers !  Beware  of  the  Incision.  For 
we  are  the  Circumcision,  we  who  worship  with  the  Spirit  of  God  and  exult 

4  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  put  no  reliance  on  the-flesh.  Though  I  myself  also 
possess  ground  for  relying  on  the  flesh.    If  any  one  else  presumes  to  put 

6  reliance  on  the  flesh,  far  more  can  I ! — circumcised  on  the  eighth  day, 
belonging  to  the  race  of  Israel,  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  bom 

6  of  Hebrews,  as  regards  the  law  a  Pharisee,  as  regards  zeal  a  persecutor  of 
the  Community,  as  regards  the  uprightness  of  the  law  proved  blameless. 

7, 8  But  what  was  gain  to  me,  this  I  have  for  Christ  considered  loss.  Yes 
indeed,  and  I  consider  everything  to  be  loss  for  the  sake  of  the  surpassing 
knowled^  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord.  For  him  I  forfeited  everything,  ana 
9  consider  it  as  mere  refuse,  that  I  may  ^n  Christ  and  be  found  in  him 
(possessing  not  the  uprightness  which  is  from  the  law  as  my  uprightness, 
but  that  which  comes  through  faith  in  Christ,  the  uprightness  which 

10  faith  has  from  God),  so  as  to  know  him — know  the  power  of  his  resurrec- 
tion and  what  it  is  to  participate  in  his  sufferings,  being  conformed  to 

1 1  his  death,  if  so  be  that  I  may  attain  to  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

12  Not  that  I  have  obtained  it  already,  or  that  already  I  am  perfected  ;  nay 
I  press  on  to  try  and  overtake  it,  seeing  that  I  myself  have  been  over- 

13  taken  by  Christ  Jesus.  Brothers,  I  do  not  *  reckon  myself  to  have  over- 
taken it.    But  one  thing  I  do :  forgetting  what  lies  behind  and  stretching 

14  forward  to  what  lies  before,  I  press  on  to  the  goal  for  the  prize  of  the 

15  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  all  of  us  therefore  who  are 
perfect  be  of  this  mind ;  and  if  you  differ  in  mind  upon  any  matter,  God 

16  shall  reveal  that  also  to  you.    At  any  rate,  so  far  as  we  have  attained,  let 

17  us  walk  in  the  same  steps.  Brothers,  unite  in  imitating  me,  and 

18  mark  those  who  walk  even  as  you  have  us  for  a  pattern.  For  many  are 
walking— of  whom  I  often  used  to  tell  you  and  tell  you  now  with  tears, 

19  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ :  perdition  is  their  fate,  the 
belly  their  god,  in  their  shame  they  glory,  men  whose  mind  is  set  on  earthly 

20  things.    It  is  in  heaven  our  commonwealth  exists ;  and  from  heaven  we 

21  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  fashion  the  body  that 
belongs  to  our  humiliation  till  it  is  like  the  body  that  belongs  to  his 
majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  force  with  which  he  is  also  able  to  subject  every- 
thing to  himself. 

41       oo  then,  my  brothers,  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  wreath, 

2  stand  thus  firm  in  the  Lord,  beloved.  I  appeal  to  Eu6dia  and  I 

3  appeal  to  SyntychS  to  be  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord.  Also  I  pray 
thee,  true  Synzygus,  assist  these  women!;  for  they  strove  by  my  side 
in  the  service  of  the  gospel,  together  with  Clement  and  the  rest  of  my 

4  fellow- workers,  whose  names  are  in  (he  hook  of  life.    Rejoice  in  the  Lord 

5  always.    Again  I  will  say  it,  rejoice.    Let  your  forbearance  be  known  to 
a  all  men.   The  Lord  is  near.   Be  anxious  about  nothing,  but  in  everything 

by  prayer  and  entreaty  together  with  thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be 

7  made  oiown  before  Gk>d ;  so  shall  the  peace  of  God  which  surpasses  all  con- 
ception guard  your  hearts  and  your  minds  in  Christ  Jesus. 

8  Well  then,  brothers,  whatever  is  true,  whatever  is  serious,  whatever  is 
just,  whatever  is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely,  whatever  is  courteous,  all 

1  Reading  w. 
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9  excellence,  all  merit,  keep  these  in  mind  I  Practise  what  you  have  also 
learned  and  received  and  heard  and  seen  in  me ;  so  shall  the  God  of  peace 
be  with  you. 

10  It  was  a  great  joy  to  me  in  the  Lord  that  you  at  last  blossomed  out  in 
thoughtfulness  on  my  behalf ;  though  what  you  did  lack  indeed  was  not 

11  thoughtfulness  but  opportunity.    Not  that  I  speak  on  the  score  of  want ; 

For  I  have  learnt  to  be  content  with  my  position. 

12  I  know  how  to  live  in  straits, 

I  know  also  how  to  live  in  wealth  : 
In  each  and  every  case  I  hold  the  secret 
of  fulness  and  of  hunger, 
of  wealth  and  of  want. 

13  I  am  able  for  anything,  in  him  who  strengthens  me. 

14  Nevertheless,  you  have  done  well  to  make  common  cause  with  me  in  my 

15  hardship.  You  yourselves  are  aware,  Philippians,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  gospel  when  I  left  Macedonia  no  Community  had  dealings  with  me  in 

16  the  matter  of  debit  and  credit,  none  except  yourselves  ;  for  even  when  I 

17  was  in  Thessalonika  you  sent  once  and  again  to  relieve  my  need.   Not  that 

18  1  crave  the  gift ;  I  crave  the  accumulation  of  interest  to  your  account.  I 
have  got  everything,  and  I  abound ;  I  am  fully  supplied,  after  receiving  from 
Epaphroditus  what  you  sent,  an  odour  of  fragrance,  an  acceptable  sacrifice 

19  well-pleasing  to  God.  And  my  God  shall  fully  supply  every  need  of 
yours  through  his  riches  in  majesty  in  Christ  Jesus. 

20  Now  to  our  Qod  and  Father  be  the  honour  for  ever  and  ever :  Amen. 

21  Salute  every  saint  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  brothers  who  are  with  me  salute  you. 

22  All  the  saints  salute  you,  especially  those  who  belong  to  Caesar's 
household. 

23  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit. 
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THE  FIEST  EPISTLE  OF  PETER 

Two  tides  of  fire  swept  through  the  Christian  world  of  the  first  ceutury : 
the  outburst  of  Nero  s  malevolence  and  the  persecution  under  Domitian. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  former,  the  capital  enemy  of  Christianity  had  been 
the  Jew,  not  Caesar ;  but  the  punishment  of  the  Christians  (64  a.d.)  as 
scapegoats  for  the  Emperor  first  introduced  persecution  to  the  Christian 
horizon,  which  had  hitherto  (Phil  l^*^=Ac  28*^)  been  comparatively  un- 
clouded. The  Illation  and  shock  produced  by  this  forms  tne  background 
of  1  Peter.  Evioently  sporadic  and  spasmodic  persecution  (cV  r^  i^oa-fuoy  5*) 
was  going  on  in  the  provinces  upon  the  duu^  of  the  Name.^  The 
Christians  qud  Christian  were  liable  to  be  sought  out  and  punished. 
Ripples  had  passed  out  from  the  capital,'  where  Peter  wrote,  to  the 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  recently  affected  the  position  of  Christians  in  those 
localities.  Consequently  the  purport  of  this  message  to  Northern  Asia  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  instruction  and  encouragement  given  nearly 
twenty  years  earlier,  perhaps,  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Southern  Asia  : 
art  di^  froXXflSy  BXI^€»v  fki  ^fAOS  cto'cX^cIv  ctr  r^v  jSairiXciav  rov  O^ov 
(Ac  14**).  Only,  the  situation  is  graver.  Possibly  it  was  aggravated  by 
the  local  restlessness  and  turbulence,  e.g.  in  the  province  of  Bithynia 
during  its  senatorial  administration  between  27  aa  and  the  despatch  of 
Pliny  in  112  ▲.D.  to  execute  necessary  reforms.  In  these  years  dis- 
organisation and  riot  were  a  common  feature  of  the  province,  so  that 
references  such  as  ^ose  made  in  1  Peter  to  social  interference  are  historically 
credible  by  the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  century.  There  is  not,  indeed, 
any  reason ''  why  Asia  Minor  should  not  have  had  persecutions  of  its  own, 
independent  oi  any  known  persecution  bearing  an  Emperor's  name, 
and  perhaps  even  a  little  earlier  than  Nero's  persecution  "  (Hort).    At  the 

1  This  is  a  weighty  and  disputed  point.  On  the  view  taken  above,  persecntion 
and  pumshment  for  the  *'  name  of  Christian  commenced  as  early  as  the  seventh  decade 
of  the  first  century.  Even  under  Kero  it  became  criminal  to  be  a  Christian.  This  is 
practically  Mommsen's  position,  supported  by  Mr.  E.  6.  Hardy  {Christianity  and 
the  Roman  Empire,  1894,  pp.  701,  80  f.,  125  f.),  Prof.  Sanday  (jfc^.*  viL  p.  405  f.), 
and  those  editors  who  accept  the  seventh^lecade  date  and  authenticity  of  the  writing. 
A  casual  remark  like  that  in  PhU  1^  shows  that  the  distinctiveness  of  Christianity 
was  not  unrecognised  in  Rome  even  as  early  as  the  opening  of  the  seventh  decade. 
This  is  put  with  much  force  by  Chase  {DB,  iiL  p.  7841),  whose  article  on  the  epbtle 
is  the  finest  piece  of  work  upon  it  in  any  Ungnage.    He  adopts  the  pre-64  date. 

*  The  figurative  sense  of  "  Babylon  suits  excellently  the  situation  and  the  semi- 
apocalyptic  tinge  of  the  writing  (3^**  4^^  "^'^  5*'-).  It  is  widely  accepted  in 
modem  criticism :  cp.  Renan,  VAntichriety  chap.  v.  ;  Seufert,  Zwth  (1885),  pp. 
146-156 ;  Sahnon,  INT,  p.  4401  ;  LiKhtfoot,  Clement,  ii.  p.  491 1 ;  O.  Holtzmann, 
lieutett.  Zeitgesdi.  (1885),  p.  97 ;  Hort,  Jud,  Christ,  p.  155  ;  von  Soden,  HC, 
adloc;  JiUicher,  JSinl,  p.  lo6  ;  Ramsay,  CR£,  pp.  286.  2^  ;  Sandav  and  Headlam, 
"  Romans,"  ICC,  p.  xxix. ;  McGiffert,  A  A,  p.  698;  Chase,  D£,  L  pp.  218,  214 ; 
and  Zahn  {EinL  u.  pp.  19-21),  with  many  others. 

On  the  flagitia  of  Christians,  cp.  the  English  summaries  and  discussions  in 
Church  Quart.  Review  (Oct  1895),  pp.  26-47  ;  F.  C.  Conybeare»  MonMmenU  ^ 
Early  Christianity  ^  {18Q6),  pp.  282-288  ;  and  Lecky,  Hist,  Europ,  Morals,  chap.  iu. 
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same  time  it  is  from  Nero's  persecution  that  the  writer  at  any  rate 
drew  the  intensity  of  his  counsels.  The  writing  certainly  looks  back 
to  a  period  of  keen  terror  and  distress  (!•  3^*  4**  6*),  which  had  not 
long  begun  (cp.  the  almost  contemporary  evidence  of  Mk  13**^',  and  the 
allusions  to  the  j)ast  in  Heb  10**-  *^. 

After  the  crisis  and  controversy  at  Antioch,  Peter's  career  is  only  to  be 
traced  with  dim  and  approximate  accuracy.  Like  John,  he  had  left 
Jerusalem  by  the  time  of  Paul's  last  visit  (Ac  21^*).  C^end  activity 
(1  Co  9^^)  is  visible  in  Syria  and  possibly  in  those  parts  of  Asia  Minor 
where,  as  he  travelled  and  preached,  he  would  not  traverse  the  Pauline 
mission-field  (1  P  1^).  But  several  items  in  the  later  tradition  {e.g.  Clem. 
Rom.  and  Ignatius)  point  with  comparative  certainty  to  a  final  residence  in 
Rome ;  which  is  only  possible  after  Paul  had  either  left  the  city  or  died. 
That  both  apostles  were  there  together  is  simply  unprovable.  External  cir- 
cumstances, then,  imply,  or  at  least  favour,  a  connection  and  familiaritv 
on  Peter's  part  with  Paul's  teaching,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Paul's 
surviving  followers.  Whether  this  involves  an  approximation  in  doctrine 
is  another  Question.  In  the  dispute  at  Ai^tioch,  Peter's  fault  was  not  a 
difference  ot  principle  (Harman,  Joum,  Bibl.  Lit,  xvi.  pp.  31-39).  He 
and  Paul  shared^  the  same  general  conception  of  the  gospel  and  its 
obligations.  But  he  failed  in  practical  consistency,  and  in  loyalty  to  the 
principles  upon  which  he  had  already  agreed.  His  error  was  a  false 
opportunism.  If  in  subsequent  years,  after  this  temporary  aberration  had 
passed,  Peter  came  under  the  impressiveness  of  tne  Pauline  teachinff, 
especially  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  that  influence  would  half 
unconsciously  and  vaguely  colour  his  thoughts  ^  and  words  when  he  set 
himself  to  write  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  the  tried  Christians  of 
Northern  Asia  Minor  (figuratively  addressed  as  God's  people  and 
chosen  ones  1^),*  with  whom,  however,  there  is  no  trace  either  inside 

1  Cp.  Hort,  Jud,  ChristianUy,  pp.  77-79.  The  evidence  of  1  Corinthians  {e,g,  15") 
corroborates  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  vital  antagonism  of  principle  between 
Paul  and  Peter.  A  rapprochement  was  not  out  of  the  question,  when  JP^ter  s  "gospel  ** 
and  Paul's  were  not  contnidiotoryviews,  but  in  the  main  complementary  delimitations 
(Gal  27«;  cp.  Sabatier,  pp.  28-31,  and  lipsius  adloe,).  Of  the  two  men,  Peter- 
so  &r  as  we  can  judge  from  our  sources — was  distinctly  the  more  receptive  and  less 
original.  Benan,  in  his  discussion  of  the  epistle  {I  A  ntichristy  chap.  v. ),  demurs  to  the 
conception  of  Peter  as  an  exponent  of  roodlfled  Paulinism.  He  prefers  to  explain 
the  relation  of  the  two  men  by  Peter's  scanty  gift  for  literature  and  even  for 
speculation:  "happily  for  himself,  Peter  appears  to  have  remained  idl  through 
his  life  a  theologian  of  very  moderate  ability."  The  epistle,  however,  is  no  com- 
pilation or  echo,  for  all  its  dependence  upon  other  and  earlier  writings ;  ana  Benan  is  on 
safer  lines  when,  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  same  volume,  he  calls  attention  to  two 
considerations  which  are  essential  for  a  ffrasp  of  the  apostolic  age.  One  is  that 
"  deep  differences  of  opinion  (deeper  indeed  than  any  that,  in  the  suDsequent  history 
of  the  church,  gave  rise  to  schism)  divided  the  founders  of  (Christianity,"  leading  to 
a  Inttemess  of  polemic  which  was  partly  due  to  the  fire  and  susceptibility  of  IJie  Jewish 
character.  The  other  is,  that  "  a  higher  conception  united  these  brother-opponents, 
even  during  their  lifetime  " — anticipating  the  later  and  official  reconciliation  made  by 
the  sub-apostolio  church.  Wemle  {Die  Hynoptische  Fragt^  p.  199  f.)  very  similarly 
lays  stress  on  Peter's  untheological  temperament  as  the  key  to  his  character. 

*  The  soteriology,  no  less  than  the  Cnristology,  "  is  in  the  spontaneous  rather  than 
the  articulated  stage  "  (Fairbaim,  Christ.  Mod,  Theol,  p.  880).  The  author  "has  no 
philosophy  as  to  tne  vocation  or  institutions  of  Israel ;  he  has  only  the  most  vivid 
mtuition,  bom  of  personal  experience,  into  the  significance  of  Christ." 

*  On  l^  2^1  see  tne  beautiful  saying  in  I^,  Diognetus :  irirtc  iim  nmr^ii  lrr$i  mnSt^  tmi 
r£#«  wmrpU  {im.  For  the  colloouial  use  of  wx$^9tin  and  hiwwpm^  compare  the 
three  letters  of  R.  (Gamaliel  of  Jerusalem  (Derenboui^,  Histoire  et  giogr,  de  la 
Palestine,  pp.  241-244),  where  the  greeting  ii^m  v/Jv  rXuftiytft/n  is  taken  from  the 
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or  outside  the  epifltle  that  he  had  any  direct  acquaintance.  Paul  had 
died,  not  Paulinism.  Eripitur  persanOy  manet  res.  Yet  it  was  a  modified 
Paulinism,  combined  with  other  ideas,  and  reproduced  on  more  general 
lines,  that  spoke  through  this  circular  epistle  addressed  by  the  JewiEh 
Christian  leader  to  the  North  Asiatic  communities. 

The  problem  of  the  sources  from  which  the  epistle  draws  its  references 
to  Jesus  is  still  unsolved.  Either  they  are  due  to  the  evangelic  tradition 
from  which  the  synoptic  gospels  presently  sprang,  or  simply  to  the 
Messianic  interpretation  of  OT  passages  (like  is  531  which  in  the  early 
church  afforded  colours  for  the  picture  of  Christ  s  patience,  suffering, 
and  redemption.  Even  if  a  later  date  is  chosen  for  the  epistle,  it  is 
unlikely  tnat  it,  anv  more  than  even  Hebrews,  draws  upon  the 
synoptic  gospels  in  their  present  form.  It  is  more  valid  to  trace 
resemblances  between  the  general  conception  of  the  epistle  and  some  of 
the  Petrine  speeches  in  Acts,  which  (as  even  Holsten,  Overbeck,  and 
Schmiedel  allow)  reflect  a  nucleus  of  primitive  Christian  theology ;  and 
there  is  a  convincing  statement  of  the  epistle's  priority  to  the  ApociEdypse, 
with  which  it  has  several  features  in  common,  by  Usteri,  Wisaenichaftltcher 
u,  prahtischer  Commentar  ii,  den  ersten  Petrusbrief  (1887),  pp.  309-312. 

In  addition  to  the  dogmatic  question  (on  which  cp.  besides  Reuss, 
Hist,  Christ,  Theol  ii.  p.  262  f.,  and  Paul  Ewald,  HauptprohUniy  pp.  68-76, 
Ritschl's  Entstehungy*  pp.  116,  285),  three  points  are  material  in  a  dis- 
cussion upon  the  period  of  this  writing's  composition :  the  authorship, 
the  literary  connections,  and  the  relations  which  are  implied  between  the 
Roman  government  and  Christianity.     All  these  pomts,  it  must  be 
confessed  at  the  outset,  are  unhesitatingly  used  by  the  best  editors  and 
critics  to  determine  a  position  for  the  document  which  brings  it  down 
later  than  the  lifetime  of  its  reputed  author.    But  if  the  Petrine  author- 
ship be  provisionally  admitted,  the  date  is  plainly  within  the  seventh 
decade  of  the  first  century ;  the  letter  faUs  either  before  64  A.D.,  the  pos- 
sible date  of  Peter's  martyrdom  upon  the  newer  chronology,  or  before  67, 
the  commonly  adopted  year.    Two  periods  then  are  tenabk.    That  before 
64  has  been  held  by  Hofmann,  Bleek  (+62  A.D.),  Bartlet  {AA^  p. 
297  f.,  e,  63  A.D.),  and   Renan  (63-64  a.d.),    while   2iahn  puts   it   in 
the  springof  64  {Einl.  ii.  pp.  17-27).    Salmon  dates  it  not  earlier  than 
64  A.D.     Usually,  however,  a  somewhat  later  period  in  the  apostle's  life 
is  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  epistle's  composition,  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Neronic  persecution  in  the  background  (Tacitus,  Annales, 
XV.  44,  quos  per  flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appelabat = 4**-  ^*).   The 
years  64-67  in  this  case  form  the  general  locus  of  tne  letter.    So  the  older 
critics  after  Ewald  and  Neander,  Mayerhoff,  de  Wette,  Meyer,   Sieffert 
(Rcal-EncycL  xi.  (1883),  p.  534  f.),  and  Huther ;  in  this  country  and  more 
i*ecently,  Farrar,   Early  Days  of  Christianity^  pp.    67-85 ;    Plumptre, 
BihU  Studies^  p.  460,  "  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,"  Cambridge, 
1887 ;  Schafer,  Einl  pp.  319-329 ;  also  Bovon,  NTTh,  ii.  pp.  440-444 ; 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  "Romans,"  ICC^  pp.  Ixxiv-lxxvi ;  Stevens,  NTTh^ 
pp.   293-311  ;   Hort,  Judaistic  Christianity^  pp.  164,  155,  also  in  his 
posthumous  First  Epistle  of  Peter  (1898) ;  ana,  with  his  usual  candour, 
Adeney,  BI,  pp.  440-447.    Weiss  is  practically  alone,  except  for  Kiilil 
(Meyer),    in  putting    the    epistle   prior    to    KouL-Ephes.    {Petrinische 
Lehrhegriffi  1868,  ana  in  INT,  ii.  pp.  143, 144) ;  the  admitted  coincidences 
of  language  (especially  with  Ro  xii-xiii)  and  sentiment  certainly  imply 

LXX  f  Dau  3M  6*9  [Theod.]).    The  Gentile  origin  of  the  readers  must,  particnlarly 
since  the  m^aments  of  von  Soden  and  2Sahn,  be  accepted  as  an  axiom. 
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its  subsequent  position  (cp.  esjjecially  at  this  point,  Usteri,  op.  cit,  pp. 
260-256,  280  f.,  and  Zahn,  MnL  ii.  pp.  36-38)  and  its  literary  dependence. 
The  latter  point  is  valid,  though  it  has  been  frequently  over-estimated, 
cp.  Dr.  Patrick's  article,  Theological  Review,  ii.  pp.  177-193 ;  and  Scharfe, 
SK  (1889),  iv.  pp.  633-670,  "Die  schriftstellerische  OriR:inalitat  des 
ersten  Petrusbriefs."  The  terminus  a  quo,  then,  for  the  date  is  the  period 
in  which  Romans,  if  not  Ephesians,  was  composed  and  circulated.  The 
terminus  ad  quern  is  the  more  doubtful  date  of  Peter's  death,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  writing  is  authentic 

Professor  Ramsay,  on  tne  other  hand,  finds  himself  compelled  by  not 
very  obvious  historical  considerations  to  regard  the  imperial  procedure 
found  in  the  second  century  as  initiated  not  by  Nero,  nor — as  Neumann 
holds — by  Doraitian,  but  by  Vespasian  ;  in  consequence  of  this,  he  dates  ^ 
1  Peter  in  the  second  part  of  Vespasian's  reign  (between  75  and  80  a.d.), 
ORE,  chaps,  xi-xiii ;  SPT,  n.  22  ;  Exf.^  viii.  pp.  8f.,  110  f.,  282  f.  This 
period,  he  holds,  is  the  only  one  wnich  adequately  corresponds  to  the 
policy  of  the  Empire  and  the  consequent  attitude  of  Christianitv,  as  these 
are  reflected  in  this  epistle.  For  the  necessary  abandonment  of  67  as  the 
traditional  terminus  ad  ^piem  of  Peter's  life,  he  quotes  an  obiter  dictum  of 
Dr.  Hort.  But  there  is  no  need,  and  hardly  any  evidence,  for  the 
hypothesis  that  a  change  took  place  in  the  imperial  policy  under  the 
Ilavians.  As  a  rule,  the  features  of  that  recentlv  startea  persecution  (4^*) 
and  hostile  pressure  upon  the  Christians,  which  forms  part  of  the 
historical  sitiiation  for  this  writing,  can  be  interpreted  as  characteristic- 
ally Neronic «  (Beyschlag,  NTTh,  i.  pp.  377-382 ;  Allard,  Histoire  des 
Pm^c,  i.  p.  61  f.).  "  The  words  of  Tacitus  [Annal.  xv.  44]  in  regard  to 
the  Christians  under  Nero  exactly  suit  the  circumstances  to  which  this 
epistle  refers"  (Hatch,  EB,  article  "Peter").  While  Christianity  is 
evidently  within  an  anxious  and  agitated  situation,  besieged  by  suspicion 
and  prejudice,  the  compulsory  worship  of  the  Emperor,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  later  persecution  of  Domitian,  is  conspicuously  absent. 
The  unpopularity  of  Christians  might  be  due  partly  to  their  connection  with 
Judaism,  partly  to  the  secrecy  of  their  rites  and  beliefs,  partly  to  social 
disturbances.  The  organisation  and  general  shape  of  the  communities,  too, 
are  primitive,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  definiteness  in  the  official  traits, 
even  where  it  mi^ht  have  been  expected.  All  this  points  to  a  date 
between  the  Pauline  letters  and  the  Apocalypse  (or  Hebrews).  The 
difficulties  of  such  a  position  must  be  admitted.  But  they  are  not 
insuperable.  They  rise  from  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  period  in 
question,  rather  than  from  any  inherent  discrepancies  which  can  be 

1  Similarly  Swete  (Mark,  p.  xvii.  f.)  and  F.  J.  Briggs  {CR,  1897,  pp.  449-454). 
The  latter  also  gives  up  the  traditional  mart3n:ilom  of  Peter  under  Nero,  and  thinks 
that  not  until  70-75  a.d.  could  the  Boman  attitude  of  hostilities  to  Christians  have 
spread  f^om  the  capital  to  the  provinces.  Zahn  {Eird,  ii.  39-42)  endeavours  to 
explain  the  features  of  the  writing  from  the  pre-Neronic  period,  i.e.  apart  from  the 
existence  of  any  authoritative  persecution,  and  agrees  that  the  term  kriktyiet  (3^^^ 
should  be  taken  in  a  non-technical  sense  (Col  4'  '•).  Jacoby  {NT  Ethik,  pp.  22iO-2S2) 
fully  accepts  the  traditional  date  and  authorship,  like  Charles,  EBi.  ii.  1^91 

■  L.  Schultze,  Handbuch  der  theol,  WUseTiachaften,  Band  1,  Abth.  2,  pp.  106-109. 
In  the  Domitianic  Apocalypse  (6^)  and  Lk  18**,  exactly  as  in  4  Esdras  4",  the  cry 
is,  **How  long!"  The  apparent  delav  of  retribution  is  the  question,  not  (as  in 
1  P  4^2)  the  approach  of  trial.  The  reference  in  Clem.  Rom.  to  Jewish  "jealousy  " 
as  the  cause  of  Peter's  death  might  also  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  apostle  had  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Jews  during  his  later  life.  Would  this  imiplied 
"  apKMtasy "  tally  with  that  approximation  to  the  liberal  views  of  Pauline  Cnris- 
tianity,  which  must  be  assumed  upon  the  traditional  view  of  1  Peter  ? 
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reasonably  found  between  the  writing  and  its  contemporary  background 
(Haupt,  SKy  1895,  pp.  390-393y  The  main  points  which  woula  make 
such  a  position  tenable,  could  they  be  established,  are,  (a)  that  Peter 
survived  Paul,  and  wrote  this  letter  after  64 ' ;  (6)  that  his  Roman 
residence  is  historical ;  (c)  that  as  the  survivor  of  the  company  (Qal  2), 
he  wrote  out  of  his  Christian  authority  to  the  Gentile  Christians'  of 
Northern  Asia,  just  as  Paul  had  previously  written  to  the  collective 
churches  in  the  Ephesus  district ;  (a)  that  Peter  not  only  had  read  and 
absorbed  Romans, — which  under  the  circumstances  was  highly  probable. 
— ^but  had  also  access  to  one  of  the  copies  which  had  been  made  oi 
Ephesians.  That  the  latter  writing  (i,e,  a  copy  of  it)  came  back  to 
Rome  some  years  after  its  circulation  m  Asia,  is  far  from  improbable, 
in  view  of  the  close  communication  between  Rome  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  case  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  writing  amounts  to  much  more  than  a  combination  of 
slender  probabilities,  and  in  face  of  the  evidence  and  adherents  of  the 
pseudonymous  theory,  no  one  can  hold  even  provisionally  to  the  seventh 
decade  date  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 

Qiving  up  the  Petrine  authorship,  the  older  school  ^chwegler, 
Hilgenfeld,  Mangold,  etc)  fixed  the  date  (cp.  Schmiedel,  EWK^  ii  p.  34, 
1883,  article  '^  Catholic  Epistle '^  in  Trajan's  reign,  c.  112  A.D.,  or 
slightly  later,  113-115,  when  persecution  for  the  Name  was  prominent. 
This  favourite  position  is  still  held  by  Holtzmann  {Eird.  pp.  310-320), 
Weizsacker  Mil,  ii.  p.  160),  S.  Davidson  (INT,  i.  pp.  629-563),  and  W. 
Bruckner  {Gh/nm,  pp.  67-80).  Similarly  Pfleiderer  (Urc,  pp.  664-660), 
whose  arguments,  as  well  as  those  of  Holtzmann,  are  put  aside  with 

1  The  really  difficult  points  of  the  seventh  decade  date  are  (a)  the  relation  of  the 
writing  to  Kom.-Ephes.,  and  {h)  the  existence  of  so  developed  a  Christianity  north  of 
the  Taoms  hy  that  time,  as  Pliny's  evidence  onl^  carries  us  baok  to  c.  90  a.d.  The 
latter  point  is  not  decisive,  for  the  evaneelisation  of  Asia  Minor,  even  dnrin^  the 
period  of  PanVs  activity,  lies  partly  in  shadow,  except  for  the  possible  activity  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla.  The  literary  connection  of  1  Peter  with  the  later  Pauline 
epistle  is  indubitable,  and  can  hardly  be  explained  apart  Arom  the  hypothesis  of 
an  amanuensis  who  was  familiar  with  these  writings.  Peter  must  in  that  case  have 
been  himself  acquainted  with  the  leading  Pauline  ideas — ^impregnated  in  fact  with 
certain  phrases  and  thoughts  of  his  fellow-apostle.  (Even  Kld'pper,  though  unable 
to  admit  that  either  is  genuine,  recognises  the  use  of  Ephesians  in  1  Peter.)  He 
reproduces  these  freely  and  in  a  modified  form  (cp.  ms  treatment  of  Christ's 
sufferings  and  of  man's  faith),  writing  as  he  does  with  a  practical  object  in  view. 
Still  the  epistle  requires  a  historical  situation  sufficient  to  admit  of  **  the  marriage 
of  true  minds  "  involved  in  such  an  attitude  to  Paulinism,  and  this  is  furnished  if 
we  suppose  that  Peter  reached  Rome  early  in  the  seventh  decade,  a  fact  which  it  is 
becommg  more  and  more  difficult  to  ignore,  even  under  the  mass  of  subsequent 
traditions.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  ''  newer  chronology  "  is  that  it  leaves  room 
for  this  residence  of  Peter  in  Rome  after  the  death  of  Paul. 

>  It  is  not  a  crucial  objection  to  this  date  that  the  epistle  contains  none  of  the 
definite  and  poignant  allusions  which  we  should  expect  to  the  recent  Neronio 
persecution.  The  references  to  contemporary  hostility  are  explicit  enough  for 
practical  purpose — and  for  safety. 

•  To  them  the  OT  predicates  of  worship  and  privilege  are  consistently  transferred. 
Zahn  {Bird,  ii.  pp.  7, 8)  ingeniously  turns  the  difficulty  of  Peter  writing  to  Gentiles, 
by  the  remark  that  they  would  feel  inspirited  and  confirmed  in  the  faith  by 
receiving  such  care  and  advice  from  the  prominent  leader  of  the  circumcision 
(Gal  2^).  Like  several  others  of  Zahn's  acute  explanations,  this  smacks  of 
Hofinann.  Nor  is  there  any  basis  for  Chase's  ingenious  hypothesis  that  Peter  was 
summoned  by  Paul  to  Rome  to  show  their  unity,  and  that  Silvanus  started  from 
Rome  to  Asia  as  the  messenger  of  Paul,  but  also  carrying  a  supplementary  letter 
from  Peter. 
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considerable  force  by  Usteri  (op.  cit.  pp.  240-247)  and  Ramsay  (ORE, 
p.  187  flf.).  Juliclier,  like  Cone  {Gospel  and  its  Interpret,  p.  260  f.),  con- 
siders we  cannot  go  far  wrong  with  tne  general  date  100  c.y^  and  Bousset 
places  1  Peter  with  Apoc.  2-3  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
(in  Meyei^s  Comm,  "Apoc"  p.  284) ;  while  von  Soden — arguing  mainly 
(after  Neumann)  from  the  references  to  persecution — prefers  to  come 
back  definitely  to  Domitian*s  rei^  {JpTh,  1883,  pp.  461-608 ;  EC,  m. 
ii.  p.  109  f.),  like  J.  R^viUe  (Les  ong.  de  VJ^piscopat,  i.  p.  358  f.),  Scholten, 
ana  Hamack  (in  its  original  form,  83-93  a.d.,  or  possibly  even  earlier, 
"Die  Moglichkeit  ist  nicht  ausgeschlossen,  das  es  schon  geraume  Zeit 
vorher  verfasst  ist  "X  with  Wrede  (ZNJFy  1900,  pp.  76-86)  and  McQiffert 
(AA^  pp.  482  f.,  693  f.).  The  last-named  supposes  that  the  writing  was 
composed  by  a  Paulinist  during  Domitian's  reign,  anonymously ;  it  is 
haroly  possible  to  take  seriously  his  further  suggestion  that  Peter's 
name  was  added,  not  to  give  it  apostolic  authority  (as  Hamack 
su^ests),  but  simply  as  "  the  chance  act  of  an  individual  scribe,"  though 
it  IS  a  really  ingenious  conjecture  that  Barnabas  was  the  author.  More 
plausible,  though  with  as  little  basis  in  actual  evidence,  is  Hamack's 
subtle  hypothesis  that  the  writing,  an  anonymous  and  earlier  homily, 
received  between  160  and  176 — 1.«.  before  tne  age  of  Clement  Alex., 
Tertullian,  and  Irenaeus,  who  evidently  knew  the  letter  as  Petrine — ^the 
addition  of  its  present  address  and  conclusion ;  these  were  the  work  of 
the  author  of  2  Peter,  modelling  his  style  on  Ac  16  and  Heb  13.' 

The  question  of  the  date  is  thus  dependent  upon  the  question 
of  authorship  to  a  large  degree  (Reuss,  pp.  262-276).      Certainly  a 

Prolific  literature  grew  up  in  the  second  century  under  the  name  of 
*eter ;  but  so  far  from  discrediting,  this  fact  seems  rather  to  increase 
the   probable   genuineness   of    at   least    the   present   writing,    which 

1  Besides  the  fact  that  the  readers  are  not  addressed  as  members  of  a  second 
generation,  bat  as  people  who  had  been  brought  to  Christianity  not  long  ago, 
although  they  had  no  personal  intercourse  with  Christ,  another  cu^inal 
objection  to  tne  second .cento^ date  ought  probably  to  be  admitted  in  the  literary 
relation  (Usteri,  pp.  320-324)  between  Clem.  Rom.  and  this  epistle,  cp. 
Pet.  11  1«   2^29  ^7  2a    3J0^   8»         ^  jl.        .x.  r       ^    vi      ^    /.     - 

CR.  117^  36a  5>  2*  517  22^^  837'  *P^  ^^"^  ^^«  "«®  ^^  ^0^  ^^^e  iy«(W«,.« 
and  irptrafrt^vrr^.  Some  of  these  may  be  due  to  Clem.  Rom.'s  acquaintance  with 
Ephes.-Heb. ;  but  even  so,  tiiat  analogy  tells  for  the  previous  date  of  1  Peter. 
A  similar  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  firom  the  resemblances  between  it  and  the 
Apocalypse.    (Each  handles  the  question  of  the  Christian's  conduct  in  suffering.) 

a  This  theory,  which  would  add  li-'  5^^*  to  the  writing,  as  a  title  and 
conclusion  composed  after  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  has  reiUly  not  much 
more  support  here  than  the  similar  hypothesis  in  the  case  of  James.  The  fact  that 
the  MSS.  supply  no  evidence,  makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  suppose  that  all  extant 
MSS.  are  descended  from  an  ancestor  which  was  thus  altered  before  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  Also  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  similar  process  was  not  appUed  to 
1  John  [TU,  U.  2,  pp.  106-109 ;  C?iron,  pp.  455-465).  The  allusion  in  1  P  51  does 
not,  of  course,  necessarily  imply  an  eyewitness,  for  Mf^w  can  quite  well  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  passages  like  1  Co  loi^,  and  '*  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ "  mean 
probably  (as  in  1 P  4^')  Christian  triiJs.  Indeed,  had  Peter  written  the  epistle,  it  is 
uard  to  see  why  he  would  not  have  used  a  word  like  «^r<rrr,(,  or  some  definite  and  clear 
expression.  On.  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  a  good  point  to  notice  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
juage,  only  three  men  could  have  stood  in  the  relations  indicated  by  1  P  5i*-i* 
to  Mark  and  Silvanus.  These  three  were  Paul,  Barnabas,  and  Peter.  Between 
them  the  authorship  (real  or  intended)  probably  lies.  F.  W.  Lewis  (JBscp,^  x.  pp. 
319,  320)  argues  that  the  epistle  was  written  after  Paul's  death,  since  the  absence  of 
any  mention  of  Paul  (1  P  5^  ^)  indicates  that  Mark  and  Silvanus  had  been  deprived 
by  death  of  their  former  master. 
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stands  quite  by  itself  among  the  Petrine  literature  (**  £r  steht  fiir  sich 
ohne  innere  Verbindung  rait  den  anderen  petriniscben  Schriften, 
und  auch  seine  Qeschicbte  ist  mit  der  der  anderen  unvermengt,''  Har- 
nack),  and  supports  2  Peter  (3^,  raimjv  fjbrj  ^^vripav  vfuv  ypoKfxa 
€irurro\fiv).  Suck  later  productions  most  have  bad  some  previous 
literary  basis  to  build  upon,  besides  the  mere  tradition  of  the  apostle's 
authority.  In  this  case  the  existence  of  one  authentic  writing  (Euseb. 
HE,  iii.  3)  is  almost  a  necessary  postulate  for  the  composition  of  allied 
pseudonymous  documents. 

Recent  criticism  has  eased — it  is  too  much  to  say,  solved — some  of  the 
main  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  seventh  decade  date,  (a)  Historically, 
the  Trajanic  date  has  been  found  unnecessary  and  even  indefensible. 
(6)  Theologically,  all  idea  of  a  direct  doffmatic  tendency  or  of  a  mediating 
and  conciliatory  unionism,  has  been  abandoned  {e,a.  Holtzmann,  EirU, 
pp.  331,  332^.  These  two  points  really  include  a  large  amount  of  the 
evidence  which  would  incline  one  to  favour  a  later  period  of  composition. 
To  them  also  must  be  added  (c)  the  possibilitv  of  an  amanuensis. 
The  seventh  -  decade  date,  with  its  implicate  of  authenticity,  is  not 
seriously  afifected  by  the  further  question,  which  has  been  recently 
discussed,  whether  the  stvle  of  the  epistle  does  not  require  its  actual 
authorship  to  be  assijgned  to  some  interpreter  of  Teter  (fpfujvevs)  who 
had  been  in  touch  with  Paul  at  some  previous  time.  This  may  well 
have  been  Silvanus,  who  wrote  (1  P  6*"*  ^2= Ac  16**)  the  letter  under 
his  master's  supervision  (as  by  tradition  Mark  wrote  his  gospel),  or  after 
his  death.  Usteri  ^  adopts  the  latter  view  ;  while  von  Soden,  following 
Ewald,  Grimm  (SKy  1872,  p.  688  f.),  and  Spitta  (Der  2  Pet,  und  Jud., 
1885,  p.  631),  similarly  gives  the  authorship  to  Silvanus,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  wrote  some  twenty-five  years  after  Peter's  death.*  But  if  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  Peter  wrote  the  Qreek  of  this  epistle,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  speeches  attributed  to  him  in  Acts, — and,  despite  all  that 
has  been  urged  in  defence  of  Qalilean  culture  and  education,  this  is  a 
most  reasonable  conclusion, — then  the  secretary-hypothesis  is  valid  and 
accessible.  In  this  case  Peter  dictated  the  letter,  and  the  phrase  Sia 
SiXovavov   (6**)    ?yp<n/ra   would   be   equivalent*   to   expressions   like 

1  **  Bald  nach  des  Petms  Tod  war  allerdings  fiir  [Silvanus]  ein  rein  gemiith- 
licber,  aber  psychologlsch  sehr  begreiflicher  und  vdllig  zureichender  Beweggrund 
vorhanden,  pietfttsYoll  im  Namen  de^enigen  Apostels,  mit  welcbem  er  zuletzt,  noch 
verbunden  gewesen,  sein  Sendschrciben  abzufassen"  {op,  cU.  pp.  345,  346).  The 
authorsbi])  of  Silvanus  (himself  an  iwUr^Xt  (1  Th  2>)  and  prophet  (Ac  15^))  turns 
the  scale  in  favour  of  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  Domitian's  reign,  as  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  lived  so  long,  and  as  the  use  of  Peter's  name  vrould  be  more 
effective  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  his  death.  Zahn  acrrees  {Einl.  ii. 
pp.  9-11)  in  laying  stress  upon  Silvanus'  share  in  the  epistle,  whicn,  however,  he 
takes  as  Petrme  through  and  through.  Reuss  (pp.  144-148)  evidently  vnui 
undecided,  though  some  of  (chase's  objections  seem  conclusive  {D£,  iii.  pp.  789,  790). 
The  latter,  dpropos  of  the  style,  speaks  of  the  writer's  **  delicacy  and  accuracy  of 
perception  in  regard  to  the  rhythmical  arrangement  of  words,"  the  range  of  his 
vocabulary,  and  bis  use  of  synonyms,  tenses,  and  the  like.  But  he  seems  to  find  little 
difficulty  m  attributing  these  to  Simon  Peter.    Bacon  {INT,  150-158)  follows  Zahn. 

2  Cp.  Seufert's  articles  {ZwTh,  1881,  pp.  178-197,  832-379)  on  the  relation  of 
Ephes.  to  1  Peter.  Both  of  these  he  regards  as  written  in  Tnyan's  reign  by  the 
same  ironical  author,  Silvanus  (also  ZwTh.  1885,  pp.  350-371).  The  main  resem- 
blances between  the  two  writmgs  are  in  ]^^  *  |I  \,T  116.1a  2^^  ^'3^"' 

»  Cp.  Zahn  {Einl,  ii.  16).  Dionysius  (apud  Eus.  HE^  iv.  23. 11)  refers  to  the 
epistle  of  Clem.  Rom.  as  H»  irpTiput  %fU9  lik  YiiJ^^rn  ^f^trmi. 
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Ac  15"  «»,  Ro  16" ;  Ignat.  ad  Rom.  x*  etc  (cp.  Link,  SK,  1896,  pp.  406- 
436,  "  Die  Dolmetacher  des  Petrus,  zur  Beantwortung  der  Frage  nach  den 
griechischen  Sprachkenntniasen  des  Apostels**).^  The  absence  of  motive 
and  evidence  has  led  many  critics  to  bluntly  reject  the  idea  of 
pseudonymity ;  and  if  his  own  theory  should  turn  out  to  be  incorrect, 
Hamack,  e.g.,  would  "consider  the  improbable  to  be  possible,"  and 
attribute  the  letter  to  Peter  rather  than  believe  in  the  authorship  of  a 
pseudo-Peter.  If  these  are  the  alternatives,  there  can  be  small  doubt 
ultimately  which  will  be  adopted.  The  scales  then  turn  in  favour  of  the 
seventh-decade  date.  And  it  seems  as  though  the  hypothesis  of  a  secretary, 
who  in  this  case  translated  Peter's  thoughts  into  a  Greek  style  *  which  the 
apostle  could  hardly  have  managed  himself,  would  help  to  solve  the 
undoubted  difficulties  besetting  a  position  which  is  otherwise  inherently 
probable.  In  face  of  Col  4^'*^  ana  2  Co  l\  the  spread  and  organisation 
of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor  are  perfectly  credible.  The  reiaders  are 
comparatively  new  converts  (2*-  **  4®);  their  Christian  life  has  no  lon^  re- 
trospect, and  no  fixed  consolidation.  They  have  been  overtaken  by  trials, 
which  are  a  novelty  to  them  (4^*).  These  are  to  be  borne  with  patience, 
and  the  hope  is  held  out  that  by  this  blameless  endurance  on  their 
part  and  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  some  fresh 
advance  may  be  secured  for  the  gospeL  Heresy  is  unknown.  The 
situation  is  marked  (as  Resch  and  Beyschlag  argue  correctly)  by  none 
of  the  traces  of  decline  and  controversy  that  appear,  e,g,,  in  Hebrews  or 
James.  Here  the  charismatic  gifts  are  in  exercise  (4^^),  and  the  end  of 
the  age  (4^'-)  is  awaited  as  the  prelude  to  the  Messianic  realm.  The 
favourite  words  of  the  letter  are  diroKoXxnlns  and  ivatrrpo^.  Rudi- 
mentary and  vexed  and  guileless,  these  Christians  in  the  provinces  of 
the  Empire  (2^*)  merely  needed — as  they  received — a  letter  of  kindly, 
wise  counsel  to  steady  hope  and  consistent  conduct,  which  is  as  suitable 
to  the  situation  as  it  is  whollv  worthy  of  its  reputed  author^  ("viel- 
leicht  das  liebenswiirdigste  Buch  des  neuen  Testamentes,"  A.  Meyer).  In 
Ascensio  haiaey  S^^-S^  for  example, — a  fragment  to  be  dated  *  not  later 

1  One  can  go  heartily  with  Usteri  and  Harnack  in  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
psendouym  hypothesis,  as  that  is  sometimes  applied  to  this  writing.  It  is 
certainly  difficult  to  see  how^  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Peter  (as 
eg,  von  Soden  argues),  a  wnting  could  have  been  combed  in  his  name,  which 
contains  such  a  minimum  of  personal  references ;  a  writing,  too,  which  is  neither 
apocalyptic  nor  ecclesiastical  nor  evangelic.  The  lack  of  individual  allusions  is 
remarkable,  whether  the  writing  be  taken  as  authentic  or  pseudonymous.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  better  explained  upon  the  latter  theory.  Besides,  we  have  really  no 
data  for  supplying  us  with  a  standard  of  how  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus  ought  to 
have  written ;  and  perhaps  it  is  rather  a  modem  and  unfair  demand  to  insist  that 
Peter  would  and  should  have  filled  his  letter  with  references  to  the  great  Master 
who  had  beem  hJs  comjpanion  and  leader.  Are  we  sure  the  personal  impression  (as 
opposed  to  the  general)  must  have  taken  this  form  of  expression  f  This  assumption 
— ^m  all  schools  of  criticism — ^is  not  borne  out  by  1  John,  if  that  be  apostolic ;  and 
otherwise  it  is  destitute  of  evidence  and  probability  alike. 

>  The  use  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  and  of  the  LXX  is  most  noticeable. 

*  ^*  Der  unter  den  katholischen  Brief  en  noch  am  ehesten  den  Eindruck  des  naiv 
und  primitiv  Ohristlichen  machen  kdnnte"  (Jtilicher).  On  the  value  of  the  tradition 
which  connects  Peter  and  Rome,  cp.  Hamack,  Chron,  pp.  703-707,  and  Charles, 
Ascenaion  qf  Isaiah  (1900), 

*  The  passage  (1  Ft  4^^)  on  reproach  for  the  name  of  Christ  ought  to  be  no  longer 
seriously  advancea  as  an  aiigument  for  some  later  date,  when  the  name  of  Christmn 
had  become  a  familiar  term  in  the  Empire.  In  Mark  (9^^!),  a  document  almost 
contmnporary  with  1  Peter,  the  same  phrase  (?)  is  employed  as  a  familiar  description, 
unless  that  passage  be  a  later  insertion. 
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than  80  A.D., — the  tone  is  at  once  more  definite  and  inferior.*  Strife  on 
the  second  advent,  quarrelling  and  love  of  money,  corruption  of  elders 
and  shepherds,  the  reign  and  defeat  of  Berial,  the  Neronic  persecution, 
these  are  all  well  marked,  and  stand  out  in  great  contrast  to  the  less 
developed  situation  reflected  in  this  epistle. 

The  strong  case  afforded  bv  tradition  in  favour  of  the  epistle  as  a 
Petrine  fragment  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  subsidiary  argument, 
when  the  question  of  the  authorship  is  involved.  "The  only  natural 
interpretation  of  the  fawjts— the  early  and  wide  influence  of  tne  epistle 
on  the  one  hand  ;  on  the  other,  the  consistent  and  unwavering  attri- 
bution of  it  to  St.  Peter  on  the  part  of  all  writers,  from  Irenaeus' 
time  onward — is  that  from  the  first  it  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  the 
apostle"  (Chase).  Also,  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the 
ordinary  "pseudonymous"  theory,  which  otherwise  is  so  attractive,  is 
the  absence  of  definiteness  and  authority  assigned  to  Peter.  This  feature 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  reputation  and  growing  prestige  of  the  apostle 
in  the  later  church,  as  evinced  even  in  Matthew,  Acts,  and  Clem.  Kom., 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  later  Christian,  composing  in  Peter's 
name,  would  have  laid  more  stress  on  the  apostle's  position  than  is 
contained  in  the  meagre  and  modest  reference  (1^  6*^.  Neither  in  con- 
nection with  the  author  nor  d  j>ropo8  of  the  community  (5*  1)  is  there  a 
trace  of  the  incipient  hierarchical  tendencies  prevailing  at  the  close  of 
the  century  {e.g.  Clem.  Rom.  xl-xli).  Surely  any  writer,  producing  a 
work  under  Peter's  name  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  decades, 
would  have  naturally  coloured  the  personality  of  the  apostle  to  suit  not 
merely  the  tradition  but  the  contemporary  status  of  his  office.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  there  is  no  hint  of  Qnosticism,  and  that  the  "Paulinism  " 
of  this  epistle  is  corroborated  by  the  "Paulinism"  of  the  tradition  preserved 
in  Acts  (cp.  15**^*).  Unless  the  latter  is  simply  due  to  the  editor,  it  is  rooted 
in  the  sources  of  the  Petrine  history. 

In  another  aspect  the  letter  possesses  some  significance.  Taken 
thus,  with  its  title  and  date,  it  forms  practically  the  nearest  written 
evidence  we  have  for  the  activities  of  the  primitive  apostles.  In 
regard  to  their  careers  and  fortunes  the  utmost  that  can  be  safely 
gathered  from  tradition  is  an  impression  of  extensive  movement,' 
scattered  preaching,  and  occasional  settlements  in  various  localities. 
No  literary  expression  survives.  Any  records  which  may  have  existed 
were  soon  lost :  probably,  at  the  best,  they  were  scanty.  If  tradition 
is  to  be  credited,  any  such  attention   to   literature  was  out  of    the 

1  It  is  doing  an  injustice  to  1  Peter  to  ^np  it  with  the  rest  of  the  so-called 
"catholic"  epistles.  The  category  of  "catholic"  is  merely  a  late  ecclesiastical  device, 
and  is  significant  mainly  for  the  history  of  the  canon.  NT  criticism  has  to  take  each 
writing  ultimately  upon  its  individual  merits  ;  and  whatever  be  the  affinities  of  the 
other  "catholic"  epistles,  1  Peter  at  least  demands  to  be  recognised  and  judged  by 
itself.    [So  Monnier,  a  recent  (1900)  French  editor,  dating  it  in  the  7th  decade.] 

The  unique  passage  in  chap.  3  on  Christ's  descent  to  the  under-world  is  simply, 
like  Mt  27*^  ^y  a  naive  attempt  of  the  early  Christian  consciousness  to  express,  m 
terms  of  apocalyptic  imagery,  the  significance  of  Christ's  death,  and  its  influence 
even  on  the  dead.  It  does  not  necessarily  throw  suspicion  on  the  vrriting,  nor  ia 
there  any  obvious  reason  for  regarding  it  (with  A.  Meyer :  Die  inoderM  Fvrschung 
iiber  d,  NTj  pp.  41-43)  as  an  insertion. 

3  On  the  dissemination  of  early  Christianity,  cp.  Hausrath,  ii.  195-216.  From 
the  tone  of  a  passage  like  1  P  l^'-^,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  readers  owed 
their  initial  faith  to  the  direct  mission  of  the  author,  nor  (4S-^)  can  they  have  been 
Jewish  Christians. 
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question,  precluded  not  only  by  natural  inaptitude,  but  by  the  more 
pressing  concerns  {t^vTnjperovftcvoi  ar€  fJifi{ovi  koi  vnip  apBp&nov 
duiKOPiif,  Eus.  HEf  iii.  24)  of  practical  organisation  and  propaganda.^ 
The  aifTonrai  became,  in  virtue  of  their  position,  wrtjpdTat  rod 
Xoyov  (Lk  1^"*) ;  authorship  was  reserved  for  a  subsequent  generation. 
No  motives  existed  amon^  the  first  disciples  for  preserving  a  chronicle 
of  their  own  lives  or  a  roister  of  their  reminiscences. 

1  For  an  interesting  parallel  compare  some  sentences  written  by  John  Knox  upon 
himself,  in  view  of  the  absorbinff  necessities  of  the  chnrch  in  his  day :  "  Considenng 
myselfe  rather  cald  of  my  God  to  instract  the  ignorant,  comfort  the  sorrowfoU, 
confirme  the  weake,  and  rebuke  the  prond,  by  tong  and  livelye  voyce  in  these  most 
cormpt  dayes,  than  to  compose  hokes  for  tiie  age  to  come  ...  I  decreed  to  containe 
myseife  within  the  hondes  of  that  vocation,  whemnto  I  founde  myselfe  especially 
cald.  I  dare  not  denie  but  that  God  hath  revealed  unto  me  secretes  nnknowne  to 
the  worlde ;  and  also  that  he  hath  made  my  tong  a  trumpet,  to  forwame  realmes 
and  nations,  yea,  certaine  great  personages.  ,  .  .  These  revelations  and  assurances 
notwithstanding,  I  did  ever  absteyne  to  commit  anye  thing  to  writ,  contented  onely 
to  have  obeyed  the  charge  of  him  who  commanded  me  to  cry "  ( Works,  vi.  229, 
230).  An  mteresting  study  of  Peter's  character  from  the  critical  standpoint 
is  given  by  Rapp  (Pif,  1898,  pp.  323-337) ;  more  elaborately  by  Chase  (DjB,  iii. 
pp.  756-779).  But  it  is  unsafe  to  argue  directly  from  the  tone  of  a  purely  practical 
and  occasional  letter  (or  homilyj  like  1  Peter,  either  to  the  character  of  its  author  or 
to  the  theological  standpoint  or  the  writing  in  question.  Because  these  pages  are 
dominated  by  the  superlative  temper  of  hope  (1^),  it  does  not  necessamy  follow 
that  Peter  for  the  author  of  the  prosopopoeia)  was  particularly  characterued  by  that 
virtue,  or  that  in  the  development  of  this  idea  the  writing  represents  a  divergence 
from  orthodox  Paulinism  (Holtzmann,  NTT\  ii.  pp.  30^11).    The  epistle  has  a 

Ctical  bent.  It  was  composed  for  a  special  emergency.  The  author  discoursed  of 
^  »,  simply  because  hope  was  what  his  readers  needed.  The  line  of  argument  must 
have  been  congenial  to  him,  of  course,  for  it  is  applied  with  great  insight  and 
sagacity ;  but  because  it  is  thus  used  at  this  epoch,  it  must  not  be  inferred  to  have 
been  normal  to  the  writer.  Its  emphasis  is  due  to  the  urgent  situation  of  the  moment 
rather  than  to  any  general  idiosyncrasy  upon  his  part,  or  to  some  dogmatic  move- 
ment of  his  consciousness.  Many  other  Cnristians  might  have  written  in  much  the 
same  fashion  under  the  circumstances ;  and,  as  Wrede  ( {7e6«r  AvfgaJbe,  etc.,  pp.  18, 
19)  correctly  argues,  the  author  of  1  Peter  might  easily  have  written  another  letter  in 
another  situation,  which  would  have  lacked  any  such  preoccupation  with  hope. 

(In  the  recently  discovered  (Gr. )  fragment  of  the  Ascen,  Isaiae,  the  death  of  Peter  is 
closely  connected  with  the  Neronic  persecution.    As  restored  by  Grenfell  and  Hunt, 

the  passage  runs  :  i  j8«riAivr  tvrtt  rit*  ^vrt/«f  9'  ^vnCfwriv  •!  2»2i««  AriffT«?^t  r*v  iy»iniT9v 
ZtiiUf  mid  rSf  HZtntt  tTf  rms  xi^<»  mMf  intp»i»94^'nu  (Amherst  Papyri^  pt.  i.  1900). 

Weinel  {Wirlainaen  des  Oeiates  u.  der  Oeister,  1899,  pp.  49-50),  with  Wrede 
(below,  p.  623,  n.  3),  considers  that  1  Peter,  like  the  other  catholic  epistles,  is 
pseudonymous,  despite  its  simple  and  impersonal  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  "fully  Petrine"  to  Charles  (£Bi,  ii.  1379) ;  and  Bacon,  like  Coffin  in  part 
{AJT,  1901,  114),  is  driven  to  regmxi  it  as  the  adoptive  work  of  Peter,  written  by 
silvanus  (75-85  A.D.),  but  bearing|  the  imprimatur  of  the  fisherman  apostle.  "A 
disposition  to  speak  of  persecution  in  Asia  Minor  in  terms  not  yet  strictly  appropriate 
by  one  who  writes  from  Rome  under  the  immediate  impression  of  the  horrible  fore- 
taste of  official  persecution  experienced  in  the  last  years  of  Nero,  is  less  incredible 
than  absolute  pseudonyraity  at  so  early  a  date." 

"  AflFectionate,  loving,  lowly,  humble,"  are  the  adjectives  aptly  chosen  by  Izaak 
Walton  for  the  epistles  of  Peter,  James,  and  John ;  they  apply  to  none  better  than  to 
this  Petrine  homily,  even  although  its  immediate  author  may  not  have  been  the 
apostle  himself.  For,  as  Deissraann  (I  think)  points  out,  in  the  catholic  epistles, 
with  the  exception  of  2  and  3  John,  it  is  a  great  cause  which  comes  forward  to  voice 
itself,  the  spirit  of  a  movement  rather  than  (as  in  Paul's  letters)  a  distinct  person - 
idity.  In  1  Peter,  at  any  rate^  the  style  is  pious  rather  than  distinctively  Petrine. 
**En  tout  cas,  la  langue  de  T^pitre  ne  pent  guere  ^tre  la  sienne.  .  .  .  Le  style  n'a  rien  de 

Sirsond  ni  de  spontan^.    II  est  4  la  fois  ais6  et  appliqui.    On  ne  voit  gu^re  Tardent 
alil^en  ^quilibrant  ses  phrases,  s'appliquant  4  enchfuner  exactement  ses  propositions  " 
(Monnier,  316  f..  Attributing  the  literary  composition  of  the  homily  to  Silvanus).] 
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Epistles  were  in  fashion ;  from  simple  correspondence  the  epistle  had  become 
a  literary  form,  an  imaginary  framework,  which  served  as  a  setting  for  little 
religions  treatises.  .  •  .  The  epistle  of  Peter,  in  spite  of  its  bad  style,  which 
resembles  that  of  Paul  rather  than  that  of  James  or  of  Judas,  is  a  touching 
fragment,  in  which  the  condition  of  the  Christian  consciousness  towards  the 
end  of  Nero's  reign  is  admirably  reflected.  A  sweet  melancholy,  a  resigned 
confidence,  fills  it.  The  last  times  are  approaching.  ...  If,  as  we  readily 
believe,  this  epistle  really  belongs  to  Peter,  it  does  great  credit  to  his  good  sense, 
to  his  uprightness,  to  his  simplicity.  It  is  probable  that,  little  versed  in 
composition,  and  not  hiding  from  himself  his  literary  sterility,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  appropriate  the  pious  phrases  constantly  repeated  around  him,  which, 
although  derived  from  different  systems,  did  not  contradict  one  another.  It  is 
useless  to  seek  in  his  work  for  the  rigour  of  a  logical  system.— Renan- 


1^'^  Introduction  i  thanksgiving  for  tlie  readers'  Christian  hope. 

Xi3_2^o  Moral  Obllsatlono  of  thio  hopo  i  duties  of 

holiness  towards  God, 
love  towards  one  another, 
as  God's  people. 

2^^-S*  A  tablo  of  ciMtioo  i  for  Christians,  in  the  outside  world  —  towards 

authorities, 
in  the  household — as 
2^^  slaves  :  patience  under  suffer- 

ing, the  suffering  of  Christ. 
8^"*  wives, 

3^  husbands. 

S^-Jp^  Common  dutloo  and  thoir  motivooi  patience  and  meekness  under 

suffering, 
4^"*  moral  purity, 

4^""  mutual  service. 

4U-I9         Poroocution  \  need  of  a  good  conscience  under  trial. 

51-u  Dutloo  In  tho  ehMrch  i  the  elders, 

need  of  humility, 

watchfulness. 

513-14  ooneluolon. 
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L  PETEE 

1  I  Peter,  an  apoetle  of  Jesus  Christy 

to  the  exiles  of  the  dispersion  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Eappadocia,  Asia, 

2  and  Bithvnia,  who  are  chosen  accordii^  to  the  foreknowleage  of  Qod  the 
Father,  through  sanctification  by  the  Spirit,  to  obey  and  to  be  sprinkled 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ : 

grace  to  you  and  peace  be  multiplied. 

3  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  out  of 
his  great  mercy  has  begotten  us  anew  to  a  living  hope  through  the  resur- 

4  rection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inheritance  imperishable  and 

5  undefiled  and  unfading,  kept  in  heaven  for  you  who  by  God's  power  are 
being  guarded  through  faith  for  the  salvation  which  is  ready  to  be  revealed 

6  in  the  last  time.     Whereat  you  rejoice;  although  for  a  little  while  at 

7  present  (if  need  be)  you  are  grieved  by  manifold  trials,  that  your  tested 
raith  (a  thing  far  more  precious  than  gold  which  perishes  and  yet  is  tested 
in  fire^  may  turn  out  to  your  praise  and  honour  and  glory  at  the  revela- 

8  tion  of  Jesus  Christ — whom  you  love  without  having  seen  him,  on  whom 
you  believe,  though  at  present  you  see  him  not,  rejoicing  with  inefiable 

9  and  glorious  joy,  as  you  obtain  the  outcome  of  your  faith,  that  is,  the 

10  salvation  of  your  souls.  A  salvation  in  regard  to  which  the  prophets  who 
prophesied  of  the  grace  which  was  meant  lor  you,  sought  and  searched  out 

11  ea£|erly,  searching  for  the  time  or  the  nature  of  the  time  to  which  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  within  them  pointed,  when  it  predicted  beforehand  the 
sufferings  destined  for  Christ  and  the  majestic  glories  that  were  to  follow 

12  — to  them  it  was  revealed  that  not  for  themselves  but  for  you  were  they 
ministering  the  things  which  are  now  disclosed  to  you  through  those  who 
preached  the  gospel  to  you,  by  the  holy  Spirit  sent  from  heaven ;  things 
into  which  angels  desire  to  gaze. 

13  Therefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober,  have  perfect  hope 
in  the  srace  which  is  to  be  brought  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

14  As  obedient  children,  not  fashioning  yourselves  after  the  former  desires 

15  of  your  ignorance,  but  like  the  holy  One  who  called  vou,  be  you  also  holy 

16  in  every  way  of  conduct ;  since  it  is  written.  Holy  shall  you  he,  for  I  am 

17  holy.  And  if  you  eaU  on  him  as  Father  who  without  respect  of  persons 
judges  according  to  each  man's  work,  conduct  yourselves  with  fear  during 

18  the  time  of  yojir  sojourn.  For  you  know  it  was  not  with  perishable  things, 
with  stiver  or  gold,  that  you  were  redeemed  from  the  futile  way  of  conduct 

19  which  your  fetthers  handed  down  to  you.    Nay,  it  was  with  precious 

20  blood  as  of  a  faultless  and  unstained  lamb— even  of  Christ,  who  was 
indeed  fore-known  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  disclosed 

21  at  the  end  of  the  times  for  the  sake  of  you  who  through  him  believe  upon 
Gkxl,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  gave  him  majesty  ;  so  that  vour 

22  faith  and  hope  are  directed  to  Grod.  As  you  have  purified  your  souls,  in 
obedience  to  the  truth,  for  unfeigned  brotherly  love,  love  one  another 

23  cordially,  with  the  intensity  of  those  who  are  bom  anew,  not  from  perish- 
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able  seed  but  from  imperishable,  througb  the  living  and  lasting  word  of 
24  God,    Since 

All  flesh  is  like  grass. 

And  all  its  glory  like  the  flower  of  grass: 
Withered  is  the  grass, 
And  fallen  the  flower , 
26  But  the  Lord's  word  lasts  for  a'er. 

2  1  And  this  is  the  word  which  was  preached  as  gospel  to  you.     Put  away  then 
all  malice  and  all  guile  and  hypocrisy  ^  and  envies  and  all  defamations ; 

2  as  infants  newly  bom,  long  for  the  rational  unadulterated  milk,  that  by 

3  it  you  may  grow  to  salvation,  since  you  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  kind, 

4  Drawing  near  to  him  as  to  a  living  stone,  rejected  by  men  but  choice,  valued 

5  with  God,  you  also  as  living  stones  are  built  up  into  a  spiritual  house,  to  be 
a  holy  priesthood,  to  ofifer  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  through 

6  Jesus  Cnrist.    Since  it  is  contained  in  scripture — 

Lo,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  cornerstone,  choice,  valued ; 
And  he  who  believes  on  him  shall  never  be  disappointed. 

7  The  value  is  for  you  then,  who  believe ; 
But  for  the  unbelieving 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected^ 
jHUs  is  made  head  of  the  comer 

8  And  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  hindrance. 
Disobedient  to  the  word  they  stumble: 

And  to  this  they  were  also  appointed. 

9  But  you  are  a  chosen  race,  a  kingly  priesthood,  a  holy  naJkion,  a  people 

for  possession, 
ThcU  you  may  show  forth  (he  virtues  of  him  who  called  you  out  of 
darkness  into  his  marvellous  light, 

10  Once  no  people  but  now  God^s  people. 

Who  once  had  not  obtained  mercy,  but  have  obtained  mercy  now. 

11  Beloved,  I  appeal  to  yau  as  sojov/mers  and  exiles  to  abstain  from  the 

12  fleshly  desires  which  wage  war  against  the  soul.  Maintain  your  good 
conduct  among  the  Gentiles ;  so  that  while  they  defame  you  as  wrongdoers, 
thejr  may,  by  viewing  your  good  deeds,  magnify  God  on  the  day  of 
visitation. 

13  Be  subject  to  every  institution  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  either  to 

14  the  king  as  pre-eminent,  or  to  governors  as  those  who  are  sent  by  him  for 
the  punishment  of  wrongdoers  and  for  praise  to  those  who  do  what  is 

15  right  (because  the  will  of  God  is  this :  that  you  silence  the  ignorance  of 

16  those  who  are  senseless,  by  doing  good) ;  as  free  men,  yet  not  employing 

17  freedom  to  veil  wickedness,  but  as  God's  slaves.  Do  honour  to  all,  love 
the  brotherhood,  fear  God,  honour  the  king. 

18  Servants,  be  subject  to  your  masters  with  all  respectfulness,  not  only 
to  the  kindly  and  equitable  but  also  to  the  surly. 

19  For  it  is  a  merit. 

If  thanks  to  the  thought  of  Gk)d  a  man  bears  distresses  though  he 
suffer  unjustly. 

20  What  sort  of  credit  is  it. 

If  you  endure  when  you  are  buffeted  for  having  sinned  ? 
Nay,  if  you  endure  when  you  suffer  for  doing  what  is  right, 
That  is  a  merit  with  God. 

21  You  were  called  to  this :  for  Christ  also  suffered  for  you. 

Leaving  an  example  for  you  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

^  Reading  irixpirt*. 
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22  ffe  committed  no  sin  nor  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  : 

23  When  reviled,  he  reviled  not  in  retort ; 
Sufferings  he  did  not  threaten, 

But  delivered  up  his  cause  to  him  who  judges  uprightly. 

24  Our  sins  he  bore  himself  in  his  body  on  the  gibbet, 

That  we  mi^ht  break  with  sin  and  live  for  uprightness ; 
And  by  his  bleeding  wound  you  were  cured, 
26        For  you  were  like  sheep  astray, 

But  now  you  are  turned  back  to  the  shepherd  and  overseer  of  your 
souls. 
81        In  like  manner,  you  wives,  be  subject  to  your  own  husbands ;  so 
that  even  if  any  of  them  obey  not  the  word,  they  may  be  won  over 

2  without  a  word  through  the  conduct  of  their  wives,  by  viewinc  your 

3  chaste  and  respectful  conduct.    Let  your  ornament  be  no  outward  oma- 

4  ment — braiding  hair  and  wearing  gold  or  putting  on  dresses ;  let  it  be  the 
hidden  man  of  the  heart,  with  the  imperishable  nature  of  that  gentle  and 

5  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  Gkxl's  sight  most  precious.  For  thus  it  was  once 
tnat  the  holy  women  who  hoped  in  God  also  adorned  themselves,  being 

6  submissive  to  their  own  husbands  (as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him 
"lord**;  and  you  are  her  children),  doing  what  is  right  and  not  frightened 

7  by  any  terror.  Husbands,  in  like  manner,  dwell  considerately  with  the 
feuiale,  as  with  the  weaker  vessel ;  show  honour  to  them  as  to  those  who 
along  with  you  are  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life,  so  that  your  prayers  be 
not  hindered. 

8  Now  finally  be  all  harmonious. 

With  sympathy,  brotherly  love,  compassion,  humility, 

9  Not  rendering  evil  for  evil  or  reviling  for  reviling, 

But  on  the  contrary  blessing ; 
Since  you  were  called  to  this. 
That  you  might  inherit  a  blessing. 

10  For  he  who  would  love  life 

And  see  fair  dan/Sf 
Let  him  refram  his  tongue  from  evil, 
And  his  lips  from  speaking  guile : 

11  Let  him  turn  aside  from  wrong  and  do  right. 

Let  him  seek  peace  and  aim  thereat, 

12  For  the  Lord*s  eyes  are  upon  the  upright 

But  the  Lord! s  face  is  against  the  doers  of  wrong, 

13  And  who  is  it  that  will  Hl-use  you,  if  you  are  bent  upon  what  is 

14  right  ?    But  even  though  you  should  suffer  for  the  sake  of  uprightness, 
16  happy  are  you.    Have  vwfear  of  them  nor  be  troubled,  but  haUow  Christ  in 

your  hearts  as  Lord,    Always  be  ready  with  a  defence  for  everjrone  who 
demands  of  you  a  reason  for  the  hope  within  you ;  but  let  it  be  with 

16  gentleness  and  respectfulness.  Keep  a  good  conscience,  in  order  that, 
defamed  as  you  are,  those  who  libel  your  good  conduct  in  Christ  may 

17  be  put  to  shame.    For  it  is  better  to  suffer  for  doing  what  is  ri^ht, 

18  should  the  will  of  God  so  be,  than  for  doing  what  is  wrong.  Since 
Christ  also  died  once  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
us  near  to  God  :  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  but  made  alive  in  the  spirit — 

19,  20  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  who  had 

been  disobedient  at  one  time,  while  the  long-suffering  of  God  lingered  on 

in  the  days  of  Noah  during  the  construction  of  the  ark,  into  which  a  few, 

21  that  is,  eight  souls  were  safely  brought  through  water.    You  also  are 
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now  saved  by  the  counterpart  of  that,  by  baptism  (not  because  you  put 
away  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  because  you  seek  earnestly  a  good  con- 
22  science  toward  Qod),  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Cairist,  who  is 
at  God! 8  right  hand;  for  he  went  into  heaven,  with  angels  and  authorities 
4  I  and  nowers  made  subject  to  him.  As  Chnst  then  suffered  in 

the  nesh,  equip  yourselves  also  with  the  same  conviction  (namely,  that 

2  he  who  has  suffered  in  the  flesh  is  quit  of  sin),  so  as  to  live  for  the  rest  of 
your  time  in  the  flesh  no  longer  for  the  lusts  of  men  but  for  the  will  of 

3  Qod.  For  it  is  quite  sufficient  in  the  time  gone  by  to  have  executed 
what  the  Qentiles  aim  at,  when  you  walked  in  ways  of  sensuality,  lust, 

4  carousing,  revelry,  dissipation,  and  illicit  idolatry ;  so  that  they  are 
surprised  you  do  not  rush  with  them  into  the  same  flood  of  profligacy, 

5  ana  they  abuse  you — they  shall  render  account  to  him  who  stands  ready 

6  to  judge  living  and  dead  (for  this  was  why  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the 
dead  as  well,  that  while  judged  as  men  are  judged  in  the  flesh,  they 
might  live  as  Qod  lives,  in  the  spirit). 

7  Now  the  end  of  all  things  is  near. 

Be  of  sound  mind  then,  oe  sober  and  pray. 

8  Above  all,  be  intense  in  your  love  for  one  another : 

For  love  hides  a  multitude  of  sins. 

9  Be  hospitable  to  one  another  without  murmuring. 

10  As  eacn  has  received  a  talent,  serve  one  another  with  it, 

As  able  stewards  of  Gbd's  manifold  grace. 

11  If  anyone  speaks, 

let  it  be  as  the  oracles  of  Qod  : 
If  anvone  serves, 

let  it  be  out  of  the  strength  which  Qod  supplies ; 
That  in  all  things  Gkxl  may  be  honoured  through  Jesus  Christ, 
Whose  is  the  majesty  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever  :  Amen. 

12  Beloved,  be  not  surprised  at  the  burning  trial  which  occurs  among 

13  vou  to  test  you,  as  though  something  stnmee  were  happening  to  you  ;  nay 
be  glad  as  you  share  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  that  you  may  also  be  glad 

14  ana  rejoice  at  the  revelation  of  his  majesty.    Happy  are  you  if  you  are 
denounced  because  of  Christ ;  for  the  spirit  of  majesty  and  of  Qod  rests  on 

15  you.    Let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer  or  thief  or  wrongdoer,  or  as  a 

16  pryer  into  other  people's  business.    But  if  a  man  suffers  as  a  Christian, 
let  him  not  be  ashamed  ;  nay,  let  him  magnify  Qod  because  of  this. 

17  For   it   is   time  ^  for    the  judgment   to  begin  with   the   hous^ld  of 
Qod. 

Now  if  it  hemn  with  us. 
What  shaU  be  the  fate  of  those  who  disobey  Qod^s  gospel  ? 

18  And  if  (he  upright  is  scarcely  saved, 

Where  shall  the  impious  and  sinner  appea/rf 

19  So  then  let  those  who  suffer  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God  con- 
tinue to  do  right,  and  trust  their  souls  to  the  faithful  Creator. 

61        I  appeal  to  the  elders  among  you — I,  who  am  a  fellow-elder  of  yours, 
a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  a  sharer  also  in  the  majesty  to  be 

2  revealed — be  shepherds  to  the  flock  of  Qod  among  you, 

not  from  compulsion  but  voluntarily,* 
nor  for  base  ^in  but  with  hearty  will, 

3  nor  in  the  way  of  lording  it  over  your  charges,  but  showing  your- 

selves patterns  to  the  flock. 
1  Omitting  ffi]].  «  Omitting  [[Mmrl  Oti,]], 
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4  Then   when  the  chief   shepherd    is    disclosed,  you   shall   ohtain   the 
unfadinc  wreath  of  honour. 

5  In  lixe  manner,  you  younger  men,  he  suhject  to  the  elders  ;  and  put 
on,  all  of  you,  the  apron  of  humility  :  for 

The  haughty  Uod  resists, 

But  to  the  humble  he  gravis  grace, 

6  Humble  yourselves  then  under  Good's  mighty  hand, 

That  he  may  raise  you  in  due  season, 

7  Casting  your  anxiety  all  upon  him, 

Because  he  cares  for  you. 

8  Be  sober,  be  watchful.    Your  opponent  the  devil,  like  a  roaring  lion, 

9  walks  about  seeking  some  one  to  swallow  up.    Resist  hin),  firm  in  faith, 
knowing  that  the  very  same  sufferings  are  being  dispensed  to  your 

10  brotherhood  throughout  the  world.  And  after  you  have  suffered  a 
little,  the  Qod  of  aU  grace,  who  called  you  to  his  eternal  majesty  in  Christ, 

11  shall  himself  equip,  establish,  strengthen  you.  To  him  be  the  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever :  Amen. 

12  Through  Silvanus  the  faithful  brother  (as  I  consider  him),  I  have 
written  a  few  words  to  you,  exhorting  and  testifying  that  this  is  the  true 
grace  of  Qod,    Stand  in  it. 

13  She  who  is  in  Babylon,  the  Community  chosen  along  with  you, 

14  salutes  you  ;  and  so  does  my  son  Mark.  Salute  one  another  with  a  kiss 
of  love. 

Peace  to  you  all  who  are  in  Christ 
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Thbeu  periods  can  be  roughly  distinguished  (Julicher)  in  the  process  of 
ffospel-composition :  (a)  the  oral  (30-^  A.D.),  during  which  the  necessity 
for  written  narratives  had  not  yet  emerg|ed  fully  or  widely,  (6)  the 
evangelic  (60-100  a.d.),  in  which  our  synoptic  gospels  substantudly  came 
to  their  present  shape,  and  (c)  the  apocryphal  (after  100  A.D.),  when  a 
crop  of  ^bricated  narratives  sprang  up,  which  lie  round  the  evangelic 
histories  in  the  early  church,  cold  and  vanquished,  like  the  snakes  about 
the  cradle  of  Herakies.  The  presupnositions  of  the  synoptic  eospels  are 
to  be  found  in  the  requirements  ana  tendencies  which  prevauea  in  the 

Jeriod  (a\  especially  among  the  circles  of  Christianity  in  Jerusalem- 
udaea.  It  is  not  over-praise  to  speak  of  the  splendid  service  ^  rendered 
to  Christianity  by  their  maintenance  of  the  historic  tradition,  and  by  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  cherished  and  reproduced,  in  the  more  or  less 
stereotyped  forms  of  oral  reminiscence,  words  and  acts  of  Jesus.  During  the 
years  3(>-60  this  stream  carried  in  solution  memories  and  historic  traits 
which  were  afterwards  consolidated  into  the  inestimable  deposit  of  the 
gospels.  In  form  the  tradition  was  fluid  and  free.  Its  primary  shape  and 
scope,  the  stages  of  its  passage  from  a  previously  condensed  and  oral  form 
into  the  comparative  fixity  of  written  memoirs — these  are  unresolved 
problems.  The  point  is  that  up  to  the  seventh  decade  the  propaganda  of 
Jesus  must  have  been  mainly  oral  Parallel  with  Paul's  preaching  and 
writing  lay  this  work  of  the  primitive  church,  as  it  clung  to  the  historical 
base  of  the  faith  in  the  human  life  of  Jesus ;  yet  apparently  it  was  not  till 
after  60  that  written  records  of  any  size  began  to  show  themselves.  Com- 
position of  this  kind  was  much  slower  to  waken  than  epistolary  writing. 
Historical  records'  possibly  would  have  had  a  certain  flavour  of  mechanical 
authority  and  fixity.    Book-religion,  even  historically  considered,  is  legal 

1  Although  in  chronological  order  Hebrews  intervenes  between  Matthew  and  Lnke, 
I  have  incorporated  here  the  note  upon  the  latter  gospel,  for  the  sake  of  practical 
convenience. 

a  WeizsScker,  A  A,  ii.  p.  34  f.,  Pfleid.  Urc.  p.  758  f. :  cp.  Holsten,  Die  Syfwpt, 
Englien.  (1886)  p.  160  f.,  and  the  interesting  but  somewhat  arbitrary  statement  in 
Blass'  P(7,  pp.  21-28,  on  the  occasion  and  need  for  written  evangelic  narratives. 
The  fall  of  tne  Jewish  state  in  70  a.d.  brought  consequences  which  seriously  affected 
early  Christian  literature,  as  well  as  the  external  circumstances  of  the  church.  But 
we  must  not  argue  from  it  too  rigidly  for  the  production  of  gospels  either  prior 
or  subsequent  to  the  crisis.  To  deduce  the  development  of  early  Christianity  in 
doctrine  and  oi^anisation  from  the  period  66-70  in  Judaea  would  l>e  as  le^timate  as 
to  explain  the  Emglish  Beformation  solely  from  the  matrimonial  crises  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

>  Unless  the  speeches  in  Acts  are  an  exception.  If  they  are  not  fi%e  com- 
positions by  the  author  (or  authors  of  the  sources),  they  must  have  been  partly 
based  on  tradition  or  reminiscence,  partly  compiled  fW)m  notes  or  journals  made  by 
contempoiaries  during  the  years  40-60  a.d.  Clemen  has  a  full  note  with  references 
(Chron,  pp.  88-90).    Also  Bacon,  JNT,  pp.  228 1 
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religion ;  its  associations  are  with  technicality.^  Until  the  fixing  of 
the  tradition  in  literature  became  a  reliffions  necessity  to  the  church, 
belief  came  from  hearing,^  and  hearing  from  a  spoken  message  about 
Christ.^  Indeed,  the  fact  that  Christ's  life  was  narrated  at  all  was  due 
ultimately  to  the  need  felt  by  the  early  Christians  for  some  knowledge  of 
his  laws.  They  looked  forward  to  appearing  before  his  tribunal,  MOiere 
he  was  to  be  their  judge ;  their  fate  d!epended  on  their  obedience  to  his 
precepts.  Hence  it  was  essential  to  know  these,  in  order  that  life  might 
be  r^fulftted  by  them  exactly  and  conscientiously.  The  words  of  the 
Lord  thus  assumed  a  place  of  authority  side  by  side  with  the  OT  scrip- 
tures, under  whose  moral  code  the  majority  of  the  first  generation  of 
Christians  had  been  trained.  But  for  these  laws  and  words  the  only 
available  source  lay  in  the  Master's  life.  What  he  practised,  what  he 
commanded,  was  the  supreme  concern  of  all ;  and  to  meet  this,  among 
other  needs,  the  gospels  were  compiled.  For  he  who  was  to  judge  his 
followers  had  been  once  among  them  in  human  |>erson,  and  the  future 

i'udgment  would  be  determined  by  the  precision  with  which  his  example 
lad  been  followed  and  his  commands  ooeyed. 

Whatever  narratives  accompanied  or  preceded  the  extant  gospels  have 
passed  out  of  existence,  like  tne  Ionian  chroniclers  (Xay($ypa(^/,  avyypa- 
<I>€U)  superseded  b^  Herodotus.  This  fact  lends  an  appiearance  of  some 
abruptness  to  their  genesis.  Their  origin  seems  to  resemble  that  of  the 
ffreat  Hebrew  prophecies  in  the  eighth  century  B.O.,  which  start  up  on  the 
horizon  with  an  appearance  of  great  suddenness,  probably  because  Uie  ante- 
cedent conditions  are  obscure,  partly  because  the  preceding  literature  is 
no  longer  extant.  Still,  in  the  caje  of  the  synoptic  gospels,  the  conditions 
of  their  origin  are  neither  quite  indistinct  nor  lacking  in  significance. 

1  Beissmaim,  Bibd-studien  (1895),  8.  v.  97«^,'  p^.  108-111 ;  Ma$«te  xiy^»9nu  is  used 
in  the  insoriptioiis  and  Egyptian  papyri  as  a  jnnsiic  phrase.  Dryden  rather  ha|{pily 
remarks  of  Jesus  {The  Hwa  and  the  Panther,  jptat  iL)» 

**  He  oonld  have  writ  himself,  but  well  foresaw 
The  event  would  be  like  that  of  Moses'  law ; 
No  written  laws  can  be  so  nlain,  so  pure, 
But  wit  may  gloss,  and  malice  may  obscure." 

s  But  it  is  exegetically  needless  to  accept  the  ingenious  coigecture  {Ood  and  the 
BQUet  ch.  yi.)  that  a  surriral  of  the  oral  Johannine  tradition  is  awkwardly  but  con- 
sistently preserved  by  the  editor  of  the  fourth  gospel  in  the  recurring  tCrm  (4*  18* 
21^),  wnioh  might  be  rendered,  says  M.  Arnold,  by  the  phrases,  "as  I  have  been 
saying,'*  or  "  as  I  am  telling, "  or  *'  as  I  am  going  to  tell  **  you. 

'  There  is  a  familiar  parallel  in  the  cold  reception  given  by  the  early  Greeks  to 
the  art  of  writing,  and  traces  of  the  way  in  which  they  disparaged  treatises  and  litera- 
ture appear  even  in  Plato  {Phaedrus,  275d,  276a,  xiy*  C«»r«  mm  lfA-^»z*'  <^  •  o^yp^f^ 
fUtf  ii*^x*»  «v  n  xiytrt  iixmSmt).  This  shy  suspicion  was  due  to  the  Hellenic  instinct 
for  flexibility :  through  politics,  morality,  religion,  they  felt  a  certain  horror  of  what- 
ever tended  to  petrify  and  fix  ideas.  As  Prof.  Butcher  has'  pointed  out  (A specie  o/ 
Greek  Oenius^  **on  the  written  and  spoken  word,"  pp.  166-199),  it  was  the  very 
*' sense  that  the  laws  represented  a  personal  intelligence "  that  ''probably  caused 
a  disinclination  to  reduce  them  to  '^Titten  and  stereotyped  commands.**     Conse- 

?uently  *'  long  after  writing  was  well  known  in  Greece,  the  laws  remained  unwritten." 
'or  all  its  semi-artLstic  shape,  this  feeling  is  in  some  respects  akin  to  that  of  the 
early  Christians  with  regard  to  the  authority  of  Jesus.  When  one  adds  to  it  the 
contemporary  distaste  of  the  Jews  to  commit  anything  to  writing^  and  the  displace- 
ment of  authorship  by  rhetoric  iu  Asia  Minor  (Mommsen,  Provinces  R.E,  i.  868), 
the  comparatively  late  rise  of  the  gospels  becomes  less  surprising.  An  example  of 
retentiveness  on  the  part  of  a  pupil  is  given  incidentally  by  Irenaeus  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Polykarp's  lessons  (EUS.  HE,  v.  20).     TmSrm  nmi  Wrt  hk  ri  IXut  r*v  0MV  ri  W 

mmi  mu  Itk  ri^p  %£fif  rty  $uv  r*%wimt  mirrk  k^mfAMfwuiiJtm,    [EBi,  U.'  1869  C  ;  JTS,  U.  p.  22.] 
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For  one  thing,  the  extension  of  Christianity  across  the  confines  of  Pales- 
tine, which  had  already  proved  an  incentive  towards  oral  tradition,  now 
became  a  capital  stimulus  towards  the  shaping  of  more  permanent  records. 
The  development  of  the  faith  required  a  metnod  of  instruction  fuller  and 
less  occasional  than  apostolic  letters  (1  Th  5^',  Col  4^^),  or  peripatetic 
teaching ;  and  as  this  lack  came  to  be  felt  very  widely  (Lk  1^),  it  was 
natural  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  supply  it.  Sketches  of  Christ's 
acts  and  words  were  put  into  circulation.  The  supreme  aim^  was  to 
preserve  a  uniform,  sufficient  standard  for  faith  and  morals,  which  rested 
on  a  continuous  tradition ;  for  only  in  this  way  could  the  most  distant 
churches  be  made  independent  of  any  weakness  or  irregularity  in  instruc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  furnished  with  some  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
Jesus  and  his  reign.  Thus  the  written  gospels  were  at  once  a  result  of 
the  church's  progress  and  a  necessity  for  that  progress.  The  local  sever- 
ance brought  about  by  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  onl^  rendered  this  exigency 
more  imperative  than  ever.  So  far  as  the  NT  is  concerned,  the  activity 
of  the  next  period  is  devoted  to  conserving  a  historical  past,  the  outward 
association  with  which  had  been  snapped,  the  connection  with  which  had 
become  increasingly  vital,  and  the  abuse  of  which  was  no  longer  to  be 
seriously  feared.  Not  onl^  the  fourth  go8i>el  but  also  the  three  earlier 
narratives  represent  the  intense  and  manifold  interest  roused  by  the 
historical  Jesus  in  the  **  theological "  consciousness  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  the  practical  needs  which  turned  the  whole  church,  in  a  special  sense, 
into  a  '' Christ-party ''  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  To 
know  Jesus  was  their  requirement.  But  that  knowledge  meant  no  dry 
historical  light  upon  the  Master's  life.  It  could  be  satisfied  by  no  mere 
annalist.  To  love  him,  to  hope  in  him,  to  rule  one's  life  hy  his  precepts 
and  for  his  sake — this  was  the  craving  of  the  church,^  and  it  was  instruc- 
tion upon  these  lines  that  the  gospels  were  intended  to  contain  and  to 
convey.  Among  even  the  Qreeks,  as  Dr.  Gardner  points  out,  much 
more  amon^  the  early  Christians,  history  was  nearly  always  strongly 
motive  or  didactic. 

When  the  circumstances  of  the  age  are  taken  into  account,  then,  the 
composition  of  gospels  after  the  seventh  decade  becomes  a  timely  and 
natural  phenomenon.  A  first-class  criterion  for  their  position  amid 
the  varying  phases  of  early  Christianity  is  the  expectation  by  which  it 
was  dominated,  that  Christ  would  speedily  return  and  reign.  Such  a 
hope  formed  its  primitive  and  distinctive  tenet,  together  with  the  idea  of 

1  Holtzmann  {NTThf  i.  p.  404  f.)  distinguishes  three  domiuant  inotiTes  which 
he  considers  to  have  operated  during  the  composition  of  our  extant  gospels :  (a)  the 
dogmatic,  which  strove  to  portray  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  Messianic  ideal  and  the 
work  of  redemption,  (b)  the  aestnetic,  drawn  from  the  OT  speeches  and  Bongfi,  and 
devoted  to  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  his  wisdom  and  activities,  (c)  the  Oriental, 
arising  from  the  current  speculations  and  prepossessions  of  Oriental  mysticism,  such 
as,  e.g.,  the  idea  of  pre-ezistence.  The  moral  basis  of  the  mythopoeic  spirit,  with  its 
hairing  upon  the  historical  expression  of  early  Christianity,  is  discussed  b^  Dr.  Percy 


3  On  this  dominant  sense  of  Christ's  personality  and  spirit  in  early  Christianity, 
see  the  fine  statement  in  Ruskin*s  Stoma  of  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  viiL  §  zlv.  But, 
as  the  epistles  and  gospels  prove,  this  common  ground  of  interest  was  able  to  support 
varied  and  distinctive  theories  upon  the  significance  of  Jesns.  The  tradition  itself 
was  not  rigid,  much  less  the  ensuing  interpretation.  "  Kann  von  einer  in  der  ganzen 
apostoUschen  Christenheit  verbreiteten  stereotypen  Uberlieferung  auch  nnr  in  bezug 
auf  die  wichtigsten  Tatsachen  der  ev.  Gleschichte  nicht  die  Rede  sein  "  (Zahn). 
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the  resurrection,  and  must  have  had  strong  support  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  himself,  as  the  congenial  Messianic  beliefs  of  contemporary  Judaism 
would  hardly  have  been  sufficient  to  start  the  opinion  unless  it  had  had 
some  base  in  the  authority  of  Christ.  The  history  of  early  Christianity, 
as  that  is  mirrored  in  the  gospels,  is  in  large  measure  the  emancipation 
and  transformation  of  this  cardinal  belief.  Three  forces  were  at  work : 
(a)  the  natural  process  of  disappointment,  fostered  bv  the  lapse  of  time ; 

Sb)  the  logic  of  events,  including  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  gradual 
lethronement  of  Jewish  particularism  and  materialism  from  the  evangelic 
consciousness ;  (c)  the  influences  of  Hellenistic  Judaism  and  the  brewer 
thoughts  of  the  age,  which  in  Paid  and  the  fourth  evangelist  were  able  to 
spiritualise  the  primitive  conception.  These  forces  and  factors  are  not 
independent  of  one  another,  ana  all  go  back  to  an  element  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  which  was  only  appreciated  and  developed  several 
decades  after  his  death.  However,  tney  are  historical  entities  which 
orientate  most  effectively  the  period  of  the  gospels'  composition,,  and 
explain  their  birth.  For  "events,"  as  Vinet  has  somewhere  remarked, 
"  are  the  real  judges  of  events,  and — purely  moral  questions  excepted — 
history  only  gets  itself  written  under  their  dictation." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  also  observed  that,  while  the  phrase 
"  Jesus  above  the  head  of  his  reporters  "  indicates  a  real  truth  of  history, 
affording  a  correct  standpoint  from  which  to  valuate  the  extant  sources, 
it  is  apt,  nevertheless,  to  convey  a  wrong  impression.  Jesus  had  no 
reporters.  So  far  as  his  words  have  reached  us,  their  existence  is  due  to 
the  keen  and  loving  memory  of  his  adherents.  It  is  to  attach  a  modern 
and  quite  a  misleading  idea  to  his  life  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  think  of 
him  as  surrounded  iLKe  a  philosophic  lecturer  by  those  who  treasured  up 
his  words  in  view  of  future  developments,  to  be  authoritative  for  a  com'- 
munity,  or  to  furnish  by  anticipation  some  guidance  for  a  strange  prospect 
ahead.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of  the  primitive  disciples, 
and  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  even  Jesus  occupied  such  a  standpoint 
of  prevision.  At  any  rate,  anything  like  an  immediate  and  tangible  pre- 
servation of  his  sayings  or  deeds  is  historically  incredible.  Simple  and 
informal,  they  rose  from  the  wayside  of  his  experience.  Simply  and 
informally  they  were  remembered  and  repeated  by  his  adherents.  Their 
passage  to  us  has  all  the  charm  and  impressiveness  of  this  natural  process, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  crush  it  into  mechanical  supernatural  methods 
which  rob  it  of  reality,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  increase  its  reliability. 
"  Do  not  degrade  the  life  and  dialogues  of  Christ  out  of  this  charm,  by 
insulation  and  peculiarity.  Let  them  lie  as  they  befell,  alive  and  warm, 
part  of  human  life,  and  of  the  landscape,  and  of  the  cheerful  day."  That 
IS  a  true  protest,  truer  than  Emerson  meant ;  for  it  applies  to  the  subse- 
quent transmission  no  less  than  to  the  original  setting  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  the  go^ls. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  two  streams  coloured  the  evangelic 
narratives.  One  contained  the  volume  ofpractical  interests  and  require- 
ments germane  to  the  growing  church.^    Tne  variety  of  the  gospels  proves 

1  So  feyr  as  regards  Jesus,  the  historical  interest  of  the  early  Christians  was  deter- 
mined by  the  demands  of  faith,  which  centred  npon  three  subjects :  (a)  the  sufferings 
and  death,  (6)  the  notable  actions  and  events  of  his  life,  {c)  his  teaching.  The  hnman 
birth  and  cnildhood  forms  only  a  secondary  sta^ge  of  mterest  (Matt-Lk),  which  is 
again  transcended  by  the  later  growth  of  reflection  ( Jn  V-^^)  upon  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Christ.  Of  uie  three  former  topics,  the  passion  probably  formea  the  leading 
object  of  attention — to  jndee  from  the  space  assisped  it  in  the  synoptists,  and  the 
references  in  1  Pet.  and  Hebrews.    See  farther,  Addenda. 
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that  these  were  not  altogether  homogeneoos ;  bat  thej  mxtst  hare  poa- 
eeflscd  common  features  which  went  far  towards  determining  the  con- 
ception of  Christ  preserved  in  the  recordjw  To  the  fact  of  these  general 
practical  reqairements,  of  which  oar  gospels  are  partlj  the  precipitate, 
mast  be  adoed  the  primary  fact  o(  the  earlj  Christian  consciousness^ 
namely,  the  sense  that  in  the  historical  Jesos  Messianic  hopes  and  promises 
were  nilfilled.  To  some  degree  this  simiificance  of  Jesos  is  recognised  in 
Paol,  though  it  is  not  prominent^  His  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in, 
the  career  and  hnman  character  of  Jesos  represent  quite  an  appreciable 
quantity,  although  they  hare  been  depreciated  and  exaggerated  by  Tarioos 
schools  of  criticism.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  interests 
were  unsatisfied.  There  was  always  the  lingering  tradition  of  the  his- 
torical Jesus,  and  the  pandlel  movement  of  Judaism  back  to  OT  prophecy 
probably  intensified  the  passion — partly  intuitive,  partly  bom  of  the 
exigencies  of  controversy — ^for  finding  in  him,  from  the  evidence  ol  his 
own  words  and  deeds  (Ac  2^  an  a<£ual  and  detailed  fulfilment  of  the 
Messiah  cketched  in  the  OT.  Amana  such  vigorous  convictions  ainl 
creative  tendencies  the  synoptic  gospeu  were  shaped  (cp.  Prof.  Bendel 
Harris  in  Contemp.  Beview,  August,  1895).  The  most  objective  writings  ^ 
in  the  NT  literature,  they  were  not  born  in  vacant  space.  Their  ante- 
cedents are  as  obvious  as  their  definite  origin  in  the  needs  and  ideas  of 
the  time  with  which  they  are  in  correspondence,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  miss  in  each  its  birth-marks  or  heredity. 

It  is  like  trying  to  drink  out  a  sea,  said  Goethe  once,  to  enter  into  an 
historical  and  critical  examination  of  the  gospels.  Eighty  years  of 
researeh  have  not  sensibly  abated  this  impression  of  complexity  and 
intricacy  in  dealing  with  the  synoptic  problem.  While  enquiry  has 
exhausted  one  or  two  lines  of  treatment,  it  has  at  the  same  time  thrown 
open  others  which  are  still  unsurveyed.  Still  it  is  possible  out  of  the 
cnaos  of  synoptic  criticism  to  secure  the  following  postulates,  which 
not  oidy  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  edition,  but  also 
command  very  wide  recognition  among  competent  and  independent 
scholars.    Taking  the  gP^jP^  ^  their  present  form,  we  note  their 

(A)  Succession.  (L)  Tne  priority  of  Mark  to  the  others  is  generally 
accepted  :  cp.  Ritschl  (OesammeUe  Auftdize^  pp.  1-67,  EfUstehung,  pp.  28, 
34),  Reuss,  Renan,  B.  Weiss  in  his  long  series  of  critical  monographs, 
Holtzmann  (Einl.  pp.  340-390,  EC,  L  Etnieitung),  Wendt  ( "  Die  Lehre 
Jesu"  (1886),  pp.  1-44),  Havet  (Oiwasi,  iv.  pp.  225-296X  Jacobsen  ( l/n- 
tersuch.  iiber  dlie  syn.  Ew.  1883),  K  A.  Abbott  (E,B.,  art  *'  Gospels,"  and  in 
The  Common  TradUum^  p.  vi),  Yolkmar  CJ^estu  Naaar.  pp.  18-19,  his  date 
is  exactly  73  A-D.),  Carpenter  (The  First  Tf^ree  Gospels)^  Westcott  (Introduc- 
tion to  Audy  of  OospeU\  Sanday  (Smith's  Did.  IP.  (1893),  pp.  1222-1242), 
Massebieau  (Examen  des  citations  de  Vancicn  Testament  dans  VevangiU  selon 
S.  MaUhieu),  and  Hamack  (Chron.).  There  is  a  pretty  lair  agreement 
among  scholars  working  along  different  lines,  that  **  the  common  tradition 
upon  which  all  the  three  synoptics  were  based  is  substantially  our  St. 
Mark,  so  far  as  matter,  general  form,  and  order  are  concemea  "  (F.  H. 
Woods,  Studia  Biblica^  vol  ii.  p.  94).  Compare  Salmon,  INT  (lect  ix.) ; 
Julicher,  Einl.  pp.  274  f.;  Pfleiderer's  Urc,  p.  360 ;  Resch,  TU,  x-  1,  ch.  5; 
Bruce,   ExOT^   i.   (1897);    E.  Roehrich,  la  Ckmposition  des  £vangiUs 

1  The  objectivity  varies :  its  roazimum  lies  in  Mark,  the  presentatioD  of  Matt  and 
Lake  ha*  been  more  ioflaenced  by  other  interests,  while  in  the  foorth  gospel  we  have 
the  minimum.  Compare  Westcott*8  remarks  (Gospel  of  John,  IntrSd.  pp.  liv-lv), 
on  snbjectivity  In  relation  to  the  truthfulness  of  a  narrator. 
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(1898),  pp.  1-28 ;  Briggs,  Messiah  of  OospeUy  pp.  70-256 ;  Du  Buisson 
("The  ongin  and  characteristics  of  Mark,"  1896);  Brandt,  "die  Evan- 
gelische  Geschichte  und  der  Ursprung  des  Christenthums "  (1893),  pp. 
636 f. ;  A.  J.  Jolley,  The  Synoptic  Problem  for  English  Readers;  Rev.  sir 
J.  C.  Hawkins,  Bart.,  in  "  Horae  Synopticae  "  (1899) ;  Dr.  Cone,  "  Gospel 
Criticism  "  (1891X  pp.  160-160 ;  V.  H.  Stanton,  DB.  ii  article  "  Gospels  " ; 
Wcmle,  (L  Synopt.  Frage  (1899) ;  Soltan,  Eine  Liicfce  d,  Synopt  Forschung 
(1899);  Adeney,  BI,  pp.  324  f.;  Salmond,  DB,  iii.  268-260 ;  and  Dr.  Gary, 
Iff,  i.  pp.  xix-xxxiii,  with  Bacon  {INT,  188  f .)  and  Schmiedel,  EBi,  ii.  1847  f . 

This  judgment  upon  the  priority  of  Mark  is  based  chiefly  upon  the 
impression  afforded  by  its  contents.  Editorial  solicitude  is  less  con- 
spicuous here  than  in  Matthew  or  Luke  (cp.  Mk  3',  omitted  in  Mt-Lk ;  3^ 
ficr'  ^ftyrjix.  ^^*  ^^Oy  ^  though  the  narrative  of  Christ's  life  still  lay  near 
to  the  life  itself,  and  had  not  yet  passed  very  deeply  into  the  sphere  of 
subsequent  reflection,  where  i^eligious  interests  and  reverence  itself 
naturally  exercised  an  increasing  control  over  editors  and  their  materials. 
Less  connected  and  complete,  Mark's  naive,  fresh,  and  ^compared  with  Mt 
and  Lk)  unconventioncu  portrait  of  Jesus  in  all  likehhooa  preceded  the 
more  conscious  andpolished  attempts  of  the  others  to  present  Christianity 
as  well  as  Christ.  Tliis  is  corroborated  by  his  treatment  of  the  chronology 
and  his  general  disposition  of  the  life,  which  is  silently  presupposed  in  tne 
later  syhoptists.  Mark's  order,  if  placed  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  shows 
at  once  tnat  they  had  it  before  them,  and  freely  amplified  or  rearranged 
its  scheme  to  suit  their  own  ideas.  Their  variations  and  divergences 
become  intelligible  when  once  its  tradition  is  accepted  as  a  common, 
prior  outline  of  the  biography.  Apart  from  other  indications, — e,g.^  the 
simpler,  abrupt,  unpremeditated  form  ^  of  several  sayings  (3**  8'®  9*'^"^*), 
and  the  treatment  of  the  disciples  (6"^««  Si'-^®  10««X— the  priority  of 
Mark  is  most  decisivdv  urged  b^  the  amount  of  material  common  to 
itself  and  to  Mt-Lk.  The  distinctive  contents  of  Mark  are  comparatively 
insignificant  beside  the  matter  shared  by  it  with  the  later  gospels,  and 
of  this  feature  only  one  explanation  is  feasible.  That  the  realistic, 
graphic  narrative  of  Mark  was  a  later  compilation,  an  abridgment  or 
extracted  essence  of  the  others,  formed  in  a  slavish  and  piecemeal  fashion, 
is  80  pointless  and  improbable  a  view,  that  it  has  been  almost  unanimously 
dropped  from  serious  criticism.  The  alternative  is  that  it  was  from  Mark 
the  others  borrowed,  and  that  round  the  nucleus  which  each  took  from  this 
primitive  cospel,  they  gathered  the  larger  and  wider  materials  which 
nave  lent  distmctiveness  and  weight  to  their  own  records.  One  interest- 
ing result  of  this  is  that  the  central  current  of  evangelic  tradition  flows 
from  a  Petrine  source ;  for  there  is  a  growing  tendency  upon  all  sides  of 
criticism  to  credit  and  even  emphasise  the  Papias-tradition  which  links 
Mark  to  Peter.' 

Besides,  the  closest  scrutiny  of  Mark  fails  to  discover  much  cogent 

1  On  the  realism  of  Mark,  the  prophetic  picture  of  Matthew,  and  Luke's  idealised 
sketch,  of.  Bruce,  With  Open  Face,  chs.  i.-iii.;  on  the  fontal  position  of  Mark, 
Blass,  PO,  206-210 ;  on  its  relation  to  the  later  scheme  of  Matthew,  W.  C.  Allen, 
JBixpTi,  xi  pp.  279-284,  Wemle,  Syncpt  Frage,  pp.  127  f,  and  Roehrich,  la  Composi- 
turn  des  .AvangUes,  pp.  58  f. ,  208  f.  On  Hal^vy's  article  in  the  Revue  SimiHque  (April, 
1900,  pp.  115-149J,  **  Notes  sur  I'^vang.  de  S.  Marc : "  see  helow,  Addenda. 

9  J.  F.  Blair  {The  Apostolic  Gospel,  1896)  prefers  to  regard  Mark  as  a  primitive 
harmony.  The  apostouc  source  already  existed  in  various  versions,  he  conjectures, 
which  have  heen  combined  in  our  second  gospel.  Similarly  the  fourth  gospel  is  an 
elaborated  commentarv  upon  this  source.  He  rejects  the  Papias-tradition  of  Mark's 
Petrine  origin,  bat  on  insufficient  grounds.    See  nuther,  Abbott:  £Bi,  iL  1811-1812. 
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evidence  to  prove  the  use  of  written  sources,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  small  apocalyse  "  which  has  been  incorporated  in  ch.  xiii.  The  existence 
of  an  Ur-Marcus  is  unreasonably  disputed ;  but  that  document,  after  all 
the  ingenuity  and  hypothetical  reconstructions  which  have  gathered  round 
it,  remains  a  shadowy  x  in  the  synoptic  problem.  Despite  argument 
from  textual  critics  and  literary  analysts,  our  extant  Mark  is  substantially 
a  unity,  in  a  sense  that  Matthew  and  Luke  are  not.  They  are  composite 
works,  dependent  not  merely  upon  Mark  itself  and  the  Logia,  but  also 
upon  other  sources  which  no  longer  exist.  Mark  is  written  from  the 
best  reminiscences  of  an  eye-witness,  probably  with  little  or  nothing 
except  oral  tradition  between  it  and  the  original  facts.  Whatever  written 
sources  have  been  used  in  our  second  gospel  are  of  quite  a  subordinate 
character  compared  to  the  original  mass  of  narrative ;  and  any  alterations 
made  in  it  as  a  final  recension  of  Mark's  Petrine  notes,  do  not  form  a  sub- 
stantial feature  in  the  book.    [EBi,  ii.  1850-1852,  somewhat  otherwise.] 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  this  gospel  precedes  the  others,  standing 
most  nearly  to  the  original  tradition ;  and  this  estimate  throws  a  clear 
light  across  almost  all  the  phenomena  of  the  writing.  Its  value  and 
validity  can  be  tested  and  justified  only  by  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
three  documents  with  one  another.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Mark  does  not 
present  traces  of  adaptation  to  church  interests  and  feelings  to  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  these  appear  throughout  Matthew  and  Luke.  It  is 
less  of  a  compilation.  It  shares  with  Matthew  and  Luke  the  atmosphere 
of  the  secona  generation,  charged  with  reflections  and  requirements,  but 
one  can  feel  the  presence  of  a  circle  for  which,  perhaps  also  of  an  author 
for  whom,  these  did  not  yet  possess  a  very  dominating  importance  in 
relation  to  the  memoirs  and  conception  of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  freely  admitted  by  the  upholders  of  Mark's  priority,  that  in  several 
passages  Matthew  and  Luke  stand  actually  closer  than  Mark  to  the 
original  tradition.  The  fact  of  Mark's  priority  in  order  of  composition 
does  not  imply  that  the  gospel  contained  an  absolutely  exact  reproduction 
of  the  prinutive  narrative  and  sayings.  On  the  contrary,' it  is  possible,  and 
indeed  almost  certain,  that  some  earlier  portions  of  the  ti-adition  did  not 
pass  into  writing  (or  at  least  into  the  extant  writings)  until  subsequently 
to  the  publication  of  Mark.  But  this  existence  of  secondary  elementis 
does  not  affect  the  priority  of  Mark,^  as  a  literary  unity,  to  Matthew  and 
Luke  (J.  Weiss,  ThLz,  1897, 511-513  ;  see  his  papers  in  8K,  1890-1892). 

The  i-elative  priority  of  l^rk  depends  especially  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  *  Two-Sources '  theory.  At  present  this  hypothesis  has  the  wind  in 
its  sails,  and  may  be  said  almost  to  have  passed  out  of  the  rank  and  number 

1  Two  recent  theories  stand  sadly  apart  from  tbe  main  body  of  criticism.    Zahn 

SEinl,  ii.  pp.  199-283),  following  Grotius,  arranges  the  Rospels  thus :  Matthew 
Aramaic),  Mark,  Luke,  Matthew  (Greek).  Mark  has  used  Mt  (Aram.),  and  has  in 
urn  been  used  by  Mt  (Gk. ).  The  repeated  difficulties  in  which  so  retrograde  a  theory 
involves  its  author  will  not  yield  even  to  the  application  of  his  dexterity  and  learn- 
ing. Its  three  weakest  points  are,  (a)  that  Matthew  is  a  translation,  (6)  that  Matthew 
could  have  been  practically  written  by  62,  and  (c)  that  Mark  is^othing  but  a  mosaic- 
work  of  older  traditions,  an  abbreviation  and  summary  of  the  first  gospel.  Godet, 
again  {INTj  ii.  p.  208  f.),  puts  the  composition  of  Matthew  actually  in  the  years  60-66. 
Both  of  these  attempts  betray  reactionary  movements  to  the  old  position  (Matt.,  Mark, 
Luke),  of  which  Hilgenfeld  remains  the  chief  upholder  (see  his  ' '  Marcosia  Novissima,'' 
ZwTh,  1899,  pp.  481-507).  Prof.  Gilbert  [Student's  Life  of  Jesus,  1898,  pp.  1-47), 
like  R^ville,  holds  that  all  three  synoptists  are  independent  of  each  other,  thougii 
they  used  written  sources ;  and  Belser,  writing  from  tbe  Roman  Catholic  standpoint, 
gives  two  exhaustive  essays  (TQ,  1893,  pp.  855-407;  1898,  pp.  177-238),  leaning  of 
course  to  the  conservative  ana  traditional  position. 
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of  mere  hypotheses.  Upon  this  very  convincing  view,  the  basis  of  the 
synoptic  gospels  consists  of  two  documents  ^  in  the  main,  for  both  of  which 
we  have  witness  in  the  traditions  of  Papias.  One  (a)  is  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Jesus,  compiled  by  Mark  from  the  reminiscences  of  Peter.  The 
exact  relation  between  this  collection  of  anecdotes  and  sayings  (as  reported 
by  Papias^  *  and  our  extant  gospel  of  Mark  is  not  yet  clear.  The  two 
are  identined  by  some  critics.  Others  believe  themselves  able  to  discern 
in  Mark  the  outline  of  an  Ur-Marcus,  in  which  case  the  canonical  gospel  is 
a  later  expanded  edition  of  the  earlier  materials.  If  this  be  rejected,  it 
must  be  cdlowed  that  the  gospel  has  been  slightly  altered  since  its 
use  by  the  other  synoptists.  However,  the  main  point  is  that  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  we  are  almost  absolutely 
dependent  upon  a  Petrine  tradition.  Along  with  this,  but  probably 
composed  before  it,  lay  (6)  a  collection  of  X<5yia*  (chiefly,  though  not 
entirely,  sayings  of  the  LordJ,  originally  edited  in  Aramaic  by  Matthew 
(see  Appendix,  below).  This,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  translation,  was 
Known  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  con- 
jecturing that  these  evangelists  did  not  have  it  before  them  in  the  same 
shape.  Probably  it  had  already  passed  through  several  recensions.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  necessary  or  even  a  probable  conclusion — in  spite  of 
Jiilicher's  {Einl,  pp.  287-289)  and  Titius'  arguments  (ThSt,m,  284-331), 
following  in  the  wake  of  Weiss  and  Resch — that  Mark  made  any  exten- 
sive use  of  the  Logia,  although  he  may  possibly  have  known  them. 

The  genealogical  relations  between  subsidiary  sources  and  the  extant 
gospels,  upon  this  theory,  may  be  exhibited  thus  : 

0 

io^  of  HiHiMt)  ^-Htrtui) 

pb    Q« 


Lttke 
Amid  all  the  minor  diversities  and  niceties  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
number,  character,  and  use  of  the  various  sources, — questions  which  lie 
outside  our  present  purpose, — the  priority  of  Mark  to  the  other  two 

1  Compare  the  Jewish  dtstinction  between  the  Halacha  (tradition  of  law  and  ens- 
torn)  and  the  Haggada  (tradition  of  history).  Also,  an  obvions  but  inadequate  parallel 
exists  in  the  case  of  Thucydides,  who  employed  two  sorts  of  material  for  his  history, 
facts  of  speech  (x^m|,  and  facts  of  action  {l^»).  The  Double-Sonrce  theory  is  sub- 
stantially based  on  tne  ideas  of  Schleiermacher,  and  a  clear  account  of  the  criticism 
up  to  1886  is  given  by  Mangold  (-Bleek,  pp.  236-259).  Add  Schmiedel,  JSBi,  it  1845  f. 

s  It  has  been  seriously  questioned,  however,  whether  this  reference  of  Papias  is 
trustworthy,  whether  it  refers  merely  to  the  absence  of  a  historical  framework  such 
as  is  supplied  in  Luke  and  John,  or  whether  it  really  applies  to  the  present  gospel 
of  Mark.  The  latter  is  not  the  outcome  of  discourses,  although  its  general  tenor 
resembles  a  passage  like  Ac  lO^*  (Peter's  description  of  Jesus) ;  nor  can  much  fault  be 
found  with  its  arrangement.  Schmiedel's  scepticiBm  is  quite  unwarranted  (ib..  1890  f. ) 

>  Exhaustively  d&cussed  by  Wendt  (pp.  cU,  pp.  44-191),  Weiss  (Das  MaUhaus- 
Evglm,  1876),  and  Weizsacker  iUntermawmam,^  Erster  Theil ;  Zweiter  Abschnitt), 
more  briefly  by  Holtzmann,  Einl,  pp.  862-367,  and  Wemle  {op,  cU,  pp.  80-91,  178- 
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synoptic  gospels  is  advocated  with  practical  unauimitj.  It  is  still  hotly 
disputed,  however,  whether  Luke  knew  Matthew  or  made  independent 
use  of  the  narrative-source  (a) = Mark,  whether  Matthew  had  access  to  any 
sources  ^  besides  Q  and  Mark,  and  finally,  whether  Mark  was  acquainted 
with  the  Logia.  These  controversies  hardly  affect  the  respective  dates  or 
order  of  the  gospels.  The  cardinal  point  for  their  criticism  is  the  fact 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  go  back  to  the  two  written  (Gk.)  sources,  that 
both  have  used  for  their  own  purposes  the  order  and  content  of  Mark's 
narrative,  combining  with  it  selections  from  Q  and  additions  of  their 
own,  that  Matthew  especially  has  preserved  particularistic  sayings  of 
Jesus  from  the  Jewish-Christian  Lo^  Q"*  (5"-«o  10«-«  10«»  23«X  though 
his  own  standpoint  is  universalistic  (*'Son  onvrage  est  un  de  form  et 
divers  de  fond " :  R^ville),  that  Luke  has  exercised  greater  freedom  in 
dealing  with  the  narrative  than  with  the  sayings  of  his  sources,  and  that 
—especially  in  the  polemic  of  Jesus  against  the  JPharisees — there  are  traces 
that  Matthew  lies  closer  than  Luke  to  the  original  tradition. 

Upon  this  last  point,  however,  there  is  division  of  opinion.  While  the 
priority  of  Mark  to  the  other  cospels  is  put  beyond  dispute  by  the  Two- 
Sources  theory,  (iL),  it  is  anotner  matter  when  the  relative  priority  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  is  in  debate.  Here  the  majority  of  the  above-named 
critics  are  in  favour  of  Matthew's  priority,  but  the  arguments  are  no 
longer  of  the  same  weight  and  decisiveness.  The  priority  of  Matthew  is 
defended  (a)  by  those  who  who  find  traces  of  its  use  in  Luke.  This 
dependence  is  ably  maintained  by  E.  Simons  (Hat  der  dritU  Evangdtsi  den 
kanontBchen  Matihdits  benutzt  f  1880),  whose  main  results  are  tabulated 
in  ZSchz  (1884),  144-146,  Scholten  (dcu  patUinuche  Evatigelivm^  1881X 
Jacobsen  {UrvUrmchungen  iiber  die  synoptischen  Evglten,  1883,  and — 
especially  against  Pfleiderer— ^1%,  1890j^.  180-186),  Mangold  (-Bleek), 
Holtzmann  (EinL  pp.  366-367),  besides  Wendt  {LJ,  I  pp.  206  f.),  Weiz- 
sacker,  P.  Ewald,  and  Wittichen  (JpThy  1881,  pp.  366  f.,  713  f.,  1891,  pp. 
481  f.).  Cp.,  however,  Schlager  (SK,  1896,  pp.  83-93)  and  von  Soden  (ThA, 
114-116).  The  divergences  of  Luke  from  Matthew  are  on  this  hypothesis 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  his  use  of  Matthew  was  not  systematic 
or  extensive.  In  fact  the  latter  was  merely  a  subsidiary  source  :  Luke 
neglected  or  forgot  it  frequently.  The  strength  of  the  theory,  on  the  other 
hand,  lies  in  the  series  of  places  where  Matthew  and  Luke  a^ree  as  against 
Mark.  Unless  these  represent  the  use  of  an  Ur-Marcus — %.e,  unless  they 
preserve  fragments  of  a  primitive  source  which  is  not  altogether  extant 
in  our  Second  Gospel — it  is  difficult  to  account  for  them  except  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  literary  connection  between  Matthew  and  Luke. 

This  theory,  however,  is  not  without  its  difficulties  (cp.  W.  Bruckner, 
PMj  1899,  pp.  109-110),  and  has  met  with  serious  opposition.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  noted  that  the  priority  of  Matthew  to  Luke  is  not  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  used  the  former.  Both  (6) 
may  be  held  to  be  independent  gospels  {e.g,  Roehrich,  op.  cU,  pp.  179- 

188,  224-233).  Wilkmson  {Four  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Oospde,  1898) 
defines  it  as  a  "naive,  simple  narrative  thrown  together  in  a  curionsly  unliterary 
way,  and  reconnting,  now  in  the  person  of  one  apostle,  now  in  that  of  another,  the 
history  and,  more  partionlarly,  the  inspired  utterances  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ." 

1  Whatever  historical  element  may  lie  in  the  narratives  of  the  infancy  and  resur- 
rection— ^to  say  nothing  of  Luke's  Peraean  section,  and  several  other  passages  in 
Matthew  and  Luke  of  a  divergent  or  isolated  nature — can  be  defended  only  on  the 
hypothesis  of  separate  sources.  For  evidently  these  could  not  have  existed  in  Mark 
or  in  the  Logia,  which  these  later  gospels  used.  For  a  recent  English  application  of 
the  historic^  method  to  these  narratives,  op.  Dr.  O.  L.  Gary's  notes  in  In,  i.  pp.  1-44. 
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184),  resting  upon  Mark  and  the  Logia  as  their  common  sources,  and  vet 
using  these  in  different  ways.  In  this  case,  the  priority  of  Matthew  has 
to  he  proved  from  a  comparison  of  its  contents  with  those  of  Luke,  and  of 
the  relation  in  which  hoth  stand  to  the  Omiidschrifi,  Along  this  line  of 
reasoning  (so  Jiilicher,  Abbott,  and  Bacon)  the  arguments  are  purely  in- 
ternal, but — as  it  seems  to  the  present  editor — they  are  upon  the  whole 
in  favour  of  the  theory  that  Matthew's  temper  and  spirit  reflect  a  slightly 
earlier  stage  of  the  evangelic  tradition^  and  church-development  than 
is  portray^  in  the  ampler  pages  of  Luke.  In  favour  of  this  conclusion — 
though  upon  very  different  critical  bases — may  be  adduced  scholars  like 
Holsten,  Keim  (i.  pp.  67-115),  and  Hilgenfeld  [ZwTh,  1897,  pp.  411-432), 
who  date  Matthew  prior  not  merely  to  Luke  but  to  Mark. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  Matthew  contains  elements 
which  mav  reasonably  be  held  to  imply  a  more  mature  stage  for  the  whole 
writing  than  that  indicated  in  Luke ;  and  these  elements  are  regarded 
as  decisive  bv  many  good  critics,  including  Westoott  {Inirod,  Oo^peU,  pp. 
209-210),  Vblkmar  (jesiis  Nassarewus^  1882),  Pfleiderer  {Urc.  p.  416  fO, 
Carpenter  (op.  ciLyjt.  332-335,  377-379),  J.  Weiss  (-Meyer's  Lukey  1892, 
pp.  275-277),  McGfiifert  (A Ay  p.  677),  Soltau  (op,  cit.\  von  Sodea  and 
Wemle  {op.  cit.  p.  40  f.  and  pcunm).  This  tendency,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  in  modem  times,  has  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  scholars  wished 
to  save  the  one  gospel  from  the  derogatorv  position  of  being  criticised  and 
superseded  b^  the  other,  particularly  when  the  former  was  regarded  as 
the  composition  of  an  apostle.  But  Matthew  was  certainly  not  written 
by  the  disciple  of  that  name ;  and  even  if  it  had  been,  no  special  sanctity 
was  attached  to  the  early  evangelic  narrative  at  first.  Nor  does  the  prior 
date  of  Matthew  necessarily  imply  even  Luke's  use  of  it.  Upon  the  wnole, 
it  seems  truer  to  the  complete  impression  of  Matthew  to  regard  those 
elements  which  are  secondary  (as  compared  to  Luke)  pretty  much  as  we 
regard  the  secondary  features  in  Mlark.  Instead  of  being  reckoned 
adverse  to  the  earlier  origin  of  the  gospel  in  question,  they  should  be 
taken  as  indications  that  the  problem  is  more  complex  and  combines 
more  numerous  and  delicate  threads  than  might  be  supposed  at  a  super- 
ficial glance.    At  most  they  leave  the  question  of  priority  open. 

As  for  the  divergences  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  gospels,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  estimates  of  a  character  vary  with  the  observer's 
power  and  opportunities  of  appreciation ;  all  the  more  so,  as  nothing  in 
the  world  is  so  complex  and  many-sided  as  a  great  human  soul.  But 
this  is  not  the  main  reason  for  the  variations  of  the  synoptic  cospels. 
They  are  not  independent  or  direct  biographies  of  Jesus.  Tney  aepend, 
if  not  on  one  another,  at  least  upon  a  common  basis  of  tradition,  and 
their  varieties  of  interpretation  are  chiefly  due  to  those  manifold  interests 
in  the  Christian  consciousness  which  had  to  be  justified  and  satisfied  in 
the  historical  Jesus.'    It  was  not  the  original  function  of  the  gospels  to 

1  Especially  in  escbatolog^.  "  The  precantions  are  unmistakable  which  he  [Luke] 
takes  to  remove  the  Parousia  of  Christ  further  than  Matthew,  to  separate  it  from  the 
judicial  punishment  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  make  it  commence  omy  a  considerable 
time  tffter  that  event,"  Zeller-Overbeck,  iL  pp.  271-272. 

s  The  fact  that  aU  three  presuppose  an  audience  and  a  certain  familiarity  with  the 
evangelic  tradition  is  incidentally  proved  by  passages,  e,g,,  like  Mark  lo^i,  where 
Alexander  and  Rufus  (as  in  l^',  Smion)  are  evidently  mentioned  without  comment 
as  wdl  known  to  the  circle  for  which  the  gospel  was  written.  Compare  the  first 
mention  also  of  Judas  (Mk  3^,  Mt  1(H]  and  Marv  (Jn  11^),  who  are  raferred  to  in 
connection  with  incidents  which  are  only  narrated  at  a  later  stage.  Such  anticipa- 
tions  point  to  acquaintance  with  an  oral  or  written  tradition. 
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tacitly  supersede  or  to  implicitly  supplement  one  another.  They  were 
written  each  to  portray  in  a  definite  and  self-consistent  fashion  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  religious  authority  and  a  devotional  source. 

The  tradition  preserved  by  Irenaeus  (Eus.  HE.  v.  8.  3),  and  entitled 
t%  some  historical  credit,  places  the  composition  ot  Mark's  gospel  after 
the  death  of  Peter,  from  whose  reminiscences  (ra  vir6  Urrpov  Kripv<r<r6pjeva) 
it  was  largely  composed.  This  gives  64-67  a.d.  as  a  tenninu*  a  quo.  At 
any  time  after  this  the  book  may  have  been  written.  The  references  in 
Mark's  form  and  setting  of  the  '*  small  apocalypse"  do  not  absolutely  in- 
volve, although  they  strongly  point  to  U.g,  13*°),  a  retrospect  of  the  horrors 
attending  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.^  Otnerwise  there  is  no  distinct  clue, 
and  the  sole  terminus  ad  qwm  is  to  be  found  in  the  dates  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  Not  earlier  than  65,  and  not  much,  if  at  all,  later  than  76,  one 
may  conjecture  that  the  gospel  was  composed.'  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
very  feeling  which  had  in  earlier  days  rendered  Christian  literature 
superfluous — i.e.  the  expectation  of  Clurist's  immediate  advent — should 
have  actually  come  to  be  a  chief  motive  in  the  composition  of  the 
primitive  jgospels.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  Mark  presupposes  doubts  in 
regard  to  Christ's  return,  which  were  to  be  implicitly  answered  by  a  proof 
that  death  formed  a  necessary  stage  in  the  process  of  his  living  Spirit. 
What  argument  (Hebrews^  and  vision  (Apocalypse)  afterwards  undertook, 
Mark  strove  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  evangelic  history.  He 
laboured  to  quicken  the  hope  of  the  advent,  which  under  the  lapse  of 
time  and  through  the  seeminff  contrariety  of  events  had  partiallv  wavered. 
"  Enthusiastic  hope  was  "  rekindled  rather  than  "  replaced  by  historic 
reverence  "  (Martmeau,  Essays  and  Addresses j  iii.  39V  At  least,  in  the 
synoptic  traaition  from  the  first,  an  attempt  was  maae  in  this  direction. 
For  it  was  an  object  of  these  early  historians  to  state  the  reasonableness 
of  the  anticipation  and  to  indicate  its  truth,  against  the  stubborn  facts  of 
Jesus'  death  and  the  increasing  lapse  of  time. 

In  other  circles  where  the  long  delay  of  the  pa/r(msia  had  been  felt 
with  equal  severity  ^Mt  24^^  25'),  the  prophetic  mission  of  the  Messiah 
required  to  be  exhibited  as  culminating  in  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
Christian  community  (cp.  Burton,  Biblical  Worlds  1898,  pp.  37-44, 
91-101).  Now  that  the  external  state  of  Judaism  had  gone  (Mt  22^,  its 
legitimate  successor  was  the  reign  of  heaven,  which  in  Mattnew's  gospel 
is  heir  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  older  revelation  («.o.  1**).  To  Matthew 
the  OT  is  the  anticipation,  not  of  contemporary  Judaism,  but  of  the 
Christianity  which  that  Judaism  banned  and  scorned.    The  author  of 

1  Note  the  omission  of  Mark's  characteristic  iu9iett  in  13^  (retained  in  Mt  24^). 

3  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  laige  mass  of  Christ's  teaching  has  been  preserved 
in  a  form  whose  origin  is  evidently  earlier  than  that  of  the  s^rnoptic  ffospels  them- 
selveS)  or  even  of  their  sources.  Certain  phrases  and  oonceptions  of  Jesns  laid  too 
strong  a  hold  of  the  primitive  disciples  to  permit  of  their  being  affected  (to  any 
serious  degree)  by  later  modes  of  thought  ana  feeling  ;  and  all  literary  criticism  of 
the  gospels  as  products  of  the  apostolic  church  must  allow  for  the  creative  originality 
of  Jesns  as  a  teacher,  and  his  dominating  personality.  At  the  same  time  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  evidence  of  the  gospels.  For  if  these  preserve  features  of  a  much 
earlier  age  which  either  lost  their  vogue  or  resisted  alteration  between  30  and  70  A.D., 
they  as  certainly  reproduce  some  ^elings  and  ideas  which  mainly  sprang  into  life 
during  the  course  of  that  interval.  A  distinctly  retrospective  element  exists,  even  in 
Mark.  The  picture  is  partly  a  review.  It  looks  back  not  merely  to  the  actual  life 
of  Christ  within  the  limit  of  his  birth  and  death,  but  also  to  the  effect  and  course  of 
his  Spirit  in  subsequent  years  among  the  Christian  communities.  The  record  is 
now  and  then  permeated  by  interpretations,  modifications,  and  applications  which 
would  have  been  anachronistio  at  the  moment  when  the  words  were  originally  spoken. 
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this  gospel  is  in  fact  the  theologian  ^  of  the  evangelists.  He  is  familiar 
with  OT  prophecies,  arranges  his  history  so  as  to  bring  out  with  great 
aptness  for  his  age  the  dogpatic  principle  of  Christ's  Messianic  state,  as 
that  was  foretold  by  the  Scriptures,  rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  accepted  by 
the  Christians.  Slight  but  si^ificant  in  this  connection  are  the  frequent 
phrases  occurring  liEe  a  refrain,  iva  (piras)  ir\ijp(aOj  t6  ^Oiv  (vir6  Kv^ov) 
itii  rov  irpodnp-ovy  **  the  Son  of  David,"  ^  paa'i\€ia  t&v  ovpav&Vf  and  the  like.' 
Besides  this  interest,  there  lie  upon  the  surface  the  pressing  interests  of 
the  age  in  questions'  of  church-order  and  discipline  (Mt  IS^*-'**  16*'-  ^*) ; 
it  is  not  illegitimate  to  discover  some  significance  in  the  quotation  of 
parables  (13"^  '®^)  which  imply  the  heterogenous  nature  of  the  visible 
church,  and  it  is  more  than  singular  that  ckicX^o-mi  occurs  in  this  gospel 
alone.  The  so-called  ''  sermon  on  the  mount "  is  plainly  intended  to  be 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  new  reign  of  God,  visible  and  authoritative.  Its 
place  and  contents  point  to  its  function  as  a  statement  of  the  new  law 
for  the  new  communities.  Here  and  elsewhere  throughout  Matthew,  the 
idea  of  the  church,  as  Prof.  Carpenter  observes, ''  is  in  some  sense  present 
in  the  background  much  oftener  than  the  term  itself  appears."  Traces  of 
it  probably  appear  in  the  regulations  for  discipline  (c  18)  and  baptism 
(c.  28),  for  which  the  sanction  and  authority  of  Jesus  are  auly  claimed, 
and  in  which  he  is  represented  as  the  head  of  a  settled  oiganisation.  That 
Jesus  from  the  outset  contemplated  a  visible  church  as  the  embodiment  of 
his  gospel,  is  hardly  tenable,  from  the  historical  standpoint;  but  both 
Matthew  and  Ac  1-5  concur  in  representing  the  early  Christians  as  rapidly 
organising  themselves  into  a  community.  This  is  a  most  significant  fact, 
alike  in  its  bearing  on  the  temper  and  attitude  of  the  people,  and  in  its  im- 
port as  a  presupposition  for  the  growth  of  subsequent  records  of  the  Master ; 
and  the  evidence  of  Paul  corroborates  the  indirect  allusions  of  Matthew  to 
the  organised  body  or  bodies  of  primitive  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  the 
place  which  these  occupied  in  the  development  of  the  evangelic  tradition 
(1  Co  15^'^).  The  salient  features  of  this  life  are  finely  sketched  by  Har- 
nack  in  Das  Wum  dei  ChrisUntums  (1900X  pp.  96-109  (E.Tr.,  pp.  152  f .). 

1  Not  in  the  sense  that  he  is  dominated  by  pro-Jewish  tendencies.  As  Dr.  Cone 
correctly  points  out,  the  kind  of  record  preserved  in  Matthew  is  "a  natural  and 
necessary  result  of  the  historical  connection  of  Christianity  with  Judaism." 

s  Viae  the  use  ot'lmiluii  (28^)  in  the  antagonistic  sense  of  the  term  which  is  so 
frequent  in  the  fourth  gospel.  Otherwise,  the  aim  of  the  gospel  represents  simply  a 
more  developed  form  of  that  which  dominates  the  gospel  imf  'Efipmimn,  '*  to  exhibit 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  sent  from  God.  not  as  the  Son  of  God  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  a  special  sense,  but  as  the  long-expected  Messiah  of  David's  race,  in  whom 
prophecy  finds  its  fulfilment "  (Handmann,  TCT.  v.  8,  p.  125).  This  is  the  primitive 
sta^  which  Matthew  and  Luke  transcend,  but  wiiich  lingered  in  some  circles  of  belief. 

•  Compare  in  the  later  literature,  also,  the  ''liturgical "  element  in  Lk  1,  2,  Apoc, 
Pastorals  (Eph.  ? ),  and  the  basis  found  for  Christian  worship  (Jn  4>'),  institutions, 
and  ministry  (20*^,  Ac  1.  2),  with  the  first  prayer  for  the  Roman  Emperor  (Clem. 
Bom.  61),  etc  Wemle  (ZNW.  1900,  p.  63),  following  a  hint  of  Sohm,  argues  that 
even  in  tJ^e  fourth  gospel  the  absence  of  the  word  luMX^m  is  purely  a  superficial 
feature.  *'  The  Christocentric  apology  of  the  gospel  is  the  apology  of  the  church. 
Whenever  the  author  speaks  of  Chrisl^  faith,  Spirit,  truth,  the  word  is  spoken  by 
the  church.  More  ohurchly  "paass^  than  S'  or  14*  do  not  exist  in  any  NT  writing  ; 
Ac  4^  alone  has  similar  traits."  Upon  the  impulse  towards  organisation  afforded  by 
the  crisis  of  70  a. D.,  see  Wellhausen,  Prolegomena,  pp.  539  f.  As  morality  depends 
larffely  on  institutions,  and  as  the  new  religion  found  these  lyin^  to  hand  in  Judaism 
and  Hellenism  alike,  the  question  really  is, — ^how  soon  did  Christianity  discover  its 
independent  need  of  such  aids,  and  how  far  did  it  transform  them  for  its  own 
ends !  For  Paul's  share  and  interest  in  this  matter,  see  a  fair  statement  in  Weinel's 
Paulus  als  KirdUicher  Organizator,  1899. 
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The  terminus  a  qtLo  for  dating;  Matthew  is  given  partly  by  tradition, 
partly  by  the  internal  evidence  of  its  dependence  upon  Mark.  The  notice 
of  Papias  (Euseb.  HE^  iii.  39.  16)  that  Matthew  composed  the  Logia  in 
Hebrew,  leaves  the  date  of  this  apostolic  collection  an  open  question ;  but 
if  Irenaeus  {ibid.  v.  8. 2)  ^  is  to  be  trusted,  it  was  written  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventh  decade.  Weiss,  incorrectly  interpreting  the  Eusebian  story 
that  an  oracle  was  granted  to  the  primitive  Jerusalem  church,  as  an 
allusion  to  this  Logia  collection,  instead  of  to  the  *'  small  apocalypse," 
dates  it  67  a.d.  This  is  rather  late,  however ;  and  besides,  the  Logia 
were  probably  in  existence  some  time  before  Mark  wrote  his  gospel.  A 
general  terminus  a  quo  for  Matthew,  therefore,  is  the  seventh  decade, 
when  this  collection  which  formed  one  of  its  bases  was  composed  (c. 
62  A,D.  is  the  date  suf;gested  by  Dr.  Q.  L.  Gary,  JH,  i.  p.  xxiii).  The 
internal  evidence  carries  us  past  the  year  70;  passages  like  24^  22^ 
16'®  are  decisive  upon  this,  besides  the  use  of  Mark's  gospel  as  one  of  its 
sources.*  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  not  to  be  fixed  more  definitely  than 
the  date  of  the  fourth  gospel,  which  rests  upon  the  three  synoptists. 
Unfortunately  it  is  uncertain  whether  Matthew  is  used  by  Luke,  but  in 
any  case  it  must  have  been  written  before  the  end  of  the  first  century.* 
Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  nearer  than  Luke  to  Mark  and 
the  Logia,  although  occasionallv  greater  exactness  in  reproducing  the 
early  tradition  does  not  absolutely  prove  priority  in  order  of  composition. 
A  fair  range  for  its  composition  would  be  the  period  75--90  a.d.  That 
the  gospel  nas  come  down  to  us  with  the  traditional  name  of  Matthew  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  early  tradition  Matthew  appeared  as  the  author 
of  those  Lo^  which  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  present  gospel, 
gave  it  an  important  and  distinctive  feature,  and  were  finally  super- 
seded by  it.  When  the  two  came  to  be  confused,  the  gospel  being  taken 
as  a  translation  of  the  Logia,  it  was  natural  that  Matthew's  name  should 
be  retained  for  the  larger  work  by  an  a^  which  had  already  lost  aU 
direct  knowledge  of  the  gospel's  literary  history. 

The  indisputable  fact  that  Luke  presupposes  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(19**-  **  21*****)  is  confirmed  by  the  use  made  of  Mark  in  his  pages. 
From  the  prologue  it  is  evident  that  the  book  followed  a  rich  growth  of 
evangelic  narratives,  which  apparently  did  not  satisfy  Luke's  standard  of 
research  and  investigation.     This  points  to  a  pretty  advanced  date, 

1  MmrSmt . . .  r/*^  Hitty »if  tvmyytXltv,  nu  Hixfrnt  nm)  r*v  TlmiXtv  Ir  *P^f»i»  ti*yyt>j^»fUtm 

$uu  htuxttinrm  r^  U#xW»».  For  whoUy  inconclusive  reasons  Resch  dates  the  com- 
position of  Matthew's  Logia  shortly  alter  the  crucUlzion  {Die  Logia  Jesu,  Nach  dem 
grieohiachen  nnd  hebrftiacben  Text  wiederberffestellt,  1898).  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  attach  any  weight  to  the  statements  found  in  some  minnscule  mannscripts  that 
Mark  was  composed  10,  Lake  15,  and  John  80  or  82  years  after  the  ascension. 

s  Cp.  Wenue's  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the  miracles  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
respectively  (op.  cU.  p.  158).  To  Matthew,  as  ho  points  oat,  they  are  materials  for 
proving  the  Hessiahship  of  Jesus.  To  Mark  they  are  also  that,  but  ver^  much  more. 
He  sees  in  them  **  not  the  embodiment  of  a  principle,  but  a  personality  with  the 
warmth  of  life,  who  bends  to  men  as  one  of  themselves  in  mercy  and  love,  sorrow 
and  anger.  For  Matthew  the  miracles  are  mere  cabers,  which  added  together  make 
up  a  great  number.  For  Mark  they  have  individuid  worth."  The  conclusion  is, 
'*  Das  Individuelle  ist  stets  frtlber  da^  als  die  Verallgeroeinerung:  die  Freude  am 
Oescbehnis  ist  ttlter  als  der  theologiscne  Beweis.  Genide  die  swei  [7<i**7  8>s-^  von 
Mt  tlbergangenen  Wunder  sind  die  Jenigen,  mit  denen  tbeologiscbe  Reflexion  am 
weliigsten  anfangen  kann."    See  also  Beysduag,  NTTh,  IL  478. 

*^  If  any  weight  could  be  attached  to  an  interesting  Syrian  tradition  quoted  by 
Nestle  {£wTh.  1894,  pp.  485-438),  the  question  of  the  Star  in  the  Greek  text  of 
Matthew  (oh.  2)  was  being  discussed  widely  by  120  A.D.  Op.,  however,  Hilgenfeld 
{ibid,  im,  pp.  447  f.),  and  Sohmiedel,  EBt,  ii.  1892-8,  with  Bacon,  INT,  89. 
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whether  Matthew  is  included  in  these  narratives  or  not.  Also  there  are 
the  use  of  6  Kvptos  for  Christ,  the  incipient  hymnology  and  legalism,  the 
development  of  the  resurrection-tradition,  etc.  Here,  too  (6**  12**  21**), 
as  in  Matthew,  traces  exist  of  civil  persecution,  which  would  be  quite  apt 
in  Domitian's  reign  {i.e,  any  time  after  90).  But  beyond  such  general 
limite,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  anv  period  for  the  book's  com{)08ition.  The 
relations  between  it  and  Mark  (possibly  Matthew  as  well),  apart  from  the 
advanced  character  of  its  theology  (cp.  the  characteristic  feeling  of  delay 
in  Chrisfs  advent,  18'-  *  20*)  and  conceptions,  forbid  us  placing  it  before 
80.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  certainly  composed  before  Acts  and  the 
fourth  gospel,  some  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century,* 
when  entile  Christianity  (icmpoi  i6vS>v^  21'*)  was  being  steadily  difPusi^ 
throuffhout  the  Roman  Empire.  Between  the  author  and  the  life  of 
Jesus  lie  not  only  the  first  witnesses  {avroirrai  kqi  vnifphcu),  but  also  a 
numerous  circle  of  writers  who  preceded  him  in  the  attempt  to  compose 
a  narrative  of  the  Christian  facts.  The  author  of  the  third  ffospel,  then, 
belongs  to  the  epiqom.  He  is  of  the  second  or  third  generation,  living  in 
an  age  when  the  chief  materials  for  a  life  of  Jesus  consisted  of  written 
sources.'  Apart  from  these,  he  was  dependent  upon  oral  reminiscence 
and  hearsay  ;  it  scarcely  required  second-century  tradition  to  point  out  his 
distance  from  the  historical  origin  of  the  faith  (Murat  Can.  ^  Dominum 
nee  ipse  vidit  in  came*^ 

hi  the  third  gospel  (as  in  the  book  of  Acts)  there  is  an  exceptional  care 
to  trace  the  development  ^  of  the  new  religion  in  its  disentanglement  from 
Judaism  (Lk  21'^  KoipoX  IBv&v)  *  and  expansion  into  the  Roman  Empire. 
This  gospel  is  even  more  distinctively  featured  than  the  others.    The 

1  The  literary  relAtionship  between  Luke,  Acts,  aud  Josephos  (especially  in  the 
AnHquUies,  composed  98-94  a.d.)  is  a  vexed  (Question  (see  below,  on  Acts).  If  the 
resemblancat  involve  the  dependence  of  one  writer  on  the  other,  it  is  more  prolMible 
that  Lnke  used  Joeephos  than  vice  versAf  thongh  if  is  quite  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that  both  may  have  used  the  same  sources,  or  even  to  deny  that  the  resemblances 
are  anything  more  than  coincidences,  llie  bearing  of  the  question  is  greater 
upon  Acts  than  upon  the  third  gospel ;  while  the  dependence  of  the  latter  on 
Josephus*  ArUiqiUiies  cannot  be  securely  proved^  the  former  might  be  witii  more 
reason  coinectnred  to  have  a  fairly  direct  relationship  (Wendt  admits  it  especi- 
ally in  5**^)  with  the  Jewish  History,  Tet  the  discrepancy  e,a.,  between  uieir 
accounts  of  Herod  Agrippa*s  death,  seems  an  insuperable  dimculty,  and  the  use  of 
common  ideas  and  idioms  goes  far  to  explain  most  of  the  coincidences  (see  particularly 
the  carefol  proof  by  Belser,  TQ,  1895,  pp.  634-^  1896,  pp.  1-78).  Apart  from 
the  older  criticism  of  Overbeck,  Hausrath,  Keim,  and  Benan,  the  dependence  of 
Luke  on  Josephus  has  been  urged  especially  by  Holtzmaun  {ZwTh  (18/7),  p.  535  f., 


(ZwTh,  1876,  pp.  574  f.),  N68gen(5ir,  1879,  p.  221),  Bousset  {ThLz,  1895,  p.  391), 
Headlam  {DA  i.  art.  "Acts"),  Bebb  {DB,  iiL  168),  besides  Schauz  {Comm.  Luc, 
p.  16),  Oloel  {die  jungsU  Kriiik  d.  Gaiat,  p.  64  f.),  Adeney,  \BI,  pp.  343,  344), 
UhniEifd,  VL  894-418),  and  of  course— by -implication— writers  like  Hamack, 
McOiffert,  Ram8ay,(cp.  Overbeck-Zeller,  iL  810),  Vogel  and  Heinrici(7%X2, 1900,  679V 

•  For  a  note  on  these,  cp.  Appendix  :  on  Lk  1-^  also  Schmiedel :  EBij  iu  1855  f. 

•  Cp.  Weiss,  JVTTh,  ii!  pp.  291-296.  The  development  is  somewhat  protracted. 
It  must  embrace  an  interval  during  wliich  the  erroneous  identification  of  Christ'^ 
coming  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  had  to  be  reluctautly  abandoned. 

«  a%e  Luke  of  the  NT  (Col  4^^)  is  a  OentUe  Christian.  The  genealogy  of  the 
third  gospel  reaching  back  to  Adam,  not  to  Abraham  (as  Matt.),  witnesses  to  the 
**  Catholic  "  tendency,  which  in  this  case  is  identified  with  the  aim  at  a  "  complete  " 
(1^)  account  of  Jesus.  Adam  is  the  human,  as  opposed  to  Abraham  the  national, 
ancestor ;  but  he  is  also  the  actual  root  of  the  subsequent  pedigree.  On  Luke  and 
the  Roman  world,  cp.  Ramsay,  Was  Christ  bom  at  BeUUehem  t  (1898)  pp.  49-72. 
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characteristics,  «.o.  commonly  known  as  its  "  Paulinism  "  and  "  Ebionitism,'' 
represent  quite  definite  traits,  but  how  far  these  rather  eclectic  elements 
are  to  be  referred  to  the  conscious  individuality  of  the  author,  and  how 
far  to  the  circle  of  feelings  and  ideas  in  which  he  moved  and  for  which  he 
wrote,  is  another  problem.^  One  motive,  however,  is  fairly  plain.  The 
work  of  his  contemporary,  Josephus,  was  devoted  to  removing  as  far  as 
possible  the  anti-Semite  prejudice  which  had  been  accentuated  in  many 
Koman  circles  by  the  outbreak  of  66-70  A.D.  The  two  volumes  from  a 
Christian  pen  which  we  now  know  as  the  third  gospel  and  Acts,  had  a 
similar  object.  They  strove  to  allay  the  unfavourable  impression  pro- 
duced in  the  same  circles,  not  merely  by  the  impopularitv  and  trouole- 
someness  of  Christians  throughout  the  empire,  but  also  by  the  malice 
of  their  co-religionists,  the  Jews.  That  some  such  idea  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  author  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted. 

As  to  the  remarkable  coincidences  between  Lk  1^-^  and  the  medical 
writings  of  Dioskorides  (of  Anazarbus),  cp.  Lagarde  (Psalt,  jvata  Eebr 
Hieronymif  p.  166  f.,  MiUheihmgeny  3.  p.  65  f.),  J.  Weiss  (-Meyer's  Lvke^ 
ad  loe.\  and  Zahn  (EinL  ii  p.  384),  of  whom  the  last  named  lays  greater 
stress  upon  Luke's  use  of  Hippokiutes. 

(B)  Date  of  composition, — The  wide  differences  of  opinion  which  still 
exist  in  re^rd  to  this  point  of  the  synoptic  problem  can  be  most  easily 
exhibited  m  a  table.  The  Urminui  a  quo  for  the  composition  of  the  three 
gospels  may  be  taken  as  c.  70  a.d.  The  opposite  limit  falls  c.  100  a.b.,  or 
even  later.  It  is  brave  rather  than  accurate  to  declare  that  the  prevalent 
view  upon  the  whole  is  that  "  our  gospels  as  we  have  them  were  written 
within  the  decade  71-80  A.D."  (Sanday,  ^xp.*  iii  346,  following  Wright). 
For  Matthew,  e.g,,  Hausrath,  W.  Bruckner,  and  Benan  will  not  come 
down  earlier  than  the  Flavian  r^me ;  *  Volkmar  and  Pfleiderer  *  put  it 

1  Another  slightly  different  aspect  of  the  (question  is  offered  by  the  theory  which 
is  disposed  to  discover  these  variations  chiefly  in  the  Jewish-Christian  sonrces  which 
^ready  lay  before  Luke,  modelled  as  they  were  by  previous  tradition  (so  Feine, 
Eine  vorhaiumische  Ud>erli^eTU7ig  d.  LiikcUy  1891;  and  similarly  J.  Weiss  in  Meyer  B). 
This  would  reduce  Luke's  initiative  and  make  his  variations  due  less  to  contemporary 
reflections  or  personal  bias  than  to  the  reproduction  of  primitive  tendencies.  Jungst, 
again  (SKi  1^96,  pp.  215-244),  is  quite  unable  to  find  distinctively  Pauline  or  theo- 
l^cal  prepossessions  in  the  thinl  gospel.  Its  author  is  ''ein  ziemlich  farbldser 
B^beiter  seiner  (wesentlich  judenchristlichen)  Quellen,"  and  Resch  is  even  more 
extravagant  {AuaaercanonischR  ParaUeUexUi  TU,  z.  8,  p.  847) :  "  Lukas  ist  der  ten- 
denzlose.  lediglich  und  treulich  auf  seine  Qnelleu  sich  stUtzeude  Historio^ph  der 
NT/'  Kamsay's  parallel  estimate  {SPT,  pp.  14  f.)  does  not  seem  to  be  justified  even 
by  his  own  interpretation  of  those  portions  of  Acts  (and  they  are  the  strongest)  which 
he  selects  for  discussion ;  apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that  any  such  estimate  ought 
in  all  fairness  to  start  from  a  work  like  the  third  gospel,  where  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  Luke  with  other  writers  of  the  same  class  who  used  to  some 
extent  the  same  materials.  At  any  rate,  Luke's  historical  rank  is  nearer  that  of  Livy 
than  of  Thucydides,  and  nothing  opnerates  so  mischievously  in  literary  research  as  an 
exag^rated  estimate  of  some  individual  author.  It  simply  provokes  a  depreciation 
which  falls  into  the  same  pit  of  injustice.  Norden,  Did  AvUike  Kunsl^prosay  pp. 
480-492,  rightly  pronounces  (juite  an  encomium  upon  Luke's  style,  in  companson 
with  that  of  the  other  synoptists.    Cp.  also  above,  p.  32. 

3  lUville,  i.  pp.  282-860,  dates  the  gospels  between  98  and  117  a.d.,  the  editing  of 
i;he  Logia  before  70,  the  Proto-Mark  70-75,  and  the  fourth  gospel  130-140.  Simi- 
larly Paul  {die  Ab/assun^szeit  d,  Synopt.  Evglien,  1887),  arguing  from  the  evidence  of 
Justin  Martyr,  dates  the  final  redaction  of  all  four  gospels  oet ween  130  and  150  a.d. 

*  Pfleiderer's  latest  results  are :  Mark,  possibly  before  the  fall  of  Jerusjalem, 
and  at  any  rate  not  long  after  the  death  of  Paul  ( Ure.  414-416) ;  Luke,  written  in 
Trajan's  reign,  about  the  opening  of  the  second  century  {ibid,  542-543) ;  Matthew, 
al)out  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  second  century. 
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much  later,  while  Usener  (Religionsgeschichte  Untersuchungen,  i.  pp.  97, 
173)  dates  its  final  form  130  A.D.,  its  oldest,  69  a.d.^  Julicher's  period 
for  the  gospel  is  81-96  A.D.,  with  which  Wemle  practically  agrees.  As 
for  Luke,  quite  a  weighty  league  of  scholars  cannot  find  evidence  for  it 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  first  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  second ; 
so  Hilgenfeld,  Holsten,  Holtzmann,  Krenkel,  Weizsacker,  Julicher, 
Wemle,  etc.  Extravagant  as  some  of  the  arguments  for  these  positions 
may  be,  the  total  proof  is  sufficient  to  show  the  lack  of  any  definite 
agreement  upon  the  date  of  either  Matthew  or  Luke,  and  also  the 
generally  late  period  to  which  upon  any  fair  statement  of  the  case  they 
must  be  assigned.    Equally  extravagant  in  the  opposite  direction  are  the 
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1  Bovera  (Nieutp-Ust.  Letterkunde,  1883)  also  dates  Mk  ±  90,  Matt  ±  80,  anil  Lnke  at  the  beginning  of  the 
MooDd  century.    Baljon  (Cmnm,  op  het  Ev.  van  MaUhaeus,  1900)  puts  Mt  shortly  after  70  a.d. 

t  "Both  very  probable  dates ''^(Sanday,  Bsep*,  iii.  20,  tU.  4U  :  Bampton  Leet.  p.  277f.  Luke»76-80); 
•o  y.  H.  Stanton  (ttf  tupra),  and  Bebb  (DB,  iii  162-164). 

s  Chnm,  pp.  660-666.    So  substantially  Dr.  O.  Gone,  Go9pel  Criticitm  and  Hittorieal  Chrittianitv,  1891. 


reactionary  attempts  to  put  Luke  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem :  so,  after  (ibdet,  Prof.  Marshall  {Exp,^  ii.  72,  58-00  A.D.),  Schanz 
(between  66-70),  Schafer  (67-70),  Hahn,  and  most  recently  Blass  (PG, 
pp.  33-52,  Evalm,  secundvm  Luc.  1897,  pp.  ix,  x),  who  dates  it  fifteen  years 
previous  to  that  event.    This  period  nad  been  occasionally  assigned  to 

•  Zahn  {Binl,  ii.  pp.  158-833),  hke  Sch&fer  {MnL  p.  195  f.),  dates  Matthew's 
Aramaic  work  (compoeed  in  Palestine)  c  62,  and  its  fiiiial  Greek  form  more  than 
twenty  years  later ;  just  as  EUlgenfeld  had  already  put  the  former  60-60,  and  the 
latter  70-30  a.d.  Holsten  pat  the  Matthean  Logia  as  far  back  as  c  55.  Stanton 
{DB,  ii.  pp.  247,  243),  after  dismissing  Mt  24^  as  an  argument  for  the  pre-70  date, 
remarks,  *'  Nor  do  there  seem  to  be  other  indications  in  the  gospel  which  enable  us  to 
a.<isign  it  with  confidence  to  a  time  either  before  or  after  that  or  any  other  date." 
This  is  quite  a  wanton  pessimism :  it  is  caution  glorified  at  the  expense  of  intelligence. 
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Mark  or  even  Matthew  (Abbott  places  both  before  70  a.d.),  but  Halcombe 
conjectures  that  the  whole  of  the  gospels  were  in  existence  and  circulation 
before  the  Acts  (Historic  Eelation  of  the  Gospels,  1889,  pp.  234-250),  i.e, 
previous  to  63±,  and  even  twelve  years  earlier,  before  the  Epistles,  John 
being  the  earliest  of  the  four,  Luke  the  latest,  and  Mark  following  Matthew. 
The  following  synchronisms  help  to  orientate  these  dates : — 
Juvenal's  satires  on  Roman  politics,  manners,  and  religion  kept  apx)ear- 
ing  about  this  period,  the  earliest  of  them  perhaps  contemporaneous  with 
the  first  gospels,  the  latest  in  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign,  when  the 
fourth  gospel  was  composed  in  Asia  Minor.  Also,  just  as  Luke,  Acts, 
and  the  Apocalypse  were  coming  into  circulation  among  Christian 
readers,  the  Roman  public  were  oeing  delighted  with  Martial's  disre- 
putably piquant  etchings  of  Italian  society.  But  the  circumstances  of 
Epiktetus'  career  are  even  more  apposite.  His  diaTpificd  were  being 
delivered  in  Rome  and  afterwards  in  flikopolis  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  first  century  a.d.  They  were  reproduced  thirty  or  iovtj  years  later 
by  one  of  his  hearers,  the  historian  Ajrrian,  who  had  taken  notes  of  them 
for  his  own  sake.  The  curious  thing  is  that  these  private  notes  came 
to  be  published  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  Arrian  himself, 
although  he  probably  gave  them  a  subsequent  revision.  Cp.  Tables  u.-in. 
The  inner  forces  of  the  environment  torm  too  complex  a  subject  to  be 
outlined  here.  But  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  upon  the 
practical  aim  which  dominated  the  evangelists,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  medium  through  which  they  and  their  readers  viewed  the  life 
of  Jesus  was  not  insulated  from  the  contemporary  spirit  which  pervaded 
the  East.  As  Br.  Gardner  shows,  after  drawing'attention  to  the  limited 
extent  to  which  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Roman  world  were  Hellenised 
in  the  first  century,  "the  mass  of  the  people  were  prepared  to  accept 
historical  accounts  not  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence,  but  according  as 
they  satisfied  certain  inner  needs  or  agreed  with  existing  feelings." 
Some  principle  like  this  is  needed  as  a  canon  for  gospel-criticism. 
Otherwise  many  problems  will  remain  insoluble  to  those  who  forget  that 
to  be  realistic,  ethically  appropriate,  circumstantial,  edifying,  is  not 
equivalent  to  being  "historical'  in  the  strict  and  modem  sense  of  the 
term.  Roughly  speaking,  the  priority  of  Mark,  and  approximately  its 
date:  the  composition  of  Matthew  within  the  first  century,  and  its 
general  period : — these  are  the  points  upon  which  most  lines  of  modern 
criticism  converge.  That  Luke  ia  subsequent  to  Matthew,  and  that  it 
was  composed  during  Domitian's  reign,  are  less  certain  positions ;  but 
they  have  excellent  support,  and  may  be  adopted  with  a  good  conscience. 
On  these  points  as  on  tne  criticism  of  the  sources,  it  is  certainly  possible 
to  speak  with  less  dubiety  than  hitherto.  If  the  province  of  the  synoptic 
question  has  not  yet  been  fully  surveyed,  the  researches  of  the  past  half- 
century  ^  have  at  least  opened  several  main  tracks  along  which  all  future 
workers  must  proceed,  and  from  which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  unless 
fresh  documents  are  diiscovered,  no  serious  deviation  will  be  found  necessary. 

1  The  hope  with  which  Ritschl  closed  his  survey  of  the  synopticquestion  (Oeaam- 
melte  AvfsiUze^  pp.  1-67)  in  1851.  has  been  largely  justified:  "  Wie  weit  una  die 
innere  Kritik  der  Evanffelien  in  der  Untersuchung  ihres  Ursprungs  ftihren  wird, 
wissen  wir  nicht,  bisher  hat  sie  nur  zu  Hader  und  Zank  gefuhrt.  darum  kiinnen  wir 
aber  die  Hoffnung  nicht  aufgeljen,  dass  auf  diesem  Wege  das  Geneimniss  wenigstens 
theilweise  enthtillt  werde,  welches  die  Urspriinge  des  evangelischen  Schrifbthuras 
nmgibt,  nnd  welches  durch  die  Traditionen  der  Kirchenvater  nur  vermehrt,  aber 
nicht  vermindert  wird."  On  the  external  evidence  for  the  gospels  in  the  second 
century,  see  Dr.  Abbott's  elaborate  study,  the  most  recent  and,  in  some  aspects,  not 
the  least  reliable  discussion  of  this  vital  and  weariful  subject  {EBi,  ii.  1809-1840). 


[66-76  A.D.] 
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With  ibis  gospel  we  proceed  to  describe  the  historical  literature  of  early 
Christianity.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  earliest  of  the  gospels,  and  became  the 
groundwork  for  all  that  followed.  The  arrangement  of  the  narratives,  which 
is  simple  and  thoroughly  clear,  represents  the  guiding  principle  followed  in  the 
main  by  Luke  and  Matthew.  .  .  .  The  stories  and  speeches  in  Mark  are  pre- 
sented throughout  in  a  manner  that  bears  the  stamp  of  originality,  with 
a  clearness  and  precision  that  are  self-evident,  as  well  as  with  a  completeness 
that  is  at  once  well  rounded,  coherent,  and  continuous.  It  is  the  first  extant 
attempt  to  exhibit  in  narrative  form,  as  a  history  of  Jesus'  life  and  sufferings, 
that  gospel  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  which  Paul  had  preached  as  a  theological 
doctrine.  Materials  from  the  earliest  tradition  are  certainly  utilised  in  this 
narrative ;  but  in  its  conception  of  details  it  betrays  as  plainly  the  determin- 
ing  influence  of  that  great  teacher  Paul,  who  probably  had  as  one  of  his  scholars 
the  author  of  this  first  gospel.— Pfl«ld«r«rb 
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1^'^'  Th«  Preparation    the  ministry  of  Jobs ; 

the  baptism  of  Jesus ; 
the  temptation  of  Jesns. 

114-9M  Th«  Qalliean  ministry  i 


V*-7^       East  Galilee:  early  success:  contro- 
versy and  conflict  on 


'  forgiveness  of  sins, 
intercourse     with     tax- 
gatherers  and  sinners, 
fasting, 

Sabbath  (eating  and  heal- 
ing  on). 

renewed  activity  and  opposition  : 
4'***  a  cycle  of  parables : 

4^-5^  a  cycle  of  miracles : 

6  rejection  at  Nazareth :  commission  of  apostles. 

gso_728  g^  cycle  of  miracles :  opposition  of  the  Pharisees. 

7«_9M       North  Galilee :  a  cycle  of  miracles :  controversy  with  Pharisees. 
827_9i2  g^i  Caesarea  Philippi — the  confession  of  Peter :  the 

transfiguration. 
9"'^  sayings  on  humility — on  hindrances — on  obstacles 

to  faith. 

10-13  Th«  Judaoan  ministry  i  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  marriage,  child- 
hood, wealth,  self-sacrifice. 
lO'^""  incidents  of  the  journey — the  miracle  at 

Jericho. 
11'"''  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem:  the 

purging  of  the  temple,  etc. 
11*^-12^  controversy  in  temple  with  priests,  Phari- 

sees, Herodians,  Sadducees,  etc. 
IS  the  apocalypse  of  Jesus — 

14-15-  Tli«  Passion  of  Josusi  at  Bethany :  in  the  upper  room — the  last 

supper, 
in  the  garden — the  agony,  the  betrayal, 
in    the  house    of   Kaiaphas — the    trial, 

Peter's  denial, 
before  Pilate — 
the  crucifixion,  death,  and  burial. 

16^''  After  deatli  i  appearance  of  an  angel  to  the  women. 
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1  1  [The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  ChristJ 

2  Even  as  it  is  vnritten  in  the  prophet  Isaiah, 
Loy  I  send  my  messenger  before  ihyface^ 

Who  shall  ^epare  thy  way! 

3  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness : 

"  Make  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord^ 
Make  level  his  paths!" 

4  John  the  baptizer  appeared  in  the  wilderness  ^  preaching  a  baptism  of 
6  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.    And  all  the  country  of  Judaea 

began  to  go  out  to  him,  with  all  the  people  of  Jerusalem ;  and  they  were 

6  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Jordan,  as  they  confessed  their  sins.    And 
Jonn  was  clothed  with  camel's  hair,  and  with  a  leather  girdle  round  his 

7  loins,  and  he  ate  locusts  and  wild  honey.    And  he  preached  saying, 

"  After  me  comes  he  who  is  mightier  than  I, 

The  thong  of  whose  saudals  I  am  not  fit  to  stoop  down  and  untie. 

8  I  have  baptized  you  with  water, 

But  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  holy  Spirit." 

9  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of 

10  Galilee,  and  had  himself  baptized  in  the  Jordan  by  John.     And  im- 
mediately on  rising  up  from  the  water  he  saw  the  skies  part  asunder  and 

11  the  Spirit  like  a  dove  come  down  upon  him  :  and  a  voice  out  of  the  skies 
said, 

"  Thou  art  my  Son,  the  beloved, 
In  thee  I  delight" 

12  Then  immediately  the  Spirit   thrusts  him  out  into  the  wilderness ; 

13  and    he   was   in   the  wilderness  for   forty    days,  tempted   by  Satan. 
And  he  was  with  the  wild  beasts.    And  the  angels  ministered  to  him. 

14  Now  after  John  had  been  delivered  up,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee 

15  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  God,  and  saying,  "  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and 
God's  reign  is  near.    Repent  and  believe  in  the  glad  tidings." 

16  And  in  passing  along  beside  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  Simon  and  Andrew 

17  the  brotner  of  Simon  casting  a  net  into  the  sea ;  for  they  were  fishers.    And 
Jesus  said  to  them,  "Come  after  me  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 

18,  19  men."    Then  immediately  they  left  the  nets  and  followed  him.    And 

Oa  little  further  on  he  saw  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  with  his 
er  John,  who  were  also  in  their  boat  mending  nets.  And  immedi- 
ately he  called  them  ;  and  they  left  their  father  Zebedee  with  the  hired 
servants  in  the  boat,  and  went  away  after  him. 

21  And  they  go  into  Kaphamahum.    And  immediately  on  the  sabbath- 

22  day  he  went  into  the  synagogue  and  began  to  teach.    And  they  were 
astonished  at  his  teaching,  for  he  taught  them  as  one  who  exerted 

23  authority,  and  not  like  the  scribes.    And  immediately  there  was  in  their 

1  Omitting  d**)!!. 
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24  synagogue  a  man  with  an  unclean  epirit ;  and  it  shrieked,  '*  What  haye  we 
to  do  with  thee,  Jesus  of  Nazaret  ?    Hast  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?    I 

25  know  who  thou  art,  the  holy  One  of  God."    And  Jesus  rebuked  it, 

26  "  Silence !  leave  him ! "    So  after  convulsing  him  and  crying  with  a 

27  loud  Toice,  the  unclean  spirit  left  him.  And  in  amazement  they  all 
discussed  it  one  with  another,  and  said,  "  What  is  this  1 "  "  New  teaching, 
with  authority!"    "He  commands  even  the  unclean  spirits!"    "Yes, 

28  and  they  obey  him  ! "    And  the  report  of  him  went  out  immediately  in 

29  all  directions  into  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  of  Galilee.  And 
immediately  on  leaving  the  synagogue,  they  went  into  the  house  of 

30  Simon  and  Andrew,  wit£  James  and  John.    Now  the  mother  of  Simon's 

31  wife  was  lying  in  a  fever,  and  immediately  they  tell  him  about  her.  And 
he  came  near,  and  taking  her  hand  raised  ner ;  and  the  fever  left  her,  and 

32  she  ministered  to  them.  Now  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had 
set,  they  brought  him  all  who  were  ill  and  those  who  were  possessed  by 

33,  34  daemons.    And  the  whole  city  was  gathered  at  the  door.    And  he  healed 

many  who  were  ill  with  manifold  diseases,  and  cast  out  many  daemons  ; 

35  nor  would  he  let  the  daemons  speak,  because  they  knew  him.  And 

very  early,  long  before  day,  he  rose,  went  away  out  to  a  desert  place,  and 

36 ,  37  there  b^n  to  pray.    And  Simon  with  his  companions  pursued  him  and 

38  found  him  ;  and  they  say  to  him,  "  Everyone  is  seeking  thee  1 "  But  he 
says  to  them,  "  Let  us  go  elsewhere,  to  the  adjoining  country-towns,  that 

39  I  may  preach  there  also ;  for  that  is  why  I  came  out.  Then  he  went  and 
preached  in  their  synagogues  through  the  whole  of  Galilee,  and  cast  out 
the  daemons. 

40  And  a  leper  comes  to  him,  beseeching  him  and  kneeling  down,  saying 

41  to  him,  "  If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  And  in  compassion 
he  stretched  out  his  lumd and  touched  him ;  and  he  says  to  him,  "I  will : 

42  be  clean.    Then  immediately  the  leprosy  left  him,  and  he  became  clean. 
43,  44  And  he  sternly  charged  him  and  immediately  sent  him  off,  saying  to 

him,  "  See  thou  tell  no  one  anything ;  but  go,  show  thyself  to  the  priest, 
and  offer  for  thy  cleansing  what  Moses  commanded — as  a  proof  to  men«" 
45  But  he  went  away  and  began  to  proclaim  it  widely  and  to  spread  the 
affair  abroad.  The  result  was  that  Jesus  could  no  longer  enter  a  city 
openly.  He  stayed  outside  in  desert  places ;  and  people  came  to  him 
from  every  quarter. 
2  1       And  when  he  entered  Kaphamahum  again  after  some  days,  it  was 

2  reported  that  he  was  at  home.  And  many  gathered  together,  so  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  room  for  them  even  at  the  door ;  and  he  spoke 

3  the  word  to  them.    Then  people  came  bringing  to  him  a  paralytic  man, 

4  carried  by  four  men.  And  as  they  were  unable  to  bring  him  to  Jesus 
on  account  of  the  crowd,  they  uncovered  the  roof  where  he  was,  and  after 
tearing  it  up  they  lower  the  pallet  on  which  the  paralytic  man  lay. 

5  And  on  seemg  their  faith,  Jesus  says  to  the  paralytic  man,  "My  son, 

6  thy    sins   are    forgiven."    Now   some    of  the   scribes    sat  there    and 

7  argued  in   their  hearts,  "  Why  does  this  fellow  speak  thus  ?    He  is 

8  blaspheming.  Who  can  forgive  sins  except  God  alone  ? "  And  as  Jesus 
immediately  perceived  in  his  spirit  that  tney  were  thus  arguing  to  them- 

9  selves,  he  says  to  them,  "  Why  argue  thus  in  your  hearts  ?  Which  is 
easier,  to  say  to  the  paralytic  man,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,'  or  to  say, 

10  '  Rise  and  take  up  thy  pallet  and  walk'  ?  But,  to  let  you  know  that  the 
Son  of  man  has  authority  on  earth  to  forgive  sins" — ^he  says  to  the 

11  paralytic  man — "I  say  to  thee,  'Rise,  take  up  thy  pallet  and  go  home.'" 

12  Then  he  rose,  took  up  the  pallet  immediately,  and  went  out  in  presence 
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of  them  alL    So  all  were  amazed,  and  magnified  Qod  saying,  <*  We  have 
never  seen  anything  like  this ! " 

13  And  he  went  out  again  by  the  seaside ;  and  all  the  crowd  came  to 

14  him,  and  he  tau^^ht  them.  Aiid  as  he  passed  along  he  saw  Levi  the  son 
of  AJphaeus  sitting  at  the  tax-office  ;  and  he  says  to  him,  "  Follow  me." 

15  And  he  rose  and  followed  him.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  reclin- 
ing at  meat  in  his  house,  and  many  tax-catherers  and  sinners  were 
reclining  along  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples  (for  there  were  many  of  them, 

16  and  they  followed  him).  And  on  seeing  that  he  ate  with  the  sinners  and 
tax-gatherers,  the  scribes  of  the  Pharisees  said  to  his  disciples,  *^  Does  he 

17  eat  ^  with  the  tax-gatherers  and  sinners  ? "  And  when  Jesus  heard  it  he 
says  to  them, 

"  The  strong  need  not  a  physician,  but  those  who  are  ill  : 
I  came  not  to  call  upnght  men  but  sinners." 

18  And  the  disciples  of  John  and  the  Pharisees  were  observing  a  fast 
And  people  come  and  say  to  him,  "  Why  is  it  that  tJie  disciples  of  John 
and  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  fast,  while  thy  disciples  fast  not?" 

19  And  Jesus  said  to  them. 

"  Can  the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them  ? 
So  long  as  they  have  the  bridegroom  with  them,  they  cannot  fast. 

20  But  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away 

from  them : 
And  then  will  they  fast  on  that  day. 

21  No  man  stitches  a  piece  of  undressed  cloth  on  an  old  cloak  : 

Otherwise,  the  patch  parts  from  it,  the  new  from  the  old, 
And  a  worse  tear  is  made. 

22  And  no  man  pours  fresh  wine  into  old  wine-skins : 

Otherwise,  the  wine  will  burst  the  wine-skins. 
And  they  are  lost,  wine  and  wine-skins  together.*  * 

23  And  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  making  Mb  way  upon  the  sabbath- 
day  through  the  cornfields ;  and  as  his  disciples  journeyed,  they  began  to 

24  pluck  the  ears  of  com.    And  the  Pharisees  said  to  him,  "  Look !  why 

25  are  they  doing  what  is  wronff  upon  the  sabbath-day  1"  And  he  says  to 
them,  "  Have  you  never  read  what  David  did  when  he  was  in  need,  and 

26  he  and  his  companions  were  hungry  ?  How  he  went  into  the  house  of 
Qod,  when  Abiathar  was  high-priest,  and  ate  the  shotv-hread,  which  no  one 
except  the  priests  has  any  right  to  eat ;  and  gave  it  also  to  his  com- 

^7  panions  ?  "    And  he  said  to  them, 

"  The  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath : 
28  So  the  Son  of  man  is  lord  even  of  the  sabbath." 

3  1       And  he  again  entered  a  synagogue ;  and  a  man  was  there  with  his 

2  hand  withered.    And  thev  were  watching  him  narrowly  to  see  if  he 

3  would  heal  him  on  the  sabbath-day,  in  order  to  accuse  him.    And  he  says 

4  to  the  man  who  had  the  withered  hand,  "  Rise  and  come  forward."  And 
he  says  to  them,  **  Is  it  right  to  help  or  to  harm  on  the  sabbath-day  ? 

6  to  save  life  or  to  kill  it?"  But  they  kept  silence.  Then  after  looking 
round  on  them  with  an^er,  grieved  at  the  hardening  of  their  heart,  he 
says  to  the  man,  '*  Stretch  out  the  hand."    And  as  he  stretched  it  out,  his 

6  hand  was  restored.  And  the  Pharisees  went  out  and  immediately  proceeded 
to  consult  *  with  the  Herodians  against  him,  how  to  destroy  him. 

7  And  Jesus  retired  to  the  sea  with  his  disciples.    And  a  great  multi- 

1  Omitting  [[»«>  •'/'k]].  '  Omitting  [[ixx;»  «r»«v  »/«v  tie  krtfU  s«ir«6f]]. 

s  Reading  S^/^^w. 
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8  tude  followed  from  Gralilee,  and  from  Judaea  and  from  Jerusalem  and 
and  from  Idumaea  and  from  across  the  Jordan  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon — a  great  multitude,  on  hearing  all  that  ne  was  doing, 

9  came  to  him.    And  owing  to  the  crowd  he  told  his  disciples  to  have  a 

10  small  boat  in  attendance  upon  him,  that  he  might  not  be  crushed  ;  for 
he  had  healed  many,  and  the  result  was  that  all  who  had  plagues  were 

11  pressing  on  him  to  touch  him.    And  whenever  the  unclean  spirits  saw 
nim,  they  fell  down  before  him  and  shouted,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ! " 

12  But  he  repeatedly  charged  them  not  to  make  him  known. 

13  Then  he  goes  up  the  mountain,  and  summons  those  whom  he  would ; 

14  and  they  went  away  to  him.    And  he  appointed  twelve,^  whom  he  also 
named  "apostles'' ;  that  they  might  be  with  him,  and  that  he  might  send 

15  them  out  to  preach  and  to  possess  authority  for  casting  out  the  (memons. 

16  So  he  appointed  the  twelve :  Simon  (he  surnamed  him  also  "  Peter  **), 

17  with  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  the  brother  of  James  rhe  sur- 

18  named  them  also  "  Boanerges,''  that  is,  "sons  of  thunder"),  and  Andrew 
and  Philip  and  Bartholomew  and  Matthew  and  Thomas,  and  James  the 

19  son  of  Alphaeus,  and  Thaddaeus  and  Simon  ("  the  zealot "),  and  Judas  of 
Kerioth  (ne  who  betrayed  him). 

20  Then  he  comes  home ;  and  again  the  crowd  gathers,  so  that  they  could 

21  not  BO  much  as  get  their  food.    And  when  his  relatives  heard  it,  they 
went  out  to  seize  nim ;  for  they  said,  "  He  is  out  of  his  mind." 

22  And  the  scribes  who  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem  said,  "  He  has 
Beelzebub,"  and,  "  He  is  casting  out  the  daemons  with  the  help  of  the  ruler 

23  of  the  daemons."    So  summonmg  them  he  said  to  them  in  parables, 

" How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan? 

24  And  if  a  realm  be  divided  against  itself, 

That  realm  cannot  stand  : 

25  And  if  a  household  be  divided  against  itself, 

That  house  will  not  be  able  to  stand : 

26  And  if  Satan  has  risen  against  himself  and  is  divided, 

He  cannot  stand ;  it  is  all  over  with  him. 

27  Nay ;  no  one  can  enter  the  house  of  the  mighty  man  and  plunder  his 
goods  unless  first  of  all  he  binds  the  mighty  man ;  then  ind!eed  he  will 

28  plunder  his  house.    I  teU  ^ou  truly. 

All  sins  shall  be  foreiven  the  sons  of  men, 
And  all  the  blaspnemies  wherewith  ever  they  blaspheme : 

29  But  whoever  blasphemes  against  the  holy  Spirit 
Never  has  foi^veness,  but  is  guilty  of  an  eternal  sin." 

30,  31  (This  was  because  they  said,  "  He  has  an  unclean  spirit")  And 

his  mother  and  his  brothers  come,  and  standing  outside  they  sent  to  him 

32  and  called  him.    And  a  crowd  was  seated  round  nim ;  and  they  say  to  him, 
"  Here  are  thy  mother  and  thy  brothers  and  thy  sisters,  seeking  thee 

33  outside !"    And  he  says  to  them  in  reply,  "  Who  are  my  mother  and  my 

34  brothers  1 "    Then  looking  round  on  them  who  sat  in  a  circle  about  him, 
he  says,  "  Here  are  my  mother  and  my  brothers  1 

35  Whoever  obeys  the  will  of  Grod, 

That  is  mv  brother  and  sister  and  mother." 

4  1       And  again  he  started  to  teach  by  the  seaside.     Then  a  very  large 

crowd  gathers  to  him,  so  that  he  entered  a  boat  and  sat  there  on  the  sea, 

2  while  £J1  the  crowd  stayed  at  the  edge  of  the  sea  upon  the  land.    And  he 

taught  them  many  things  in  parables ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  teaching 

he  said  to  them  : 

'  Adding  »Ct  ^k)  irtr^iXsvt  vtiuatrif. 
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3  ^*  Listen  1  behold,  a  sower  went  out  to  sow. 

4  And  as  he  sowed  it  came  to  pass  that 

Some  seed  fell  along  the  path, 
And  the  biixls  came  and  ate  it  up. 

5  And  some  other  seed  fell  upon  the  rocky  ground,  where  it  had  not 

much  earth. 
And  shot  up  immediately  because  it  had  no  depth  of  earth ; 

6  But  when  the  sun  rose  it  was  scorched, 

And  because  it  had  no  i*oot,  it  withered  away. 

7  And  some  other  seed  fell  among  the  thorns, 

And  the  thorns  came  up  and  choked  it ;  so  it  produced  no  crop. 

8  And  some  other  seeds  fell  into  the  good  soil. 

And  as  they  came  up  and  grew  tney  produced  a  crop. 
Yea,  they  bore  thirty,  sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold." 
9, 10  And  he  said,  **  Ue  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  And 

when  he  was  alone,  his  associates  and  the  twelve  questioned  him  about  the 

11  parables.    Then  said  he  to  them, 

^^  To  you  is  the  secret  of  Qod's  reign  given, 

But  to  those  outside  everything  is  imi)arted  by  way  of  parables : 

12  That  they  may  see  and  see,  yet  not  percewey 
And  hear  ana  hear ^  vet  not  trndentand. 

Lest  haply  they  should  turn  again  and  he  forgiven,^ 

13  And  he  says  to  them,  '^  Do  you  not  understand  this  parable  ?    Then 

14  how  are  you  to  understand  all  the  parables?    The  sower  is  sowing  the 

15  word.  The  following  are  the  people  who  are  *•  along  the  path,'  where 
the  word  is  sown — when  they  have  neard,  immediately  Satan  comes  and 

16  takes  away  the  word  sown  among  them.  And  in  the  same  way  the  follow- 
ing are  those  who  are  '  sown  upon  the  rocky  places ' — people  who,  when 

17  they  have  heard  the  word,  accept  it  immediately  with  joy  ;  yet  have  no 
root  in  themselves,  they  last  merely  for  a  time ;  then,  at  the  rise  of  dis- 

18  tress  or  persecution  for  the  word,  they  are  immediately  repelled.  Ajid 
others  are  those  who  are  '  sown  amon^  the  thorns ' :  they  are  people 

19  who  have  heard  the  word,  yet  the  anxieties  of  the  world  and  the  deceit 
of  riches  and  all  the  rest  of  the  desires  enter  in  to  choke  the  word  ;  and  it 

20  becomes  unfruitful.  And  these  are  those  who  were  *  sown  upon  the  good 
soil  '—-people  who  hear  the  word  and  admit  it,  and  bear  fruit,  thirty,  sixty, 
and  a  nunared  fold." 

21  And  he  said  to  them, 

'*  Is  the  lamp  brought  to  be  put  under  the  bushel  or  under  the  bed  ? 
Is  it  not  to  be  put  on  the  lampstand  ? 

22  For  nothing  is  hidden  except  to  oe  disclosed, 

And  nothing  has  been  concealed  save  that  it  should  come  to  view. 
23, 24  If  anyone  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  And  he  said  to  them, 

"  Take  heed  what  you  hear. 
With  what  measure  you  measure, 
it  shall  be  measui*ed  to  you,  and  added  to  you  besides. 
26  For  he  who  has, 

to  him  shall  be  given 
And  he  who  has  not, 
from  him  shall  be  taken  even  what  he  has." 

26  And  he  said,  ^^  So  is  the  reign  of  God  as  though  a  man  should  cast  his  seed 

27  upon  the  earth,  and  sleep  and  rise  by  night  and  by  day,  while  the  seed 

28  sprouts  and  springs  up — ne  knows  not  how.    The  earth  produces  crops  by 

29  herself,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  grain  full  in  the  ear.    But 
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when  the  crop  admits  of  it,  he  kas  the  sickle  put  in  immediately^  becaiue  the 

30  harvest  has  arrivedJ*  He  said  also, 

'*  How  are  we  to  get  comparisons  for  the  reign  of  God  ? 
Or  in  what  parable  shall  we  set  it  ? 

31  It  IS  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed :  when  sown  upon  the  earth  it  is 

32  smaller  than  any  seed  upon  the  earth,  and  yet  when  sown  it  comes 
up  to  be  greater  than  all  the  vegetables,  throwing  out  great  branches, 

33  so   that  vie  birds  of  the   air   can  rest  under  its  shadow"    And   with 
nmny  parables  like  these  he  spoke  the  word  to  them,  as  they  were  able  to 

34  understand  it ;  except  in  parable  he  did  not  speak  to  them.    In  private, 
however,  he  explained  everything  to  his  own  disciples. 

35  And  on  that  day  at  evening  he  says  to  them,  ^'  Let  us  cross  to  the 

36  opposite  side.''    So  leaving  the  crowd  they  take  him  with  them  in  the 

37  boat,  just  as  he  was,  accompanied  by  other  boats.    And  a  great  squall  of 
wind  rises ;  and  the  waves  oegan  to  beat  into  the  boat,  so  that  the  boat 

38  was  already  filling.    And  he  was  in  the  stem,  asleep  on  the  cushion.    So 
they  wake  him  and  say  to  him,  "  Teacher,  carest  thou  not  that  we  are 

39  perishing  ? "    Then  awakening  he  rebuked  the  wind  and  said  to  the  sea, 
"  Peace  I  silence ! "    And  the  wind  dropj)ed,  and  there  was  a  great  calm. 

40  Then  he  said  to  them,  "  Why  are  you  timid  ?  have  you  no  with  yet  ? " 

41  And  they  feared  greatly,  and  said  to  one  another,  *'  Wlio  then  Ib  this,  that 
even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey  him  ? " 

3  1       And  they  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea,  the  country  of  the 

2  Gerasenes.    And  when  he  stepped  out  of  the  boat  he  was  immediately 

3  met  by  a  man  from  the  tombs  with  an  unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwell- 
injg  in  the  tombs.    And  no  man  could  bind  him  any  longer,  not  even 

4  with  a  chain,  for  he  had  often  been  bound  with  fetters  ana  chains,  and 
the  chains  had  been  torn  asunder  by  him  and  the  fetters  broken  to  pieces ; 

6  and  no  man  had  strength  to  tame  him.    And  all  the  time,  ni^nt  and 
day,  among  the  tombs  and  among  the  mountains  he  kept  shouting  and 

6  gashins  himself  with  stones.     And  on  seeing  Jesus  from  afar  he  ran 

7  and  dia  him  reverence,  shouting  with  a  loud  voice,  '*  What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee,  Jesus,  Son  of  the  most  High  God  ?    I  adjure  thee  by  God, 

8  torment  me  not ! "    (For  Jesus  was  saying  to  him,  "  Evil  spirit,  leave 

9  the  man.")     Then   he  questioned  him,  "What  is  thy  name?"    And 

10  he  says  to  him,  "* Legion'  is  my  name,  for  we  are  many."    And  they 

1 1  repeatedly  besought  him  not  to  send  them  away  from  the  country.    Now 

12  a  larffe  drove  of  swine  was  there,  grazing  on  the  mountain  side;  so 
they  besought  him,  "  Send  us  into  the  swine,  that  we  may  enter  them." 

13  And  he  save  them  permission.    And  the  unclean  spirits  went  out  and 
entered  the  swine ;  and  the  drove,  about  two  thousand  in  number,  rushed 

14  down  the  steep  slope  into  the  sea,  and  were  drowned  in  the  sea.  And 
the  herdsmen  fled  and  brought  word  of  it  to  the  city  and  the  hamlets. 

15  And  the  people  came  to  see  what  had  happened.    And  they  come  to 
Jesus  and  see  the  man  who  had  been  possessed  oy  daemons  sitting,  clothed 

1 6  and  sane,  the  man  who  had  had  the  *^  legion."    And  they  were  afraid.    And 
those  who  had  seen  it  described  to  them  what  had  happened  to  the  man  who 

17  had  been  possessed  by  daemons  and  all  about  the  swine.    And  they  started 

18  to  appeal  to  him  to  depart  from  their  territory.    And  as  he  was  entering 
the  boat,  the  man  who  had  been  possessed  by  daemons  besought  him  that  he 

19  might  accompany  him.    But  he  would  not  allow  him.    "  Go  home  to  thy 
people,"  says  he  to  him, "  and  relate  to  them  all  that  the  Lord  has  done  for 

20  thee,  and  all  his  pity  for  thee."    So  he  departed  and  began  to  proclaim  in 
the  Dekapolis  region  all  that  Jesus  had  done  for  him.    And  all  marvelled. 
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21  And  when  Jesus  again  ciossed  over  in  the  boat  to  the  opposite  side  a 
large  crowd  had  gathered  to  meet  him  ;  so  he  remained  beside  the  sea. 

22  Then  there  comes  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  synagogue,  Jaeiros  by 

23  name ;  and  on  seeing  him  he  falls  at  his  feet  repeatedly,  beseeching  him 
with  the  words,  "  My  little  daughter  is  at  the  point  of  death.    0  come 

24  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she  may  be  restored  to  life  1 "  Then  he 
went  away  with  him.    And  a  large  crowd  followed  him,  and  people  were 

25  pressing  round  him.  And  there  was  a  woman  who  had  nad  an  issue 

26  of  blooa  for  twelve  years  ;  she  had  suffered  much  under  many  physicians, 
and  had  spent  all  her  means,  yet  was  none  the  better,  but  had  rather 

27  grown  worse.    She  had  heard  aoout  Jesus,  and  coming  behind  him  in  the 

28  crowd  she  touched  his  cloak  (for  she  kept  saying,  '*  If  I  touch  but  his 

29  garments,  I  shall  be  restored  ").  Then  the  flow  of  her  blood  was  immedi- 
ately dried  up,  and  she  felt  in  her  body  that  she  was  cured  of  her  pla^e. 

30  And  Jesus,  conscious  immediately  that  power  had  gone  out  from  him, 
turned  round  in  the  crowd  and  said,  "  Who  touched  my  garments  ? " 

31  And  his  disciples  said  to  him,  *^  Thou  seest  the  crowd  is  pressing  round 

32  thee,  yet  thou  sayest, '  Who  touched  me  ?  M  "    But  he  kept  looking  round 

33  about  to  see  her  who  had  done  this.  So  the  woman,  aware  of  what  had 
happened  to  her,  came  in  fear  and  trembling,  fell  down  before  him,  and 

34  told  him  all  the  truth.    And  he  said  to  her,  "  Daughter,  thy  faith  has  re- 

35  stored  thee.  Go  in  peace  and  be  healed  from  thy  plague.''  While 
he  was  still  speakii^g^people  came  from  the  house  of  the  president  of  the 
synagogue  saying,  "Thy  daughter  is  dead.    Why  trouble  the  teacher  any 

36  further  ? "    But  paying  no  heed  to  what  they  were  saying,  Jesus  says  to 

37  the  president  of  the  synagogue,  "  Fear  not,  only  believe."  And  he  would 
not  let  anyone  accompany  him,  except  Peter  and  James  and  John  the 

38  brother  of  James.  And  they  go  to  the  house  of  the  president  of  the 
synagogue.    And  observing  a  tumult  of  people  wailing  with  many  tears 

39  and  shnll  cries,  he  went  in  and  says  to  them,  "  Why  wail  and  weep  ?  the 

40  child  is  not  dead  but  asleep."  And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn.  But 
after  putting  them  all  out  he  takes  aside  the  father  of  the  child  and  her 

41  modier  and  his  companions,  and  goes  in  to  where  the  child  lay.  And 
taking  the  child's  hand  he  says  to  her,  "Talitha  koum"  (which  when 

42  translated  means,  ''Little  girl,  I  say  to  thee,  rise").  And  immediately 
the  girl  rose  up  and  began  to  walk  (for  she  was  twelve  years  old).    Then 

43  they  were  immediately  thrown  into  great  amazement.  But  he  enjoined 
them  earnestly  that  no  one  was  to  know  of  this,  and  told  them  to  give  her 
something  to  eat. 

6  1       And  he  departed  thence,  and  enters  his  own  native  place,  followed  by 

2  his  disciples.  And  when  the  sabbath  came,  he  began  to  teach  in  the 
synagogue ;  and  most  people,  as  they  heard  him,  were  astonished  and 
said,  "Where  has  he  got  this?"  and  "What  is  the  wisdom  he  has  had 
civen  him?"  and  "What  mean  such  miracles  as  these  worked  by  his 

3  hands  ?"  "  Is  he  not  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary  and  the  brother  of 
James  and  Josesand  Judas  and  Simon?    And  are  not  his  sisters  here 

4  with  us  ?  "  So  they  were  repelled  by  him.  And  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  A 
prophet  is  not  unhonoured  except  in  his  own  native  place  and  among  his 

5  own  kinsfolk  and  in  his  own  household."  And  he  could  not  work  any 
miracle  there,  beyond  laying  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick  people  and 
healing  them.    Aid  he  marvelled  at  their  unbelief. 

6,  7       And  he  made  a  tour  through  the  villages,  teaching.    Also,  calling  the 

twelve  to  him,  he  started  to  send  them  out  two  by  two,  giving  them 

8  authority  over  the  unclean  spirits ;  and  he  charged  them  to  take  nothing 
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for  their  journey  except  a  staff,  no  bread,  no  wallet,  no  money  in  their 
9  girdles,  but  to  go  shod  witii  sandals,  **  and  "  (he  said)  '*  put  not  on  two 

10  tunics."     And  he  said  to  them,  "  Wherever  you  enter  a  house,  stay 

11  there  till  you  leave  the  place.  And  whatever  place  will  not  receive  you, 
and  the  people  refuse  to  listen  to  you,  when  you  are  leaving  there,  shake 

12  off  the  dust  that  is  under  your  feet,  for  a  witness  to  them."    And  they 

13  went  out  and  preached  that  men  were  to  repent.  And  they  cast  out 
many  daemons,  and  anointed  many  sick  people  with  oil  and  healed  them. 

14  And  king  Herod  heard  of  it— for  nis  name  had  become  known, 
and  people  said,^  **  John  the  baptizer  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  that  is 

15  why  miraculous  powers  are  active  in  him."    Others  said,  "  It  is  Elijah," 

16  others  again,  "  It  is  a  prophet,  like  one  of  the  prophets."  But  when 
Herod  heard  of  it,  he  said,  ^'  John  whom  I  beheaded,  he  has  risen." 

17  For  he,  Herod,  had  sent  and  seized  John  and  bound  him  in  prison 
for  the  sake  of  Herodias  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip  (because  he 

18  had  married  her).     For  John  had  repeated  to  Herod,  "  Thou  hast  no 

19  right  to  have  thy  brother's  wife."    Wow  Herodias  cherished  a  grudge 

20  a^inst  him  and  wanted  to  kill  him  ;  but  she  could  not.  For 
Herod  stood  in  awe  of  John,  as  he  knew  him  to  be  an  upright  and 
holy  man ;  so  he  kept  him  safe.    And  when  he  listened  to  nim  he 

21  was  greatly  perturbed ;  yet  he  was  glad  to  listen  to  him.  Then  a 
convenient  day  arrived.  Herod  on  his  birthday  made  a  feast  for 
his  magnates  and  for  the  generals  and  the  leading  men  of  Qalilee, 

22  and  the  daughter  of  Herodias  went  in  and  danced,  to  the  delight  of 
Herod  and  the  other  guests.    And  the  king  said  to  the  girl,  "  Ask 

23  me  whatever,  thou  wilt  and  I  will  give  it  thee."  And  he  swore  to 
her,  "  Whatever  thou  shalt  ask  *  I  will  give  thee — were  it  the  half 

24  of  my  realm  ! "    So  she  went  out  and  said  to  her  mother,  "  What 

25  am  I  to  ask  ? "  She  said,  "  The  head  of  John  the  baptizer."  Then 
immediately  she  went  in  with  haste  to  the  king  and  asked,  saying, 
"  I  want  thee  to  give  me  directly  on  a  dish  the  head  of  John  the 

26  baptizer."    And  the  king  was  very  sorry.    Still,  for  the  sake  of  his 

27  oaths  and  of  his  guests  he  was  unwilling  to  disappoint  her.  So  the 
king  immediately  sent  out  a  soldier  of  the  guard  with  orders  to 

28  bring  his  head  ;  and  he  went,  beheaded  him  in  the  prison,  brought 
his  head  on  a  dish,  and  gave  it  to  the  girl ;  and  the  girl  gave  it  to 

29  her  mother.  And  on  hearing  of  it,  his  disciples  came  and  carried 
away  his  corpse  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb. 

30  And  the  apostles  cather  to  Jesus,  and  they  reported  to  him  all  that 

31  they  had  done  and  all  that  they  had  taught.  Ajid  he  says  to  them, 
"  Come  by  yourselves  into  a  desert  place  in  private,  and  rest  a  little." 
(For  there  were  many  people  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no  time 

32  even  to  eat.)    And  they  went  off  in  the  boat  to  a  desert  place  in  private 

33  Yet  many  people  saw  and  recognised  them  as  they  went,  and  gathering 

34  hurriedly  on  foot  from  all  the  cities  they  got  there  before  them.  So  on 
disembarking  he  saw  a  large  crowd,  and  moved  with  compassion  for 
them,  because  they  were  like  sheep  vnthout  a  shepherdy  he  began  to  teach 

35  them  many  things.  And  as  the  day  was  now  far  advanced,  his  disciples 
came  to  him  and  said,  *'  It  is  a  desert  place,  and  the  day  is  now  far 

36  advanced ;  dismiss  them,  that  they  may  go  into  the  surrounding  hamlets 

37  and  villages  and  buy  themselves  something  to  eat"  He  answered  and 
said  to  them,  "  Give  them  something  to  eat,  yourselves."  And  they  say 
to  him,  '*  Are  we  to  go  and  spend  two  hundred  shillings  upon  bread,  and 
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38  give  them  to  eat  ? "  And  he  says  to  them,  '*  How  many  loaves  have  yon  ? 
Go  and  see."    And  when  thev  had  ascertained  it,  they  say,  "  Five ;  and 

39  two  fish."    Then  he  ordered  them  all  to  recline  in  parties  on  the  green 
40,  41  grass.    So  they  lay  down  in  groups,  bv  hundreds  and  by  fifties.    Then  he 

took  the  &ye  loaves  and  the  two  hsh,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  after  the 

blessing  broke  the  loaves  in  pieces ;  and  he  went  on  giving  them  to  the 

disciples  to  set  before  them,  and  divided  the  two  fish  among  them  all. 

42,  43  And  they  all  ate  and  were  satisfied.    Also,  they  took  up  twelve  baskets 

44  full  of  fragments  of  the  bread  and  also  of  the  fish.    (And  those  who  ate 

45  the  loaves  numbered  five  thousand  men.)  Then  he  immediately 
made  his   disciples  embark  in   the  boat  and  go  before  him  to  the 

46  opposite  side,  to  Bethsaida,  until  he  dismissed  the  crowd.    And  after 

47  taking  leave  of  them  he  went  away  up  the  mountain  to  pray.  And 
when  evening  came  the  boat  was  in  mid-sea,  while  he  was  on  the 

48  land  alone.  And  when  he  saw  them  harassed  as  they  rowed  (for  the 
wind  was  contrary  to  them),  he  comes  to  them  about  the  fourth  watch 
of  the  night  walking  on  the  sea.    And  he  would  have  passed  them, 

49  but  when  they  saw  him  walking  on  the  sea  they  imagined  it  was  an 

50  apparition  and  shrieked  ;  for  they  all  saw  him  and  were  troubled.  But  be 
immediately  talked  to  them;   **Be  of  good  cheer,"  he  says  to  them, 

51  *4t  is  I,  be  not  afraid."  And  he  got  up  beside  them  in  the  boat,  and  the 
wind  dropped.     And  they  were  greatly^  amazed  within  themselves; 

52  for  they  cud  not  understand  about  the  loaves,  but  their  heart  was 

53  hardened.  And  on  crossing  over  to  the  land  they  came  to 

54  Gennesaret  and  moored  to  the  shore.     And  when  they  had  disem- 

55  barked  from  the  boat,  the  people  immediately  recognised  him,  and 
went  hurrying  round  the  whole  of  that  district,  and  started  to  carry 
about  on  their  pallets  those  who  were  ill,  wherever  they  heard  he 

56  was.  And  wherever  he  entered  villages  or  cities  or  hamlets,  they 
would  lay  the  sick  in  the  market-places  beseeching  him  to  let  them 
touch  were  it  only  the  tassel  of  his  cloak:  and  all  who  touched  it 
were  restored. 

7  1       And  there  gather  to  him  the  Pharisees  and  some  of  the  scribes,  who 

2  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem.    They  had  observed  that  some  of  his 

3  disciples  ate  their  food  with  unclean  (that  is,  unwashed)  hands. — For  the 
Pharisees  and  all  the  Jews  refuse  to  eat  without  vigoroiisly  washing  their 

4  hands ;  as  they  hold  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  Also,  they  refuse  to 
eat  after  coming  from  the  market-place,  until  they  sprinkle  themselves.* 
And  there  are  many  other  matters  which  they  have  received  and  hold  to, 

5  washing  of  cups  and  pots  and  brazen  vessels. — Then  the  Pharisees  and 
the  scnbes  question  him,  "Why  do  not  thy  disciples  walk  after  the 
tradition  of  the  elders,  instead  of  eating  their  bread  with  unclean 

6  hands  ? "    And  he  said  to  them, 

"  Finely  did  Isaiah  prophesy  about  you  hypocrites,  as  it  is  written  : 
Thds  people  honoun  me  vnth  their  lips, 
While  their  heart  is  far  away  from  me  ; 

7  Yei  in  vain  do  they  worship  me, 

Teaching  doctrines  which  axe  mere  human  precepts^ 

8  You  omit  God's  commandment 

And  hold  to  man's  tradition." 

9  And  he  said  to  them, 

"  A  fine  thing  it  is  for  you  to  set  aside  God's  commandment 
That  you  may  keep  your  own  tradition  1 
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10  For  Moses  said : 

Honour  thy  father  a/nd  thy  mother y  and 

He  who  epeaks  evil  offaiher  or  mother^  let  him  surely  die, 

11  But  you  say : 

If  a  man  says  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  *  What  I  might  have 
used  to  aid  thee  is  Eorl^m  *  (that  is  to  say,  *  given  to  God  ^, 

12  You  allow  him  no  longer  to  do  anything  for  his  father  or  his 

mother. 

13  You  cancel  God's  word  by  your  tradition  which  you  have  handed  on. 

14  And  you  do  many  a  thin^^  like  that/'    Then  calling  the  crowd  to  him 
again  he  said  to  them,  **  Listen  to  me,  all  of  you,  and  understand. 

15  Nothing  can  make  a  man  unclean  by  entering  him  from  outside ; 
Nay,  what  makes  a  man  unclean  is  that  which  issues  from  a  man." 

17  And  when  he  went  away  from  the  crowd  into  the  house,  his  disciples 

18  plied  him  with  questions  about  the  parable.    And  he  says  to  them,  ^'  So 
you  are  ignorant  also  ?    Do  you  not  understand  that  whatever  is  on  the 

19  outside  and  enters  a  man  cannot  make  him  unclean  ?    It  enters  his  belly, 
not  his  heart,  and  passes  out  into  the  drain "  (He  thus  pronounced  all 

20  foods  clean).    And  ne  said,  '*  What  issues  from  a  man  is  what  makes  a 

21  man  unclean.    For  out  of  the  heart  of  men  within,  issue  the  wicked 

22  designs,  fornications,  thefts,  murders,  adulteries,  coveting,  malice,  deceit, 

23  sensualitv,  enviousness,  slander,  haughtiness,  recklessness :  all  these 
wicked  things  issue  from  within  and  make  a  man  xmclean." 

24  Now  he  rose  and  went  away  from  there  into  the  territory  of  Tyre.^ 
And  going  into  a  house  he  wished  no  one  to  know  of  it    Yet  he 

25  could  not  escape  notice ;  immediately  a  woman,  whose  little  daughter 
had  an  unclean  spirit,  came  when  she  heard  of  him  and  fell  down  at  his 

26  feet.    (The  woman  was  a  Gentile,  a  Syrophoenician  by  race.)    And  she 

27  begged  him  to  cast  the  daemon  out  of  her  daughter.  But  he  kept  say- 
ing to  her,  **  Let  the  children  be  satisfied  first    It  is  not  fair  to  take  the 

28  children's  bread  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs."  And  she  answered  and  says  to 
him,  "True,  sir.    Yet  the  docs  eat  the  cnildren's  crumbs  below  the  table  I " 

29  And  he  said  to  her,  "  For  this  saying  go  thy  way ;  the  daemon  has  left 

30  thy  daughter."    And  she  went  away  home  and  found  the  child  lying  on 

31  the  bed  with  the  daemon  gone  from  her.  Then  once  more  he  left  the' 
territory  of  Tyre  and  went  through  Sidon  to  the  sea  of  Galilee  through  the 

32  middle  of  the  district  of  DekapoUs.    And  they  bring  him  a  man  who  was 

33  deaf  and  stammering,  beseeching  him  to  lay  his  hand  upon  him.  So  he 
took  him  aside  privately  from  the  crowd  and  put  hie  fingers  into  his  ears ; 

34  and  after  spitting  he  touched  his  tongue.  And  looking  up  to  heaven  he 
groaned;   then  he  says  to  him,  " Ephnhatha **  (that  is,  "be  opened"). 

35  And  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the  bona  of  his  tongue  was  loosened  and 

36  he  began  to  speak  correctly.    And  he  enjoined  them  to  tell  no  one ;  but 

37  the  more  he  charged  them,  the  more  widely  they  proclaimed  it.  And 
they  were  astonished  beyond  measure,  saying,  "  He  has  done  everything 
weU  :  he  makes  even  the  deaf  hear  and  the  dumb  speak." 

8  1       In  those  days  again  there  was  a  great  crowd  ana  they  had  nothing  to 

2  eat    And  he  called  his  disciples  to  him  and  says  to  them,  "  I  have 
compassion  on  the  crowd,  because  for  three  days  now  they  have  stayed 

3  by  me,  and  they  have  nothing  to  eat    Besides,  if  I  send  them  away  home 
fasting,  they  will  faint  on  the  road.    And  some  of  them  have  come  a  long 

4  distance."    And  his  disciples  answered  him,  "  Where  can  one  get  bread 

5  to  satisfy  these  men,  here  in  a  desert  ? "    And  he  asked  them,  "  How 
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6  many  loaves  have  you  1 "  And  they  said,  "  Seven."  Then  he  charges 
the  crowd  to  lie  down  on  the  ground.  Ajid  he  took  the  seven  loaves, 
gave  thanks,  broke  them  and  went  on  siving  to  his  disciples  to  set  before 

7  the  crowd ;  and  they  set  the  food  before  them.  And  they  had  a  few 
small  fish,  and  after  blessing  them  he  told  them  to  set  these  before  them 

8  as  well.    So  they  ate  and  were  satisfied.    And  they  took  up  seven  large 

9  baskets  of  f r^ments  that  were  left  over  (the  people  numbered  about  four 

10  thousand).    Then  he  dismissed  them,  and  immediately  entered  the  boat 

1 1  with  his  aisciples  and  went  into  the  districts  of  Dalmanutha.  And 
the  Pharisees  came  out  and  started  to  dispute  with  him,  requiring  from 

12  him  a  si^  from  the  sky,  to  make  trial  of  him.  And  he  sighed  heavily 
in  his  spirit  and  says, 

"Why  does  this  generation  require  a  sign? 

I  tell  you  truly,  no  sign  shall  be  given  this  generation." 

13  And  he  left  them,  entered  the  boat  again,  and  departed  to  the  opposite  side. 

14  And  they  had  forgotten  to  take  bread,  and  had  not  with  them 
16  in  the  boat  more  than  a  single  loaf.   And  he  enjoined  them,  saying,  "  See 

16  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  leaven  of  Herod ! "  And 

17  they  ar^ed  with  one  another, "  It  is  because  we  have  no  bread."  But  on 
perceiving  it  he  says  to  them,  "  Why  argue  because  you  have  no  bread  ? 
Do  you  not  yet  understand,  do  you  not  yet  make  it  out  ?    Is  your  heart 

18  haraened  ?    You  have  eveSy  do  you  not  seef  you  have  ea/re^  do  you  not  hear  t 

19  and  do  you  not  remember  how  many  baskets  full  of  fragments  you  took 
up  when  I  broke  the  five  loaves  among  the  five  thousand '{ "    They  say  to 

20  him  "  Twelve."  "  And  how  many  larce  baskets  of  fragments  aid  you 
take  up  when  I  broke  the  seven  among  the  four  thousand  ?  "  And  they  say 

21  to  him  "  Seven."    Then  he  said  to  them.  "  Do  you  not  yet  understand  ?  ** 

22  And  they  came  to  Bethsaida.    And  people  bring  him  a  blind  man 

23  and  beseech  him  to  touch  him.  And  he  took  hold  of  the  blind  man's 
hand  and  brought  him  outside  the  village.  And  after  spitting  upon  his 
eyes  and  laying  his  hands  on  him,  he  asked  him,  "  Beholdest  thou  any- 

24  thin^?"    Aiid  he  looked  up  and  said,  **I  behold  people:   I  see  them 

25  walking,  like  trees."  Then  he  laid  his  hands  once  more  upon  his  eyes  ; 
and  the  man  stared  straight  before  him,  and  was  quite  restored,  and 

26  began  to  distinguish  everything  clearly.  And  he  sent  him  away  home, 
saying,  "  Do  not  even  enter  the  village." 

27  And  Jesus  went  away  with  his  disciples  to  the  village  of  Caesarea 
PhilippL    And  on  the  road  he  questionea  his  disciples,  saying  to  them, 

28  "Who  do  people  say  that  I  am?"  And  they  told  him,  "*John  the 
baptizer.'    Vet  others  say,  *  Elijah  * ;  and  other^  '  One  of  the  prophets.' " 

29  And  he  questioned  them,  "  But  you — ^who  do  you  say  that  I  am  ?  "   Peter 

30  answering  says  to  him,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ."    And  he  charged  them 

31  to  tell  no  one  about  him.  And  he  be^n  to  teach  them  that  the 
Son  of  man  must  sufier  much,  and  be  rejected  by  the  dders  and  the  high 
priests  and  the  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after  three  days  rise  again. 

32,  33  Indeed  he  uttered  the  saying  openly.    Then  Peter  took  him  and  started 
to  rebuke  him ;  but  he  turned,  ana  on  seeing  his  disciples  he  rebuked 
Peter  saying,  "  Get  behind  me,  thou  Satan !    Thy  mina  is  not  on  the 
34  affairs  of  God,  but  on  the  afiairs  of  men."    And  he  called  the  crowd  to 
him  with  his  disciples  and  said  to  them, 
"  If  any  man  would  come  after  me. 
Let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me, 
85       For  whoever  would  save  his  life 
Shall  lose  it : 
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And  whoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  soke  and  the  gospel's, 
Shall  save  it. 

36  What  use  is  it  for  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  forfeit  his  life  t 

37  What  could  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life  ? 

38  For  whoever  is  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words 

In  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation. 
The  Son  of  man  shall  also  be  ashamed  of  him, 
When  he  comes  in  his  Father's  majesty  with  the  holy  angels." 
9  1  And  he  said  to  them,  "  I  tell  you  truly,  there  are  some  of  those  stand- 
ing here  who  shall  not  taste  death,  until  they  see  the  coming  of  Good's 

2  reign  with  power."  And  after  six  days  Jesus  takes  Peter  and 
James  and  John  aside,  and  brings  them  up  a  high  mountain  privately, 

3  alone.  And  he  was  transformed  before  them ;  and  his  garments 
glistened  with  a  vivid  whiteness  such  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  produce. 

4  And  Elijah  together  with  Moses  appeared  to  them ;  and  they  were 
6  talking  with  Jesus.     Then  Peter  breaking  in  says  to  Jesus,  "  Rabbi, 

it  is   fine  for   us   to   be  here.    Now,  let  us  make  three  booths,  one 

6  for  thee  and  one  for  Moses  and  one  for  Elijah."     (He  did  not  know 

7  what  to  say,  for  they  were  frightened.)  And  a  cloud  came  overshadow- 
ing them,  and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud,  "  This  is  my  Son,  the  be- 

8  loved  :  listen  to  him."    And  suddenly  on  looking  round  they  no  longer 

9  saw  anyone  except  Jesus  alone  with  themselves.  And  as  they  were 
descending  from  the  mountain  he  enjoined  them  not  to  describe  to  any- 
one what  they  had  seen,  until  after  the  Son  of  man  should  have  arisen 

10  from  the  dead.    And  they  kept  hold  of  the  saying,  discussing  amonff 

11  themselves  what  the  '*  arising  from  the  dead  meant."  And  they  plied 
him  with  the  question,  "How  is  it  that  the  scribes  say,  Elijah  must 

12  come  first?"  Aiid  he  said  to  them,  ^^ Elijah  comes  first  mdeea,  and  he 
restores  all.    (And  yet,  how  is  it  written  regarding  the  Son  of  man  ?  that 

13  he  is  to  suffer  much  and  be  despised.)  But  I  tell  you  :  Elijah  has  actually 
come,  and  they  have  done  to  him  whatever  they  pleased,  even  as  it  is 
written  of  him." 

14  And  when  they  came  to  the  disciples  they  saw  a  large  crowd  round 

15  them,  and  the  scribes  in  a  discussion  with  them.  And  on  seeing  him  all 
the  crowd  were  immediately  astounded,  and  running  to  him  they  saluted 

16  him.    And  he  questioned  them,  "  WTiat  are  you  discussing  with  them  ?" 

17  And  a  man  out  of  the  crowd  answered  him,  "Teacher,  1  brought  thee 

18  my  son.  He  has  a  dumb  spirit ;  and  whenever  it  seizes  him  it  hurls  him 
down ;  and  he  foams  and  grinds  his  teeth.    And  he  is  pining  away.    So 

19  I  told  thy  disciples  to  cast  it  out ;  but  they  had  no  power."  He  says  to 
them  in  answer,  "  0  incredulous  generation,  how  long  am  I  to  be  with 

20  you  ?  how  long  am  I  to  bear  with  you  1  Bring  him  to  me."  And  they 
brought  him  to  him.  But  on  seeing  him  the  spirit  immediately  con- 
vulsed him  terribly,  and  falling  on  the  ground  he  rolled  about  foaming. 

21  And  he  asked  his  father,  "  How  long  is  it  since  this  befell  him?"    And 

22  he  said,  "  From  childhood.  And  many  a  time  it  has  thrown  him  now 
into  fire,  now  into  water,  to  destroy  him.    But  if  thou  canst  do  anything, 

23  have  compassion  upon  us  and  help  us."    Jesus  said  to  him,  " '  If  thou 

24  canst'  I — Anything  can  be  done  for  the  man  who  believes."  Immediately 
the  father  of  the  child  shouted  and  said,  "  I  do  believe.    Help  my  un- 

26  belief ! "  Now  as  Jesus  saw  that  a  crowd  was  hurrying  together,  he  re- 
buked the  unclean  spirit,  saying  to  it,  "  Thou  dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I 

26  command  thee,  leave  nim  and  never  enter  him  again."  Then  after  crpng 
and  wildly  convulsing  him  it  came  out,  and  the  child  turned  like  a 
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27  corpse ;  so  that  most  of  the  people  said,  '<  He  is  dead."    But  Jesus  took 

28  him  by  the  hand  and  raisea  him,  and  he  arose.  And  when  he  went 
into  the  house  his  disciples  plied  him  in  private  with  the  question, 

29  **  How  is  it  that  we  could  not  cast  it  out  V  And  he  said  to  them, 
"  Nothing  can  make  this  kind  come  out,  except  prayer." 

30  Then  they  departed  thence  upon  their  journey  through  Qalilee.    Yet 

31  he  wished  no  one  to  know  it ;  for  he  was  teaching  ms  disciples  and 
telling  them,  "  The  Son  of  man  will  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of 
men,  and  they  shall  kill  him  ;  and  when  he  is  killea,  he  shall  rise  again 

32  after  three  days."  But  they  did  not  understand  the  saying,  and  tuey 
were  afraid  to  question  him. 

33  And  they  came  to  Kaphamahum.    And  when  he  was  in  the  house  he 

34  questioned  them,  "  What  were  you  arming  about  on  the  road  ? "  And 
tney  kept  silence,  for  they  had  been  disputing  with  one  another  on  the 

35  road  about  who  was  the  greatest  So  he  sat  down,  called  the  twelve,  and 
says  to  them,  *'  If  any  one  would  be  first,  he  shall  be  last  of  all  and  servant 

36  of  iJL"  Then  he  took  and  set  a  little  child  in  their  midst,  and  putting  his 
arms  round  it  he  said  to  them, 

37  "  Whoever  shall  receive  a  little  child  like  this  in  my  name,  receives  me : 

And  whoever  receives  me,  receives  not  me  so  much  as  him  who 
sent  me.'' 

38  [John  said  to  him,  "  Teacher,  we  saw  a  man  casting  out  daemons  in  thy 

39  name  ;^  and  we  tried  to  prevent  him,  because  he  did  not  follow  us."  But 
Jesus  said, "  Prevent  him  not 

No  one  shall  work  a  miracle  in  my  name  and  then  decry  me 
presently : 

40  He  who  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.] 

41  For  whoever  shall  give  you  were  it  only  a  cup  of  water  to  drink, 

because  you  are  Christ's, 
I  tell  you  truly,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward  : 

42  And  whoever  shall  be  a  hindrance  to  one  of  these  little  ones  who 

believe, 
Better  for  him  were  a  great  mill-stone  fastened  round  his  neck, 
and  were  he  thrown  into  the  sea  1 

43  And  should  thy  hand  hinder  thee,  cut  it  away  : 

Better  for  thee  to  enter  life  maimed. 
Than  with  thy  two  hands  to  depart  into  Qehenna,  into  the  fire 
unquenchable ! 
45  And  should  thy  foot  hinder  thee,  cut  it  away : 

Better  for  thee  to  enter  life  lame, 
Than  with  thy  two  feet  to  be  thrown  into  Gehenna  1 

47  And  should  thine  eye  hinder  thee,  pull  it  out : 

Better  for  thee  to  enter  God's  reign  with  one  eye. 
Than  with  two  eyes  to  be  thrown  into  Gehenna, 

48  Where  their  worm  dies  not  cmd  the  fire  is  not  quenched  I 

49  For  with  fire  shall  everyone  be  salted. 

50  Salt  is  a  capital  thing  : 

But  if  salt  has  become  saltless,  wherewith  will  you  season  it  % 
Have  salt  among  yourselves  : 
Yea,  be  at  peace  with  one  another." 
10  1        And  rising  up  he  goes  from  there  into  the  territory  of  Judaea  and  across 
the  Jordan.    And  crowds  again  gather  to  him ;  and  again  he  taught  them  as 
2  was  his  custom.  And  Pharisees  approach^  him  and — to  make 

1  Omitting  [[W  •(tn  k$ukmt9u  4/Mf]]. 

19 
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trial  of  liim^[ue8tioiied  him,  "  Is  it  right  for  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife  ?'' 

3  And  he  answered  and  said  to  them,  "What  did  Moses  command  you?' 

4  "  Moses,"  they  said,  "  gave  ^rmission  to  write  a  hill  of  repudiation  and  so 

5  divorce  her  J*    But  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  It  was  out  of  regard  for  your 

6  stubbomnessof  heart  that  he  wrote  you  this  commandment.  But  from  the 

7  beginning  of  the  creation  male  and  female  he  made  them.    For  this  cause  a 

8  man  shcUl  leaw  his  father  and  mother/  and  the  two  shaU  become  one  flesh. 
9,  10  What  God  has  join^  then,  let  not  man  separate.**   And  in  the  house  the 

11  disciples  questioned  him  again  upon  this  subject.    And  he  says  to  them, 

"Wnoever  shall  divorce  nis  wife  and  marry  another,  commits 
adultery  against  her. 

12  And   if  she  shall  divorce  her  husband  and  marry  another,  she 

commits  adultery." 

13  And  people  were  brinmng  him  little  children  that  he  might  touch 

14  them ;  but  tne  disciples  rebuked  them.  When  Jesus  saw  it,  however,  he 
was  indignant  and  said  to  them, 

<<  Let  the  little  children  come  to  me,  forbid  them  not ; 

15  For  of  such  is  the  reign  of  God. 

I  tell  you  truly,  whoever  shall  not  receive  the  reign  of  God  like  a  little  child, 
Shall  not  enter  it." 

16  Then  he  put  his  arms  round  them,  and  invoked  blessings  upon  them 
as  he  laid  nis  hands  on  them. 

17  And  as  he  came  out  upon  the  road,  a  man  ran  to  him,  knelt  before 
him  and  questioned  Mm,  **  Good  teacher,  what  am  I  to  do,  to  inherit 

18  life  eternal?''    Jesus  said  to  him,  "Why  call  me  *good'?    No  one  is 

19  good,  except  God  alone.  Thou  knowest  the  commandments :  do  not 
murder,  do  not  comm/U  aduUery,  do  not  stealydo  not  hea/r  false  witness,  do  not 

20  defraud,  honour  thy  father  and  mother/*    He  said  to  him,  "Teacher,  all 

21  these  have  I  observed  from  my  youth."    Jesus  looked  at  him  and  loved 
him  ;  then  he  said  to  him,  "  One  thing  thou  lackest.    Go,  sell  whatever  • 
thou  hast  and  five  it  to  the  poor  ;  so  shalt  thou  have  treasure  in  heaven. 

22  Then  come,  foBow  me."    But  his  face  clouded  over  at  the  saying,  and 

23  he  went  away  sorrowful ;  for  he  was  one  who  had  ffreat  possessions. 
Then  Jesus  looked  round  him  ands  ays  to  his  disciples,  "With  what 

24  difficulty  shall  the  wealthy  enter  God's  reign ! "  And  the  disciples  were 
amazed  at  what  he  said.  But  once  more  Jesus  addresses  them,  saying. 
"  Children,  how  difficult  it  is  to  enter  God's  reign  ! 

25  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  a  needle's  eye. 

Than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  Gkxrs  reign." 

26  And  they  were  exceedingly  astonished,  and  said  to  themselves,  "  Then 

27  who  can  be  saved  ?"    Jesus  looked  at  them  and  says, 

"  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God : 
for  cmything  is  vossible  vkth  Ood/* 

28  Peter  besui  to  say  to  nim,  "  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  followed  thee." 

29  Jesus  said,  "  I  tell  you  truly ;  there  is  no  man  who  leaves  house  or 
brothers  or  sisters  or  mother  or  father  or  children  or  lands  for  my  sake 

30  and  for  the  gospel's  sake,  without  receiving  a  hundredfold  now  in  this 
time,  houses  ana  brothers  and  sisters  and  mothers  and  children  and  lands, 

31  with  persecutions  ;  and  in  the  age  to  come,  life  eternal.  But  many  who 
are  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first" 

32  Now  they  were  on  the  road  ^oing  up  to  Jeriisalem,  and  Jesus  went  in 
front  of  them.  And  they  were  in  dismay,  while  some  who  followed  were 
in  fear.    And  he  took  the  twelve  once  more  aside  and  began  to  tell  them 

33  what  was  to  happen  to  him,  saying,  "  Lo,  we  are  going  up  to  Jerusalem ; 
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and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  hi^h  prieste  and  the  scribes. 
They  shall  sentence  him  to  death  and  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles  ;  they 

34  sh^  mock  him  and  spit  on  him  and  scourge  him  and  kill  him.  Yet  after 
three  days  he  shall  rise  again." 

35  And  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  approach  him.  **  Teacher/' 
they  sav  to  him,  "  we  want  thee  to  do  for  us  whatever  we  shedl  ask  thee." 

36  He  said  to  them,  "  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  for  vou  ?  "    They  said  to 

37  him,  **  Qrant  that  we  m^  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  one  on  thy  left 

38  hand,  in  thy  majesty."  But  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  You  know  not  what  you 
are  asking.  Are  you  able  to  drink  the  cup  that  I  drink  ?  or  to  be  baptized 

39  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with  ? "  And  they  said  to  him,  "  We 
are  able."    And  Jesus  said  to  them, 

"  The  cup  that  I  drink,  you  shall  drink  : 

And  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with,  shall  you  be  baptized  with. 

40  But  to  sit  on  mjy  right  hand  or  on  my  left  hand  is  not  mine  to  grant ; 
It  is  for  those  n>r  whom  it  has  been  made  ready." 

41  And  on  hearing  of  it,  the  ten  began  to  be  indignant  at  James  and  John 

42  but  Jesus  called  them  to  him  and  says  to  them, 

"  You  know  that  those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  rulers  of  the  Gentiles 

lord  it  over  them, 
And  their  great  men  wield  authority  over  them : 

43  Not  80  among  you. 

Nay,  whoever  would  become  great  among  you, 
Must  be  your  servant, 

44  And  whoever  would  be  first  among  you. 

Must  be  the  slave  of  all. 

45  For  even  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve, 

And  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

46  Then  they  come  to  Jericho.  And  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho  with  his 
disciples  and  a  considerable  crowd,  a  blind  be^[gar  Bar-Timaeus  (the  son 

47  of  Timaeus)  sat  by  the  roadside.  And  on  hearmg  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazaret, 
he  started  shouting  and  saving,  **  Son  of  David,  Jesus,  have  pity  on  me ! " 

48  And  many  people  admonished  him  to  keep  silence,  but  he  cried  out  all 

49  the  more,  "  Son  of  David,  have  pitv  on  me  I "  Then  Jesus  stood  still  and 
said.  "  Call  him."    So  they  call  the  blind  man,  saying  to  him,  **  Be  of 

50  good  cheer,  rise,  he  is  calling  thee."    Throwing  awa^  his  garment,  he 

51  started  up  and  came  to  Jesus.  And  Jesus  addressed  him,  saying,  "  What 
wilt   thou   have    me  do    to   thee?"     The    blind  man   said   to  him, 

52  *'  Rabbuni,  let  me  regain  my  sight"  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Go  thy  way,  thy 
faith  has  restored  thee."  And  immediately  he  regained  his  sight,  and 
began  to  follow  him  on  the  road. 

Ill       And  when  they  draw  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany 

2  at  the  hill  of  Olives,  he  despatches  two  of  his  disciples  and  says  to  them  : 
^  Go  into  the  village  opposite  you,  and  on  entering  it  you  shall  at  once 
find  a  colt  tied,  on  which  no  one  has  ever  yet  sat.    tfntie  it  and  bring  it. 

3  And  if  anyone  says  to  you,  *  Why  are  you  doing  this  1 '  say,  *  The  C)rd 

4  needs  it,  and  he  will  send  it  here  again,  at  once.'''  Then  off  they  went 
and  found  a  colt  tied  at  the  door  outside  in  the  open  street ;  and  they 

5  untie  it    And  some  of  the  bystanders  said  to  them,  **  What  do  you  mean 

6  by  untying  the  colt  ?  "    But  they  spoke  to  them  as  Jesus  had  told  them  ; 

7  and  they  allowed  them  togo.  Aiid  they  bring  the  colt  to  Jesus  and  throw 

8  their  garments  on  it.  Then  he  sat  upon  it.  And  many  spread  their 
garments  on  the  road,  and  others  leafy  boughs  which  they  had  cut  from 

9  the  fields.    And  those  who  went  in  front  and  those  who  followed  shouted 
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^^Hosanna! 
Blessed  is  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I 

10  Blessed  is  the  Reign  to  come,  our  mther  David's  reign ! 

Hosanna  in  the  highest  I " 

11  And  he  went  into  Jerusalem,  into  the  temple.  But  after  looking  round 
on  everything  he  went  out  with  the  twelve  to  Bethany,  as  it  was  now 
late  in  the  day. 

12, 13       And  on  the  morrow,  after  they  left  Bethany, he  grew  hungry.    And 

noticing  far  off  a  fig-tree  in  leaf,  he  went  to  see  if  he  could  find  something 

on  it ;  but  when  he  came  to  it  he  found  nothing  but  leaves,  for  it  was 

14  not  the  season  for  figs.    Then  he  addressed  it,  saying,  "  Never  man  eat 

fruit  from  thee,  after  this  1 "  And  his  disciples  were  listening. 
16  And  they  come  to  Jerusalem.  Then  he  entered  the  temple  and  started  to 
drive  out  the  sellers  and  the  buyers  in  the  temple ;  and  he  threw  down  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers  and  the  seats  ot  those  who  sold  the  doves, 
16,  17  nor  would  he  let  any  one  carry  a  vessel  through  the  temple.  And  he 
taught  and  told  them, 

*'  Is  it  not  written.  My  house  shall  he  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  aU 

nations  f 
But  vou  have  made  it  a  den  of  robbers!  " 

18  And  the  high  priests  and  the  scribes  heard  it,  and  tried  how  they 
could  destroy  him  (they  were  in  fear  of  him,  for  all  the  crowd   was 

19  astonished  at  his  teaching).  And  when  evening  came,  they 

20  went  outside  the  city.  And  as  they  passed  in  the  morning 

21  they  saw  the  fig-tree  withered  from  its  roots.  Then  Peter  recollected ; 
"  Rabbi,   look  I "    says  he  to  him,   "  the  fig-tree    thou   didst  curse  is 

22  withered  1 "    Then  in  answer  Jesus  says  to  them,  "  Have  faith  in  Otod. 

23  I  tell  you  truly  : 

"  Whoever  says  to  this  mountain,  *  Be  lifted  and  thrown  into  the  sea,* 
And  hesitates  not  in  his  heart  but  believes  that  what  he  says  shall 
be  done. 
He  shall  have  it. 

24  Therefore  I  tell  you  : 

In  all  your  prayers  and  asking 
Believe  that  you  have  received. 
So  shall  you  have  it. 

25  Also,  whenever  you  stand  praying,  if  you  have  anything  against 

any  one,  forgive  it : 
That  your  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens  may  also  forgive  you  your 
trespasses." 

27  And  they  come  once  more  to  Jerusalem.  And  as  he  was  walking  in 
the  temple  the  high  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  elders  came  to  nim. 

28  "By  what  sort  of  authority,"  said  they  to  him,  "art  thou  acting  thus? 

29  or  who  gave  thee  this  authority  to  act  thus  ? "  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  I 
will  put  a  single  question  to  you ;  and  do  you  answer  me.     Then  I  will 

30  tell  you  by  what  sort  of  authority  I  am  acting  thus.    "  Was  the  baptism 

31  of  John  from  heaven  or  from  men?  Answer  me."  And  they  argued 
among  themselves,  "  If  we  say,  *  From  heaven,'  he  will  say,  *  Why  then 

32  did  you  not  believe  him  ? '  But  shall  we  say,  *  From  men '  ? " — they  were 
afraid  of  the  people,  for  all  held  that  John  had  really  been  a  prophet. 

33  So  in  reply  to  Jesus  they  say,  "  We  do  not  know."  Then  says  Jesus  to 
them, "  Neither  do  1  tell  you  by  what  sort  of  authority  I  am  acting  thus." 

12  1  And  he  started  to  speak  to  them  in  parables :  A  man  pUmied  a  vine- 
yard and  put  a  fence  round  it  and  dug  a  trough  for  the  wine-press  aivd 
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built  a  Urwer;  then  after  leasing  it  to  vinedressers  lie  went  abroad. 

2  And  at  the  season  he  despatched  a  slave  to  the  vinedressers,  that  he 

might  collect  from  the  vinedressers  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard. 

3,  4  But  they  took  and  flogged  him  and  sent  him  off  empty-handed.    Then 

once  more  he  despatSied  another  slave  to  them,  and  this  one  they 

5  wounded  on  the  head  and  insulted.  Then  he  despatched  another, 
and  this  one  they  killed ;  and  so  they  did  with  manv  others,  flogging 

6  some  and  killing  some.  He  had  still  one  left,  a  beloved  son ;  he 
despatched  him  last  of  all  to  them,  sayinc,  "They  will  reverence  my 

7  son."  But  those  vinedressers  said  to  themselves,  "  This  is  the  heir ;  come, 

8  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours."    So  they  took  him 

9  and  killed  him  and  threw  him  outside  the  vineyard.  Wliat  will  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard  do?  he  will  come  and  destroy  the  vinedressers 

10  and  give  the  vineyard  to  others.    Have  you  not  even  read  this  scripture  ? 

The  stone  whdch  Oie  huUdere  refected, 
This  is  made  head  of  the  comer: 

11  This  is  ihe  doing  of  the  Lord, 

And  in  owr  eyes  it  is  ma/rveUousJ^ 

12  Then  they  tried  to  seize  him  (yet  feared  the  crowd),  for  they  knew 
it  was  against  them  that  he  had  told  the  parable ;  but  leaving  him  they 
went  away. 

13  And  they  despatch  some  of  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  to  him,  in 

14  order  to  snare  him  in  his  talk.  And  they  came  saying  to  liim, 
"  Teacher,  we  know  thou  art  truthful,  caring  not  for  any  one  (for  thou 
regardest  not  the  person  of  men),  but  teaching  the  way  of  Gkni  with  truth. 

16  Is  it  right  to  pay  taxes  to  Caesar,  or  not  ?  Must  we  jxay,  or  must  we  not 
pay  ? "    But  aware  of  their  pretence  he  said  to  them,  "  Why  make  trial 

16  of  me  ?  bring  me  a  denarius  that  I  may  see  if  So  they  brought  one. 
And  he  says  to  them,  "Whose  likeness  and  inscription  is  this ?"    They 

17  said  to  him,  "Caesar's.''  Jesus  said  to  them,  "Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  Qod's."  And 
they  were  lost  in  wonder  at  him. 

18  And  Sadducees  come  to  him  Tmen  who  say  there  is  no  resurrection), 

19  and  they  questioned  him,  saying,  "  Teacher,  Moses  wrote  for  us  that.  If  a 
man*s  tirotner  die  and  leave  a  wife  and  leave  no  child,  his  brother  is  to  take 

20  his  widow  and  raise  up  offspring  for  his  brother.    There  were  seven 

21  brothers.  So  the  first  took  a  wife  and  dying  left  no  offspring ;  then  the 
second  took  her,  and  died  leaving  no  offspring ;  and  the  third  likewise  ; 

22,  23  and  the  seven  left  no  ofl&pring.    Last  of  all  the  woman  died  also.    At  the 
resurrection  whose  wife  will  she  be,  for  the  seven  had  her  as  wife?" 

24  Jesus  said  to  them,  "  Is  not  this  what  leads  you  astray,  that  you  are 

25  ignorant  of  the  scriptures  and  of  God's  power  ?  For  when  people  rise 
from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are 

26  like  ancels  in  heaven.  And  as  regards  the  raising  of  the  dead,  have  you 
not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  at  the  place  of  '  the  Bush,'  that  God  spoke 
to  him,  saying,  /  am  the  Ood  of  Abraham,  and  the  Qod  of  Isaac,  and  ihe  God 

27  of  Jacob  f  He  is  not  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  You  are  far  astray." 

28  And  one  of  the  scribes  approached,  after  hearing  their  discussion. 
Knowing  that  he  had  given  them  an  able  answer,  he  put  a  question 

29  to  him,  "What  commandment  is  chief  over  all?"  Jesus  answered, 
"The  chief  is,  Hea/r,  0  Israel!    The  Lord  is  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one; 

30  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  heart,  with  thy 

31  whole  soul,  with  thy  whole  mind,  with  thy  whole  strength.  The  second 
is  this,    Thou  shaU  love  thy  neighbour  cu  thyself    There  is  no  other 
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32  commandment  creater  than  these.'*  And  the  scribe  said  to  him,  "  True, 
teacher !  thou  hast  rightly  said  that  he  is  one  and  besides  him  there  is  no 

33  other.  Also,  to  love  him  with  the  whole  heart  a/nd  with  the  whole  under- 
standing and  v)ith  the  whole  strength,  and  to  love  one^s  neighbour  as  oneself — 

34  that  is  far  above  all  holocausts  and  sacrifices.'*  Then,  seeing  that  he 
answered  intelligently,  Jesus  said  to  him,  *'  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  reign 

35  of  God."  And  after  that  no  one  dared  Question  him.  And  as 
Jesus  taught  in  the  temple  he  would  ask,  ^*  How  is  it  that  the  scribes 

36  say  the  Cnrist  is  David's  son  ?    David  said  himself,  in  the  holy  Spirit, 

The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord, '  Sit  at  my  right  handy 
Till  Im^ike  thine  enemies  a  footstool  for  thy  feet,' 

37  David  himself  calls  him  *  Lord.'    Then  how  is  he  his  son  ? "  And 

38  the  common  folk  listened  to  him  gladly.  And  in  his  teaching  he  said, 
"  Beware  of  the  scribes,  who  are  lond  of  walking  in  lon^  robes,  and  of 

39  getting  salutations  in  the  market-places  and  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues 

40  and  cmef  places  at  the  suppers — ^men  who  devour  widows'  properties,  and 
make  long  prayers  for  a  pretext    These  men  shall  be  the  more  heavily 

41  sentenced."  Then  sitting  down  opposite  the  treasury  he  watched  how 
the  crowd  put  money  into  the  treasurv.    Many  rich  people  put  in  large 

42  sums,  and  a  poor  widow  also  came  and  put  in  two  famiings  (which  make 

43  one  halfpenny).  Then  callinff  his  disciples  to  him,  he  said  to  them, 
**  I  tell  you  trmy,  this  poor  wiaow  has  put  in  more  than  all  those  who 

44  put  into  the  treasury.  For  they  have  all  put  in  a  contribution  out  of 
their  wealth  ;  but  out  of  her  want,  she  has  put  in  all  she  possessed,  the 
whole  of  her  livelihood." 

13  1       And  as  he  was  going  out  of  the  temple  one  of  his  disciples  says  to 

2  him,  "  Teacher,  look  1  what  splendid  stones  and  buildings ! "    And  Jesus 
said  to  him,  "  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  ?    Not  one  stone  shall  be 

3  left  ^  upon  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."    And  as  he  was 
sitting  on  the  hill  of  Olives  opposite  the  temple,  Peter  and  James  and 

4  John  and  Andrew  plied  him  with  questions  privately.    "  Tell  us,  when 
shall  this  be  ?    Also,  what  is  the  sign  when  this  is  all  to  be  completed  ? " 

5  So  Jesus  began  to  say  to  them, 

<*  Take  care  that  no  one  leads  you  astray : 

6  Many  shall  come  relying  on  my  name,  saying, '  I  am  he,'  and  shall 

lead  many  astray. 

7  And  when  yon  hear  of  wars  and  mmoun  of  wars,  be  not  disquieted; 

These  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

8  For  nation  thaU  rise  against  ncUion,  and  realm  against  reahn. 

There  shall  be  earthquakes  in  place  after  place,  there  shall  be  famines: 
These  are  bat  the  beginning  of  birth-pangs. 

9  Now  look  to  yourselves. 

They  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils, 
And  in  synagogues  you  snail  be  flogged. 
And  before  governors  and  kings  you  shall  stend  for  my  sake. 
For  a  witness  to  them  : 

10  Yea  the  glad  tidings  must  first  be  preached  to  all  the  nations. 

11  And  when  they  bring  you  to  trial  and  deliver  you  up. 

Devise  not  beforehand  what  to  say  : 
But  whatever  is  given  you  in  that  hour,  say  that, 
For  it  is  not  so  much  you  who  speak  as  the  holy  Spirit 

12  Brother  shall  deliver  up  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  his  child : 
Children  shaU  rise  up  against  parents  and  have  them  put  to  death. 

1  Omitting  [[Ai]]. 
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13  And  you  sliall  be  hated  by  all  men  for  my  name's  sake, 
But  he  who  endures  to  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved. 

14  Kow  when  yon  see  the  desolating  abomination  standing  where  he  onght 

not  (let  the  reader  ponder), 
Then  let  those  who  are  in  Jndaea  flee  to  the  hills. 

15  Let  not  him  who  is  on  the  housetop 

Go  down  or  enter  in  to  get  anything  ont  of  his  house, 

16  Kor  let  him  who  is  in  the  field 

Turn  hack  to  get  his  doak. 

17  But  woe  to  women  with  child  and  to  women  who  gi^e  suck  in  those 

days! 

18  And  pray  that  it  happen  not  in  winter. 

19  For  those  days  shall  be  a  distress^ 

The  like  of  which  has  not  been,  from  (he  beginning  of  the  creation 

which  Ciod  oreated,  until  noWy 
And  neyer  shall  be. 

20  Yea,  unless  the  Lord  had  curtailed  the  days,  no  flesh  would  have  been 

saved: 
But  for  the  sake  of  the  chosen  whom  he  chose,  he  did  curtail  the  days. 

21  And  should  anyone  say  to  you  then, 

'  Look,  here  is  the  Chnst  1 '  *  Look,  there ! ' 
Believe  it  not. 

22  For  many  false  Christs  and  false  prophets  shall  arise. 
And  they  shall  eochibit  signs  amd  wonders 

To  lead  astray,  if  possible,  the  chosen. 

23  Now  do  you  beware : 

Lo,  I  have  told  you  everything  beforehand  1 

24  In  those  days  after  that  distress 

The  sun  shall  be  darkened^  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light, 

25  And  the  stars  shaU  be  falling  from  the  shy. 
And  the  powers  in  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken: 

26  Then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  clouds  with  great 

power  and  majesty ; 

27  And  then  shall  he  send  forth  the  angels  and  gather  the  ^  chosen 

together  from  the  fowr  winds,  from  the  bounds  of  the  earth  to 
the  bounds  of  the  sky. 

28  Now  from  the  fig-tree  learn  her  parable. 

When  her  branch  is  already  tender  and  is  putting  out  its  leaves, 
Tou  know  that  summer  is  near : 

29  So  also  when  you  see  this  come  to  pass. 

You  know  that  He  is  near,  at  the  doors. 

30  I  tell  you  truly, 

This  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
iTntil  these  all  come  to  pass ; 

31  Sky  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 

But  never  shaU  my  woras  pass  away. 

32  Yet  of  that  day  or  hour  none  knows. 

Not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  not  even  the  Son,  only  the  Father. 
33,34  Beware,  be  wakeful:   for  you  know  not  when  the  time  is.     It  is  as 
when  a  man  goins  abroad  has  left  his  house,  after  giving  authority  to 
Ids  slaves,  to  each  his  work,  and  has  commanded  the  doorkeeper  to  watch. 

iOmittiDg[[«^S]]. 
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35  Watch  then — for  70Q  know  not  when  the  owner  of  the  hoose  is  coming, 

36  at  evening  or  at   midnight  or  at  cock-crow  or  in  the  morning— lest 

37  he  come  suddenly  and  fijid  you  sleeping.  And  what  I  say  to  you  1  say 
to  all,  watch." 

14  1        Now  after  two  days  it  was  the  passover  and  the  festival  of  unleavened 
bread.    And  the  high  priests  and  the  scribes  were  trying  how  thev  could 

2  seize  him  by  craft  and  kill  him  ;  for  they  said,  '^  Not  during  the  festival, 
in  case  of  a  possible  tumult  among  the  people." 

3  And  when  he  was  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  as  he 
reclined  at  meat,  a  woman  came  with  an  alabaster  flask  of  pure  nard 
perfume,  most  precious ;  and  breaking  the  flask  she  proceeded  to  pour 

4  it  over  his  heao.    Now  some  people  were  inwardly  indignant :  "  Why," 
6  said  they,  "has  the  perfume  been  wasted  thus?    This  perfume   might 

have  been  sold  for  more  than  three  hundred  shilling  and  given  to  the 

6  poor."    And  thev  went  on  scolding  her.    But  Jesus  said,  "  Let  her  alone. 

7  Why  molest  her  1  She  has  done  a  noble  deed  for  me.  For  you  have  the 
poor  always   beside  you,  and  whenever  you  like  you  can  do  them 

8  cood  :  but  you  have  not  always  me.    She  has  done  what  she  could  :  she 

9  has  anointed  my  bodv  in  anticipation  of  the  burial.  And  I  tell  you 
truly,  wherever  the  glad  tidings  shall  be  preached  through  the  whole 

10  worla,  this  woman's  deed  shall  be  also  told,  in  memory  of  ner." 

Then  Judas  of  Kerioth,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve,  went  off  to  the  high 

11  priests  to  betray  him  to  them.  Delighted  to  hear  it,  they  promised  to 
pay  him  money.  And  he  kept  trying  how  he  could  betray  him  at  an 
opportune  moment. 

12  And  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  (when  people  sacrificed  the 
paschal  lamb)  his  disciples  say  to  him,  "  Where  wilt  thou  have  us  go  and 

18  make  ready  for  thee  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb  ? "  Then  he  despatches  two  of 
his  disciples,  sa3ring  to  them,  "  Go  your  way  into  the  city  ;  and  a  man  shall 

14  meet  you  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water.  Follow  him  ;  and  wherever  he 
shall  enter,  say  to  the  master  of  the  house, '  The  teacher  says,  "  Where  is 
my  guest  chamber,  where  I  may  eat  the  paschal  lamb  with  my  disciples? ' 

15  And  he  will  himself  show  you  a  large  upper  room  all  readv,  spread  with 

16  couches.  Make  ready  there  for  us."  So  the  disciples  left  and  went 
into  the  city,  and  found  it  was  exactlv  as  he  had  said  to  them  ;  and  they 

17  made  ready  the  passover.  And  when  it  was  evening  he  comes  with 

18  the  twelve.    And  as  they  reclined  at  table  and  ate,  Jesus  said,  "  I  tellyou 

19  truly,  one  of  you — one  who  is  eating  with  me — shall  betray  me."  Tney 
beg^  to  be  sorrowful  and  to  say  to  him  one  by  one,  "Can  it  be  I  ?" 

20  And  he  said  to  them,  "  It  is  one  of  the  twelve,  one  who  is  dipping  in  the 
dish  with  me. 

21  For  the  Son  of  man  goes  on  his  way,  even  as  it  is  written  of  him  ; 

But  woe  to  that  man  through  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  1 

22  Better  for  that  man  had  he  never  been  bom  I " 

And  as  they  were  eating  he  took  bread,  and  after  the  blessing  broke 

23  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  "  Take  it,  this  is  my  body."  Also  Tie  took 
a  cup,  gave  thanks  and  gave  it  to  them,  and  they  all  drank  of  it ;  and 

24  he  said  to  them,  "  This  is  my  covenaiU-blood  which  is  poured  out   for 

25  many.  I  tell  you  truly,  never  again  shall  I  drink  of  the  produce  of  the 
vine,  till  that  day  when  in  God's  reign  I  drink  it  new." 

26,  27       Then  after  a  song  of  praise  they  went  out  to  the  hill  of  Olives.    And 

Jesus  says  to  them,  "  All  of  you  shall  be  repelled  ;  since  it  is  written, 

28  /  will  sinite  the  shepherd^  and  the  sheep  shall  he  scattered  abroad.    But  after  I 
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29  rise,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee."    Peter  said  to  him,  "  Though  all 

30  shall  be  repelled,  yet  I  will  not."  Then  Jesus  says  to  hiiu,  "  I  cell  thee 
truly  :  to-day,  this  very  night,  ere  ever  the  cock  crows  twice,  three  times 

31  thou  shalt  deny  me."  But  he  repeated  the  more  vehemently,  **  Though  I 
have  to  die  with  thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee."    And  so  said  all  of  them  as 

32  weU.  And  they  come  to  a  piece  of  ground  named  Gethseman^. 

33  And  he  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Sit  here  until  I  pray."  And  with  him  he 
takes  Peter  and  James  and  John.  And  he  began  to  feel  appalled  and  sorely 

34  troubled.    And  he  says  to  them,  "  My  soul  is  very  sorrowful^  even  to 
36  death  :  stay  here  and  watch."    Then  he  went  forward  a  little,  falling  on 

the  ground  and  praying  that  if  it  were  possible,  the  hour  might  pass 

36  away  from  him.  His  words  were,  "Abba  !  Father  1  anything  is  possible 
to  thee ;  remove  this  cup  from  me.    Yet  not  what  1  will,  but  what 

37  thou  wilt."  Then  he  comes  and  finds  them  sleeping ;  and  he  says  to  Peter, 
"  Sleeping,  Simon  ?    Hadst  thou  not  strength  to  watch  a  single  hour  ? 

38  Watch  and  pray,  lest  you  enter  into  temptation  :  the  spirit  is  eager,  but 

39  the  flesh  is  weak."    Then  once  more  he  went  away  ana  prayed,  uttering 

40  the  same  words.  And  once  more  he  came  and  found  them  sleeping,  for 
their  eyes  were  very  heavy ;  and  they  did  not  know  how  to  answer 

41  him.  Then  coming  for  the  third  time,  he  says  to  them,  "  So  you  sleep  and 
rest  ?    It  is  enough.    The  hour  has  come  ;  behold,  the  Son  of  man  is 

42  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners !     Rise,  let  us  be  going.    Behold,  my 

43  betrayer  is  near ! "  And  immediately,  when  he  was  still  speaking, 
Judas  ^  (one  of  the  twelve)  comes  up  accompanied  by  a  horde  with  swords 

44  and  clubs,  from  the  high  priests  ana  the  scribes  and  the  elders.  Now  his 
betrayer  had  ^ven  them  a  signal,  saying, "  Whomsoever  I  kiss,  that  is  the 

45  man  :  seize  him  and  get  him  safely  away."    So  on  arriving  he  immedi- 

46  ately  approached  him,  sa)dng  "  Rabbi,"  and  kissed  him  fondly.    And 

47  they  laid  hands  on  him  and  seized  him.  But  one  of  the  bystanders  drew 
his  sword  and  struck  the  slave  of  the  high  priest,  cutting  off  his  ear. 

48  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them,  "  Did  you  come  out  as  against  a 

49  robber,  with  swords  and  clubs  to  arrest  me  ?  Day  by  day  I  was  with 
you  in  the  temple  teaching,  and  you  did  not  seize  me. — However,  it  is 

50  in  fulfilment  of  the  scriptures."    Then  they  all  left  him  alone  and  fled. 

51  Yet  one  young  man  accompanied  him,  with  a  linen  cloth  thrown  round 

52  him  over  his  naked  body.  They  seize  him  also,  but  he  left  the  linen  cloth 
behind  him  and  fled  naked. 

53  And  they  led  Jesus  away  to   the  high  priest,  and   all  the  high 

54  priests  and  the  elders  and  the  scribes  accompany  him.  And  Peter 
followed  him  from  afar  till  he  was  inside  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest ;  then  he  sat  along  with  the  officers  and  warmed  himself  at  the 

55tightea  fire.  Now  the  nigh  priests  and  in  fact  the  whole  Suihedrin 
sought  for  witness  against  tfesus  to  get  him  put  to  death,  but  they  found 

56  none.    For  while  many  bore  false  witness  against  him,  their  evidence 

57  did  not  agree.    And  some  persons  stood  up  and  bore  false  witness  against 

58  him  ;  they  said,  "We  heard  him  say,  *  I  will  break  down  this  sanctuary 
made  by  hands,  and  after  three  days  I  will  build  another  made  by  no 

59,  60  hands.'"    Yet  not  even  thus  did  their  evidence  agree.    And  the  nigh 
priest  stood  up  in  the  midst  and  questioned  Jesus,  sayins,  "  Hast  thou  no 

61  answer  1  Of  what  do  these  men  bear  evidence  against  thee  ?  "  He  kept 
silence  and  made  no  answer.    Again  the  high  priest  questioned  him,  say- 

62  ing  to  him,  "  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ? "  And  Jesus 
said,  "  I  am  :  and  you  shaU  see  the  Son  of  man  sittvng  at  the  right  hand  of 
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63  the  Power  and  coming  wiih  the  dovdi  of  the  sky"    So  the  high  priest  rent 

64  his  vestments,  saying,  "  What  further  witnesses  do  we  need  ?  Y  ou  heard 
the  blasphemy  ;  what  is  your  opinion  ? "    And  they  all  condemned  him  to 

65  the  doom  of  death.  And  some  started  to  spit  on  him,  also  to  blindfold 
him  and  buffet  him,  and  then  say  to  him,  "Prophesy !"    Even  the  officers 

66  received  him  with  blows.  And  while  Peter  was  down  below  in 

67  the  courtyard,  one  of  the  maidservants  of  the  high  priest  comes ;  and  on 
seeing  Peter  warming  himself,  she  looked  at  him  and  says,  **  Thou  also 

68  wast  with  the  man  of  Nazaret,  Jesus."  But  he  denied  it,  saying,  "  I 
know  not — I  do  not  understand  what  thou  meanest."    Then  he  went  out 

69  into  the  fore-court.^    And  seeing  him  the  maidservant  began  once  more  to 

70  say  to  the  bystanders,  "  This  man  is  one  of  them."  But  he  again  per- 
sisted in  denying  it.  Then  after  a  little  while  the  bystanders  a^in  said 
to  Peter, "  To  be  sure,  thou  art  one  of  them.    Why,  thou  art  a  Qalilaean ! " 

71  But  he  began  to  curse  and  swear,  "  I  know  not  this  man  whom  you 

72  mean."  And  immediately  the  cock  crowed  for  the  second  time.  Then 
Peter  recollected  the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken  to  him,  '*  Before  the  cock 
crows  twice,  three  times  thou  shalt  deny  me."  And  as  he  thought  of  it 
he  wept. 

151       And  in  the  morning  the  high  priests  along  with  the  elders  and  scribes 
and  the  whole  Sanhedrin  immediately  held  a  consultation,  bound  Jesus, 

2  carried  him  away,  and  delivered  him  up  to  Pilate.    And  Pilate  ques- 
tioned him,  "  Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews  ?  "    And  in  reply  to  him  he 

3  says,  "  Certainly."     Then  the  high  priests  brought  many  accusations 

4  against  him.    And  again  Pilate  questioned  him,'  '*  Hast  thou  no  reply  ? 

5  Look  at  what  grave  accusations  they  bring  against  thee ! "    But  to  Pilate's 

6  wonder,  Jesus  made  no  further  reply,    r^ow  at  festival  time  he  used  to 

7  release  for  them  one  prisoner,  whom  they  begged  from  him.    And  there 
was  a  man  called  Bar- Abbas  imprisoned  along  with  the  rioters,  men  who 

8  had  committed  murder  in  the  riot.    So  the  multitude  went  up  and  began 

9  to  ask  him  for  his  customary  boon.    Pilate  answered  them,  "  Do  you 

10  wish  me  to  release  for  you  the  king  of  the  Jews?"  (for  he  saw  it  was 

11  for  envy  that  the  high  priests  had  delivered  him  up).  But  the  high 
priests  stirred  up  the  crowd  to  make  him  release  Bar- Abbas  for  them 

12  instead.    And  in  reply  Pilate  again  said  to  them,  "  Then^  what  am  I  to 

13  do  with  him  whom  you  call  *the  king  of  the  Jews'  ?"    And  again  they 

14  shouted,  "Crucify  him."     Said  Pilate  to  them,  "Why,  what  evil  has  he 

15  done  ? "  But  they  shouted  vehemently.  "  Crucify  him."  So,  as  Pilate 
wanted  to  satisfy  the  crowd,  he  released  for  them  Bar- Abbas ;  and  after 
scourging  Jesus  he  delivered  him  up  to  be  crucified. 

16  Now  the  soldiers  led  him  away  inside  the    palace  (that  is,  the 

17  praetorium).    Then  calling  the  whole  cohort  together,  they  clothe  him  in 

18  purple,  and  after  plaiting  a  wreath  of  thorns  niey  put  it  on  him  ;  and 

19  they  began  to  salute  him,  "  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews  1 "  And  they  smote 
his  head  with  a  reed,  and  they  spat  on  him,  and  they  did  nomage 

20  to  him  on  bended  knee.  Then  after  their  mockery  of  him,  they 
stripped  off  the  purple  and  put  his  own  garments  upon  him.  And 

21  they  lead  him  out  to  crucify  him,  and  force  a  passer-by  to  carry  his  cross, 
namely  Simon  a  Cyrenian  who  was  on  his  way  from  the  country  (the 

22  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus).     So  they  bring  him  to  the  place 

23  Golgotha  (which  when  translated  means,  "  The  place  of  a  skull ").    Then 

24  they  offered  him  wine  flavoured  with  myrrh,  but  he  would  not  take  it. 
And  they  crucify  him,  and  distribute  his  garments  amony  them  by  cading 
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25  lots  over  th&m  for  each  man's  share.    (It  was  the  third  hour,  when  they 

26  crucified  him.)    And  the  title  of  his  crime  was  inscribed,  THE  KING 

27  OF  THE  JEWS.    Also  they  crucify  along  with  him  two  robbers,  one  on 

29  his  right  hand  and  one  on  his  left.  And  the  passers-by  heaped  abuse 
on  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  **  Ha  !  thou  who  wouldst  bi'cak 

30  down  the  sanctuary  and  build  it  in  tnree  days,  save  thyself  and  come 

31  down  from  the  cross ! "  Similarly,  the  high  priests  also  mocked  him 
among  themselves  with  the  scribes,  saying,  "Others  he  saved,  himself 

32  he  cannot  save  1  Let  '  the  Christ,' '  the  king  of  Israel,'  come  down  now 
from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe  I "  Those  also  who  were 
crucified  with  him  kept  denouncing  him. 

33  And  when  the  sixth  hour  came,  a  darkness  covered  the  whole  land  till 

34  the  ninth  hour.  And  at  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  EUH,  el&i,  hvma  sabachihanei  f  "  (which  when  translated  means, "  My  Gody 

35  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ? ")    And  on  hearing  it  some  of  the 

36  bvstanders  said,  "  Look,  he  is  calling  Elijah ! "  Then  one  man  ran, 
filled  a  spon^  full  of  vinegar^  put  it  on  a  reed,  and  offered  him  it 
to  drinkf  saymg,  "  Hold !   let  us  see  if  Elijah  does  come  to  take  him 

37, 38  down."    But  Jesus  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  expired.    And  the  veil  of  the 

39  sanctuary  was  torn  in  two,  from  top  to  bottom.  Now  when  the  centurion, 
who  had  been  standing  by  opposite  him,  saw  that  he  thus  expired,  he  said, 

40  "  This  man  was  certaimy  a  son  of  God."  Now  there  were  also  women 
looking  on  from  a  distance.    Among  them  were  Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary 

41  the  mother  of  James  the  younger  and  of  Joses,  and  also  SalomS  (women 
who  used  to  follow  him  when  he  was  in  Galilee  and  minister  to  him), 
as  well  as  many  other  women  who  had  come  up  with  him  to  Jerusalem. 

42  And  now  that  it  was  evening,  since  it  was  the  Preparation  (that  is, 

43  the  day  before  the  sabbath),  Joseph  of  Arimathaea — a  councillor  of  good 
position,  who  was  also  waiting  himself  for  the  reign  of  God — took  courage 

44  and  went  in  to  Pilate  and  asked  for  the  body  of  Jesus.  Pilate  was 
astonished  that  he  was  dead  already,  and  summoning  the  centurion 

45  he  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  been  dead  for  any  time.    And  on  ascer- 

46  taining  it  from  the  centurion,  he  granted  the  con^  to  Joseph.  And  he 
brought  a  linen  cloth,  took  him  down,  wrapt  him  in  the  linen  cloth, 
and  laid  him  in  a  tomb  which  had  been  hewn  out  of  a  rock.    Then  he 

47  rolled  a  stone  against  the  entrance  to  the  tomb.  (Now  Mary  of  Magdala 
and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses  were  looking  to  see  where  he  was  laid.) 

16  1       And  when  the  sabbath  had  elapsed,  Mary  of  Magdala  and  Mary  the 

2  mother  of  James  and  SalomS  bought  spices,  to  go  and  anoint  him. 
And  very  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  go  to  the  tomb  when 

3  the  sun  was  up.    And  they  were  saying  to  themsSves,  "  Who  will  roll 

4  away  the  stone  for  us  from  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  V*  But  on  looking 
up  they  observe  that  the  stone  had  been  rolled  back  (rolled,  for  it  was 

5  very  large).    And  when  they  entered  the  tomb  they  saw  a  young  man 

6  sitting  on  the  right,  clothed  in  a  white  robe ;  and  they  were  appalled. 
But  he  says  to  them,  "  Be  not  appalled  I  you  are  seeking  Jesus  the  man 
of  Nazaret,  the  crucified  ;  he  has  risen,  he  is  not  here.    Look  1  here  is  the 

7  place  where  they  laid  him.  But  go  your  wav,  tell  his  disciples  and 
reter,  *  He  goes  before  you  into  Galilee  ;  you  shall  see  him  there,  as  he 

8  told  you.' "  Then  they  went  out  and  fled  from  the  tomb,  for  trembling 
and  amazement  possessed  them.  And  they  said  nothing  to  anyone, 
for  they  were  afraid.  .  .  . 


[75-90  A.D.] 
MATTHEW 


The  aathor  is  no  Pharisaic  Jewish  Christian.  His  desire  is  to  represent  the 
advanced  and  universal  form  of  Jewish  Christianity,  to  guard  it,  to  give  it  a 
firmer  consciousness  of  its  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to  oppose  Judaism. 
With  this  point  of  view,  his  work  maintains  throughout  a  character  that  lies 
above  all  party-extremes.  ''Catholic":  that  is  the  final  impression  which 
this  writing  over  and  again  presents  most  unmistakably,  whether  we  look  at 
its  teaching  on  the  church,  its  idea  of  Peter's  primacy,  its  Christology  and 
Trinity  (pointing  already  in  the  direction  of  later  dogma),  or  lastly  its  ethics. 

Many  features  that  at  first  strike  one  as  due  to  Jewish  and  OT  thought, 
may  quite  well  be  explained  by  the  requirements  of  the  church,  which 
was  accustomed  from  the  outset  to  seek  its  own  early  history  in  the  OT. 
Our  first  gospel  is  properly  a  book  upon  the  OT  possessions  and  inheritance 
of  the  new  religion.  In  fact,  not  merely  does  the  whole  life  of  Jesus  appear  to  be 
determined  by  the  prophecies  of  the  OT — that  is  the  general  rule,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  synoptic  representation — but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  materials 
common  to  the  synoptists  have  been  expanded  in  a  variety  of  ways,  after  the 
style  of  the  OT  historical  writings  ;  candidly,  they  have  undergone  alterations 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  OT  reminiscences  in  still  larger  uiunbers.  What- 
ever stands  debited  to  the  Messiah  in  the  OT,  must  be  discovered  to  his  credit 
in  the  evangelic  history,  and  OT  vouchers  must  be  adduced  for  all  the  deeds 
and  fortunes  of  the  Messiah  that  are  fixed  in  the  church's  faith.— Hdtsmann. 
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1-4"  Th«  preparation  of  Jesus :  his  birth— homage  and  persecution, 

baptism  by  John, 
temptation. 

4i3_9M  The  Qaliioan  ministry  i 

412-35         introductory,  call  of  first  disciples, 
5_7  a  cycle  of  sayings— the  "sennon  on  the  mount." 

Kal  iyivero  Hre  iriXeffev  kt\  (7"). 
3.934  a  cyde  of   incidents— chiefly  (ten)  miracles:    in 

Eapharnahom  and  neighbourhood. 
935-88         introductory, 
10-18"  commission  to  the  twelve  apostles,     icoi  iyivero 

kt\  (11*). 
IX  Jesus  and  John — unbelief  of  age. 

r  Sabbath : 
12  conflict  with  Pharisees  on-!  expulsion  of  devils : 

Idemand  for  signs. 
18  a  cycle  of  seven  parables,     xal  iy4wero  rrX  (18"). 

14^-18*  murder  of  John — miracles  of  Jesus  :  visit  and  con- 

troversy of  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
at  Caesarea  Philippi — the  transfiguration — miracles, 
a  cycle  of  sayings,      xal  iyhero  ktX  (19^). 

19^-25^  The  Judaoan  ministry  1    a  cyde  of   sayings  —  at   Jericho :    the 

triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
21^^-22*"  purging  of  temple — controversy  with  priests,  with 

Herodians,  Sadducees,  Pharisees. 
28-24  A  cyde  of  seven  Woes  against  scribes  and  Pharisees. 

the  apocalypse  of  Jeeus. 
25  the  parables  of  the  virgins  and  the  talents — the  last 

judgment,     jcal  iyiwero  kt\  (26^). 

/at  Bethany :  in  the  upper  room — the  last 
supper. 

in  the  garden — the  agony  and  the  be- 
trayal. 

in  the  house  of  Eaiaphas — the  trial, 
Peter's  denial. 

before  Pilate — the  suicide  of  Judas — 
Jesus  and  Bar- Abbas. 

^the  crucifixion,  death  and  burial. 

28  After  deatli  t  appearance  of  angel,  of  Jesus,  to  women  : 

„        „       Jesus  to  the  eleven  apostles :  his  final 
charge. 


26-27  The  passion  of  Jeeus  1 
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1  1  The  birth-roll  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham  : 

2  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  and  Jacob  begat  Judah 

3  and  his  brothers,  and  Judah  begat  Perez  and  Zerah  by  Tamar,  and  Perez 

4  begat  Hezron,  and  Hezron  be^t  Ram,  and  Ram  begat  Aminadab,  and 

5  Aminadab  begat  Nahshon,  and  Nahshon  begat  Salmon,  and  Salmon  begat 

6  Boaz  by  Rahab,  and  Boaz  begat  Obed  by  Ruth,  and  Obed  begat  Jesse,  and 
Jesse  begat  David  the  king.  And  David  begat  Solomon  by 

7  Uriah's  wife,  and  Solomon  begat  Rehoboam,  and  Rehoboam  begat  Abijah, 

8  and  Abijah  begat  Asa,  and  Asa  begat  Jehoshaphat,  and  Jehoshaphat  begat 

9  Joram,  and  Joram  begat  Uzziah,  and  Uzziah  begat  Jotham,  and  Jotham 

10  beeat  Ahaz,  and  Ahaz  begat  Hezekiah,  and  Hezekiah  begat  Manasseh, 

11  ana  Manasseh  begat  Amon,  and  Amon  begat  Josiah,  ana  Josiah  begat 
Jechoniah  and  his  brothers  at  the  time  of  the  transportation  to  Babylon. 

12  And  after  the  transportation  to  Babylon,  Jechoniah  begat 

13  Shealtiel,  and  Shealtiel  begat  Zerubbabel,  and  Zerubbabel  be£;at  Abiud, 

14  and  Abiud  begat  Eliakim,  and  Eliakim  begat  Azor,  and  Azor  b^t 

15  Zadok,  and  Zadok  begat  Achim,  and  Achim  begat  Eliud,  and  Ehud 

16  begat  Eleazar,  and  Eleazar  begat  Matthan,  and  Matthan  begat  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  begat  Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  of  whom  Jesus,  who  is  called 
"  Christ,"  was  bom. 

17  So  all  the  generations  from  Abraham  to  David  are  fourteen  genera- 
tions, and  from  David  to  the  transportation  to  Babylon  fourteen  genera- 
tions, and  from  the  transportation  to  Babylon  to  the  Christ  fourteen 
generations. 

18  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  in  this  way.  When  Mary  his 
mother  had  been  betrothed  to  Joseph,  she  was  found  to  be  with  child  by 

19  the  holy  Spirit  before  they  came  together.  As  Joseph  her  husband  was 
an  upright  man  and  yet  unwilling  to  expose  her  publicly,  he  meant  to 

20  divorce  ner  secretly.  But  after  he  nad  planned  this,  lo,  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  saying, 

"  Joseph,  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  Maiy  thy  wife, 

21  For  what  is  begotten  in  her  is  by  the  holy  Spirit : 

And  she  shall  bear  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus, 
For  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 

22  The  whole  of  this  came  to  pass  in  order  that  what  was  spoken  by  the 
Lord  through  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled  ;  when  he  said, 

23  Lo/  the  maiden  shall  be  with  child  and  bear  a  eon, 

And  they  shall  call  his  namve  Immanuel 

24  (which  when  translated  means,  **  Ood  with  us  *\  And  on  awakening 
from  sleep  Joseph  did  as  the  angel  of  the  Lora  commanded  him  ;  he 

25  took  his  wife,  and  did  not  know  her  until  she  had  borne  a  son,  and  he 
called  his  name  Jesus. 
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2  1        Now  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea  during  the  days 

of  Herod  the  king,  lo,  magicians  from  the  East  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 

2  saying,  "  Where  is  the  newly-born  king  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  saw  his  star 

3  in  the  East  and  we  have  come  to  do  him  reverence."    And  on  hearing  it 

4  Herod  the  king  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him.  And  he 
gathered  all  the  hi^h  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people  together,  and 
began  to  make  inquiries  of  them  as  to  where  the  Christ  was  to  be  bom. 

6  And  they  said  to  him,  "  In  Bethlehem  of  Judaea :  for  thus  it  is  written 
through  the  prophet, 

6  And  thou  Bethlehem,  land  of  Judah, 

Art  hy  no  means  least  among  the  rulers  of  Judah  ; 
For  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  ruler , 

One  who  shall  shepherd  my  jteople  IsraelJ^ 

7  Then  Herod  secretly  called  the  magicians  and  ascertained  from  them 

8  the  time  of  the  star's  appearing,  ^d  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  and 
said,  "  Qo  and  make  accurate  inquiries  about  the  child ;  and  after  you 
have  found  him,  bring  me  word,  that  I   also  may  go  and   do  him 

9  reverence."  Now  when  they  heard  tne  king  they  went  on  their  way.  And 
lo,  the  star  which  they  haa  seen  in  the  East  went  before  them,  until  it 

10  came  and  stood  still  over  the  place  where  the  child  was.    And  on  seeing 

11  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  very  great  joy.  And  on  entering  the  house  they 
saw  the  child  with  Marv  his  mother,  and  they  fell  down  and  did  hini 
reverence,  and  opened  their  caskets  and  oflfeied  him  gifts  of  gold  and 

12  frankincense  and  myrrh.  And  on  being  divinely  instructed  in  a  dream 
not  to  return  to  Herod,  they  retired  to  their  own  country  by  another  road. 

13  Now  after  they  had  retired,  lo,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appears  in  a 
dream  to  Joseph,  saying,  '*  Rise  up,  take  the  child  and  his  mother  and 
flee  to  Egypt ;  and  stay  there  till  I  tell  thee.    For  Herod  is  about  to 

14  seek  the  child,  to  destroy  him."    And  he  rose  up,  took  the  child  and  his 

15  mother  by  night  and  retired  to  Egypt,  where  he  stayed  until  the  death 
of  Herod  ;  that  what  was  spoken  by  tne  Lord  through  the  prophet  might  be 

16  fulfilled,  when  he  said.  Out  of  Egypt  I  called  my  son.  Then  Berod 
saw  that  the  magicians  had  trifl^  with  him  ;  and  he  was  mightily  enraged, 
and  sent  out  and  slew  all  the  male  children  in  Bethlehem  and  all  its 
neighbourhood,  from  two  years  of  age  and  under^according  to  the  time 

17  which  he  had  ascertained  from  the  magicians.  Then  what  was  spoken 
through  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  fulfilled,  when  he  said, 

18  A  voice  was  heard  in  Ramahy 

Weeping  and  great  mmiming — 
Baehel  weeping /or  her  children; 

And  she  refused  to  he  consoled,  for  they  live  no  more, 

19  But  when  Herod  died,  lo,  an  angel  of  the  Lord  appears  in  a  dream  to 

20  Joseph  in  E^rpt,  saying,  "  Bise  up,  take  the  child  and  his  mother  and  go 
into  the  land  of  Israel,  for  those  who  sought  the  child's  life  are  dead." 

21  And  he  rose  up,  took  the  child  and  his  mother  and  entered  the  land  of 

22  Israel.  But  when  he  heard  that  Archelaus  was  reigning  over  Judaea  in 
succession  to  his  father  Herod,  he  was  afraid  to  go  there  ;  and  on  being 
divinely  instructed  in  a  dream,  he  retired  into  the  districts  of  Galilee. 

23  So  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazaret ;  that  what  was  spoken 
through  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled,  "  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene." 

3  1       Now  in  those  days  John  the  baptizer  arrives,  preaching  in  the  wilder- 
2, 3  ness  of  Judaea,  "  Kepent,  for  the  reign  of  heaven  is  near."    (For  this 

is  he  who  was  spoken  of  through  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the  words  : 
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The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  vnldemess  : 
"  Make  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
Make  level  hie  paths  / ") 

4  Now  he,  John,  had  his  clotning  made  of  cameVs  hair,  with  a  leather 
girdle  round  his  loins,  and  his  food  consisted  of  locusts  and  wild  honey. 

5  Then  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  and  all  the  country  surrounding  the 

6  Jordan  began  to  go  out  to  him ;  and  they  were  baptized  by  him  in 

7  the  river  Jordan,  as  they  confessed  their  sins.  But  when  he  saw 
many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  coming  for  baptism,  he  said  to 
them, 

"  You  oflfepring  of  vipers,  who  has  directed  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come? 

8  Bear  fruit,  then,  befitting  your  repentance : 

9  And  presume  not  to  say  to  yourselves,  *  We  have  Abraham  as  our 

father,' 
For  I  tell  you,  Gkxi  can  raise  up  children  for  Abraham  from  these 
stones! 

10  Even  already  is  the  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees : 

So  shall  each  tree  be  hewn  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  unless  it  bear 
sound  fruit. 

11  With  water  I  baptize  you  for  repentance  ; 

But  he  who  comes  aiter  me  is  mightier  than  I, 
Whose  sandals  I  am  not  fit  to  carry : 
He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  holy  Spirit  and  fire — 

12  Whose  winnowing  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  cleanse  out  his 

threshing-floor. 
He  will  gather  his  com  into  the  granaxy. 
But  the  straw  he  will  bum  up  with  fire  unquenchable." 

13  Then  Jesus  arrives  from  Qalilee  to  John  at  the  Jordan,  to  get  baptized 

14  by  him.    But  John  tried  to  prevent  him,  saying,  "  I  neea  to  get  baptized 

15  by  thee,  yet  thou  comest  to  me  I  **    But  Jesus  answered  and  said,  "  Let  it 
be  so,  tor  the  present ;  thus  it  behoves  us  to  do  whatsoever  is  right." 

16  Then  he  gave  in  to  him.    And  when  Jesus  had  been  baptized,  he  imme- 
diately rose  up  from  the  water ;  and  lo,  the  skies  opened,  and  he  saw 

17  Qod's  Spirit  descend  as  it  were  a  dove  and  come  upon  him ;  and  lo,  a 
voice  spoke  out  of  the  skies, 

"  This  is  my  Son,  the  beloved, 
In  whom  I  delight." 
1 1       Then  Jesus  was  led  im  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 

2  tempted  bv  the  deviL    And  after  fasting  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 

3  he  at  last  hungered.    And  the  tempter  came  and  said  to  him,  '*  If  thou 

4  art  God's  Son,  give  orders  that  these  stones  become  bread."  But  in 
answer  he  said,  "  It  is  written  : 

Not  on  bread  alone  is  man  to  live, 
But  on  every  word  that  issv^esfrom  the  mouth  of  God." 
6  Then  the  devil  takes  him  to  the  holy  citv  ;  and  setting  him  on  the 

6  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  he  says  to  him,  "  If  thou  art  Goo's  Son,  throw 
thyself  down ;  for  it  is  written. 

He  shall  charae  his  angels  concerning  thee : 
Yea  on  their  ha/nds  they  shcUl  hea/r  0iee, 
Lest  ever  thou  strike  thy  foot  a>gainst  a  stone." 

7  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Agaili  it  is  written  :  Thou  shaU  not  make  trial  of  the 

8  Lord  thy  Ood."    Once  more,  the  devil  takes  him  to  a  very  high  mountain, 

9  and  shows  him  all  the  realms  of  the  world  and  their  grandeur  ;  and  he 
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said  to  him,  "  All  these  I  will  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  do 

10  me  reverence.''  Then  Jesus  says  to  him,  **  Satan^  begone  I  for  it  is 
written :  Thou  shalt  do  reverence  to  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  arid  him  only  shalt 

11  thou  uwrship/'  Then  the  devil  leaves  him ;  and  lo,  angels  came  and 
ministered  to  him. 

12  Now  when  he  heard  that  John  had  been  delivered  up,  he  retired  to 

13  Qalilee.  And  on  leaving  Nazaret  he  came  and  dwelt  in  Kapharnahum 
which  lies  beside  the  sea  in  the  territory  of  Zebulun  and   Naphtali ; 

14  that  what  was  spoken  through  Isaiah  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled, 
when  he  said, 

15  The  lamd  of  Zebulun  and  the  Icmd  of  NaphtaU, 
Towards  the  sea,  across  the  Jordan, 

GcUilee  of  (he  Oentiles : 

16  The  people  who  sat  in  da/rkness 

Saw  a  great  light ; 
And  to  those  who  sat  in  the  region  cmd  the  shadow  of  death, 
To  them  light  rose. 

17  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach  and  say,  "  Repent,  for  the  reign 
of  heaven  is  near." 

18  Now  as  he  walked  beside  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  two  brothers, 
Simon  (who  is  called  Peter)  and  Andrew  his  brother,  casting  a  fishing- 

19  net  into  the  sea ;  for  they  were  fishers.    And  he  says  to  them,  "  Come 

20  after  me  and  I  will  make  you  fishei-s  of  men."    So  they  immediately  left 

21  the  nets  and  followed  him.  And  going  on  from  there  he  saw  two  other 
brothers,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  with  his  brother  John,  in  the  boat 

22  with  Zebedee  their  father,  mending  their  nets  ;  and  he  called  thenu  So 
they  immediately  left  the  boat  and  their  father,  and  followed  him. 

23  Then  he  made  a  tour  through  the  whole  of  Galilee,  teaching  in  their 
8}'iiagogues,  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Reign,  and  healing  all 

24  manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of  infirmity  among  the  people.  And 
the  report  of  him  went  out  into  the  whole  of  Syria.  And  they  broiHght 
him  all  who  were  ill,  possessed  with  various  diseases  and  tormenting  pains, 
or  possessed  by  daemons,  or  epileptic  and  paralytic ;  and  he  healed  them. 

25  And  great  crowds  followed  hmi  from  Galilee  and  Dekapolis  and  Jeru- 
5  1  salcm  and  Judaea  and  from  across  the  Jordan.  Now  on  seeing 

the  crowds  he  went  up  the  mountain;   and  when  he  sat  down,  his 
2  disciples  approached  him.    Then  opening  his  mouth  he  taught  them, 

saying: 
8        "Happy  the  poor  in  spirit  I 

For  theirs  is  the  reign  of  heaven. 

4  Happy  the  mourners  I 

For  they  shaU  be  comforted, 

5  Happy  the  gentle! 

For  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

6  Happy  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  uprightness ! 

For  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

7  Happy  the  merciful ! 

For  they  shall  obtain  mercy. 

8  Happy  the  pure  in  heart ! 

For  they  shall  see  God. 

9  Happy  the  peacemakers ! 

For  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God. 

20 
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10  Happy  they  who  have  been  persecuted  on  account  of  uprightness ! 

tor  theirs  is  the  reign  of  heaven. 

11  Happy  are  you  when  men  shall  denounce  you  and  persecute  you 

and  say  all  manner  of  mischief  against  you  for  my  sake : 

12  Joy  and  rejoice  !  for  great  is  your  reward  in  the  heavens. 

For  thus  did  they  persecute  the  prophets  who  were  before  you. 
'13  You  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

But  if  salt  has  lost  its  savour, 

Wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ? 
It  is  no  longer  fit  for  anything, 

Save  to  be  thrown  out  and  trampled  under  men's  feet 

14  You  are  the  light  of  the  world  (a  city  built  on  a  mountain  cannot  be 

hiddenl 

15  And  men  ao  not  light  a  lamp  to  put  it  under  the  bushel,  but  on 

the  lampstand. 
And  it  shines  for  all  who  are  in  the  house  : 

16  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men, 

That  the)^  may  see  your  good  deeds,  and  magnify  your  Father 
who  is  in  the  heavens. 

17  Think  not  that  I  came  to  break  down  the  law  and  the  prophets : 

I  came  not  to  break  down  but  to  fulfil. 

18  [For  I  tell  you  truly,  till  sky  and  earth  pass  away. 

Not  an  iota,  not  one  upstroke  of  a  letter  shall  pass  away  from  the 
law,  till  all  come  to  pass. 

19  Whoever  then  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments  and  teach 

men  so, 
In  the  reign  of  heaven  he  shall  be  reckoned  least : 
But  whoever  shall  obey  and  teach  them. 
In  the  reign  of  heaven  he  shall  be  reckoned  greatest.] 

20  For  I  tell  you,  unless  your  uprightness  shall  excel  that  of  the  scribes 

and  Pharisees, 
You  shall  not  enter  the  reign  of  heaven. 

21  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  men  of  old, 

^Thou  shall  not  murder:  and  whoever  murders  shall  be  liable  to 
the  judges.' 

22  But  I  tell  you, 

Everjrone  who  is  angry  with  his  brother  shall  be  liable  to  the 

judges. 
And  whoever  says  to  his  brother,  *  Empty  fellow  ! '  shall  be  liable 

to  the  Sanhedrin, 
And  whoever  says  to  his  brother,  '  Idiot  1  *  shall  be  liable  to  the 

Qehenna  of  fire. 

23  So  if  thou  art  offering  thy  ffift  at  the  altar. 

And  rememberest  tnere  tnat  thy  brother  has  anything  against  thee, 

24  Leave  thy  gift  there  before  the  altar, 

And  go,  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother  first, 
Then  come  and  offer  thy  gift. 

25  (Come  quickly  to  terms  with  thine  opponent,  so  long  as  thou  art  with 

him  on  the  road  ; 
Lest  the  opponent  deliver  thee  up  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  to  the 
officer,  and  thou  be  thrown  into  prison  : 

26  I  tell  thee  truly,  thou  shalt  not  leave  that  place,  till  thou  hast  paid  the 

last  halfpenny.) 
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27  Ton  have  heard  that  it  was  said, 

*  Thou  shall  fiot  commit  adultery.^ 

28  But  I  tell  you, 

Everyone  who  looks  at  a  woman  for  lust  ^  has  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart. 

29  If  thy  right  eye  hinder  thee, 

Pluck  it  out  and  throw  it  from  thee : 
For  it  is  good  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  perish, 
Instead  of  thy  whole  body  being  thrown  into  Qehenna. 

30  And  if  thy  right  hand  hinder  thee. 

Cut  it  off  and  throw  it  from  thee : 
For  it  is  good  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members  perish, 
Insteaa  of  thy  whole  body  going  into  Qehenna. 

31  It  was  said  also, 

'  WhoeotT  shM  divorce  his  wife^  let  him  give  her  a  writing  of 
repiidiationJ 

32  But  I  tell  you. 

Everyone  who  divorces  his  wife,  except  on  account  of  fornication, 

makes  her  an  adulteress : 
And  whoever  marries  her  after  she  is  divorced,  commits  adultery. 

33  Once  more,  you  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  the  men  of  old, 

*  Thou  ehaU  ru)t forswear  thyself  but  shall  discharge  thy  vows  to  the  Lord.' 

34  But  I  tell  you, 

Swear  not  at  all : 
Neither  by  heaveUy  because  it  is  GotTs  throne, 

35  Nor  by  ecuih,  because  it  is  the  footstool  ofhisfeet. 

Nor  by  Jerusalem,  because  it  is  t^  city  of  the  great  King, 

36  Nor  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou  canst  not 

make  one  hair  white  or  black. 

37  Let  what  you  say  be  simply  *  yes '  or  *  no  * : 

Whatever  exceeds  that  is  from  the  evil  one. 

38  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said, 

'  An  eye  for  a^  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  J 

39  But  I  tell  you, 

Resist  not  the  evil  man ; 
Nay,  whoever  smites  thee  on  the  '  right  cheek, 
Turn  the  other  to  him  also. 

40  And  if  anyone  wishes  to  sue  thee  for  possession  of  thy  tunic, 

Let  him  have  thy  cloak  also. 

41  And  whoever  shall  force  thee  to  go  one  mile, 

Qo  two  with  him. 

42  Give  to  him  who  asks  thee, 

And  turn  not  away  from  him  who  would  borrow  from  thee. 

43  You  have  heard  that  it  was  said, 

'  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.' 

44  But  I  tell  you. 

Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  those  who  persecute  you, 

45  That  you  may  become  sons  of  your  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens : 
For  he  makes  ^is  sun  rise  upon  nig^rdly  and  generous. 

And  sends  rain  upon  just  and  ui\)ust. 

1  Omittiog  [[•^r^]].  t  OmiUing  [[««»]]. 
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46  For  if  you  love  those  who  love  you,  what  reward  have  you  ? 

Do  not  even  the  taz-catherers  do  that  ? 

47  And  if  you  salute  merely  your  brothers,  what  are  you  doing  beyond 

otliers  ? 
Bo  not  even  the  heathen  do  that  ? 

48  Y<m  are  to  he  perfect  then, 

As  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect. 

1  Take  care  not  to  practise  your  charity  before  men,  to  be  seen  by 

them: 
Otherwise  you  have  no  reward  with  your  Father  who  is  in  the 
heavens. 

2  So  when  thou  givest  alms, 

Make  no  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  do  the  hypocrites 
In  the  synagogues  and  in  the  thoroughuires,  that  they  may  be 
magnified  by  men : 
I  tell  you  trul)r,  they  get  their  reward. 

3  But  when  thou  divest  alms, 

Let  not  thy  left  nand  know  what  thy  right  hand  is  doing, 

4  That  thine  alms  may  be  in  secret ; 

And  thy  Father  who  sees  in  secret  shall  recompense  thee. 

6  And  when  you  prav, 

You  shall  not  be  lite  the  hypocrites ; 

For  they  like  to  pray  stanaing  in  the  synagogues  and  at  the  street 
comers,  to  appear  before  men  : 
I  tell  you  truly,  they  get  their  reward. 

6  But  thou,  when  thou  prayest, 

Go  into  thine  inner  chamber^  shut  thy  door, 
And  pray  to  thv  Father  who  is  in  secret ; 
And  thy  Father  who  sees  in  secret  shall  recompense  thee. 

7  In  praying  do  not  babble  by  rote  as  the  heathen  do. 

For  they  imagine  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  store  of  words : 

8  Now  be  not  like  them ; 

For  your  Father  knows  what  you  need,  before  you  ask  him. 

9  Pray  you  in  this  way,  then  : 

*  Our  Father  who  art  in  the  heavens, 
Thy  name  be  hallowed, 

10  Thy  reign  come, 
Thy  wifl  be  done, 

As  in  heaven  so  upon  earth  1 

11  Our  bread  for  the  morrow  give  us  to-day. 

12  And  forgive  us  our  debts 

As  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors ; 

13  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation. 

But  rescue  us  from  the  evil  one.' 

14  For  if  you  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 

Your  heavenly  Father  will  forgive  you  also : 

15  But  if  you  fomve  not  men,* 

Neither  will  your  heavenly  Father  forgive  your  trespasses, 

16  Now  when  you  fast. 

Put  on  no  dejected  looks,  like  the  hypocrites, 

^  Omitting  [[rk  iratpmwr^fMtrm.  «vT«rr]]. 
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For  they  disfigure  their  faces  to  appear  fasting  before  men  : 
I  tell  you  truly,  they  get  their  reward. 

17  But  thou,  when  thou  fastest, 
Anoint  thy  head  and  wash  thy  face, 

18  That  thou  mayest  not  appear  to  men  as  one  fasting,  but  to  thy  Father 

who  is  in  secret ; 
And  thy  Father  who  sees  in  secret  shall  recompense  thee. 

19  Store  up  no  treasure  for  yourselves  on  earth. 

Where  moth  and  rust  consume, 
And  where  thieves  break  in  and  steal : 

20  But  store  up  treasure  for  yourselves  in  heaven, 

Where  neither  moth  nor  rust  consumes, 
And  where  thieves  do  not  break  in  or  steal. 

21  For  where  thy  treasure  is. 

There  shall  thine  heart  be  also. 

22  The  lamp  of  the  body  is  the  eye : 
If  thine  eye  then  be  lioeral, 

Thy  whole  body  shall  be  lit  up ; 

23  But  if  thine  eye  be  ni^ardly. 

Thy  whole  body  shaU  be  darkened. 
If  the  light  in  thee  is  darkness, 
Then — what  a  darkness  1 

24  No  one  can  serve  two  masters : 

For  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other. 
Or  else  he  will  hold  to  one  and  despise  the  other. 
You  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

25  Therefore  I  tell  you, 

Be  not  anxious  for  your  life,  about  what  you  are  to  eat,^ 
Nor  yet  for  your  body,  about  what  you  are  to  wear : 

Is  not  life  more  than  food. 
And  the  body  than  raiment  ? 

26  Look  at  the  birds  of  the  air : 

They  sow  not,  reap  not,  gather  into  no  granaries, 
Yet  your  heavenly  Father  feeds  them. 
Are  you  not  worth  more  than  they  ? 

27  Which  of  you  can  add  one  ell  to  lus  stature  by  anxiety  ? 

28  Why  then  be  anxious  about  raiment  ? 

Mark  well  how  the  field-lilies  grow !  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin: 

29  Yet  1  teU  you,  even  Solomon  in  all  his  grandeur  was  not  robed 

like  one  of  these. 

30  Now  if  God  thus  arrays  the  ^rass  of  the  field,  which  lives  to-day  and 

is  thrown  to-morrow  into  the  oven, 
0  men  of  little  faith,  shall  he  not  much  more  array  you  ? 

31  Be  not  anxious  then  and  say, 

*  What  are  we  to  eat  ? '  or  *  What  are  we  to  drink  ? '  or  *  How  are 
we  to  be  clothed  ?  * 

32  (For  all  these  things  the  Gentiles  crave) 

For  your  heavenly  Father  knows  that  you  require  all  these. 

33  But  seek  his  reign  and  his  uprightness  first, 

And  you  shall  have  all  these  added  besides. 

34  Be  not  anxious  for  the  morrow,  then ; 

iOmittiDg[[«W»iWTi]]. 
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The  morrow  will  be  anxious  for  itself. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  day's  own  trouble. 

7  1  Judge  not, 

That  you  may  not  be  judged  ; 
2  For  with  what  jud^ent  you  judge, 
Tou  shall  be  judged, 
And  with  what  measure  you  measure, 
It  shall  be  measured  to  you. 
8  Why  look  at  the  splinter  in  thy  brother's  eye, 

And  mark  not  the  beam  in  thine  own  eye  7 
4  What  I  how  art  thou  to  say  to  thy  brother,  *Come,  let  me  pull  the 
splinter  out  of  thine  eye,* 
When  lo,  the  beam  is  in  tmne  own  eye  ? 
6  Hypocrite  I  pull  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  first. 

Then  inaeed  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  the  splinter  out  of  thy 
brother's  eye. 

6  Qive  not  what  is  holy  to  the  dogs. 

And  throw  not  your  pearls  before  swine ; 
Lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet, 
And  turn  to  tear  you  in  pieces. 

7  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you, 

Seek  and  you  shall  nnd. 
Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you : 

8  For  every  one  who  asks  receives. 

And  he  who  seeks  finds. 
And  to  him  who  knocks  it  shall  be  opened. 

9  Why,  what  man  of  you  will  hand  his  son  a  stone,  if  he  asks  him  for  a 

loaf? 
10  Or  will  hand  him  a  serpent,  if  he  asks  him  for  a  fish  ? 

If  you  then,  niggardly  as  you  are,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to 

your  children, 
How  much  more  shall  your  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens  give  good 

things  to  those  who  ask  him  ? 

12  All  then  that  you  would  have  men  do  to  you, 

Bo  also  to  them,  yourselves : 

For  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

13  Enter  by  the  narrow  gate : 

For  wide  ^  and  spacious  is  the  way  that  leads  to  destruction. 
And  those  who  are  entering  by  it  are  many  ; 

14  For  narrow  is  the  gate  and  strait  the  way  that  leads  to  life, 

And  those  who  are  finding  it  are  few. 

16  Beware  of  false  prophets,  men  who  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing. 
But  are  inwardly  ravenous  wolves. 

16  From  their  fruits  you  shall  recognise  them  : 

Do  men  gather  ^apes  from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles  ? 

17  So  every  good  tree  brmgs  forth  sound  fruits. 

But  the  rotten  tree  brings  forth  bad  fruits. 

18  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  bad  fruits, 

JTor  can  a  rotten  tree  bring  forth  sound  fruits. 

1  Omitting  [[J|  t^xnj. 
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19  (Each  tree  shall  be  hewn  and  thro^vn  into  the  fire, 

Unless  it  bear  sound  fruit) 

20  So  from  their  fruits  then  you  shall  recognise  them. 

21  Not  everyone  who  says  to  me,   *  Lord,  Lord ! '  shall  enter  the  reign  of 

heaven ; 
But  he  who  obeys  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens. 

22  Many  will  say  to  me  on  that  day,  *  Lord,  Lord  ! 

Did  we  not  fyrophesy  by  thy  name? 
And  cast  out  daemons  by  thy  name  ? 
And  work  many  miracles  by  thy  name  ?  * 

23  And  then  will  I  declare  to  them,  *  I  never  knew  you : 

Depart  from  rrUy  ye  warkei's  of  eviU 

24  Everyone  then  who  hears  these  words  of  mine, 

and  obeys  them, 
Shall  be  compared  to  a  shrewd  man, 

who  built  his  house  upon  the  rock : 

25  And  the  rain  fell. 
The  streams  rose, 

The  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that  house ; 
Yet  it  fell  not, 
For  it  was  founded  upon  the  rock. 

26  And  everyone  who  hears  these  words  of  mine, 

And  obeys  them  not, 
Shall  be  compared  to  a  thoughtless  man. 
Who  built  his  house  upon  the  sand  ; 

27  And  the  rain  fell. 
The  streams  rose. 

The  winds  blew  and  struck  upon  that  house, 
And  it  fell ; 
And  great  was  its  downfall." 

28  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus  finished  these  words,  the  crowds  were 

29  astonished  at  his  teaching ;  for  he  taught  them  as  one  who  exerted 
authority,  and  not  like  their  own  scribes. 

8  1        Now  when  he  came  down  from  the  mountain,  great  crowds  followed 

2  him.  And  there  was  a  leper  who  approached  and  began  to  do  him 
reverence,  saying,   "Sir,  if    thou   wilt,   thou  canst  make  me  clean." 

3  And   stretching    out    his    hand    he    touched    him,,  saying,   "  1   will : 

4  be  clean."  And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  made  clean.  And 
Jesus  says  to  him,  "  See  thou  tell  no  one ;  but  go,  show  thyself  to  the 
priest  and  offer  the  gift  that  Moses  commanded — as  a  proof  to  men." 

5  Now  when  he  entered  Kaphamahum,  a  centurion  came  to  him 

6  and  besought  him  saying,  "  Sir,  my  servant  is  lying  ill  at  home  with 

7  paralysis,  in  dreadful  torture."    He  says  to  him,  "  I  will  come  and  heal 

8  nim."  But  the  centurion  answered  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  not  fit  to  have 
thee  come  under  my  roof.    Only  say  the  word,  and  my  servant  shall 

9  be  cured.  For  indeed  I  am  myself  a  man  under  authority,  with  soldiers 
under    me :    I   say   to    this    man,    '  Go,'    and    he    ffoes ;    to    another, 

10  *Come,*  and  he  comes;  to  my  slave,  *Do  this,*  and  ne  does  it."  Now 
when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  marvelled ;  and  he  said  to  his  followers,  "  I 
tell  vou  truly,  I  have  not  found  such  faith  as  this  with  anvone  in  Israel. 

Ill  tell  you, 
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Many  shall  come /rom  east  and  west 

And  ledine  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  heavenly 
realm : 

12  But  the  sons  of  the  realm  shall  be  thrown  out  into  the  outer  darkness ; 

There  shall  the  weeping  be,  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth." 

13  And  Jesus  said  to  the  centurion,  "Go ;  be  it  done  for  thee,  as  thou  hast 

14  believed."  And  in  that  hour  the  servant  was  cured.  And  on 
entering  the  house  of  Peter,  Jesus  saw  his  wife's  mother  lying  in  bed  with 

16  fever.   And  he  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever  left  her ;  and  she  rose  and 

16  ministered  to  him.  Now  in  the  evening  they  brought  him  many  who 
were  possessed  by  daemons,  and  he  cast  out  the  spirits  with  a  word,  and 

17  healed  all  who  were  ill — that  what  was  spoken  through  the  prophet 
Isaiah  might  be  fulfilled.  He  took  our  tUneises  himselfy  and  our  diseases 
hore, 

18  Now  when  Jesus  saw  great  crowds  around  him,  he  gave  orders  to 

19  depart  to  the  opposite  side.    And  one  man,  a  scribe,  came  up  and  said  to 

20  him,  "  Teacher,  I  will  follow  thee  wherever  thou  goest."  Then  Jesus  says 
to  him, 

*'  The  foxes  have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  shelters, 
But  the  Son  of  man  has  no  ^>lace  to  lay  his  head.'' 

21  Another  of  the  disciples  said  to  him,  '*  Lord,  let  me  go  and  bury  my 

22  father  first."    But  Jesus  says  to  him,  "  Follow  me,  and  let  the  dead  bur^ 

23  their  own  dead."  And  he  embarked  in  a  boat,  followed  by  his 

24  disciples.    And  lo,  a  great  storm  rose  on  the  sea,  so  that  the  boat  was 

25  being  covered  with  the  waves.   But  he  was  asleep.    And  they  went  to  him 

26  and  woke  him,  saying,  "  Save,  Lord  !  we  are  perishing ! "  And  he  says 
to  them,  "  Why  are  you  timid,  0  men  of  little  faith  ?"   Then  he  rose  and 

27  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.  And  the 
men  marvelled  and  said, "  What  a  man  this  is  I  even  the  winds  and  the  sea 

28  obey  him  !  "  And  when  he  reached  the  opposite  side,  the 
countrv  of  the  Gadarenes,  two  men  possessed  by  daemons  met  him,  who  came 
from  the  tombs,  men  of  such  violence  that  no  one  could  pass  along  that 

29  road.    And  behold,  they  shouted,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee.  Son 

30  of  God  ?    Hast  thou  come  here  to  torment  us  before  the  time?"    Now 

31  far  away  from  them  a  drove  of  many  swine  was  grazing.  And  the 
daemons  besought  him,  '*If  thou  cast  us  out,  send  us  away  into  the 

32  drove  of  swine.  And  he  said  to  them,  "  Begone."  So  they  came  out 
and  went  off  into  the  swine,  and  lo  1  all  the  drove  rushea  down  the 

33  steep  slope  into  the  sea  and  perished  in  the  waters.  Then  the  herds- 
men fled  and  went  away  into  the  city  bringing  word  of  everything, 

34  and  of  those  who  had  been  possessed  by  daemons.  And  behold,  all  the 
city  came  out  to  meet  Jesus ;  and  when  they  saw  him,  they  besought 

9  1  him  to  remove  from  their  neighbourhood.  And  he  embarked 

2  in  a  boat  and  crossed  over,  and  came  to  his  own  city.  And  behold,  they 
brought  him  a  paralytic  man  lying  on  a  bed.  And  when  Jesus  saw 
their  faith,  he  said  to  the  paralytic  man,  '*  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son  : 

3  thy  sins  are  forgiven."    And  behold,  some  of  the  scribes  said  to  them- 

4  selves,  "  This  fellow  is  blaspheming."    And  when  Jesus  saw  what  they 
6  were  thinking  he  said,  "  Why  think  evil  in  your  hearts  ?    For  which 

is  easier,  to  say,  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,'  or  to  say,  *  Rise  and  walk '  ? 

6  But,  to  let  you  know  that  the  Son  of  man  has  authority  on  earth  to 

forgive  sins  ''—then  he  says  to  the  paralytic  man — "  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed. 

7,  8  ana  ^  home."    And  he  rose  and  went  away  home.    Now  when  the  crowd 

saw  it  they  were  awed,  and  they  magnified  God  who  had  given  such 
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9  authority  to  men.  And  as  Jesus  passed  along  from  there,  he  saw 

a  man  sitting  at  the  tax-office,  called  Matthew ;  and  he  says  to  him, 

10  "  Follow  me."  And  he  rose  and  followed  him.  Aiid  it  came  to  pass  as 
he  reclined  at  table  in  the  house,  there  were  many  tax-gatherers  and 

11  sinners  who  came  and  reclined  along  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples.  And 
when  the  Pharisees  saw  it,  they  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Why  does  your 

12  teacher  eat  with  the  tax-gatherers  and  sinners?"  But  when  he  heard 
it  he  said, 

"  The  strong  need  not  a  physician,  but  those  who  are  ill. 

13  Go  and  learn  what  this  means :  It  is  mercy  1  care  f or ,  not  sacrifice. 
For  I  came  not  to  call  upright  men  but  sinners." 

14  Then  the  disciples  of  John  approach  him,  saying,  *'  Why  is  it  that  we 

15  and  the  Pharisees  £Ei8t,  while  thy  disciples  fast  not  V "  Ana  Jesus  said  to 
them, 

*'  Can  the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn 

As  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ? 

But  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away 
from  them : 
And  then  will  they  fast. 

16  No  man  sews  a  piece  of  undressed  cloth  on  an  old  cloak ; 

For  the  patch  parts  from  it. 
And  a  worse  tear  is  made. 

17  Nor  do  men  pour  fresh  wine  into  old  wine-skins  : 

Otherwise  the  wine-skins  burst, 
The  wine  is  spilt,  and  the  wine-skins  are  lost. 
No,  they  pour  fresh  wine  into  new  wine-skins, 
And  Doth  are  preserved." 

18  As  he  was  speaking  thus  to  them,  behold,  a  president  came  and  began  to 
do  him  reverence,  saying,  "  My  daughter  has  this  moment  died.    But 

19  come  and  lay  thy  hand  on  her,  and  she  shall  live."    Then  Jesus  rose  and 

20  followed  him,  along  with  his  disciples.  And  behold,  a  woman  who  had 
had  a  hemorrhage  for  twelve  years,  came  behind  him  and  touched  the  tassel 

21  of  his  cloak ;  for  she  kept  saying  to  herself,  **  If  only  I  touch  his  cloak, 

22  I  shall  be  restored."  When  Jesus  turned  and  saw  her,  he  said,  "  Be  of 
good  cheer,  daughter ;  thy  faith  has  restored  thee."    And  the  woman  was 

23  restored  from  Uiat  hour.    And  when  Jesus  came  to  the  house  of  the 

24  president,  and  saw  the  flute-players  and  the  crowd  making  a  noise,  he 
said,  "  Retire ;  the  girl  is  not  dead,  but  asleep."    And  they  laughed  him 

25  to  scorn.     But  when  the  crowd  had  been  put  out,  he  went  in  and  took 

26  her  hand,  and  the  girl  rose.    And  the  report  of  this  went  out  into  the 

27  whole  of  that  land.  And  as  Jesus  passed  along  from  there,  two 
blind  men  followed  him,  shouting  and  saying,  "  Have  pity  on  us,  Son  of 

28  David  1 "  But  when  he  had  gone  into  the  house,  the  blind  men  came  up 
to  him;  and  Jesus  says  to  them,  "Do  you  believe  I  am  able  to  do 

29  this  ? "    They  say  to  him,  "  Yes,  Lord."    Then  he  touched  their  eyes, 

30  saying,  "  According  to  your  faith  be  it  done  for  you."  And  their  eyes 
were  opened.      And  Jesus  sternly  charged  them,  saying,  "  See  that  no 

31  one  knows  of  it."    They  went  out,  however,  and  spread  his  fame  through 

32  the  whole  of  that  land.  Now  as  they  were  going  out,  there  were 

33  people  who  brought  him  a  dumb  man  possessed  by  a  daemon.  And  when 
the  daemon  had  been  cast  out,  the  dumb  man  spoke.    And  the  crowd 

34  marvelled,  saying,  "  Never  was  such  a  sight  seen  in  Israel  I "  But  the 
Pharisees  said,  *' He  is  casting  out  the  daemons  with  the  help  of  the  ruler 
of  the  daemons." 
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35  And  Jesus  made  a  tour  through  all  the  cities  and  the  villages, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues,  preaching  the  glad  tiding  of  the  Reign. 

36  and  healing  all  manner  of  disease  and  all  manner  of  infirmity.  Ana 
when  he  saw  the  crowds  he  was  moved  with  compassion  for  them, 
because  they  were  harassed  and  prostrate,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 

37  Then  he  says  to  his  disciples, 

"  The  harvest  is  ample,  but  the  labourers  are  few  : 

38  Entreat  then  the  owner  of  the  harvest  to  thrust  out  labourers  into 

his  harvest." 
10  1  And  calling  his  twelve  disciples  to  him,  he  gave  them  authority  over 
unclean  spirits  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of  disease  and 

2  all  manner  of   infirmity.    Now   these  are  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles.    First  Simon  (who  is  called  Peter),  with  Andrew  his  brother, 

3  and  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  John    his    brother,    Pliilip    and 
Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew  the  tax-gatherer,  James  (the  son  of 

4  Alphaeus) and  Thaddaeus,  Simon  ("  the  zealot")  and  Judas  Iskariot  (who 

5  also  betrayed  himl    These  twelve  men  Jesus  sent  out,  after  charging 
them  in  these  woras  : 

"  Take  no  road  to  the  (J^entiles, 

And  enter  no  ci^  of  the  Samaritans  ; 

6  Rather  go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

7  And  as  you  go,  preach,  saying,  ^  The  reign  of  heaven  is  near.' 

8  Heal  the  sick,  raise  the  dead. 

Make  lepers  clean,  cast  out  daemons : 
You  received  without  fee, 
Give  without  fee. 
9, 10  Provide  yourselves  with  no  gold  or  silver  or  brass  in  your  girdles,  with 
no  wallet  for  your  journey,  nor  with  two  tunics,  nor  with  sandals,  nor 

11  with  staff ;  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  food.  And  whatever  city  or 
village  you  enter,  ascertain  who  is  worthy  in  it,  and  stay  there  till  you 

12  leave.    As  you  enter  the  household,  salute  it. 

13  Then  if  the  household  be  worthy. 

Let  your  peace  come  upon  it : 
But  if  it  be  not  worthy. 
Let  your  peace  return  to  you. 

14  And  whoever  shall  not  receive  you  or  listen  to  your  words. 

As  you  go  outside  that  house  or  that  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your 
feet; 

15  I  tell  vou  truly,  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Qomorra  shall  find  it  more 

t>earable  on  the  day  of  judgment  than  that  city. 

16  Lo,  I  despatch  you  like  sheep  amid  wolves  ; 

Be  shrewd  then  like  serpents,  and  guileless  like  doves. 

17  Beware  of  men : 

For  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  councils, 
And  scourge  you  in  tlieir  synagogues. 

18  Moreover  before  governors  and  kings  shall  you  be  brought  for  my  sake, 

For  a  witness  to  them  and  to  the  Qentiles. 

19  Now  when  the^  deliver  you  up, 

Be  not  anxious  how  to  speak  or  what  to  say  ; 

What  you  are  to  say  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour. 

20  For  it  is  not  so  much  you  who  speak, 

As  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which  speaks  in  you. 

21  Brother  shall  deliver  up  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  his  child  : 
Children  shall  rise  up  against  parents  and  have  them  put  to  death. 
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22  And  you  shall  be  hated  by  all  men  for  my  name's  sake ; 

But  he  who  endures  to  the  end,  he  shaU  be  saved. 

23  When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  to  the  next : 

For  I  tell  you  truly,  you  shall  not  nave  got  to  the  end  of  the  cities  of 
Israel,  before  the  Son  of  man  comes. 

24  A  pupil  is  not  above  his  teacher. 

Nor  a  slave  above  his  owner  : 
26       It  is  enough  for  the  pupil  to  be  like  his  teacher, 
And  the  slave  like  his  owner. 
If  they  sumamed  the  master  of  the  house  *  Beel-zebub,' 
How  much  more  those  of  his  household  ? 

26  So  fear  them  not :  for  nothing  is  veiled  that  shall  not  be  disclosed, 

Or  hidden  that  shall  not  be  known. 

27  What  I  tell  you  in  the  darkness,  speak  in  the  light : 

And  what  is  taught  you  in  a  whisper,  proclaim  on  the 
housetops. 

28  And  fear  not  those  who  kill  tne  body  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul : 

Rather  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna. 

29  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  penny  ? 

Yet  not  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father. 

30  Yes,  and  as  for  you,  the  hairs  of  your  head  have  been  all  numbered. 

31  Fear  not,  then  :  you  are  wortn  more  than  many  sparrows. 

32  Everyone  therefore  who  shall  confess  me  before  men, 

I  also  will  confess  him  before  my  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens : 

33  But  whoever  shall  disown  me  before  men, 

I  also  will  disown  him  before  my  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens. 

34  Think  not  that  I  came  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth, 

I  came  not  to  bring  peace  but  a  sword. 
36  For  I  came  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  hi$  father , 

Andths  daughter  against  her  mother , 
And  the  daugJUer-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law; 

36  Yea  a  man^s  enemies  shall  be  the  people  of  his  ovm  hous^ld, 

37  He  who  loves  father  or  mother  more  than  me, 

Is  not  worthy  of  me : 
And  he  who  loves  son  or  daughter  more  than  me. 
Is  not  worthy  of  me  : 

38  And  he  who  does  not  take  his  cross  and  follow  after  me. 

Is  not  worthy  of  me. 

39  He  who  has  found  his  life. 

Shall  lose  it : 
And  he  who  for  my  sake  has  lost  his  life. 
Shall  find  it. 

40  He  who  receives  you  receives  me^ 

And  he  who  receives  me  receives  him  who  sent  me. 

41  He  who  receives  a  prophet  because  he  is  a  prophet. 

Shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward  : 
And  he  who  receives  an  upright  man  because  he  is  an  upright  man, 
Shall  receive  an  upright  man's  reward  : 

42  And  whosoever  shall  ffive  one  of  these  little  ones,  were  it  only  a  cup  of 

cold  water,  oecause  he  is  a  disciple, 
I  tell  you  truly,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward." 
Ill  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus  finished  giving  instructions  to  his  twelve 
disciples,  he  removed  from  there  to  teach  and  preach  in  their  cities. 
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2  Now  when  John  in  the  prison-house  heard  of  the  deeds  of  the  Christ, 

3  he  sent  a  message  to  him  hy  nis  disciples,  "  Airt  thou  he  *  who  is  to  come  *  ? 

4  or  are  we  to  expect  someone  else  ?  "    And  in  answer  Jesus  said  to  them, 
"  Go  and  report  to  John  what  you  hear  and  see : 

5  The  blind  regain  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk, 
The  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear, 

The  dead  also  are  raised,  and  the  poor  have  glad  tidings  preached 
to  them, 

6  And  happy  is  he  who  is  repelled  by  nothing  in  me." 

7  Now  as  these  men  went  on  their  way,  Jesus  began  to  speak  about  John 
to  the  crowds : 

"  What  did  vou  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  view  ?    A  reed  being 
shaken  by  the  wind  ? 

8  Najr,  what  dia  you  go  out  to  see  ?    A  man  clothed  in  soft  robes  ? 

Lo,  those  who  wear  soft  robes  are  in  kings'  houses  I 

9  Nay,  why  did  you  go  out  ?  to  see  a  prophet  ? 

Yes,  I  tell  you,  and  far  more  than  a  prophet. 
10  This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written, 

Lo,  I  send  my  messenger  befsre  thyfacej 
Who  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee, 
111  tell  you  truly,  no  one  has  arisen  among  those  bom  of  women,  greater 
than  John  the  baptizer : 

Yet  he  who  is  least  in  the  heavenly  realm  is  greater  than  he. 

12  (And  from  the  days  of  John  the  baptizer  until  now,  the  heavenly  realm 
is  carried  by  storm,  and  the  violent  seize  on  it.) 

13  For  all  the  prophets  and  the  law  prophesied  till  John : 

14  Yea,  if  you  would  receive  it,  this  is  Elijah  who  is  to  come. 

15  He  who  has  ears,  let  him  hear. 

16  To  what  shall  I  compare  this  generation? 

It  is  like  children  sitting  in  the  market-places,  who  address  their  play- 

17  mates  and  say, 

*  We  piped  to  you,  and  you  did  not  dance : 

We  lamented,  and  you  beat  not  ^our  breasts.' 

18  For  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking. 

And  men  say,  *  He  has  a  daemon' : 

19  The  Son  of  man  came  eating  and  drinking, 

And  men  say,  *  Here  is  a  man  of  gluttony  and  wine,  a  friend  of 
tax-gatherers  and  sinners.' 

(Yet  wisdom  is  vindicated  by  her  deeds.)" 

20  Then  he  began  to  reproach  the  cities  in  which  most  of  his  miracles 
had  been  wrou^t,  because  theydid  not  repent. 

21  "  Woe  to  thee,  Khorazin  1    Woe  to  thee,  Bethsaida  1 

For  had  the  miracles  wrought  in  you  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
They  had  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes. 

22  Yet  I  tell  you.  Tyre  and  Sidon  shall  find  it  more  bearable  on  the  day 
of  judgment  than  you. 

23  And  thou,  Kaphamahum,  shaU  thou  be  raised  to  the  sky  f  thou  shaU  go 

down  to  Hades! 
For  had  the  miracles  wrought  in  thee  been  wrought  in  Sodom, 
It  would  have  lasted  until  this  day. 

24  Yet  I  tell  you,  the  land  of  Sodom  shall  find  it  more  bearable  on  the 
day  of  judgment  than  thou." 

25  At  that  season  Jesus  spoke  and  said, 

"  I  praise  thee,  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
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That  thou  didst  hide  these  things  from  wise  and  clever  men,  reveal- 
ing them  to  babes, 

26  Even  so,  Father  1— 

That  thus  it  pleased  thee. 

27  All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father, 

And  no  one  understands  the  Son  but  the  Father. 
Nor  does  anyone  understand  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whom  the  Son  may  choose  to  reveal  him. 

28  Come  to  me,  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  burdened. 

And  I  will  give  you  rest. 

29  Take  my  yoke  on  you  and  learn  from  me, 
For  I  am  gentle  and  humble  in  heart. 

And  you  thaUJmd  rest  for  your  souls: 
'  30       For  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  light.** 

12  1       At  that  season  Jesus  went  on  the  sabbath-day  through  the  cornfields ; 
and  as  his  disciples  hundred,  the^  began  to  pluck  ears  of  com  and  eat. 

2  Now  the  Pharisees  saw  it  and  said  to  him,  **  Lo  1   thy  disciples  are 

3  doing  what  it  is  wrong  to  do  u^n  a  sabbath.*'    But  he  said  to  them, 
''Have  you  not  read  what  David  did,  when  he  and  his  companions 

4  were  hungry  ?    How  he  went  into  the  house  of  God,  and  they  ate  the 
thow-breac^  which  neither  he  nor  his  companions  had  any  right  to  eat, 

5  but  only  the  priests  ?    Or  have  you  not  read  in  the  law  that  on  the 
sabbath-dav  the  priests  in  the  temple  desecrate  the  sabbath  and  are  guilt- 

6,  7  less?    And  1  tell  you,  a. greater  than  the  temple  is  here.    But  haa  you 

known  what  this  means.  It  is  mercy  I  care  for^  not  sacrifice^  you  would 

8  not  have  condemned  the  guiltless.    For  the  Son  of  man  is  lord  of  the 

9,  10  sabbath."  And  removing  thence  he  entered  their  synagogue.    And 

there  was  a  man  with  a  wither^  hand  ;  and  they  asked  him,  "Is  it  right 

11  to  heal  on  the  sabbath-day?" — ^in  order  to  accuse  him.    He  said  to  them, 
"  What  man  of  you  shall  there  be  who  has  one  sheep,  and,  if  this  falls  into 

12  a  ditch  on  the  sabbath-day,  will  not  lay  hold  of  it  and  lift  it  out  ?    How 
much  more  then  is  a  man  worth  than  a  sheep  ?    So  that  it  is  right  to 

13  do  good  on  the   sabbath-day."    Then  he  says  to  the  man,   "  Sti-etch 
out  thy   hand."     And  as  he  stretched    out,  it  was  restored    soimd 

14  like  the  other  one.     Now  the   Pharisees  went  out  and  took  counsel 

15  against  him.  how  to  destroy  him.    But  Jesus  perceived  it  and  retired 

16  thence ;  ana  many  followed  him,  and  he  healed  them  all,  charging 

17  them  not  to  make  him  known — that  what  was  spoken  through  the 
prophet  Isaiah  might  be  fulfilled,  when  he  said, 

18  Beholdy  m/y  servant  whom  I  have  chosen. 

My  helovedj  in  whom  my  soul  delights! 
I  wHl  put  my  mrit  upon  him^ 
Ana  he  shalCprocknm  justice  to  the  Oentiles. 

19  Se  shall  not  wrangle  nor  clamour^ 

Nor  shall  his  voice  be  heard  in  the  streets, 

20  A  bruised  reed  he  shcUl  not  break, 

And  smouldering  Jkuc  he  shall  not  quenchy 
TiU  he  bring  out  justice  triumphant: 

21  And  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles  hope, 

22  Then  one  possessed  by  a  daemon,  blind  and  dumb,  was  brought  him  ; 

23  and  he  healea  him,  so  that  the  dumb  man  spoke  ana  saw.    And  all  the 
crowds  were   amazed  and   said,    "Can  this  be  the  son  of   David?" 

24  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they  said,  "  This  fellow  is  casting  out 
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25  the  daemons  with  the  help  of  Beelzebub  the  ruler  of  the  daemons."  And 
aware  of  their  thouffhte,  he  said  to  them, 

'*  Any  realm  aivided  against  itself  comes  to  ruin, 
And  any  city  or  household    divided  against  itself  shall    not 
stand; 

26  And  if  Satan  casts  out  Satan,  he  is  divided  against  himself : 

How  then  shall  his  realm  stand  ? 

27  And  if  I  am  casting  out  the  daemons  with  the  help  of  Beelzebub, 

with  whose  help  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  ? 
Therefore  shall  they  be  your  judges. 

28  But  if  I  am  casting  out  the  daemons  with  the  help  of  Qod's  Spirit, 

Then  God*s  reign  has  already  reached  you. 

29  Whv,  how  can  one  enter  the  house  of  the  mighty  man  and  spoil  his 
goods,  imless  one  first  of  all  binds  the  mighty  man?  Then  indeed  he 
will  plunder  his  house. 

30  Whoever  is  not  with  me  is  against  me  ; 

And  whoever  gathers  not  with  me,  is  scattering. 

31  Therefore  I  tell  you, 

Every  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forj[iven  men. 
But  the  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven. 

32  And  whoever  speaks  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  shall  be 

forgiven : 
But  whoever  speaks  against  the  holy  Spirit,  shall  not  be  for- 
given, neither  in  this  age  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

33  Either  make  the  tree  sound  and  its  fruit  sound, 
Or  make  the  tree  rotten  and  its  fruit  rotten : 

For  by  the  fruit  the  tree  is  known. 

34  Of&prinff  of  vipers !  how  can  you  speak  what  is  good,  when  you 

are  bad? 
For  from  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaks. 

35  The  good  man  from  his  good  storehouse  produces  good, 

And  the  bad  man  from  his  bad  storehouse  produces  bad. 

36  I  tell  you,  for  every  useless  word  that  men  shall  speak. 

They  shall  render  account  on  the  day  of  judgment : 

37  For  bv  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  justified, 

Ana  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  oe  condemned.'* 

38  Then  some  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  answered  him,  "Teacher, 

39  we  would  see  a  si^  from  thee  ?  ^    But  he  answered  and  said, 

"  It  is  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  that  craves  a  sign : 
Yet  no  sign  shall  be  given  it,  save  the  sign  of  Jonah  the  prophet : 

40  For  as  Joruih  was  in  the  sea-Ttwngter's  helly  for  three  days  amd  three 

nightSj 
So  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  for  three 
days  and  three  nights. 

41  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up  at  the  judgment  along  with  this 

generation  and  condemn  it ; 
For  tnev  repented  at  the  preachinc  of  Jonah — 
And  io,  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here ! 

42  The  queen  of  the  South  shall  rise  up  at  the  judgment  along  with  this 

generation  and  condemn  it ; 
For  she  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon — 
And  lo,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here  1 

43  When  the  unclean  spirit  leaves  a  man, 
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It  passes  through  waterless  places  in  search  of  rest)  yet  fmds 
not  any. 

44  Then  it  says,  *  I  will  return  to  my  house,  that  I  left  * ; 

And  on  coming  finds  it  vacant,^  swept  clean  and  in  order : 

45  Then  it  goes  and  fetches  along  with  it  seven  other  spirits  more  hurt- 

ful tnan  it-self, 
And  entering  there  they  dwell — and  that  man's  last  state  becomes 
worse  than  his  first 
So  shall  it  be  also  with  this  evil  generation." 

46  While  he  was  still  speaking  to  the  crowds,  behold,  his  mother  and  his 

48  brothers  stood  outside,  tnring  to  speak  to  him.*    But  in  reply  he  said 
to  him  who  told  him,  "  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my  orothers  ?  " 

49  Then  stretching  his  hand  out  towards  his  disciples  he  said,  ^  Here  are  my 
mother  and  my  brothers  1 

60  For  whoever  shall  obey  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens, 

He  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother." 
13 1,2       On  that  day,  after  leaving  the  house,  Jesus  sat  by  the  seaside.    And 
great  crowds  gathered  to  him,  so  that  Jesus  entered  a  boat  and  sat 

3  down,  while  all  the  crowd  stood  upon  the  beach.    And  he  spoke  of  many 
things  to  them  in  parables,  saying : 

"  Behold,  a  sower  went  out  to  sow  1 

4  And  as  he  sowed 

Some  seeds  fell  along  the  path. 
And  the  birds  came  ana  ate  them  up. 
6  And  other  seeds  fell  upon  the  rocky  places,  where  they  had  not 

much  earth. 
And  shot  up  immediately  because  they  had  no  depth  of  earth  ; 

6  But  after  sunrise  they  were  scorched. 

And  because  thev  had  no  root,  they  withered  away. 

7  And  other  seeds  fell  upon  the  thorns. 

And  the  thorns  came  up  and  completely  choked  them. 

8  And  other  seeds  fell  upon  the  good  soil. 

And  began  to  produce  a  crop, 

Some  a  nundred.  some  sixty,  and  some  thirty  fold. 

9  He  who  has  ears,  let  iiim  hear." 

10  And  the  disciples  came  and  said  to   him,  *'  Why  speak  to  them   in 

11  parables  ? "    He  answered  and  said, 

"  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  reign  of  heaven. 
But  to  them  it  is  not  given : 

12  For  whoever  has. 

To  him  shall  be  given,  and  amply  given  ; 
But  whoever  has  not. 
From  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  has. 

13  This  is  why  I  speak  to  them  in  parables,  because  for  all  their  sight 
they  see  not  and  for  all  their  hearing  they  hear  not,  nor  do  they  imoer- 

14  stand.    Ana  with  them  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is  being  fulfilled,  which 
says: 

*  You  shall  hear  and  hear,  yet  never  understand^ 
You  shall  see  and  see^  yet  never  perceive,* 

15  For  dulled  is  the  heart  of  this  people, 
Their  ears  are  heavy  of  hearing, 

1  Omitting  |T»«/I|. 

*  Omitting  |X*rri»  Z(  ut  mit^'  *litv  n  lAA^rnf  9*u  x«'  m  Mt>.f  •/  r«v  \\ti  trr^Mm.rt9  l!,tirtZ9rit 
et  XmXiirmi]], 
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Hieir  eyes  have  they  shtU, 
Lest  haply  they  should  see  with  their  eyes 
And  hear  with  their  ears 
And  understand  with  their  heart  and  turn  agaiuy 
For  me  to  ewe  them, 

16  But  happy  are  your  eyes,  for  they  see ! 
And  your  ears,  for  they  hear  1 

17  For  I  tell  you  truly,  many  prophets  and  just  men  were  fain  to  see  what 

you  see,  yet  they  saw  not ; 
And  to  hear  what  you  hear,  yet  they  heard  not. 
18,  19  Listen  you  then  to  the  parable  of  the  sower.     When  anyone  hears  the 
word  of  the  Reign  and  understands  it  not,  the  evil  one  comes  and 
snatches  away  what  has  been  sown  in  his  heart.    This  is  he  who  was 

20  *  sown  along  the  path.'    And  he  who  was  *  sown  upon  the  rocky  places  * — 

21  this  is  he  who  hears  the  word  and  accepts  it  immediately  with  joy  ;  but 
he  has  no  root  in  himself,  he  lasts  merely  for  a  time ;  then  at  the  rise 
of  distress  or  persecution  for  the  word,  he  is  immediately  repelled. 

22  And  he  who  was  'sown  among  the  thorns' — this  is  he  who  hears  the 
word ;  yet  the  anxiety  of  this  world  and  the  deceit  of  riches  choke 

23  the  word,  and  it  becomes  unfruitful.  But  he  who  was  *  sown  upon 
the  good  soil ' — this  is  he  who  hears  the  word  and  understands  it,  who 
indeed  bears  fruit  and  brings  forth,  now  a  hundred,  now  sixty,  now 
thirty  fold." 

24  Ajiother  parable  he  set  before  them.    "  The  reign  of  heaven,"  he  said, 

25  "  is  compared  to  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field ;  but  while  men 
were  asleep,  his  enemy  came  and  sowed  darnel  also  among  the  com,  and 

26  went  away.    Now  when  the  corn  sprouted  and  came  to  fruit,  then  the 

27  darnel  appeared  as  well.  And  the  slaves  of  the  master  of  the  house  came 
and  said  to  him,  *  Sir,  didst  thou  not  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?    How 

28  does  it  contain  darnel,  then  ? '  And  he  said  to  them,  *  An  enemy  has  done 
this.'    The  slaves  say  to  him,  *  Wilt  thou  have  us  go  and  gather  it,  then  V 

29  *  No,'  he  says ;  *  while  you  are  gathering  the  darnel,  you  mi^ht  root  up  the 

30  com  along  with  it.  Let  both  of  them  grow  together  until  the  harvest ; 
then  at  the  harvest  time  I  will  tell  the  reapers.  Gather  the  darnel  first  and 
bind  it  in  bundles  for  burning  ;  but  collect  the  com  into  my  granary.'" 

31  Another  parable  he  set  before  them.  "  The  reign  of  heaven," 
he  said,  '*  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in 

32  his  field.  Though  smaller  than  any  seed,  yet  when  it  grows  it  is  greater 
than  the  vegetables,  and  it  becomes  a  tree  for  ike  birds  of  the  air  to  come 

33  and  rest  in  its  branches,"  Another  parable  he  spoke  to  them  : ''  The 
reign  of  heaven  is  like  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  concealed  in  three 

34  pecks  of  wheaten  flour,  till  the  whole  was  leavened."  All  these 
things  Jesus  spoke  to  the  crowds  in  parables,  and  except  in  parable  he  did 

35  not  speak  to  them — that  what  was  spoken  through  the  prophet  might  be 
fulfilled,  when  he  said, 

I  will  open  m/y  mo^Uh  in  pa/rahles^ 

I  will  speak  out  what  has  been  hidden  from  the  worlds s  foundation. 
38       Then  he  left  the  crowds  and  went  into  the  house.    And  his  disciples 
approached  him  and  said,  "  Explain  to  us  the  parable  of  the  darnel  in  the 

37  field."    And  he  answered  and  said,  "  He  who  sows  the  good  seed  is  the 

38  Son  of  man,  the  field  is  the  world,  as  for  the  good  seed — that  is  the 

39  sons  of  the  Realm,  the  darnel  is  the  sons  of  the  evil  one,  the  enemy  who 
sowed  them  is  the  devil,  the  harvest  is  the  close  of  the  age,  and  the 
reapers  are  angels. 
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40  Just  as  the  darnel  then  is  gathered  and  burned  with  fire, 

So  shall  it  be  at  the  dose  of  the  a^ 

41  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth  his  angels  and  they  shall  gather  out 

of  his  realm  all  hvndrancea  and  those  who  do  evUy 

42  And  they  shall  throw  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire ; 

There  shall  the  weeping  be,  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth. 

43  Then  shall  the  upright  mine  out  like  the  sun,  in  the  reign  of  their  Father. 
He  who  has  ears,  let  him  hear. 

44  The  reign  of  heaven  is  like  treasure  hidden  in  the  field,  which  a  man 
found  and  hid  ;  then  in  his  joy  over  it  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has,  and 

45  buys  that  field.  Once  more,  the  reign  of  heaven  is  like  a  merchan  t 

46  who  was  seeking  fine  pearls  ;  on  finding  one  very  precious  pearl,  he  went 

47  off  and  at  once  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  bought  it.  Once  more,  the 
reign  of  heaven  is  like  a  seine  cast  into  the  sea  and  collecting  fish  of  every 

48  kind ;  when  it  was  filled,  they  drew  it  up  on  the  beach,  sat  down,  and 
gathered  what  was  good  into  vessels,  throwing  away  the  bad. 

49  So  shall  it  be  at  the  dose  of  the  age. 

The  angels  shall  come  forth  and  separate  the  evil  from  among  the 
upright, 
60       And  they  shall  throw  them  into  the  furnace  of  fire ; 

There  shall  the  weeping  be,  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth. 
61, 62  Have  you  understood  all  this  ? "    They  tell  him,  "  Yes.**    And  he  said 
to  them,  **  Therefore  is  every  scribe  who  has  become  a  disciple  of  the  reign 
of  heaven,  like  a  man  who  is  master  of  a  household,  who  produces  from 
his  storehouse  new  things  and  old.*' 

63  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  finished  these  parables  he  set  out 

64  from  there.    And  on  entering  his  own  native  nlace  he  taught  them  in 
their  synago^e,  so  that  they  were  astonished  and  said,  "  Where  has  this 

66  man  got  uiis  wisdom  and  these  miracles  ?    Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son?    Is   not  his  mother  called  Mary?  and  his  brothers,  James  and 

66  Joseph  and  Simon  and  Judas?    And  are  not  his  sisters  aU  with  us? 

67  Where  then  has  this  man  got  all  this  ? "    So  they  were  repelled  by  him. 
But  Jesus  said  to  them,  '*  A  prophet  is  not  unhonoured  except  in  his  own 

68  native  place  and  in  his  own  household."    And  he  did  not  work  many 
miracles  there,  on  account  of  their  unbelief. 

14 1, 2       At  that  season  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  the  report  about  Jesus,  and 
he  said  to  his  servants,  "  This  is  John  the  baptizer  ;  he  has  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  that  is  why  miraculous  powers  are  active  in  him.*' 
3  For  Herod  had  seized  John  and  bound  him  and  put  him  in 

frison  for  the  sake  of  Herodias,    the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip, 
'or  John  had  repeated  to  him,  "  Thou  hast  no  right  to  have  her.*' 
6  Yet,  although  he  wanted  to  put  him  to  death,  he  feared  the  crowd  ; 

6  for  they  held  John  to  be  a  prophet.    Now  when  Herod's  birthday 
arrived,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  danced  in  public,  to  the  delight  of 

7  Herod.    Whereupon  he  promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her  whatever 

8  she  should  ask.    Instigated  by  her  mother,  she  says,  ''Give  me 

9  here  on  a  dish  the  head  of  John  the  baptizer.**    And  although  the 
king  was  sorry,  yet  for  the  sake  of  his  oaths  and  of  his  guests  he 

10  commanded  it  to  be  ^ven  her ;  so  he  sent  and  had  John  beheaded  in 

11  the  prison.    And  his  head  was  brought  on  a  dish  and  ffiven  to  the 

12  girl,  and  she  brought  it  to  her  mother.  And  his  disciples  came  and 
carried  away  the  corpse  and  buried  him ;  then  they  went  and  told 
Jesus. 

21 
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13  Now  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  retired  from  there  in  a  boat  to  a  desert 
place  in  private.    And  when  the  crowds  heard  of  it,  they  followed  him 

14  on  foot  from  the  cities.    So  on  disembarking  he  saw  a  large  crowd,  and 
16  moved  with  compassion  for  them  he  healed  their  sick  folk.    And  when  it 

was  evening,  the  disciples  came  to  him  saying,  "  It  is  a  desert  place,  and 
it  is  far  on  in  the  day.    Dismiss  the  crowds,  that  they  may  go  into  the 

16  villages  and  buy  themselves  food."    Jesus  said  to  them,  "  They  need  not 

17  go  away ;  give  them  something  to  eat,  yourselves."    They  say  to  him, 

18  "  We  have  onlyfive  loaves  here  and  two  fish."    He  said,  "  Bring  them 

19  here  to  me."  Then  he  commanded  the  crowds  to  recline  on  the  grass, 
took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fish,  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  after  the 
blessing  broke  the  loaves  and  gave  them  to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples 

20  to  the  crowds.    And  they  all  ate  and  were  satisfied.    Also,  they  took  up 

21  the  fragments  that  were  left  over,  twelve  baskets  fulL  (Those  who  ate 
numbered  about  five  thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children.) 

22  Then  ^  he  made  the  disciples  embark  in  the  boat  and  go  before  him  to 

23  the  opposite  side,  till  he  could  dismiss  the  crowds.  And  after  dismissing 
the  crowds,  he  went  up  the  mountain  to  pray  in  private.    Now  when 

24  evening  came  he  was  there  alone  ;  while  the  boat  was  by  this  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  sea,  harassed  by  the  waves  (for  the  wind  was  contrary). 

25  At  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  he  came  to  them,  walking  over  the  sea. 

26  And  when  the  disciples  saw  him  walking  over  the  sea.  thev  were  trouble. 

27  **  It  is  an  apparition  1 "  they  said,  and  shouted  for  fear.  But  he ' 
immediatelv  spoke  to  them.    "  Be  of  good  cheer ! "  says  he,  "  it  is  I,  be 

28  not  afraid."    Peter  answered  him  and  said,  "  Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  com- 

29  mand  me  to  come  to  thee  over  the  waters  I "  He  said,  "  Come."  Then 
Peter  got  down  from  the  boat  and  walked  over  the  waters  and  came  to 

30  Jesus.    But  he  looked  at  the  wind  and  got  afraid ;  and  as  he  began  to 

31  sink  he  shouted,  "  Lord,  save  me  ! "  Immediately  Jesus  stretched  out 
his  hand  and  caught  hold  of  him,  saying  to  him,  "  0  man  of  little  faith, 

32  why  didst  thou  doubt  ?  "    And  when  they  got  up  into  the  boat,  the  wind 

33  dropped.    And  those  who  were  in  the  boat  did  reverence  to  him,  saying, 

34  "  Certainly  thou  art  God's  Son  I "  And  on  crossing  over  they  came 

35  to  land  at  Qennesaret.  And  when  the  men  of  that  place  recognised  him, 
they  sent  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  and  brought  him  aJl 

36  who  were  ilL  beseeching  him  to  let  them  touch  only  the  tassel  of  his 
cloak ;  and  all  who  touched  were  quite  restored. 

15  1       Then  Pharisees  and  scribes  from  Jerusalem  come  to  Jesus,  saying, 

2  "  Why  are  thy  disciples  transgressing  the  tradition  of  the  elders  ?    For 

3  thev  wash  not  their  hands  when  they  take  a  meal"  And  he  answered 
ana  said  to  them,  "And  why  do  you  transgress  Qod's  commandment 
for  the  sake  of  your  tradition? 

4  For  God  said : 

Honowr  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and 

He  who  speaks  evil  offcUher  or  mother,  let  kim  swrely  die. 

5  Butyou  say : 

Whoever  says  to  his  father  or  his  mother,  *What  I  might  have 
used  to  aid  thee  is  a  gift  for  €k>d,' 

6  He  need  not  support  his  father. 

So  for  the  sake  oi  your  tradition  you  have  cancelled  GJod's  word. 

7  Hypocrites  1  finely  did  Isaiah  prophesy  about  you,  when  he  said, 

8  This  people  honovrs  m>e  with  their  lips, 

While  their  heaH  isfwr  oAiXJvgfrom  me ; 

1  Omitting  [[lifliW]].  ^  Omitting  [fi  'IfinSiJi, 
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9  Tet  in  vain  do  they  toorship  mey 

Teaching  doctrines  which  a/re  mere  hwman precepts" 

10  And  calling  the  crowd  to  him  he  said  to  them,  **  Listen  and  understand. 

11  What  goes  into  the  mouth  does  not  make  a  man  unclean ; 

But  what  issues  from  the  mouth,  that  makes  a  man  imdean." 

12  Then  the  disciples  came  and  said  to  him,  "  Knowest  thou  that  the 

13  Pharisees  took  offence  at  the  word  which  they  heard?  "  But  he  answered 
and  said,  "  Every  plant  which  my  heavenly  Father  has  not  planted  shall  be 

14  rooted  up.    Leave  them  alone  ;  they  are  blind  guides.^    And  if  a  blind  man 

15  guides  a  blind  man,  both  of  them  shall  fall  into  a  ditch."  And 

16  Feter  answered  and  said  to  him,  '*  Expound  the  parable  to  us."    And 

17  he  said,  **  Are  you  also  ignorant,  even  yet  ?  Do  you  not  understand 
that  whatever  enters  the  mouth  passes  into  the  beUy  and  is  thrown  out 
into  the  drain? 

18  Whereas  the  things  that  issue  from  the  mouth  come  out  of  the  heart, 

And  it  is  they  that  make  the  man  unclean. 

19  For  out  of  the  heart  come  wicked  designs,  murders,  adulteries,  forni- 

cations, thefts,  false  witness,  slanders : 

20  These  are  what  make  the  man  unclean. 

But  to  eat  with  unwashed  hands  does  not  make  the  man  unclean." 

21  And  Jeeus  went  out  from  there  and  retired  into  the  districts  of  Tyre 

22  and  Sidon.  And  behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  from  this  territory, 
crying  aloud,  "  Have  pity  on  me.  Lord,  Son  of  David  I    My  daughter  is 

23  cruell^  possessed  by  a  daemon."  But  he  answered  her  not  a  word.  And 
his  disciples  came  and  begged  him,  saying,  ''Send  her  away.    She  is 

24  crying  out  after  us."    But  he  answered  and  said,  "  1  was  onlv  sent  to  the 
26  lost  uieep  of  the  house  of  Israel."    Then  she  came  ana  kept  doing 

26  reverence  to  him,  saying, ''  Help  me,  sir."    He  answered  and  said,  "  It  is 

27  not  fair  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs."  And  she 
said,  ''  True,  sir ;  for  the  dogs  just  eat  the  crumbs  that  ml  from  their 

28  master's  table  1 "  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  her,  "  O  woman, 
great  is  thy  faith  I  Be  it  done  for  thee  as  thou  wilt."  And  her  daughter 
was  cured  from  that  hour. 

29  Then  removing  from  Uiere  Jesus  went  aloi^  to  the  sea  of  Qalilee ;  and 

30  going  up  the  mountain  he  sat  there.  And  large  crowds  came  to  him, 
having  with  them  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed  people,  and  many  others, 

31  whom  they  placed  at  lus  feet.  And  he  healed  them ;  so  that  the  crowd 
marvelled  as  they  saw  the  dumb  speaking,  the  maimed  sound,  the  lame 
walking,  and  also  the  blind  seeing ;  and  they  magnified  the  Qod  of  Israel. 

32  Now  Jesus  called  his  disciples  to  him  and  said,  ** I  have  compassion 
on  the  crowd,  because  for  three  days  now  they  have  stayed  by  me,  and  they 
have  nothing  to  eat    Nor  would  I  send  them  away  fasting,  lest  they 

33  faint  on  the  road."    And  the  disciples  say  to  him,  "Where  are  we  to  get 

34  bread  in  a  desert  to  satisfy  such  a  crowd  ? "  And  Jesus  says  to  them, 
"  How  many  loaves  have  you  ?"    " Seven,"  they  said,  "and  a  few  small 

35,  36  fish."    Then  he  charged  the  crowd  to  lie  down  on  the  ground.    And  he 
took  the  seven  loaves  and  the  fish,  and  giving  thanks  he  broke  them  and 

37  went  on  giving  to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the  crowds.  So  they 
all  ate  and  were  satisfied.    And  they  took  up  seven  large  baskets  full  of  the 

38  fragments  that  were  left  over.    (Those  who  ate  numbered  four  thousand 

39  men,  besides  women  and  children.)  Then  after  dismissing  the  crowd,  he 
entered  the  boat  and  went  to  the  territory  of  Magadan. 

16  1       And  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  approached  and— to  make  trial  of 

1  Omitting  |It«^^»]]. 
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2  him — ^reqneeted  him  to  display  for  them  a  sign  from  the  sky.    But  he 
answereoand  said  to  them, 

"  [[When  evening  comes  you  say,  *  It  will  be  fine, 
For  the  sky  is  red ' : 

3  And  in  the  morning,  '  It  will  be  stormy  to-day, 

For  the  sky  is  rea  and  clouded.* 
You  know  how  to  distinguish  the  appearance  of  the  sky, 
But  you  cannot  distinguish  the  signs  of  the  times.]] 

4  It  is  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation  that  craves  a  sign  : 

Yet  no  sign  shall  be  given  it,  save  the  sign  of  Jonah  the  prophet" 

5  And  he  left  them  and  went  away.  And  the  disciples  hiEui  gone 

6  to  the  opposite  side,  forgetting  to  take  bread.    Jesus  said  to  them. 

7  '*  See  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees."    Ana 
they  began  to  argue  amon^  themselves,  saying,  "We  did  not  take  any 

8  bread."    But  on  perceiving  it  Jesus  said, 

"  Why  argue  among  yourselves,  0  men  of  little  faith,  because  you 
have  no  bread  f 
0  Do  yon  not  yet  understand  ? 

Eio  you  not  yet  remember  the  five  loaves  of  the  five  thousand 
and  how  many  baskets  you  got  ? 

10  Or  the  seven  loaves  of  the  four  thousand,  and  how  many  lai^ 

baskets  you  got  ? 

11  How  is  it  you  do  not  imderstand  ? 
I  did  not  speak  to  you  about  bread. 

Nay,  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees." 

12  Then  they  realised  that  he  told  them  to  beware,  not  of  the  leaven  of  bread, 
but  of  the  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

13  Now  Jesus  had  come  into  thedistricts  of  CaesareaPhilippi ;  andhe  began 
to  ask  his  disciples  sa3rinff,  "  Who  do  people  sa^  that  the  Son  of  man  is  ?  " 

14  Thev  said,  "Some  Jolm  the  baptizer,  some  Elijah,  others  Jeremiah  or  one 

15  of  the  prophets."    He  says  to  them,  "  But  you — who  do  you  say  that  I 

16  am  ?"    So  Simon  Peter  answered,  "Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 

17  living  God."    Jesus  answered, 

"  Happy  art  thou,  Simon  Bar- Jona ! 

For  flesh  and  blood  did  not  reveal  that  to  thee, 
It  was  my  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens. 

18  And  I  tell  thee. 

Thou  art  Peter ;  and  on  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Community, 
And  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  succeed  against  it. 

19  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  heavenly  realm  : 

And  whatever  thou  shalt  prohibit  on  earth  shall  be  prohibited  in 

the  heavens. 
And  whatever  thou  shalt  permit  on  earth  shall  be  permitted  in 

the  heavens." 

20  Then  he  enjoined  the  disciples  to  tell  no  one  that  he  was  the  Christ. 

21  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  show  his  disciples  that  he  must  go 
away  to  Jerusalem  and  suffer  much  from  the  elders  and  high  priests  and 

22  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  on  the  third  day  rise.    Then  Peter  took  him 
and  started  to  rebuke  him,  saving, "  Qood  gracious,  Lord !  this  never  shall 

23  befall  thee  I "    But  he  turned  and  said  to  Peter, 

"  Get  behind  me,  thou  Satan  I    Thou  art  a  hindrance  to  me  I 
Thy  mind  is  not  on  the  affairs  of  God  but  on  the  affairs  of  men." 

24  Then  said  Jesus  to  his  disciples, 
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"  If  any  man  would  come  after  me, 
Let  nim  deny  himself,  take  up  hia  cross,  and  follow  me. 

25  For  whoever  would  save  his  life 

Shall  lose  it : 
And  whoever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake 
Shall  find  it. 

26  What  use  will  it  be  for  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  forfeit 

his  life? 
Or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life  ? 

27  For  the  Son  of  man  is  to  come  in  the  majesty  of  his  Father  with  his 

angels, 
And  then  shall  he  render  to  everyone  according  to  what  he  has  done. 

28  I  tell  you  truly,  there  are  some  of  those  who  stand  here,  who  shall 
not  taste  death,  until  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  with  his  royal 
power." 

17  1       And  after  six  days  Jesus  takes  Peter  and  James  and  John  his  brother 

2  aside  and  brings  them  up  a  high  mountain  privately.  And  he  was  trans- 
formed before  them,  and  his  lace  shone  like  the  sun,  while  his  garinents 

3  became  white  as  light.    And  behold,  Moses  and  Eliiah  appeared  to  them, 

4  talldng  with  him.  Then  Peter  broke  in ;  "  Lord,"  said  he  to  Jesus,  "  it 
is  fine  for  us  to  be  here.    Pray,  let  me  make  three  booths  here,  one 

5  for  thee  and  one  for  Moses  and  one  for  Elijah."  While  he  was  still 
speaking,  behold,  a  cloud  full  of  light  overshadowed  them ;  and  behold,  a 
voice  out  of  the  cloud  said, 

"  This  is  my  Son,  the  beloved, 
Li  whom  I  ddiffht :  hear  him." 

6  And  on  hearing  it  the  disciples  fell  on  their  face  and  were  terribly 

7  afraid.    So  Jesus  came  near  and  touched  them,  saying,  "  Rise,  and  be  not 

8  afraid."    Then  lifting  up  their  eyes  they  saw  no  one  except  Jesus  alone. 

9  And  as  they  were  descending  from  the  mountain,  Jesus  charged  them, 
saying,  "  Tell  the  vision  to  no  one  until  the  Son  of  man  rise  from  the 

10  dead."    And  the  disciples  asked  him,  *^  How  is  it  then  that  the  scribes 

11  say,  'El^ah  must  come  first'  ?"    And  he  answered  and  said, 

'*  Elijah  indeed  is  coming 
and  he  shall  restore  all ; 

12  But  I  tell  you,  Elijah  has  already  come, 

and  they  have  not  recognised  him,  but  have  done  whatever  they 
pleased  to  him. 
So  shall  the  Son  of  man  also  suffer  from  them." 

13  Then  the  disciples  realised  that  he  spoke  to  them  of  John  the  baptizer. 

14  And  when  they  came  to  the  crowd,  a  man  approached  him,  kneeling 

15  to  him  and  saying,  "  Lord,  have  pity  on  my  son,  because  he  is  epileptic 
and  suffers  cruelly ;  often  he  falls  into  the  fire,  and  often  into  the  water. 

16  And  I  brought  mm  to  thy  disciples ;    but  they  could  not  cure  him." 

17  Jesus  answered  and  said,  "0  incredulous  and  perverse  generation,  how 
long  am  1  to  be  with  you  ?  how  long  am  I  to  bear  with  you  ?    Bring  him 

18  here  to  me."  And  Jesus  rebuked  Uie  daemon,  and  it  came  out  of  him  ; 
10  and  the  boy  was  healed  from  that  hour.  Then  the  disciples  came  to 
20  Jesus  in  private  saying,  "  Why  could  we  not  cast  it  out  ? "    "On  account 

of  your  little  faith, "  he  says  to  them  ;  "  For  I  tell  you  truly. 
If  you  have  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed. 
You  shall  say  to  this  mountain, '  Bemove  from  this  place  to  that,' 

and  remove  it  shall. 
Nor  shall  anything  be  impossible  to  you." 
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22  Now  while  they  were  travelling  about  in  Galilee,  Jesus  said  to  them, 

23  "  The  Son  of  man  is  to  be  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they 
shall  kill  him,  and  on  the  third  day  he  shall  rise."  And  they  were 
exceedingly  sorry. 

24  When  they  came  to  Kaphamahum,  those  who  collected  the  temple-tax 
came  to  Peter  and  said,  "Does your  teacher  not  pay  the  temple-tax?" 

25  "Yes,"  he  says.  And  when  he  came  into  the  house  Jesus  anticipated 
him  by  saying, "  What  thinkest  thou,  Simon  ?  From  whom  do  the  kings 
of  the  earth  collect  customs  or  taxes  ?    From  their  own  sons,  or  from 

26  strangers  ? "    And  when  he  said,  "  From  strangers,"  Jesus  said  to  him, 

27  "  So  tnen  the  sons  are  free.  However,  to  give  tnem  no  offence,  go  to  the 
sea,  throw  a  hook  in  and  take  the  first  nsh  that  comes  up.  Open  its 
mouth  and  thou  shalt  find  a  stater ;  take  that  and  pay  it  over  to  them 
for  me  and  for  thyself." 

18  1       At  that  time  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus  saying,  "  Pra^,  who  is  the 

2  greatest  in  the  reign  of  heaven  ? "    Then  calling  a  little  child  to  him,  he 

3  set  it  in  their  midst  and  said : 

"  I  iell  you  truly. 
Unless  you  turn  and  become  like  the  little  children, 
You  shall  not  enter  the  reign  of  heaven. 

4  Whoso  then  shall  humble  himself  like  this  little  child, 

He  is  the  greatest  in  the  reign  of  heaven. 

5  Whosoever  also  shall  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name,  re- 

ceives me : 

6  But  whosoever  shall  be  a  hindrance  to  one  of  these  little  ones,  who 

believe  on  me. 
It  were  good  for  him  were  a  great  millstone  hung  round  his  neck, 
and  were  he  sunk  in  the  deep  sea. 

7  Woe  to  the  world  for  hindrances  I 

For  it  must  needs  be  that  hindrances  come, 

But  woe  to  the  man  through  whom  the  hindrance  comes  I 

8  If  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  hinder  thee,  cut  it  off  and  throw  it  from  thee  : 

Better  for  thee  to  enter  life  maimed  or  lame, 
Than  with  two  hands  or  two  feet  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire 
eternal  I 

9  And  if  thine  eye  hinder  thee,  tear  it  out  and  throw  it  from  thee : 

Better  for  thee  to  enter  life  with  one  eye. 
Than  with  two  eyes  to  be  thrown  into  the  Qehenna  of  fire ! 
10       See  and  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones ; 

For  I  tell  you  that  their  angels  in  the  heavens  look  ever  on  the  face 
of  my  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens. 

12  What  do  you  think  ?  If  any  man  has  a  hundred  sheep  and  one  of  them 
strays,  will  he  not  leave  the  ninety-nine  on  the  moimtains  and  go  in 

13  search  of  the  one  that  is  straying?  And  if  so  be  that  he  find  it,  I  tell 
you  truly  he  rejoices  more  over  it  than  over  the  ninety-nine  which 

14  have  not  strayed.  So  it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  who  is  in  the 
heavens  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish. 

15  Now  if  thy  brother  sin,  go  and  reprove  him  between  thee  and  him 

alone : 
If  he  listens  to  thee,  thou  hast  won  over  thy  brother. 

16  But  if  he  does  not  listen,  take  one  or  two  others  along  with  thee, 

So  that  on  the  itatements  of  two  or  tkree  mtnestea  every  caee  may  be 
decided, 

17  But  if  he  will  not  heed  them,  tell  the  Community ; 
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And  if  lie  will  not  heed  even  the  Communitj,  treat  him  as  a 
heathen  or  a  tax-gatherer. 

18  I  tell  jrou  truly,  whatever  you  shall  prohibit  on  earth  shall  be  pro- 

hibited in  heaven, 
And  whatever  you  shall  permit  on  earth  shall  be  permitted  in 
heaven. 

19  Once  more,^  I  tell  you,  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  in  regard 

to  any  matter  that  they  ask, 
It  shall  be  done  for  them  by  my  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens. 

20  For  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 

There  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

21  Then  Peter  came  iip  and  said  to  him,  "  Lord,  how  often  is  my  brother 

22  to  sin  against  me,  ana  I  to  for^ve  him  ?  Up  to  seven  times  ? "  Jesus 
says  to  film,  "  I  say  not  to  thee,  *  Up  to  seven  times,'  but,  *  Up  to  seventy 

23  times  seven.'    For  this  reason  the  rei^  of  heaven  is  compared  to  a  king 

24  who  resolved  to  settle  his  accounts  with  his  slaves.  Now  when  he  haa 
hegan  to  settle  them,  one  man  was  brought  him  who  owed  him  two 

25  million,  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  As  he  was  unable  to  pay,  the 
lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  alone  with  his  wife  and  children  and  all 

26  that  he  had,  and  payment  to  be  maae.  The  slave  then  fell  down  and 
began  to  do  him  reverence,  saying,  *  Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 

27  pay  thee  evervthing.'    And  as  the  lord  of  that  slave  was  moved  with  com- 

28  passion,  he  released  him  and  forcave  him  the  debt.  Now  on  going  out, 
that  slave  fell  in  with  one  of  his  lellow-slaves  who  was  owing  him  twenty 
pounds ;  and  he  seized  him  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  saying,  '  Pay 

29  what  thou  owest.'    His  fellow-slave  then  fell  down  and  kept  beseeching 
30 him,  saying,  'Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee.'    But  he 

would  not.    He  went  away  and  had  him  thrown  into  prison,  till  he 

31  should  pay  what  was  due.  So  when  his  fellow-slaves  saw  ^oiat  had  taken 
place,  they  were  ezceedincly  sorry  ;  and  they  went  and  explained  to  their 

32  lord  all  that  had  taken  place.  Then  the  lord  summoned  him  and  said, 
*  Thou  wicked  slave  1  1  forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  seeing  that  thou  didst 

33  beseedi  me.    Oughtest  thou  not  also  to  have  had  pity  on  thy  fellow-slave, 

34  just  as  I  also  had  pity  on  thee  ? '   And  in  anser  the  lord  delivered  him  up  to 

35  the  gaolers,  until  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due.  So  also  shall  my  heav^y 
Father  do  to  you,  unless  you  cordially  forgive,  everyone  his  brother." 

19  1       And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus  finished  these  words  he  set  out  from 

2  Qalilee  and  went  into  the  territory  of  Judaea  across  the  Jordan.    And 
large  crowds  followed  lum,  and  he  healed  them  there. 

3  And  some  Pharisees  approached  him,  to  make  trial  of  him.    "  Is  it 

4  right,"  they  said,  "  to  divorce  one's  wife  for  any  and  every  cause  ? "    And 
he  answered  and  said,  *'  Have  you  not  read  that  he  who  made  them  from 

5  the  beginning  made  them  male  amd  fejnaU,  and  said,  For  this  cause  a  mxin 
shall  have  his  fainter  and  mother  and  join  himself  to  his  wife,  a/nd  the  two 

6  shaU  heccme  one  flesh  f    So  that  they  are  no  longer  two,  but  one  flesh. 

7  What  God  has  joined,  then,  let  not  man  separate."    "  Why  then,"  they 
say  to  him,  "  did  Moses  command  men  to  give  a  bill  of  repudiaiion  and  so 

8  divorce  herf"    He  says  to  them,  "As  your  heart  was  stubborn,  Moses 
permitted  you  to  divorce  your  wives ;  but  it  has  not  been  so  from  the 

9  beginning.      I  tell  you,   Whoever  shall  divorce  his  wife — except  for 

10  fornication — and  marry  another,  commits  adultery."  The  disciples  say 
to  him,  "  If  this  is  the  position  of  a  man  with  his  wife,  there  is  no  good 

11  in  marrying."    But  he  said  to  them, 

1  Omitting  HA^^f]]. 
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'*  All  men  cannot  receive  this  saying,  but  those  only  to  whom  it  is 
given. 

12  For  there  are  eunuchs  who  were  bom  thus  from  their  mother's 

womb, 
And  there  are  eunuchs  who  were  made  eunuchs  by  men, 
And  there  are  eunuchs  who  made  themselves  eunuchs  for  the 
sake  of  the  reign  of  heaven. 
He  who  is  able  to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

13  Then  little  children  were  brought  to  him  that  he  might  lay  his  hands 

14  on  them  and  pray.  The  disciples  rebuked  them,  but  Jesus  said,  "  Let  the 
little  children  come  to  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  heavenly 

15  realm."    And  after  laying  his  hands  on  them,  he  went  away  from  there. 

16  And  behold,  a  man  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "Teacher,  what  good 

17  thing  am  I  to  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life  ?  "  He  said  to  him^  "  Why 
ask  me  about  what  is  good  ?    One  alone  is  good.    But,  if  thy  desire  is  to 

18  enter  life,  keep  the  commandments."  He  says  to  him,  "  Which  com- 
mandments ?  "  And  Jesus  said,  "  These  :  thou  shaU  not  murder^  thou  shaU 
not  commit  advMeryt  thou  shaU  not  steal,  thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 

19  honour  father  and  mother,  and,  ^um  shaU  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  J* 

20  The  young  man  says  to  him,  "  I  have  observed  aU  these.    What  is  lack- 

21  ing  still  ?"  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  If  thv  desire  is  to  be  perfect,  go,  sell  thy 
goods  and  give  them  to  ^  poor  people ;  so  shalt  thou  have  treasure  in 

22  heaven.  Then  come,  follow  me.".  But  when  the  young  man  heard  what  was 
said,  he  went  away  sorrowful :  for  he  was  one  who  had  great  possessions. 

23  Then  Jesus  said  to  nis  disciples,  **  1  tell  you  truly.  It  is  difficult 

24  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  reign  of  heaven.    Once  more  I  tell  you. 

It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  through  a  needle's  eye, 
Than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  Gkxi's  reign." 

25  Now  on  hearing  it  the  disciples  were  greatly  astonished.     "  Who  then 

26  can  be  saved  9  "  thev  said.    Jesus  looked  at  them  and  said  to  them, 

**  With  men  this  is  impossible. 
But  with  Ood  anything  is  possible/' 

27  Then  Peter  answered  and  said  to  him, "  Lo,  we  have  left  all  and  followed 

28  thee  I    What  then  are  we  to  get  1 "   Jesus  said  to  them,  "  I  tell  you  truly, 

At  the  Bestoration,  when  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of 

his  majesty. 
You,  my  followers,  shall  also  sit  on  twelve  thrones,  governing  the 

twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

29  And  every  one  who  leaves  houses  or  brothers  or  sisters  or  father  or 
mother  or  children  or  lands  for  my  name's  sake,  shall  receive  manifold 

30  more,  and  inherit  life  eternal.    But  many  who  are  first  shall  be  last,  and 
20  1  the  last  first.    For  the  reign  of  heaven  is  like  the  master  of  a  house  who 

2  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  labourers  for  his  vineyard.    And 
after  agreeing  with  the  labourers  for  a  shilling  a  day,  he  sent  them  into 

3  his  vineyard.    And  on  going  out  about  the  third  hour,  he  saw  other  men 

4  standing  in  the  marketplace  idle ;  and  he  said  to  them,  '  Go  you  also 
into  the  vineyard,  and  I  will  pay  you  whatever  is  right.'     And  they 

5  went.    Again  *  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  and  the  ninth  hour,  and 

6  acted  in  the  same  way.    And  on  gaing  out  about  the  eleventh  hour,  he 
found  other  men  standing ;  and  he  says  to  them,  *  Why  stand  the  whole 

7  day  idle  here?*    They  say  to  him,  'Because  no  one  has  hired  us.*    He 

8  says  to  them,  *  Go  you  also  into  the  vineyard.'    Now  when  evening  camcL 
the  owner  of  the  vineyard  says  to  his  manager,  *  Call  the  labourers  and 
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9  pay  their  wages,  beginning  from  the  last  up  to  the  first.'    And  when 
those  who  had  been  hired  about  the  eleventh  hour  came,  they  got  a 

10  shilling  each.    And  when  the  firat  men  came,  they  supposed  they  would 

11  get  more ;  yet  they  too  got  a  shilling  each.    So  on  getting  it  they  began 

12  to  murmur  against  the  master  of  the  house,  saying,  *  These  last  men 
worked  for  a  single  hour ;  yet  thou  hast  made  them  equal  to  us,  to  men 

13  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  day  and  the  scorching  wind ! '  But  he 
answered  and  said  to  one  of  them,  *  Friend,  1  am  not  injuring  thee. 

14  Didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  shilling  ?    Take  what  is  thine  and  go. 

15  I  choose  to  pa^  this  last  man  what  I  pay  thee.  Have  I  not  the  ri^ht  to  do 
as  I  choose  with  what  is  my  own  f    What  I  dost  thou  look  with  envy 

16  because  1  am  generous  ?'    So  shall  the  last  be  first,  and  the  first  last." 

17  And  as  Jesus  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  he  took  the  twelve  ^  aside 

18  privately  and  said  to  them  on  the  road,  '*  Lo,  we  are  going  up  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  to  the  high  priests  and 

19  scribes.  They  shall  sentence  him  to  death  and  deliver  him  to  the  Gentiles 
to  mock  and  scourge  and  crucify.    Yet  on  the  third  day  he  shall  rise." 

20  Then  the  mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  came  up  to  him  with  her 

21  sons,  doing  reverence  to  him  and  asking  a  favour  from  him.  He  said  to 
her,  "  What  is  thy  wish  ? "  She  says  to  him,  "  Say  that  these  my  sons 
shall  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  one  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy  reign." 

22  But  Jesus  answered  and  said, 

"  You  know  not  what  you  are  asking.    Are  you  able  to  drink  the  cup 
thatlamtodrmk?" 

23  They  say  to  him,  "  We  are  able."    He  says  to  them, 

"  My  cup  indeed  you  shall  drink. 

But  to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  hand  is  not  mine  to  grant ; 
That  is  for  those  for  whom  it  has  been  made  ready  by  my  Father." 
5t4,  25  And  on  hearing  of  it,  the  ten  were  indignant  at  the  two  brothers.    So 
Jesus  called  them  to  him  and  said, 

"  You  know  that  the  rulers  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them, 
And  their  great  men  wield  authority  over  them  : 

26  It  shall  not  be  so  among  you. 

Nay^  whosoever  would  become  great  among  you. 
Must  be  your  servant, 

27  And  whoever  would  be  first  among  you. 

Must  be  your  slave : 

28  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve, 

And  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many." 

29  And  as  they  were  leaving  Jericho,  a  large  crowd  followed  him. 

30  And  behold,  two  blind  men  sitting  by  the  roadside  heard  that  Jesus 
was  passing  by ;  and  they  shoutea,  "  Lord,  have  pity  on  us  1  Son  of 

31  David  1 "  Ana  the  crowd  admonished  them  to  keep  silence,  but  they 
shouted  more  than  ever,  "  Lord,  have  pity  on  us  I   Son  of  David  I " 

32  Then  Jesus  stood  still  and  called  them,  saying,  "  What  will  you  have  me 
33,  34  do  to  you  ? "    They  say  to  him,  "  Lord,  let  our  eyes  be  opened."    Moved 

with  compassion,  Jesus  touched  their  eyes ;  and  they  immediately 
regained  their  sight,  and  followed  him. 
21  1  And  when  they  drew  nigh  to  Jerusalem  and  came  to  Bethphage,  to  the 
2  hill  of  Olives,  tnen  Jesus  despatehed  two  disciples,  saying  to  them, 
"  Make  your  way  into  the  village  opposite  you,  and  you  shall  at  once  find 
an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  along  with  her.    Untie  them  and  bring  them  to 
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3  me.    And  if  anyone  says  anything  to  you,  you  shall  say,  *  The  Lord  needs 

4  them ' ;  then  he  will  send  them  at  once.''  Now  this  came  to  pass  that 
what  was  spoken  through  the  prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  when  he  said, 

5  Tell  the  daughter  o/  Zion^ 

"  LOy  thy  king  is  commg  to  thee^ 
OerUle^  and  ridin^f  onanoM 
And  on  a  coU^  the  foal  of  a  beast  of  hwrdenJ* 
6,  7  So  the  disciples  went  and  did  as  Jesus  had  instructed  them.     They 
brought  the  ass  and  the  colt  and  put  their  garments  on  them  ;  then  he 

8  sat  upon  them.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  spread  their  garments 
on  the  road,  and  others  kept  cutting  branches  from  the  trees  and  spread 

9  them  on  the  road.  And  the  crowds,  those  who  went  in  front  of  him  and 
those  who  followed,  shouted, 

"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  1 
Blessed  is  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord! 
Hosanna  in  the  highest  I " 

10  And  when  he  entered  cFerusalem,  all  the  city  was  in  a  ferment  with 

11  the  words,  "Who  is  this?"  And  the  crowds  said,  "This  is  the  prophet 
Jesus,  who  comes  from  Nazaret  of  Galilee." 

12  Then  Jesus  entered  the  temple  of  Qod  and  drove  out  all  the  sellers 
and  buyers  in  the  temple,  and  threw  down  the  tables  of  the  money- 

13  chuigers,  and  the  seats  of  those  who  sold  the  doves ;  and  he  says  to  them, 

"  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer; 
But  you  make  it  a  den  of  robbers!" 

14  And  blind  and  lame  people  came  to  him  in  the  temple,  and  he  healed 
16  them.    Now,  when  the  high  priests  and  the  scribes  saw  the  wonders  that 

he  did,  and  the  children  who  were  crying  out  in  the  temple  and  saying, 

16  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  1 "  they  were  indignant,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Dost  thou  hear  what  they  are  saying  f "  And  Jesus  says  to  them,  "  Yes. 
Have  you  never  read,  From  the  m>outh  of  babes  a/nd  sucklings  thou  hast 

1 7  fashioned  praise  f  "  And  leaving  them  he  went  outside  the  city  to  Bethany, 
and  passed  the  night  there. 

18  Now  in  the  morning  as  he  came  back  to  the  city,  he  ^w  hungry. 

19  And  noticing  a  single  fig-tree  on  the  roadside,  he  went  to  it^  but  found 
nothing  on  it  except  mere  leaves ;  and  he  says  to  it,  "  Never  shall  there 

20  be  fruit  from  thee,  after  this  1 "  Instantly  the  fig-tree  withered.  And  on 
seeing  it  the  disciples  marvelled.   "  How  was  it,"  they  said,  "  that  the  fig- 

21  tree  instantly  withered  ?"    Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them, 

"  I  tell  you  truly, 
If  you  have  faith  and  do  not  hesitate. 

You  shall  not  only  do  what  has  been  done  to  this  fig-tree, 
But  even  if  you  say  to  this  mountain,  *  Be  lifted  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,* 
It  shall  be  done. 

22  Yea,  in  all  your  asking  and  praying, 

Believe  and  you  shall  receive." 

23  And  when  he  entered  the  temple,  the  hi^h  priests  and  the  elders  of  the 
people  approached  him  as  he  taught^  and  said,  "  By  what  sort  of  authority 
art  thou  acting  thus  ?    And  who  is  it  that  cave  thee  this  authority  ? " 

24  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them,  "  I  will  ask  you  one  question  myself ; 
and  if  you  tell  me  it,  then  I  will  tell  you  by  what  sort  of  authority  I  am 

26  acting  thus.  The  baptism  of  John — ^whence  was  it  ?  From  heaven  or 
from  men?"  And  they  argued  to  themselves,  "If  we  say,  *From 
heaven,'  he  will  say  to  us,  *Why  then  did  you  not  believe  him?' 
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26  But  if  we  say,  *  From  men,'  we  fear  the  crowd  ;  for  all  hold  John  to  be  a 

27  prophet."  So  in  reply  to  Jesus  they  said,  "  We  do  not  know."  Then  he 
said  to  them,  "  Neither  do  I  tell  you  by  what  sort  of  authority  I  am  acting 

28  thus.  What  do  vou  think  ?  a  man  had  two  sons.    He  went  to  the  first 

29  and  said,  '  Son,  go  ana  work  in  the  vineyard  to-day.'  But  he  answered  and 
said,  *  I  wiU  not' ;  afterwards,  however,  he  changed  his  mind  and  went. 

30  And  he  went  to  the  second  and  spoke  in  the  same  wav.    And  he  answered 

31  and  said,  *  I  will,  sir ' ;  but  he  did  not  go.  Which  of  the  two  did  the  will 
of  his  father  ?"  They  say,  "  The  first.'"  Jesus  says  to  them,  "  I  tell  you 
truly, 

The  tax-gatherers  and  the  harlots  go  in  front  of  you  into  the  reign 
of  God. 

32  For  John  came  on  the  way  of  uprightness,  yet  you  did  not 

believe  him. 
But  the  tax-gatherers  and  the  harlots  believed  him ; 
And  though  you  saw  it,  you  did  not  even  change  your  mind 
afterwards  and  believe  him. 

33  "Listen  to  another  parable.  There  was  a  master  of  a  house  who 
vlcmUd  a  vineyard  and  put  a  fence  round  it  and  duq  a  wine-vat  in  it  and 

34  ouiU  a  tower;  then  after  leasing  it  to  vinedressers  he  went  abroad.  Now 
when  the  season  for  fruit  approached,  he  despatched  his  slaves  to  the 

35  vinedressers  to  collect  his  fruit.    And  the  vinedressers  took  and  flogged 

36  one  of  his  slaves,  killed  another,  and  stoned  another.  Once  more  he  sent 
other  slaves  more  numerous  than  the  first ;  yet  they  treated  them  in  the 

37  same  way.     Afterwards  he  sent  his  son  to  them,  saying,  *  They  will 

38  reverence  my  son.'  But  when  the  vinedressers  saw  the  son,  they  said  to 
themselves,  'This  is  the  heir;   come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  seize  his 

39  inheritance.'    So  they  took  him  and  threw  him  outside  the  vineyard, 

40  and  killed  him.    When  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  comes,  then,  what  will 

41  he  do  to  those  vinedressers?"  Thev  say  to  him,  "Wretches!  he  will 
wretchedly  destroy  them,  and  lease  the  vineyard  to  other  vinedressers, 

42  who  shall  render  him  the  fruits  in  their  seasons."  Jesus  says  to  them, 
"  Havevou  never  read  in  the  scriptures  % — 

Tne  stone  which  the  builders  rejected^ 

Thds  is  made  head  of  the  comer: 
This  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord, 

And  in  our  eyes  it  is  ma/rveUous, 

43  Therefore  I  tell  you,  Gkxl's  reign  shall  be  taken  from  you 
And  given  to  a  nation  that  brings  forth  the  fruits  of  the  reign. 

44  [[ijid  he  who  falls  upon  this  stone  shall  be  shattered, 

But  it  shall  crush  to  pieces  whomsoever  it  falls  upon. J) " 

45  Now  on  hearing  his  parables,  the  hich  priests  and  the  Pharisees  knew  he 

46  was  speaking  about  tnem.    Yet,  while  thev  tried  to  seize  him,  they  feared 
22  1  the  crowds ;  since  tiiey  held  him f or  aprophet.  And  Jesus  started 

2  to  speak  once  more  in  parables.    "  The  reign  of  heaven,"  he  said  to  them, 

3  "  is  compared  to  a  king  who  gave  a  marriage-feast  for  his  son.  And  he 
despatched  his  slaves  to  summon  those  who  had  been  invited  to  the 

4  marriage-feast ;  but  they  would  not  come.  Acain  he  despatched  other 
slaves,  saying,  *  Tell  those  who  have  been  invitecL  "  Here  have  I  got  ready 
my  dinner :  my  oxen  and  my  fatted  beasts  are  killed,  and  everything  is 

5  rdeidy.    Come  to  the  marriage-feast" '    But  they  paid  no  heed,  and  went 

6  of^  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  business ;  while  the  rest  seized  his 

7  slaves,  ill-treated  them  and  killed  them.    So  in  anger  the  king  sent  his 

8  troops  and  destroyed  those  moiderers  and  burned  their  ci^.     Then 
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lie  says  to  his  slaves,  *  The  marriage  is  ready,  but  those  who  were  invited 
9  were  not  worthy.    Gk)  to  the  crossroads  then,  and  invite  as  many  people 

10  as  you  find  to'  the  marriaffe-feast'  And  those  slaves  went  out  to  the 
roaos  and  proceeded  to  gather  all  they  could  find,  both  bad  and  good. 

11  So  the  wedding  was  supplied  with  guests.  Now  when  the  king  entered 
to  view  the  guests,  he  saw  a  man  there  who  had  no  marriage-robe  on  ; 

12  and  he  says  to  him,  *  Friend,  how  didst  thou  come  in  here  without  a 

13  marriage- robe?'  And  he  waa  speechless.  Then  the  king  said  to  the 
servants,  *  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  throw  him  out  into  the  outer 

14  darkness ;  there  shall  the  weeping  be,  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth.'  For 
many  are  called,  but  few  chosen." 

15  Then  the  Pharisees  went  and  took  counsel,  in  order  to  trap  him  in  his 

16  talk.  And  they  despatch  their  disciples  to  him,  along  with  the  Herodians, 
saying,  "  Teacher,  we  know  thou  art  truthful,  teaching  the  way  of  God  in 
truth  and  caring  not  for  anyone ;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  person  of 

17  men.    Tell  us  then :  what  dost  thou  think  ?    Is  it  right  to  pay  taxes 

18  to  Caesar,  or  noti**    But  Jesus  perceived  their  malice  and  said,  "Why 

19  make  trial  of  me,  you  hypocrites  ?    Show  me  the  coin  for  the  taxes."    So 

20  they  handed  him  a  denarius.    And  he  says  to  them,  "  Whose  likeness 

21  and  inscription  is  this?"  "Caesar's,"  they  say.  Then  he  says  to  them, 
"Well,  render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  Qod  the 

22  thin^  that  are  Gfod's."  And  when  they  heard  it  they  marvelled ;  and 
leaving  him  they  went  away. 

23  On  that  day  the  Sadducees  approached  him — they  say  there  is  no 

24  resurrection — and  they  questioned  him.  "  Teacher,"  they  said,  "  Moses 
said,  ^  a  man  dies  vrUfumt  children^  his  brother  shall  become  a  husband  to  his 

25  widow  and  raise  up  offspring  for  his  brother.    Now  among  us  there  were 

26  seven  brothers.  The  first  married  and  died,  and  as  he  had  no  offspring 
he  left  his  wife  to  his  brother ;  the  same  thing  took  place  with  the  second 

27  also,  and  with  the  third,  even  to  the  seventh.    And  after  them  all  the 

28  woman  died.    At  the  resurrection,  then,  whose  wife  will  she  be  of  the 

29  seven  ?    For  they  all  had  her."    Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them,  "  You 

30  are  led  astray  by  your  ignorance  of  the  scriptures  and  of  God's  power.  For 
at  the  resurrection  people  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 

31  are  l^e  angels  in  heaven.    And  as  regards  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 

32  have  you  not  read  what  was  spoken  to  you  by  God,  when  he  said,  I  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?    He  is 

33  not  *  Gkxi  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  And  when  the  crowds  heard  it, 
they  were  astonished  at  his  teaching. 

34  Now  when  the  Pharisees  heard  that  he  had  silenced  the  Sadducees, 

35  they  mustered  together ;  and  one  of  them,  a  lawyer,  put  a  question  to  him 

36  to  make  trial  of  him  :  "  Teacher,  what  is  the  greatest  commandment  in 

37  the  law  ?"    And  he  said  to  him,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 

38  thy  whole  heart,  with  thy  whole  soul,  with  thy  whole  mind.    This  is  the  great 

39  and  chief  commandment.    A  second  is  like  it :  Thou  shaU  love  thy  neigh- 

40  bour  CM  thyself.    On  these  two  commandments  hang  the  whole  law  and  the 

41  prophets."  Now  as  the  Pharisees  had  gathered  together,  Jesus 

42  questioned  them,  saying,  "  What  do  you  think  about  the  Christ  ?    Whose 

43  son  is  he  ? "  They  say  to  him,  "  David's."  He  says  to  them,  "  How  is 
it  then  that  David  in  the  Spirit  calls  him  *  Lord'  ?  saying, 

44  The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord,  ^Sitaim/y  right  hand. 
Till  I  put  thins  enemies  below  thyfeeb.^ 

45  If  David  then  calk  him  by  the  name  of  '  Lord,'  how  is  he  his  son  ?" 

1  Omitthig  Hi]]. 
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46  And  no  one  could  answer  him  a  word ;  nor  from  that  day  did  anyone  dare 
to  question  him  any  further. 
23 1, 2       Then  Jesus  spoke  to  the  crowds  and  to  his  disciples,  saying, 
^^  The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  on  the  seat  of  Moses ; 

3  Obey  and  observe  then  all  that  ever  they  bid  you. 
But  act  not  as  they  act, 

For  they  talk  and  practise  not. 

4  They  bina  up  heavy  burdens  and  lay  them  on  the  shoulders  of 

men, 
But  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  their  finger. 
6  They  do  all  their  deeds  to  be  seen  by  men  ; 

For  they  make  their  phylacteries  broad  and  enlarge  their  tassels, 

6  And  they  like  the  chief  place  at  the  suppers  and  the  chief  seats 

in  tne  synagogues, 

7  And  the  salutations  in  the  marketplaces,  and  to  be  called '  Babbi ' 

by  men. 

8  Now  for  your  part — ^be  not  called  *  Babbi ' ; 

For  One  is  your  teacher,  and  you  are  all  brothers. 

9  And  call  no  one  your  '  father '  upon  earth ; 

For  One  is  your  father,  the  heavenly  Father. 

10  Nor  be  called  '  leaders ' ; 

For  One  is  your  leader,  the  Christ. 

11  He  who  is  greatest  among  you,  must  be  your  servant ; 

12  Whoever  shall  raise  himself  shall  be  humbled, 
And  whoever  shall  humble  himself  shall  be  raised. 

13  But  woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  irreligious  1 

For  you  snut  the  heavenly  realm  in  men's  faces ; 
Youenter  not  yourselves,  and  you  will  not  let  those  enter  who  are 
entering. 

15  Woe  to  you,  scrioes  and  Pharisees,  irreligious  1 

For  you  scour  sea  and  dry  land  to  make  a  single  proselyte ; 
And  when  he  is  won,  you  make  him  a  son  of  Gehenna  twice  as 
much  as  yourselves. 

16  Woe  toyou,  blind  ffuides,  who  say  : 

'  Whoever  shall  swear  by  the  sanctuary,  it  is  a  mere  nothing ; 
But  whoever  shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  tihe  sanctuary,  lie  is 
bound  by  his  oath.' 

17  Thoughtless  and  blind  1    Which  is  greater,  the  gold  or  the  sanctuary 

that  consecrated  the  gold  ? 

18  Also,  ^  Whoever  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  a  mere  nothing ; 
But  whoever  shall  swear  by  the  gift  that  is  on  it,  he  is  bound 

by  his  oath.' 

19  Blind  men  1  which  is  greater,  the  gift  or  the  altar  that  consecrates 

the  gift? 

20  He  who  swears,  then,  by  the  altar. 

Swears  by  it  and  by  all  that  is  on  it. 

21  And  he  who  swears  by  the  sanctuary, 

Swears  by  it  and  by  him  who  dwells  in  it. 

22  And  he  who  swears  by  heaven. 

Swears  by  the  throne  of  God  and  by  him  who  sits  upon  it. 

23  Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees  irrelig^ious  1 

For  you  tithe  mint  and  dill  and  cummin, 

And  you  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice  and 
mercy  and  faithfulness. 
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Now  these  70a  ought  to  have  done  —  without  omitting  the 
former. 

24  Blind  guides,  filtering  a  gnat  away,  yet  swallowing  a  camel  1 

25  Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  irreligious  1 

For  you  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  plate, 
But  inside  they  are  filled  with  plunder  and  indulgence. 

26  Blind  Pharisee  1  first  cleanse  the  inside  of  the  cup,^ 
That  the  outside  of  it  also  may  become  clean. 

27  Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  irreligious ! 

Foryou  resemble  white-washed  sepulcMires, 
Wnich  outwardly  appear  beautiiul. 
But  inwardly  are  filled  with  dead  men's  bones  and  all  impurity. 

28  So  also  do  you  outwardly  appear  to  men  upright, 

But  inwardly  you  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  wickedness. 

29  Woe  to  you,  scrioes  and  Pharisees,  irreligious  1 

For  you  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets  and  adorn  the  tombs 
of  the  just, 

30  And  you  say,  ^  Had  we  been  living  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
We  liad  not  shared  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.' 

31  So  you  witness  against  yourselves  that  you  are  sons  01  those  who 

murdered  the  prophets  1 

32  Fill  up  then  for  yourselves  the  measure  of  your  fathers. 

33  Serpents  1  offspring  of  vipers  1  how  can  you  escape  being  sentenced  to 

Gehenna? 

34  Therefore,  behold  I  send  to  you  prophets  and  wise  men  and 

scribes : 
Some  of  them  you  shall  kill  and  crucify, 
And  some  of  them  you  shall  scoui^  in  your  synagogues  and  pursue 
from  city  to  city — 
36       That  upon  you  may  come  all  the  innocent  blood  shed  on  the  earth. 

From  the  blood  of  Abel  the  upright  down  to  the  blood  of  Zacharlah 
the  son  of  Barachiah,  whom  you  murdered  between  the  sanc- 
tuarv  and  the  altar. 

36  I  tell  you  truly,  these  things  shall  all  come  upon  this  generation. 

37  Jerusfldem,  Jerusalem  1  slayer  of  the  prophets  and  stoner  of  those  sent 

to  her! 
How  often  would  I  have  gathered  t^hy  children  together. 
Even  as  a  fowl  gathers  her  brood  beneath  her  wings — and  you 
would  not  1 

38  Lo,  yowr  House  is  ahcmdoned  to  yoivrselves,  deserted! 

39  For  I  tell  you,  after  this  you  shall  not  see  me  until  you  say, 
^  Blessed  is  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.* " 

24  1       And  Jesus  went  out  of  the  temple  and  proceeded  on  his  way ;  and  his 

2  disciples  came  to  point  out  to  him  the  buildings  of  the  temple.  He 
answered  and  saia  to  them,  "  You  see  all  these  ?  I  tell  you  truly,  not 
one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another  here,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 

3  Now,  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  hill  of  Olives,  the  disciples 
came  to  him  privately,  saying,  '^  Tell  us,  when  shall  these  things  oe  ? 
also,  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thv  arrival  and  of  the  close  of  the  age  ? " 

4  Ana  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them  : 

"  Take  care  that  no  one  leads  you  astray : 

5  For  many  shall  come  relying  on  my  name,  saying,  *  I  am  the  Chrltit ' 

and  they  shall  lead  many  astray. 

1  Omitting  [[mJ  rnr  wmf^iimJi. 
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6  YoaahaUheftrof  wanaadrnmoiinofwmn:  ieeandbenoidlBqiileted; 

For  these  mutt  come  to  passy  bat  the  end  is  not  yet. 

7  Fbr  nation  shaU  rise  agadnst  nation^  and  realm  against  reaVm^ 
And  there  shall  be  famines  and  earthquakes  in  place  after  plaoe : 

8  Yet  all  these  are  but  the  beginning  of  birth-pangs. 

9  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up  to  distress,  and  kill  you, 

And  you  shall  be  hated  by  all  the  nations  for  my  name's  sake. 

10  Tea  then  skaU  many  he  repeUsd  and  deliver  up  one  another  and  hate 

one  another ; 

11  And  many  false  prophets  shall  rise  and  lead  many  astray. 

12  And  SB  wickedness  shall  be  multiplied,  the  love  of  the  majority  shall 

grow  cold ; 

13  But  he  who  endures  to  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved. 

14  And  these  glad  tidings  of  the  Beign  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 

world  for  a  witness  to  the  nations, 
And  then  shall  come  the  end. 

15  So  when  yon  see  the  desolating  abomdnationy  which  was  spoken  of  through 

Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  in  the  holy  place  (let  the  reader  ponder), 

16  Thenlet  those  who  are  in  Judaea  flee  to  tiie  hills. 

17  Let  not  him  who  is  on  the  housetop 

Oo  down  to  get  what  is  in  his  house, 

18  Kor  let  him  who  is  in  the  field 

Turn  back  to  get  his  cloak. 

19  But  woe  to  women  with  child  and  to  women  who  give  suck  in  those  daysl 

20  And  pray  that  your  flight  happen  not  in  winter  nor  on  a  sabbath ; 

21  For  then  there  dudl  be  great  distress^ 

The  Wee  of  vihich  has  not  heen^  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until 
now,  no  and  never  shall  be. 

22  Tea,  unless  those  days  had  been  curtailed,  no  flesh  would  have  been  saved: 

But  for  the  sake  of  the  chosen,  those  days  shall  be  curtailed. 

23  Then,  should  anyone  say  to  you,  ^  Lo,  here  is  the  Christ  1'  or  ^  there  1 ' 

bdieve  it  not 

24  For  false  Christs  ajidfalse  prophets  shall  arise,  and  shall  exhibit  great 

signs  and  wonders, 

25  So  as  to  lead,  if  possible,  even  the  chosen  astray.    Lo,  I  have  told 

youbeforehana! 

26  If  they  say  to  you  then, '  Lo,  he  is  in  the  wilderness  1 '  go  not  out : 

<  Lo,  he  is  in  the  inner  chambers  1 '  believe  it  not. 

27  For  as  the  lightning  shoots  from  the  east  and  flashes  across  to  the  west, 

So  shall  be  the  arrival  of  the  Son  of  man. 

28  Wherever  the  dead  body  lies. 

The  vultures  will  be  gathered  there. 

29  Immediately  after  the  distress  of  those  days 

The  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  m^oon  shall  not  give  her  light. 

And  the  stars  shall  faU  from  the  sky, 

And  the  powers  of  Ae  heavens  shall  be  shdken : 

30  And  then  shall  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man  appear  in  the  sky. 
Then  shaU  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  waH, 

And  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  on  the  clouds  of  the  sky  with 
power  and  great  majesty. 

31  And  he  shall  send  forth  his  angels  with  a  Unid  trumpet. 

And  they  shall  gather  his  chosen  together  from  the  four  winds,  from  the 
shfs  one  bound  to  the  other. 

32  Now  from  the  fig-tree  learn  her  parable. 
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When  lier  brancli  is  already  tender  and  is  putting  out  its  leaveSi 
You  know  that  summer  is  near : 

33  So  also,  when  you  see  all  this, 

You  know  tnat  He  is  near,  at  the  doors. 

34  I  tell  you  truly,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away 

Till  all  these  come  to  pass ; 

35  Sky  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 

feut  never  shall  my  words  pass  away. 

36  Yet  of  that  day  and  hour  none  knows, 

Not  even  the  angels  of  the  heavens,  not  even  the  Son,  but  the  Father  alone. 

37  For  as  were  the  days  of  Noah, 

So  shall  be  the  arrival  of  the  Son  of  man : 

38  For  as  in  the  ^  days  before  the  deluge  they  were  feeding  and  drinking, 

marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 
Up  to  the  day  that  ^ah  entered  the  aiicy 

39  And  knew  nothing  until  the  deluge  came  and  swept  them  all  away, 

So  shall  be  the  arrival  of  the  Son  of  man. 

40  Then  shall  two  men  be  in  the  field, 

One  is  to  be  taken,  one  is  to  be  left : 

41  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  with  the  mill-stone, 

One  is  to  be  taken,  one  is  to  be  left. 

42  Watch  then,  for  you  know  not  on  what  dav  your  Lord  is  coming. 

43  Be  sure  of  this ;  had  the  master  of  the  house  known  the  watch  in 

which  the  thief  was  coming. 
He  would  have  been  on  the  alert,  and  would  not  have  allowed  his 
house  to  be  broken  inta 

44  Then  be  you  also  ready. 

For  in  an  unerpected  hour  the  Son  of  man  is  coming. 

45  Who  then  is  the  faithful  and  shrewd  slave  whom  his  owner 
has  appointed  over  his  household  to  give  them  their  food  in  due  season  ? 

46  Happy  that  slave  whom  his  owner  shall  find  so  doing,  when  he  comes  1 
47, 48  I  tell  you  trul^,  he  wiU  appoint  him  over  all  he  has.    But  if  that  evil 

49  slave  says  in  his  heart,  '  My  owner  is  delaying,'  and  shall  start  to  beat 

50  his  fellow-slaves,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  drunkards,  the  owner  of  that 
slave  shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  does  not  look  for  him,  and  in  an  hour 

51  when  he  does  not  know,  and  shall  cut  him  in  two  and  assign  his  part 
among  the  irreligious :  there  shall  the  weeping  be,  and  the  g^iashing  of 

25  1  teeth.  Then  shall  the  reign  of  heaven  be  like  ten  maidens  who 

2  took  their  lamps  and  went  out  to  meet  the  bridegroom.    Five  of  them  were 

3  thoughtless,  and  five  were  shrewd.    The  thoughtless  took  their  lamps 

4  but  took  no  oil  with  them  ;  while  the  shrewd  took  oil  in  their  vessels 

5  with  their  lamps.    Now  while  the  bridegroom  delayed,  they  all  grew 

6  drowsy  and  fell  asleep.    And  at  midnight  a  cry  was  raisea, '  Here  is  the 

7  bridegroom  I    Come  out  to  meet  him  1  *    Then  all  those  maidens  rose 

8  and  trimmed  their  lamps.    And  the  thoughtless  said  to  the  shrewd, 

9  ^  Give  us  some  of  your  oil,  because  our  lamps  are  going  out.'    But  the 
shrewd  answered,  *  Possibly  there  may  not  be  enough  for  us  and  for  you. 

10  Better  go  to  those  who  sell  it  and  buy  for  yourselves.'  Now  while 
they  went  away  to  buy,  the  bride.groom  came ;  then  those  who  were 
ready  went  wiui  him  mto  the  marriage-feast,  and  the  door  was  shut 

11  Afterwards  the  other  maidens  also  came,  saying, '  Lord,  lord,  open  to  us ' ; 
12, 13  but  he  answered  and  said,  *  I  tell  you  truly,  I  do  not  know  you.'    Watch 

14  then,  for  you  know  not  the  day  nor  the  hour.  For  it  is  like  a  man 

1  Omitting  [[Ui/r«<f]]. 
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going  abroad,  who  called  his  own  slaves  and  handed  over  his  property  to 

15  them.  And  he  gave  twelve  hundred  pounds  to  one,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  to  another,  two  hundred  and  forty  to  another,  to  each  man  accord- 

16  ing  to  his  individual  ability.  Then  he  went  abroad.  Immediately^,  he 
who  had  got  the  twelve  hunared  went  and  traded  with  them  and  gained 

17  twelve  hundred  more.    In  the  same  way,  he  who  had  got  the  four  hundred 

18  and  eighty  gained  four  hundred  and  eighty  more.  But  he  who  had  got 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  went  away  and  du^  a  hole  in  the  ground 

19  and  hid  his  owner's  money.    Now  after  a  long  time  the  owner  of  those 

20  slaves  comes  and  settles  his  accounts  with  them.  Then  he  who  had  got 
the  twelve  hundred  came  forward  and  brought  twelve  hundred  more, 
saying,  *  Sir,  thou  didst  hand  over  twelve  hundred  pounds  to  me.     Here 

21  I  have  gained  twelve  hundred  more.'  His  owner  said  to  him,  'Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  slave  1  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  appoint  thee  over  many  things.    Enter  thine  owner's  feast.' 

22  He  who  had  Rot  the  four  hundred  and  eighty  also  came  forward  and  said, 
'  Sir,  thou  didst  hand  over  four  hundred  ana  eighty  pounds  to  me.    Here 

23  I  have  gained  four  hundred  and  eighty  more.'  £us  owner  said  to  him, 
*  Well  done,  ^ood  and  faithful  slave  1  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  appoint  thee  over  many  things.    Enter  thine  owner's  feast.' 

24  Then  he  who  had  got  the  two  hundred  and  forty  also  came  forward  and  said, 
'  Sir,  I  knew  thou  wast  a  hard  man,  reaping  where  thou  hast  not  sown, 

25  and  gathering  where  thou  hast  not  winnowed.  So  in  fear  I  went  away 
and  hid  thy  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  in  the  ground.    Here,  thou 

26  hast  what  is  thine.'  His  owner  answered  and  said  to  him,  *  O  wicked 
and  backward  slave  !    Thou  knowest  that  I  reap  where  I  have  not  sown, 

27  and  ^ther  where  I  have  not  winnowed  !  Then  thou  oughtest  to  have 
placed  my  money  with  the  bankers,  and  I  would  have  gone  and  got  my 

28  own  back  with  interest  Take  away  the  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
from  him,  then,  and  give  them  to  him  who  has  the  twelve  hundred.' 

29  For  to  everyone  who  has, 

ShaU  be  given,  and  amply  given  ; 
But  from  him  who  has  not, 
Even  what  he  has  shall  be  taken. 

30  And  throw  out  the  useless  slave  into  the  outer  darkness : 

There  shall  the  weeping  be,  and  the  gnashing  of  teeth. 

31  When  the  Son  of  man  comes  in  his  majesty  and  aU  the  angels  with  him, 

32  Then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  majesty,  and  l)efore  him  all 

the  nations  shall  be  gathered. 
And  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  the  shepherd 
separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 

33  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  his  left. 

34  Then  shall  the  king  say  to  those  on  his  right  hand  : 

*  Come,  you  who  are  blessed  by  my  Father, 
Inherit  the  realm  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

35  For  I  hungered  ana  you  gave  me  to  eat, 

I  thirsted  and  you  gave  me  drink, 
I  was  a  stranger  and  you  entertained  me, 
3C  Undad  ana  you  clothed  me, 

I  was  ill  and  you  visited  me, 
I  was  in  prison  and  you  came  to  me.' 
37  Then  shall  the  upright  answer  him,  saying : 

*  Lord,  when  did  we  see  thee  hungry  and  feed  thee  ?  or  thirsty  and 
give  thee  drink  ? 

22 
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38  And  when  did  we  see  thee  a  stranger  and  entertain  thee  ?  or  unclad 

and  clothe  thee  ? 

39  And  when  did  we  see  thee  ill  or  in  prison  and  come  to  thee  ? ' 

40  And  the  king  shall  answer  and  say  to  them  :  '  I  tell  you  truly, 

In  so  far  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my  brothers,  even  to  the  least, 
You  did  it  to  me.' 

41  Then  shall  he  say  also  to  those  on  the  left  hand  : 

*  Depart  from  me,  accursed. 

Into  the  fire  eternal  prepared  for  the  devil  and  Ms  angels. 

42  For  I  hungered  and  you  gave  me  not  to  eat, 

I  thirsted  and  you  gave  me  no  drink, 

43  I  was  a  8tran£;er  and  you  entertained  me  not) 

Unclad  and  you  clothed  me  not, 
111  and  in  prison  and  you  visited  me  not.' 

44  Then  shall  they  also  answer,  saying : 

*  Lord,  when  did  we  see  thee  hungry  or  thirsty  or  a  stranger  or 

unclad  or  ill  or  in  prison 
And  not  minister  to  thee  ? ' 

45  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  sa3nlng :  '  I  tell  you  truly, 

In  so  far  as  you  did  it  not  to  one  of  these  least. 
You  did  it  not  to  me.' 

46  And  these  shall  go  away  into  punishment  eternal^ 

But  the  upright  iiUo  life  eteitial" 

26  1       And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus  finished  all  these  words,  he  said  to 

2  his  disciples,  '^  You  tmow  the  passover  is  to  be  held  after  two  days,  and 

3  the  Son  of  man  is  to  be  delivered  up  for  crucifixion."  Then  the 
hi^h  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  people  met  in  the  palace  of  the  high 

4  pnest,  who  was  called  Eaiaphas  ;  and  they  took  counsel  together  to  seize 

5  J  esus  by  craft  and  kill  him.    But  they  said,  **  Not  during  the  festival, 
lest  a  tumult  arise  among  the  people." 

6  Now  when  Jesus  was  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper, 

7  a  woman  came  to  him  with  an  alabaster  flask  of  expensive  perfume ;  and 

8  she  proceeded  to  pour  it  on  his  head  as  he  redinea  at  table.    But  when 
the  disciples  saw  it  they  were  indignant,  saying,  '*What  is  this  waste 

9  for  ?    This  perfume  might  have  been  sold  for  a  lai^e  sum,  and  ffj^^^ 

10  to  poor  people."    But  when  Jesus  understood,  he  said  to  them,  "Why 

11  moteet  the  woman)     She  has  done  a  noble  deed  for  me.     For  you  have 

12  the  poor  always  beside  you,  but  you  have  not  always  me.     In  pouring 

13  this  perfume  on  my  body  she  acted  in  view  of  my  burial.  I  tell  you 
truly.  Wherever  these  clad  tidings  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world, 
this  woman's  deed  shall  be  also  told  in  memory  of  her." 

14  Then  one  of  the  twelve,  who  was  called  "Judas  Iskariot,"  went  to  the 

15  high  priests  and  said,  **  What  are  you  willing  to  pay  me,  and  I  will 
betray  him  to  you."    So  they  weighed  out  for  him  thirty  silver  vvKes. 

16  And  from  that  time  he  sought  an  opportune  moment  for  betraying  him. 

17  Now  on  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  disciples  came  to  Jesus, 
saying,  "Where  wilt  thou  have  us  make  ready  for  thee  to  eat  the 

18  paschal  lamb  ?"  Then  he  said,  "  Go  your  way  into  the  city  to  such  and 
such  a  man  and  say  to  him,  *  The  teacher  says,  "  My  time  is  near ;  I  will 

19  keep  the  passover  with  my  disciples  at  thy  house." ' "    So  the  disciples  did 

20  as  Jesus  instructed  them,  and  made  readv  the  passover.    Now  when  it 

21  was  evening,  he  was  reclining  at  table  with  the  twelve  disciples ;  and  as  they 
were  eating,  he  said,  "I  toll  you  truly,  one  of  you  shall  betray  me." 
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22  Then  in  exceeding  sorrow  each  one  began  to  say  to  him,  "  Can  it  be 

23  I,  Lord  ?''  He  answered  and  said,  "  He  who  dipped  his  hand  with  me  in 
the  dish,  he  shall  betray  me. 

24  •     The  Son  of  man  goes  on  his  way,  even  as  it  is  written  of  him. 

But  woe  to  that  man  through  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  1 
Better  for  that  man  had  he  never  been  bom ! " 

25  Judas,  his  betraver,  answered  and  said,  *'  Can  it  be  I,  Rabbi  ?  "    He  says  to 

26  him,  *'  It  is  as  thou  sayest"  Now  as  thejr  were  eating,  Jesus  took 
bread  ;  and  after  the  blessing,  he  broke  and  gave  it  to  the  discijples,  saying, 

27  "  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body."    Also  he  took  a  cup,  and  after  giving 

28  thanks  he  gave  it  to  them,  saying,  **  Drink  of  it,  all  of  you ;  for  this  is  my 
covenant-blood  which  is  poured  out  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

29  I  tell  you,  never  shall  I  drink  in  future  of  this  produce  of  the  vine,  till 
that  day  when  in  my  Father's  reign  I  drink  it  with  you  new.** 

30  Thereupon  after  a  song  of  praise  they  went  out  to  the  hill  of  Olives. 

31  Then  Jesus  savs  to  them,  "  You  shall  he  all  repelled  through  me,  this 
night ;  for  it  is  written,  I  vnU  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the 

32  flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad,    Tet  after  I  rise,  I  will  go  before  you  into 

33  Galilee.''    Peter  answered  and  said  to  him,  '^  Should  all  be  repelled 

34  through  thee,  never  will  I  be  repelled."  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  I  tell  thee 
truly,  this  night,  before  the  cock  crows,  three  times  thou  shalt  deny  me." 

36  "  Even  if  I  have  to  die  with  thee,"  says  Peter  to  him,  "  I  will  not  deny 

36  thee."  And  all  the  disciples  said  the  same.  Then  Jesus  comes 
with  them  to  a  piece  of  ground  called  Gethsemand.     And  he  says  to  his 

37  disciples,  "  Sit  tnere,  until  I  depart  yonder  and  pray."  And  he  took  with 
him  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  bc^an  to  be  sorrowful 

38  and  sorely  troubled.    Then  he  says  to  them,  *'  My  soul  is  very  sorrovjfuL 

39  even  to  death :  stay  here  and  watch  with  me."  So  he  went  forward 
a  little  and  fell  on  his  face  in  prayer,  saying,  "  My  Father !  if  it  be 

Cible,  let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me.    Nevertheless,  not  as  I  will, 
as  thou  wilt."    Then  coming  to  the  disciples  he  finds  them  sleeping, 
and  says  to  Peter,  "  So  you  had  not  strength  to  watch  with  me  a  single 

41  hour  ?     Watch  and  pray,  lest  you  enter  into  temptation  :  the  spirit  is 

42  eager,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."  Again  he  went  away  for  a  second  time  and 
prayed,  saying,  "  My  Father  I  if  this  cannot  pass  away  unless  I  drink  it, 

43  thy  will  be  done."   And  on  coming  again  he  found  them  sleeping,  for  their 

44  eyes  were  heavy.    And  leaving  them  he  again  went  away  and  prated  for 

45  a  third  time,  repeating  the  same  words.  Then  coming  to  the  disciples 
he  says  to  them,  "So  you  sleep  and  rest?    Behold,  the  hour  is  near, 

46  when  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners  !    Rise,  let  us 

47  be  going.  Behold,  mv  betrayer  is  near ! "  And  when  he  was  still 
spewing,  behold  Jucfas  (one  of  the  twelve)  came,  accompanied  by  a  large 
horde  with  swords  and  dubs,  from  the  high  priests  and  elders  of  the 

48  people.    Now  his  betrayer  had  given  them  a  sign,  saying,  "  Whomsoever 

49  1  loss,  that  is  the  man ;  seize  him."    So  he  immediately  approached 

50  Jesus,  saying,  "  Hail,  Rabbi  I "  and  kissed  him  fondly.  Jesus  said  to 
him,  "  Friend,  do  thine  errand."    Then  they  approached  and  laid  hands 

51  on  Jesus  and  seized  him.  And  behold,  one  of  the  companions  of  Jesus 
stretched  out  his  hand,  drew  his  sword,  smote  the  slave  of  the  high  priest 

52  and  cut  off  his  ear.    Tlien  Jesus  says  to  him,  '^  Put  back  thy  sword  into 

53  its  place ;  for  all  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword.  What ! 
doet  thou  think  that  1  cannot  appeal  to  my  Father,  and  he  will  provide  me 

54  at  this  moment  with  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?    But  how  then 

55  should  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  come  to  pass  ? "    At 
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that  hour  Jesus  said  to  the  hordes,  ''Did  you  come  out  as  against  a 
robher,  with  swords  and  clubs  to  arrest  me  i    Day  by  day  I  sat  in  the 

56  temple  teaching,  and  you  did  not  seize  me.  But  the  whole  of  this 
has  come  to  pass,  that  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled." 
Then  the  disciples  all  left  him  alone  and  fled. 

57  Now  those  who  had  seized  Jesus  led  him  away  to  Eaiaphas  the  high 

58  priest,  where  the  scribes  and  the  elders  had  ^thered.  Peter  followed 
him  from  afar,  up  to  the  palace  of  the  hiffh  pnest ;  then  he  went  inside 

59  and  sat  with  the  officers  to  see  the  end.  Now  the  high  priests  and  in  fact 
the  whole  Sanhedrin  sought  for  false  witness  against  Jesus  that  they 

60  might  get  him  put  to  death  ;  but  they  found  none,  although  many  false 
witnesses  came  forward.     However    two  men  came  forward  at  last, 

61  and  said,  "  This  man  said,  '  I  am  able  to  break  down  the  sanctuary 

62  of  Qod,  and  to  build  it  after  three  days.' ''  And  the  high  priest  stood  up 
and  said  to  him, ''  Hast  thou  no  answer  1    Of  what  do  tnese  men  bear 

63  evidence  against  thee  ?  **  Jesus  ke^jt  silence.  And  the  high  priest  said 
to  him,  ''  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  Qod  1    Tell  us  if  thou  art  the 

64  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod?^  Jesus  says  to  him,  "It  is  as  thou  sayest. 
Yet  I  tell  you,  in  future  you  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right 

G5  hand  of  the  Power^  and  coming  on  the  clovdi  of  the  akyJ*  Then  the  high 
priest  rent  his  vestments,  saying,  "  He  has  blasohemed  1    What  further 

66  witnesses  do  we  need  ?    Look  now,  you  heard  the  blasphemy ;  what 

67  do  you  think  1 "    They  said  in  reply,  "  He  is  doomed  to  die."   Then 

68  they  spat  on  his  face  and  buffeted  him,  and  some  dealt  him  blows,  saying, 
"  PJrophesv  to  us,  Christ  I    Who  was  it  that  struck  thee  ?  " 

69  Now  reter  was  sitting  outside  in  the  courtyard  ;  and  a  maidservant 

70  came  to  him,  saying,  ''  Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  the  Qalilean."  But 
he  denied  it  before  them  all,  saying,  "  I  know  not  what  thou  meanest." 

71  And  when  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  another  maidservant  saw  him ; 
and  she  says  to  those  who  were  there,  "  This  man  was  with  Jesus 

72  the  Nazarene."    And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath,  ''  I  know  not 

73  the  man."  After  a  little  while  the  bystanders  came  up  and  said  to 
Peter,  ''  To  be  sure,  thou  art  one  of  them  too ;  for  indeed  thy  speech 

74  betrays  thee."    Thereupon  he  began  to  loudly  curse  and  swear,  "  I  know 

75  not  tne  man.''  And  immediately  the  cock  crowed.  Then  Peter  remem- 
bered the  word  that  Jesus  had  said,  "  Before  the  cock  crows,  three  times 
shalt  thou  deny  me."    And  he  went  out,  and  bitterly  he  wept. 

27  1       Now  when  mominff  came,  all  the  high  priests  and  the  elders  of 
the  people  took  counsel  against  Jesus,  in  order  to  get  him  put  to  death ; 

2  and  after  binding  him  l^ey  led  him  away  and  delivered  him  up  to  Pilate 

3  the  procurator.  Then  seeing  that  he  was  condemned,  Judas  his 
betrayer  repented ;  and  he  returned  the  thirty  silver  pieces  to  the  hi^h 

4  priests  and  elders,  saying,  "  I  have  sinned  by  betraying  innocent  blooa." 

5  "  What  is  that  to  us ?"  they  said ;  "  that  is  thy  concern ! "     Then 
throwing  down  the  silver  pieces  in  the  sanctuary   he   retired,  and 

6  went  away  and  hanged  himself.     Now  when  the  high  priests  took  the 
silver  pieces,  they  said,  "  It  is  not  right  to  put  them  into  the  sacred 

7  treasury,  since  they  are  *  the  price  of  blood.'  '^  So  after  taking  counsel 
they  bought  with  them  the  potter's  field  as  a  burying-place  for  strangers. 

8  Therefore  that  field  has  been  called  to  this  day,   "  Field  of  blood." 

9  Then  what  was  spoken  through  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  fulfilled, 
when  he  said  :  And  they  took  tne  thirty  tUver  pieces^  the  price  of  him  who 

10  had  been  a^aieed,  whom  some  of  the  sons  of  Israel  appramdy  andthey  gave 
them  for  the  potter*s  field,  as  the  Lord  instructed  me. 
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11  Now  Jesus  stood  before  the  procurator,  and  the  procurator  questioned 
him,    ''Art    thou     the    king  of    the    Jews?''     Jesus    said    to  him, 

12  "  Certainly."    But  while  he  was  being  accused  by  the  high  priests  and 

13  elders,  he  made  no  answer.    Then  Pilate  says  to  him,  "  Hearest  thou  not 

14  how  grave  their  evidence  is  against  theer'    Yet  to  the  procurator's 

15  great  wonder  he  made  no  reply  to  him,  not  even  a  single  word.  Now 
at  festival  time  the  procurator  was  accustomed  to  release  for  the  crowd 

16  any  one  prisoner  whom  they  chose.    At  that  time  they  had  a  notorious 

17  prisoner  called  Bar- Abbas ;  so  when  they  had  met,  Pilate  said  to  them, 
"  Whom  do  you  wish  me  to  release  for  you  ?    Bar- Abbas,  or  Jesus  who  is 

18  called  '  Christ'  ?  "    (For  he  knew  it  was  for  envy  that  they  had  delivered 

19  him  up.  Also,  when  he  was  sitting  on  the  tribunal,  his  wife  had  sent  to 
say  to  him,  "  Have  nothing  to  do  with  that  innocent  man  ;  for  I  have 

20  suffered  much  to-day  in  a  dream,  on  his  account")  But  the  high  priests 
and  the  elders  persuaded  the  crowd  to  ask  for  Bar- Abbas  and  have  Jesus 

21  destroyed.  The  procurator  answered  and  said  to  them,  *'  Which  of  the 
two  will  you  have  me  release  for  you?"    They  said,  " Bar- Abbas." 

22  Pilate  says  to  them,  "  Then  what  am  I  to  do  with  Jesus  who  is  called 

23  *  Christ '  ? "  They  all  say,  "  Let  him  be  crucified."  And  he  said, 
"  Why,  what  evil  has  he  done  ? "    But  they  kept  vehemently  shouting, 

24  "  Let  him  be  crucified."  So  when  Pilate  saw  he  was  doing  no  good,  but 
on  the  contrary  that  a  tumult  was  rising,  he  took  water  and  washed  his 
hands  before  the  crowd;  "I  am  innocent  of  this  blood,"  he  said;  "it 

25  is  your  concern !  "    And  all  the  people  answered  and  said,  "  His  blood 

26  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children  !  "  Then  he  released  for  them  Bar- 
Abbas  ;  but  after  scourging  Jesus,  he  delivered  him  up  to  be  crucified. 

27  Then  the  soldiers  of  the  procurator  took  Jesus  into  the  praetorium 

28  and  gathered  the  whole  cohort  to  him.    And  after  stripping  him,  they  put 

29  a  scarlet  mantle  roimd  him.  And  plaiting  a  wreath  out  of  some  tiioms, 
they  put  it  on  his  head,  with  a  reed  in  nis  right  hand ;  and  kneeling 
down  before  him  they  mocked  him,  saying,  "  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews ! " 

30  And  they  spat  on  him,  and  taking  the  reed  they  kept  striking  him 

31  on  the  heaa.  Then  after  their  mockery  of  him,  they  stripped  the 
mantle  off  him  and  put  his  own  garments  upon  him  ;  and  they  led  him 

32  away  to  be  crucified.  Now  as  they  were  going  out,  they  came 
upon  a  Cyrenian  named  Simon ;  this  man  they  forc^  to  carry  his  cross. 

33  Tnen  coming  to  a  place  called  Gol^tha  (which  means,  "  The  place  of  a 
34 •skull")  they  offered  aim  wine  to  dnnk  with  a  bitter  mixture  ;  but  after 

35  tasting  it,  he  would  not  drink  it.    Now  when  they  had  crucified  him, 

36  they  distributed  his  garments  among  them  by  casting  lots,  and  sitting  down 

37  they  kept  watch  there  over  him.  And  over  his  head  they  put  the  charge 
f^inst  him  in  writing,  THIS  IS  JESUS  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS. 

38  Then  along  with  him  two  robbers  are  crucified,  one  on  the  right  hand 

39  and  one  on  the  left.    And  the  passers-by  heaped  abuse  on  him,  wagging 

40  their  heads  and  saying, "  Thou  who  wouldst  oreak  down  the  sanctuary 
and  build  it  in  three  daj^s,  save  thyself !    If  thou  art  God's  son,  come  down 

41  from  the  cross  ! "    Similarly,  the  high  priests  also  mocked  him,  with  the 

42  scribes  and  the  elders,  saying,  "  Others  he  saved,  himself  he  cannot  save  1 
He  is  Hhe  king  of  Israel'  1    Let  him  come  down  now  from  the  cross,  and 

43  we  will  believe  upon  him  !    He  puts  his  trust  in  God:  let  Ood  rescue  him 

44  now,  if  he  cares  for  him.  For  he  said,  *  I  am  God's  son.'"  And  even  the 
robbers  who  were  crucified  along  with  him,  denounced  him  in  the 
same  fashion. 

45  Now  from  the  sixth  hour  a  darkness  covered  all   the  land  till 
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46  the  ninth  hour.  And  about  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  **  Ele%  eleiy  lema  sdbacfUhanei  f  "  (that  is,  "  0  my  God^ 

47  0  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  ")    And  on  hearing  it  some  of  the 

48  bystanders  there  said,  *'  He  is  calling  Elijah."  Then  immediately  one 
of  them  ran,  took  and  filled  a  sponge  with  vinegary  put  it  on  a  reed, 

49  and  offered  him  it  to  drink.  The  rest  said,  "  Hold,  let  us  see  if  Elijah 
does  come  to  save  him."  D^ut  another  took  a  lance  and  pierced  his  side,  and 

60  out  came  water  and  blooaTl]  ^    Then  once  more  Jesus  cried  out  with  a  loud 

51  voice  and  yielded  up  his  spirit.  And  behold  1  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary 
was  torn  in  two  from  top  to  bottom,  the  earth  shook,  the  rocks  were  torn 

52  apart,  the  tombs  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  who  had 

53  fallen  asleep  rose — and  coming  out  of  the  tombs  after  his  resurrection, 

54  they  entered  the  holy  city  and  appeared  to  many  people.  Now  when 
the  centurion  and  his  companions  who  were  watching  Jesus  saw  the 
earthquake  and  what  took  place,  they  were  exceedingly  afraid,  and  said, 

55  '*  This  man  was  certainly  a  son  of  Qod !"  And  many  women  were  there 
looking  on  from  a  distance — women  who  had  followed  Jesus  from  Qalilee, 

56  ministering  to  him.  Among  them  was  Mary  of  Magdala,  Mary  the 
mother  of  James  and  Josejph,  and  the  mother  oi  the  sons  of  Zebedee. 

57  Now  when  it  was  evening,  a  rich  man  from  Arimathaea  named  Joseph 

58  came,  who  also  was  himself  a  disciple  of  Christ  This  man  went  to  Pilate 
and  asked  for  the  body  of  Jesus.    Then  Pilate  ordered  it  to  be  given  up. 

59,  60  And  Joseph  took  the  body,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  and 
laid  it  in  nis  own  new  tomb  which  he  nad  hewn  out  in  the  rock  ;  then, 
after  rolling  a  laive  stone  to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb,  he  went  away. 

61  Now  Mary  of  Magouala  was  there  with  the  other  Marv,  sitting  opposite  the 

62  sepulchre.  On  the  next  day  (that  is,  the  day  after  the  Prepara- 

63  tion^  the  high  priests  and  the  Pharisees  gath^^  to  Pilate  and  said,  "  Sir, 
we  nave  remembered  that  when  this  impostor  was  still  alive,  he  said, 

64  *  After  three  days  I  rise.'  Give  orders  then  to  have  the  sepulchre  secured 
until  the  third  day ;  in  case  the  disciples  come  and  steal  nim  away,  and 
say  to  the  people.  *  He  rose  from  the  dead.'    And  so  the  last  fraud  will 

65  be  worse  than  the  first?"    Pilate  said  to  them,  **Take  a  guard  and 

66  begone  I  Secure  it  yourselves,  as  you  know  how."  So  they  went  in 
company  with  the  guard,  and  secured  the  sepulchre  by  sealing  the  stone. 

28  1        Now  at  the  close  of  the  sabbath-day,  as  it  was  just  dawning  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  Mary  of  Magdala  went  with  the  other  Marjr  to  see 

2  the  sepulchre.  And  bdiold,  a  great  earthquake  took  place  ;  for  an  angel 
of  the  Lord  came  down  from  heaven  and  went  and  rolled  away  the  stone 

3  and  sat  on  it.    His  countenance  was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white 

4  like  snow ;  and  for  fear  of  him  the  watchers  shook  and  became  like  dead 

5  men.    But  the  angel  addressed  the  women,  saying,  "  Be  not  you  afraid  ! 

6  I  know  you  are  seeking  Jesus,  the  crucified.     He  is  not  here,  for  he 

7  has  risen,  as  he  said.  Come,  see  the  place  where  he  lay.  Then  go 
quickly  and  tell  his  disciples,  he  has  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  lo,  lie 
goes  before  you  into  Qalilee ;  you  shall  see  him  there.     Lo,  I  have  told 

8  you."    Then  they  went  away  quickly  from  the  tomb  with  fear  and  great 

9  joy,  and  ran  to  brin^;  word  to  his  disciples.  [And  behold,  Jesus  met 
them,  saying,  "  Hail ! "  and  they  went  to  him,  caught  hold  of  his  feet,  and 

10  did  him  reverence.  Then  Jesus  says  to  them,  **  Be  not  afraid.  GJo  your 
way ;  bring  word  to  my  brothers  to  go  away  into  Galilee,  and  they  shall 

11  see  me  there."]  Now  while  they  were  going,  behold  some  of  the 

1  Adding  \jfiXXH  il  Xmfittf  y^xm  Irvfly  A^rtv  ri^r  wXtv^p,  «•;  2|<X9i»  0»/  mmi  ««/««]]• 
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guard  went  into  the  city  and  brought  word  to  the  high  priests  of  all 

12  Uiat  had  taken  place.    And  after  meeting  with  the  elders  and  taking 

13  counsel,  they  gave  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  soldiers,  telling 
them,  "Say  *his  disciples  came  at  night  and  stole  him  when  we  were 

14  asleep.'    Aid  should  this  matter  come  before  the  procurator,  we  will 
16  satisfy  him  and  clear  you  of  any  trouble.**     So  they  took  the  money 

and  did  as  they  were  instructed.    And  this  story  has  been  disseminated 
among  the  Jews,  down  to  the  present  day. 

16  Now  the  eleven  disciples  went  into  Galilee,  to  the  mountain  where 

17  Jesus  had  appointed  them.    And  on  seeing  him  they  did  him  reverence ; 

18  but  some  douoted.    And  Jesus  came  and  talked  to  mem,  saying, 

"  All  authority  has  been  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  upon  earth ; 

19  Go  then  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations. 

Baptize  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
holy  Spirit, 

20  Teach  them  to  observe  all  that  ever  I  commanded  you. 

And  lo,  I  myself  am  with  you  all  the  days  until  the  close  of  the  age !'' 


THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS 

LiEB  its  successor  Acts,  Hebrews  is  an  implicit  apology  for  Christianity. 
Only,  there  is  this  difference  between  them.  The  apologetic  element  in 
the  former  is  principally  ^  concerned  with  the  outward  relationship  of  the 
Christian  faitn  (cp.  Holtzmann,  Das  NT  u,  der  B&mische  Stoat,  1892,  p. 
13  f.)  to  the  Roman  Empire.  Hebrews  is  directly  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment (13'')  for  those  inside  the  church;  it  forms  an  attempt  to  emphasise 
the  sufficiency  and  finality  of  Christianity  for  those  who  accept  Christ, 
not  a  demonstration  of  its  political  innocence.  Both  books  were  written 
primarily  to  instruct  and  edify  their  age.  But  while  the  method  of  Acts 
IS  historical  and  retrospective,  Hebrews  is  speculative  and  theological. 
Luke  and  Acts  establisn  the  certainty  of  the  faith  by  exhibiting  its 

f'owth  in  Jesus  and  its  development  into  the  expanded  sphere  of  the 
mpire.  The  author  of  Hebrews  proves  Christianity  to  be  the  ultimate 
religion,  by  means  of  a  long  series  of  comparisons  drawn  between  it  and 
the  religion  from  which  it  sprang.  His  training  leads  him  to  use  the 
religious  authority  common  to  himself  and  his  readers — the  OT — and  to 
interpret  this  on  Alexandrian  principles  of  symbolism  and  t jT)ology.  Hence 
the  impression  of  remoteness  in  his  treatment  of  the  religious  situation  of 
Christendom  within  the  Empire  as  compared  with  Acts,  and  especially  with 
the  Apocalypse.  This  author  does  not  deal  with  the  Temple  and  the  Jews 
as  they  lived.  His  view  is  directed  to  the  ideal  tabernacle  and  the  Levitical 
services  as  these  exist  in  the  LXX.  He  and  his  readers  are  citizens  of 
Jerusalem,  but  it  is  the  Jerusalem  in  heaven.  He  and  they  await  the 
crisis  and  end  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  no  outcome  of  a  Roman  campaign,  it 
is  the  act  of  Qod  in  fiilfilment  of  older  prophecy  (Jer  31^^^),  when 
the  new  covenant  is  introduced.  The  book  reflects  a  situation  of  trial, 
especially  in  the  Roman  church,  but  the  attitude  to  Domitian  is  more 
akin  to  that  of  Clem.  Rom.  than  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse ;  for  the 
character  of  the  author  and  the  object  of  the  writing  alike  prevent  the 

SDlitical  situation  from  becoming  an  absorbing  feature  of  thought, 
efore  transcendentalism,  political  and  social  coloui*s  pale.  Even  the 
later  "  First  Epistle  of  John  "  is  as  silent  upon  the  outer  relations  of  the 
churches  under  Trajan,  as  the  Religio  Medici  upon  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  very  breath  of  Hebrews  is  antagonism  to  a  retrograde  movement 
within  the  circle  of  Roman  Christians  to  which  it  was  probablv  addressed. 
Behind  the  letter  we  can  feel  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  timid  and 
disheartened  members  to  abandon  the  Christian  faith  under  stress  of 

1  Though  in  Acta  also  there  is  an  implicit  apolog}'  directed  to  contemporary 
Judaism.  The  author  strove  to  demonstrate  that  Christianity  was  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  Jewish  law  and  ite  promises.  He  had  before  him  a  Jewish  propaganda 
(Ac  15^]  which  attempted  to  jealously  dispute  that  claim,  and  in  view  of  this  he 
aimed  at  showing  how  Gentile  Christianity  had  come  from  the  heart  and  centre  of 
Judaism  by  a  natural  and  unforced  development. 
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contemporar}'  trial.  This  is  aggravated  by  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  conversion  of  the  readers — a  period  which  has  dimmed 
the  first  brightness  of  their  faith  without  producing  a  mature  and  intelli- 
gent experience.  Mental  seriousness  ^  ana  moral  stability  are  two  qual- 
ities in  which  these  people  are  found  sadly  deficient.  Coupled  also  with 
the  external  trial  ana  internal  sluggishness,  there  is  an  element  of  strain 
existing  between  the  readers  and  their  church  authorities.  It  is  these 
considerations  rather  than  any  mere  outward  features,  which  characterise 
the  writing. 

The  terminuB  ad  qtiem  for  the  date  of  Hebrews  is  fixed  by  the  epistle 
of  Clemens  Eom.  in  which  it  is  certainly  and  copiously  used  (Euseb.  HE, 
3.  38,  rrjs  -rrphs  'EPpalovs  iroWa  vofiuara  Trapa^ciV,  ^^  de  ical  avTo\($t\ 
prjTois  cf  avrrjs  vpiycraficvoy).  As  this  epistle  was  composed  c.  97  A.D., 
Hebrews  cannot  oe  much  later  than  94-95 ;  and  probably  it  was  in  exist- 
ence considerably  before  that  time.  The  exact  terminus  a  quo,  however, 
is  much  more  difficult  to  fix.  It  is  certain  that  the  writing  presupposes 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Pauline  epistles  '  ;  its  indebtedness  to  Galatians, 
1  Corinthians,  and  (especially)  Romans  lies  on  the  surface,  and  as  close — 
in  spite  of  divergent  aims  and  standpoints — is  its  connection  with 
Ephesians  ^  in  conceptions  and  phraseology.  A  similar  series  of  affinities 
exists  between  1  Peter*  and  Hebrews ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Ephesians, 
the  explanation  of  these  is  uncertain.  If  Ephesians  is  authentic,  it  was  used 
by  the  author  of  Hebrews.  If  1  Peter  is  authentic,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
use  in  Hebrews  is  possible,  its  similarity  of  atmosphere  indubitable.  The 
latter  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  both  writings  are  coloured  by  an 
independent  use  of  Ephesians.  The  net  result  of  these  lines  of  criticism, 
however,  is  merely  to  establish  the  post- Pauline  date  of  Hebrews,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  exhibit  its  affinities  with  two  writings  which  upon  other 
grounds  are  often  relegated  to  a  much  later  date.  The  latter  hint  is 
corroborated  by  the  distinct  connection  of  Hebrews  with  the  group  Luke- 
Acts  (cp.  the  excellent  table  in  Simcox :  Writers  of  NT,  Appendix  i. 
Table  2 ;  also  Exp.*  viii.  pp.  184-190),  which  has  even  suggested  the 
Lucan  authorship  of  the  epistle  (Delitzsch).  The  similarities  are  to  be 
most  reasonably  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  three  writings  are 
neighbours  in  spirit  and  practically  contemporaries  in  age.  Other  coin- 
cidences, between  Hebrews  and  later  works  like  the  Apocalypse,  the 
Pastorals,  and  James,  are  too  infrequent  and  subordinate  to  be  decisive  on 
the  question  of  the  date. 

1  cf.  21-3  611-63  12i-«»  13«.  " Is  there  a  Christ ?  Is  He  the  Heir  of  all  things ? 
Was  He  made  flesh  ?  Bid  He  offer  the  all-perfect  sacrifice  ?  Did  He  supersede  the 
old  order  of  priests?    Is  He  the  mediator  of  a  new  and  better  Covenant?    What 

are  the  terms  of  that  Covenant?    There  are  no  questions  like  these I  am 

astonished  at  the  imperative  tone  of  this  Epistle,  and  the  element  of  holy  scorn 
against  those  who  refuse  to  go  into  these  great  questions  carefully"  (James 
Smetham's  LetUrs,  p.  170). 

3  Evidence  stated  in  Holtzmann,  Eivl,  pp.  298,  299 ;  Briickner,  Chron.  pp. 
236-241.  The  whole  cast  and  temper  of  tne  writer's  thought,  along  with  an 
incidental  allusion  like  that  in  13^,  indicates  a  connection  with  tne  Pauline  circle. 

»  Heb.  18  31     64  71S81  9111^  IQio  12^  13i^  10i^«>  ^  ^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^    ,  ^3  ^^^ 

Eph.  1»  118t   13  213  laO  17        526     1»  5^8     5«  "«»"<:»  w^rus  »"**  pur.«»ca 

fimfX^  (of  Goid),  9ap^€Mf  etc. 

*  The  relative  priority  of  Hebrews,  which  is  largely  held,  is  not  certain  upon  the 
grounds  of  mere  literal^'  criticism  (cp.  Ustert's  cd.  of  1  Peters  pp.  298-300,  and  von 
Soden,  J7C,  ni.  2,  pp.  ^,  4).  The  probable  priority  of  1  Peter  to  James  also  tells 
strongly  against  it. 
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The  Domitianic  date,  suggested  by  the  literary  connections  of  the 
epistle,  is  corroborated  by  its  internal  evidence.  The  author  appears  to  have 
followed  the  history  of  the  church  from  its  beginning  witn  affectionate 
and  intelligent  interest.  He  appeals  to  a  storm  of  affliction  which  broke 
on  them  after  their  awakening  to  Christianity  (lO^*"'*),  and  which  may 
be  most  naturally  referred  to  the  Neronic  outburst,  especially  if  the  epistle 
is  considered  as  addressed  to  the  Roman  church.  Such  suffering,  now- 
ever,  is  a  matter  of  retrospect.  At  the  time  of  writing,  a  further  peril  is 
being  ex^rienced  (12'-  *)— evidently  the  rise  of  the  Domitianic  persecu- 
tion, which  is  not  yet  at  its  full  height.  Imprisonment  (13*')  and 
banishment  (13^^),  however,  have  befallen  some  of^  the  Christian  leaders, 
and  the  church  as  a  whole  is  being  tried  by  the  severity  of  the  situation. 
The  writer  alludes  to  these  trials  indefinitely.^  He  was  writing  not  a 
history  but  a  word  of  encouragement,  treating  the  situation  with  a 
practical  aim  on  its  religious  side.  But  through  the  appeals  (12*-  ^^•'') 
we  can  detect  that  the  comparatively  smooth  existence  of  the  church 
(Allard,  Hist,  Ptrs^cut,  i.  pp.  81-133)  during  the  earlier  Flavian  regime 
has  been  rudely  broken  up.  Persecution,  uitknown  in  recent  vears,  is 
upon  the  readers.  And  persecution  has  its  attendant  perils  oi  relapse 
and  moral  failure.  Hence  they  are  summoned  to  remember  the  past  line 
of  heroes  stretching  from  the  patriarchs  to  the  M&ccabees,  and  also  to 
recall  their  own  good  record  as  a  church.  Further,  they  are  reminded 
that  they — unlike  some  of  their  predecessors — have  not  yet  had  to  face 
(12^)  the  worst.  With  all  its  discomforts  their  career  hitherto  has  been 
exempt  from  that  supreme  trial  which  is  never  quite  away  from  the 
horizon  of  a  genuine  faith.* 

That  the  epistle  was  written  at  a  late  •  period  (5*^,  when  the  first 
generation  had  long  passed  from  the  scene  (cp.  2^  with  Luke  1^-*),  is 
self-evident.  The  original  founders  and  rulers  (13')  had  been  succored 
by  others  whose  authority  was  apparently  apt  to  be  somewhat  ignored. 
The  severity  of  the  situation,  coupled  with  tne  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  primitive  flush  and  freshness  of  the  gospel,  tended  to 
proiduce  a  dissatisfaction  with  Christianity ;  and  the  temptation  of  the 
'^  Hebrews ''  was  to  abandon  its  membersmp,^  as  if  it  were  an  exhausted 

1  The  absence  of  exact  references  in  Hebrews  to  the  Imperial  policy  and  r^sime 
need  excite  as  little  surprise  as  the  silence  of  the  2>e  Jmitatume,  Chridi  upon  Joan 
of  Arc  and  the  wars  and  court  of  Louis  xi.,  or  of  the  PUgrim*8  Progress  upon  the 
brilliant  immorality  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  dash  of  van  Ruvter  up  the 
Thames.  The  author's  idealistic  and  speculative  bent  does  not  lead  him  to  be 
nearly  as  explicit  as  Clem.  Rom.,  but  the  references  of  the  latt«r  quite  bear  out  the 
implicit  hints  of  the  situation  conveyed  by  Hebrews.  It  is  a  less  probable  conjec- 
ture that  the  slight  allusions  in  Hebrews  to  political  matters  are  purposely  vague  and 
covert,  from  the  prudential  fear  of  compromising  author  or  readers. 

3  This,  in  spite  of  2^hn  {Einl.  ii.  12o),  seems  the  true  sense  of  the  words. 

8  The  reference  to  Timotheus  (IS")  ujafortunately  jdelds  no  evidence  for  the  date, 
as  we  have  no  data  for  ascertaining  the  length  of  ms  lifetime.  I  cannot  see  any 
covert  historical  allusion  in  the  use  which  the  author  makes  of  the  period  forty 
years  (8^^),  although  several  editors  regard  this  as  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
church  had  a  Christian  career  of  forty  years  behind  it  when  the  author  wrote. 
This  would,  of  course,  bring  the  date  down  past  70  A.D.,  but  it  must  be  pronounced 
ratiier  a  prosaic  and  unnecessary  reading  of  the  words  in  question. 

*  Same  danger  in  Clem.  Rom.  46*  (yj>/»«TT«i  yip*  /e^xxS.^  riit  kyitg^  •«  U  tuxxi/xttM 
murMt  myitif64i0-0rr«u),  Did.  16',  Iguat.  od  Ephes.  13,  Bamab.  4l^  Associations  and 
societies,  however  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries  (Foucart,  Assodat,  rdigieuses  chez  Us  Orees)^  involved  a  certain  strain  and 
sacrifice  for  some  Christians.    Evidently  association  required  to  be  enforced  as  a 
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philosophic  school  (10**),  or  to  slacken  their  ties  with  it  as  though  they  had 
received  from  it  all  possible  benefit.  Besides,  after  70  a.d.  Christianity 
found  itself  now  in  a  twofold  peril.  It  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
political  authorities,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Judaism,  its  rival.  The 
former  danger  was  the  simpler,  involving  mainly  the  straightforward 
attack  of  persecution.  The  latter  was  more  complex.  The  propaganda  of 
Judaism  affected  Christians  in  at  least  three  ways :  by  using  against 
them  its  influence  with  the  Roman  authorities  (cp.  the  reiterated  mention 
of  "jealousy"  in  Clem.  Rom.  v.-vi.,  dpropos  of^the  Christian  hardships 
under  Nero)  ;  by  insidiously  representing  itself  as  the  ancient  and 
sufficient  faith,  of  which  this  upstart  heresy  of  the  Nazarenes  was  but  a 
meaere  offshoot ;  and  on  the  ground  of  history  and  scripture,  by  directly 
challenging  with  bitterness  and  dialectic  skill  their  historical  right  and 
claims.  It  is  for  a  situation  affected  chiefly  by  the  second  of  these 
phases  that  Hebrews  is  intended.  The  gospel  of  Matthew  is  the  chief 
witness  to  the  third,  as  Acts  is  to  the  first. 

This  Domitianic  date,^  i.e,  previous  to  96  A.D.,  is  advocated  by  Schenkel 
(Das  ChrUtusbild  der  Apodel^  etc.,  1879,  pp.  123,  130  f.),  Mangold 
{Rdmerhriefy  1884,  p.  258  f.),  Holtzmann  (ZwTh,  1884,  pp.  1-10 ;  EM. 
pp.  292-309),  Weizsacker  (AA,  ii.  pp.  165-160),  von  Soden  (JpTh,  1884, 
pp.  435-493,  627-656 ;  HGy  ill.  2,  pp.  14-19),  Lipsius  {HO,  ii.  2,  p.  83), 
Julicher  {EinL  pp.  123-126),  and  McGiffert  (AAy  pp.  463-470),  while 
Zahn  practically  agrees  by  dating  the  epistle  c.  80  a.d.  (Einl,  ii.  pp.  142- 
158 ;  MTKf  vii.  pp.  492-506).    So  Cone  (2A«  Gospel  and  its  Interpretations, 

f>.  232  f .) ;  also  Rovers  {Nteuw-test  Letterkunde,  1888,  p.  80  f.),  Bousset 
TB,  1897,  pp.  9,  10),  J.  Reville  (Les  origines  de  V&piscopat,  pp.  363-366), 
Kriiger    (AUchristliche    Litteratur,^    1898,  p.   11),    Haring   {SK,   1891, 

gp.   589-598),  and  Briickner  (Chron,   pp.  224-249).     The  last-named, 
owever,  goes  a  little  too  far  down,  while  Pfleiderer  (Urc.  pp.  627,  628) 
seems  to  lean  rather  to  the  Trajanic  than  to  the  Domitianic  aate. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  decisive  evidence  for  the  place  of  Hebrews 
within  its  group.  It  cannot  be  placed  before  80  a.d.  ;  but  if  the  third 
gospel  and  Acts  were  composed  by  the  b^innin^  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  Hebrews  may  be  dated  slightly  earlier,  if  not  as  practically 
contemporary.    [EBi,  iL  1998  f.,  and  Bacon,  INT,  pp.  140-149.] 

The  alternative  date  for  Hebrews  is  between  60  and  70  a.d.  This 
largely  supported  view  takes  the  epistle  as  implying  the  contemporary 
existence  of  the  Jewish  temple  and  ritual,  and  as  written  in  view  of  the 
religious  dissolution  which  (8^*)  culminated  in  A.D.  70.'  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  date  have  been  in  nart  already  met  by  implication,  and 
in  part  they  depend  upon  a  view  of  tne  development  of  early  Christianity, 

duty,  before  it  became  a  fixed  and  natural  habit.  "Aggregation  does  not  appear 
to  have  invariably  followed  belief."  It  was  possible  to  be  a  Christian  in  some 
quarters,  and  yet,  for  different  reasons,  to  stand  aloof  from  or  to  abandon  outward 
adhesion  to  the  community  (Hatch,  Organisation  of  the  Early  Christian  Churches, 
pp.  29,  80). 

I  For  a  date  indefinitely  later  than  70  a.d.,  cp.  also  Professor  W.  Robertson 


le  thinks  it  might  be  somewhat  earlier. 

3  On  the  seventh  decade  date  and  the  implied  shock  with  which  the  crisis 
threatened  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Davidson  rightly  remarks, 
*'Such  a  despair  ought  to  have  seized  all  Hebrews  alike,  whether  Christians  or 
not ;  but  there  is  no  historical  evidence  of  such  a  thing." 
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whicli  would  require  many  pages  to  exhibit.  The  finest  statements  of 
the  case  are  given  by  Professor  Bruce  (Exp,^  vii.  p.  162  f. ;  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews^  1899 ;  and  in  i)B,  ii.  article  "  Hebrews "),  Weiss  Mfeyer, 
and  INTy  iL  p.  30  f.),  and  Westcott  {Epistle  to  Edtrewt).  Kendall 
(Theology  of  Hebrew  Christians^  pp.  70C-76),  Professor  Mackintosh 
(Essays  tow.  a  New  Theology^  1889,  pp.  291-297),  and  Adeney,  BI, 
p.  429  (c,  68  A.D.),  prefer  to  place  the  writing  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
crisis  of  70  a.d.,  while  a  more  or  less  earlier  date  (66-70)  is  chosen  by 
Bleek,  Beyschlag  {NTTh,  ii.  pp.  286-288),  Renan  {V ArUdchrist,  chap,  ix.), 
Hilgenfeld  (Eiid.  pp.  377-383),  Clemen  (Chron,  pp.  277-279),  Burton 
{RLA\  Farrar  {CQT,  «  Hebrews '%  Roberts  {Greek  the  Language  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles^  1897,  chap,  viii.),  Salmon  {INT,  pp.  430,  431),  S. 
Davidson  {iNT,  i.  pp.  183-260),  Bovon  {NTTh,  ii.  pp.  387-389),  M^^z,i 
(La  Th^logie  de  t^re  aux  Hibreux,  1896),  Professor  G.  G.  Findlay 
{Epistles  of  Pa/uly  p.  263  f .),  Stevens  {NTTh,  p.  486  f .),  ScMfer  {Einl. 
pp.  149-167),  Trenkle  {Einl.  pp.  88-91),  and  G.  Milligan  {Theol  of  Epistle 
to  Hebrews,  1899).  With  many  others,  these  critics  keenly  defena  the 
Jewish  Christian  character  of  the  writinf^  (''Le  monument  le  plus 
^loign^  du  judaisme,"  Havet)  and  its  date  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the 
first  century.'  As  a  phase  of  this  theory,  it  may  be  noted  that  Ramsay, 
retracting  his  former  adhesion  to  the  64-66  date  {GBE,  p.  307),  now 
regards  the  writing  as  addressed  to  the  Jewish  par^  of  the  Jerusalem 
church  by  Philip  the  Deacon,  who  wrote  from  Caesarea  (59  a.d.)  after 
discussions  with  Paul  (Exp.^  ix.  pp.  407-422);  while  W.  M.  Lewis 
{Thinker,  Oct.-Nov.  1893 ;  Biblical  World,  Aug.  1898,  April  1899)  had 
already  conjectured  on  similar  lines  that  the  epistle  was  a  joint  pro- 
duction of  Paul  and  Luke,  written  from  the  Caesarean  imprisonment 
(Ac  23'*^.  Such  attempts  possess  the  merit  of  novelty.*  But  even  upon 
the  ordinary  theory,  as  aimied  by  the  critics  already  named,  it  seems 
impossible  to  demonstrate  that  Hebrews  was  composea  before  tne  fall  of 
the  temple  in  a.d.  70,  in  the  sense  in  which  one  can  determine,  for 
example,  that  a  book  like  Tobit  was  written  previously  to  its  building 
in  B.C.  25.  Ultimately,  the  question  of  the  date  rests  upon  the  question 
of  the  destination — ^the  character  and  situation  of  the  readers. 

Of  the  localities  to  which  the  epistle  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
addressed — Palestine  (Jerusalem  or  Syria  *),  Alexandria,  Rome  (Italy)— 

1  **  Nons  devons  nons  r^signer  k  ignorer  le  lieu  on  se  trouvaient  les  destinataires. 
Tout  ce  qu'il  nous  est  permis  de  conjecturer,  c'est  qu'ils  vivaient  dans  nne  ville  ou 
dans  one  contr^  on  rinfluence  des  Jnife^nltivte  plntdt  qn'  incultes,  ritnalistes 
plutOt  qne  l^^alisteB— constituait  un  danger  ponr  la  proep^t^  de  la  commnnant^ 
chr^tienne."  Cp.  also  Dr.  J.  B.  Crozier,  IntdL  Development  (1897),  L  pp.  333- 
387. 

'The  (a)  seventh  decade  date  is  nsnally  held  with  {h)  the  Jewish-Christian 
hypothesis,  and  the  (•)  Domitianic  date  with  (/3)  the  Gentile- Christian.  But  some, 
e.g.  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  and  Zahn,  accept  (h)  and  come  down  later  than  70,  while 
otners,  like  Pfleiderer,  accept  (/3)  with  a  second  century  date  {X^rc  pp.  620--640 ;  so 
Hausrath),  or — like  Haring — admit  («)  with  a  modified  form  of  (6). 

»  Cp.  a  critique  by  G.  Milligan,  £xp^  x.  pp.  154-160  ;  Bartlet  (A A,  pp.  210 f., 
281  f.)  idso  dates  it  c.  62  a.d.  as  addressed  to  Caesarea. 

*  Kiibel  (Kttrzgfifasster  Comment,  NT.  4,  pp.  151-163)  thinks  the  epistle  was 
written  bv  Barnabas  between  67  and  68  ▲.D.  to  the  Syrian  Jewish-Christians. 
Kendall  {Theology  of  Hebrew  Christians,  pp.  67-69)  also  inclines  to  a  Syrian 
audience,  possibly  Antioch  itself.  Mr.  Ayles  [Destinatum,  Dale^  and  Authorship  qf 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  1899)  makes  Barnabas  the  author,  and  dates  the  book 
c  64  A.D. ;  but,  like  e.g.  Professor  Ramsay,  he  unfortunately  aeddes  for  Jerusalem 
as  the  destination.  Passages  like  V  fi^^  12^— to  mention  no  others — absolutely 
prohibit  this  idea  of  Jerusalem  as  the  circle  of  *'  Hebrews." 
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the  last-named  is  upon  the  whole  to  be  preferred  (cp.  Heb  13*<^-^®, 
Ro  14),  although  the  destination  ^  of  the  letter  is  almost  as  dim  as  its 
authordiip.  IU)me  suits  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter,'  ito  connection 
with  Clem.  Eont,  and  especially  the  reference  in  13'^-  *\  where  ol  dir6  rrfs 
*IraXtaff  (read  in  the  light  of  Mt  15^  Ac  21^'  24^^)  surely  means  Italian 
residents  abroad.  Possibly  it  was  written  from  Alexandria.'  At  any  rate 
its  direct  audience  were  the  members  of  the  particular  church  (13'^) — 
the  rank  and  file,  not  the  leaders,  still  less  a  group  of  evangelists 
(Heinrici,  ThLz,  1895,  P*  ^89).  Probably  enough  it  was  some  special 
community  of  older  Christians  at  Rome,  who  are  not  to  be  identified 
with  the  whole  church  (cp.  the  expressions  in  6^*  10*'  13**),  but  may 
have  formed  a  household  church  by  themselves  (Zahn,  Einl,  ii.  pp.  146-- 
148  ;  Hamack,  ZNW,  1900,  pp.  19-23,  the  latter,  oddly  enough,  attribut- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  writing  to  Prisca  and  Aquila,  chiefly  Phsca). 
Jiuicher  (EirU.  pp.  130-132),  however,  rejects  this  utterly. 

It  looks  almost  a  paradox  to  assert  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ^ 
was  addressed  to  a  church  (in  Rome  or  Italy)  whose  body  and  complexion 
were  predominantly  Gentile.  Yet  the  evidence  of  the  writing  seems  to 
leave  no  alternative  (so  Schurer,  Hamack,  von  Soden,  Pfleiderer,  Wendt, 
Weizsacker,  Jiilicher,  and  McGiffert  among  others).  The  copious  and 
elaborate  reasoning  that  fills  page  after  page,  the  verbal  illustrations 
and  a^;uments  from  the  LXX,  the  interest  implied  among  the  readers  in 
the  OT  and  their  acquaintance  with  its  contents  and  scope,  these  and  many 
other  characteristics  spring,  not  from  the  fact  that  this  circle  of 
Christians  was  specially  rooted  in  Judaism,  but  from  the  whole  ground- 
work of  OT  and  Jewish  associations,  traditions,  and  presuppositions, 
which  underlay  early  Christianity.  The  epistle  of  Clem.  Rom.,  eg.,  is 
simply  woven  through  and  through  with  OT  quotations  and  references. 
Yet  it  was  addressed  to  a  predominantly  Gentile  church,  which  was 
evidently  expected  to  understand  and  be  profited  by  such  a  treatment 
of  the  subject    So,  too,  in  Paul's  letters  to  Rome  (4"- ")  and  Galatia  (3*»)<. 

1  Taking  the  title  wfit  'EfipmUut  ¥rith  the  other  Alexandrian  titles  of  the  gospel 
mmf  'Efifuimts  and  the  gospel  Mm<e  'AJyvirriwtt  Hamack  {Chron.  p.  479  n.)  coiyectores 
that  E^^.  might  mean  the  Hellenistic  Jewish-Christians  in  E^ypt,  in  which  case  the 
epistle  would  be  taken  as  addressed  to  ^^pt  at  a  time  when  tne  churches  contained 
J  ewish-Christians,  not  Egyptian  (Gentile  Christians  ( A/>vrr/M).  On  our  ijB^orance,  how- 
ever, of  Jewish-Christianity  in  early  Bgypt,  cp.  the  caveat  of  Zahn,  EhU.  ii.  p.  153. 

>  Cp.  the  discussions  in  Dr.  A.  B.  C^vidson's  edition  (pp.  13--18 ;  he  dates  the 
epistle  firom  Rome  to  some  community  of  the  Dispersion  in  the  East)  and  Holtzmann 
{MfU.  pp.  803-308).  Neither  Rome  nor  Alexandria  completely  satisfies  the  evidence 
of  the  epistle,  but  J)erhaps  there  are  fewer  difficulties  on  the  Roman  hypothesis  tiian 
upon  any  other  JZahn,  BtTil.  ii.  pp.  142-158).  On  the  ftftm-y^  At^pitn  {CIO,  40, 
9909),  cp.  Exp,  Ti,  x.  p.  422. 

s  For  an  estimate  of  Alexandria  and  its  significance  in  early  Christianity,  cp.  J.  8. 
Riggs,  AJT  (1897),  pp.  927-949 ;  also,  firom  another  standpoint,  Friedliinder,  Zur 
ErUstehungsgeschiohte  des  ChristetUhumSf  ein  Excwrs  von  den  S^tuaginta  zum 
Evangdium  (1894),  espec.  pp.  143-172. 

^  The  title  w^it  "ZfifmStot  was,  of  course,  added  by  later  tradition.  The  superficial 
appearance  of  the  letter  and  its  contents  made  it  a  very  natural  g^ess,  but  it  has  no 
more  weight  or  value  than  that  of  the  Pauline  authorship  (*'  luurdly  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  impression  produced  on  an  early  copyist,"  W.  R.  Smith).  Both 
rose  out  of  an  age  which  had  already  lost  all  direct  knowledge  of  the  writing's  origin 
and  standpoint  (cp.  Zahn's  decisive  remarks,  EinL  ii.  pp.  111-113,  118-120,  a 
recapitulation  of  his  researches  upon  the  canonical  tradition).  Klostermann  (Zur 
Theoiie  d.  bibl.  Weissagunq  u.  2v.r  Char,  d,  Htbr,  p.  55  f.)  coigectures  ie/it 
JiifvuS«itt=BieMMos  as  the  original  form  of  the  title,  in  which  case  Uie  epistle  was 
written  by  Apollos  to  the  Jewish-Christian  community  of  Beroea  (Ac  17^*). 
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There,  Jewish  Christians  formed  certainly  the  minority  of  his  audience ; 
yet  Abraham  is  termed  "  our  forefather  according  to  tlie  flesh  "  (Ro  4*, 
cp.  also  2  Co  6^^),  and  Gentile  Christians  are  over  and  again  assumed  to 
be  the  people  of  God.  Besides,  such  a  use  of  the  OT  for  didactic 
purposes  was  quite  a  conventional  method  of  instruction,  as  may  be  seen 
m  Philo  (quis  rer.  divin.  her.,  i.  511 ;  de  Monarch,  n.  222  ;  ipfirjveis  yap 
€^0*11^  oi  frpo<jnrr€Uy  Qtov  Kara^^topJvov  rots  CKeivav  6pydvois  np6s  drfXaxriv  S}v 
&v  €^fX^(77;),  far  too  general  to  be  confined  merely  to  Jewish  Christians. 
The  OT  had  been  familiar  to  many  members  of  the  church,  even 
before  they  became  Christians.  Their  first  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
history  and  hopes  did  not  date  from  their  reception  of  Christ.  It  was 
originated  by  the  propaganda,  especially  of  Hellenistic  Judaism.  And 
even  after  their  entrance  into  the  Christian  faith,  the  OT  rather  grew  in 
significance.  It  was  their  religious  codex,  authoritative  on  worship  and 
theology ;  any  writer  could  with  confidence  appeal  to  it  and  argue  from 
it,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  was  certsan  that  his  readers  and  he 
would  be  thus  occupying  common  gi-ound. 

Positive  arguments  which  tend  to  support  this  conclusion  are  drawn 
(Jacoby,  NT  Ethik,  p.  202  f.)  from  allusions  such  as  those  in  6*^  13* 
13^*.  The  principles  mentioned  in  6*  ^  are  not  such  as  would  naturally 
be  required  for  Jewish  Christians  (SchUrer,  SK^  1876,  p.  776  f.);  they 
distinctly  point,  like  13*,  to  the  first  steps  not  of  Jewisn  but  of  pagan 
converts,  and  the  lapse  feared  in  13^^  is  a  fall  not  into  Judaism  but  away 
to  idols  and  pagan  faith. 

The  church  addressed,  then,  is  Christian.  Gentiles  form  the  major 
part  of  it,  but  the  readers  are  viewed  under  no  distinctions  of  race.  At 
the  same  time  one  or  two  passages  (6®  13*-^'  etc. ;  cp.  Hort,  Jvd,  Chris- 
tianity,  p.  156  f. ;  Haupt,  SK^  1895,  pp.  388-390)  certainly  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  situation  of  the  church  included  temptations  of  a  specifically 
Jewish  character,  which  might  appeal  with  especial  force  to  Jewisn 
Christians,^  and  an  attempt  naa  been  made  to  explain  these  as  the  efforts 
of  a  speculative  Judaism  which  beset  Gentile  Christians  during  the 
second  decade  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (Haring,  SKy  1891,  pp.  689- 
698).  At  any  rate,  during  the  closing  q^uarter  of  the  century  Jewish 
propaganda  flourished  throughout  the  Empire.  The  genuine  morality  and 
monotneism  preached  by  tne  Hellenistic  Jews  especially  must  have 
proved  not  merely  a  rival  to  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside 
pagans,  but  a  dangerously  attractive  movement  for  those  weaker  and  less 
intelligent  members  of  the  Christian  church  who  lay  open,  through  birth 
or  circumstances,  to  such  Jewish  influences.'  Vivere  more  judaico  was  a 
specious  watch-word.  It  represented,  as  we  find  from  Cerinthus  after- 
wards, a  distinct  and  subtle  danger,  prompting  Gentile  Christians — 
especially  proselytes — to  revert  to  their  old  life.*     "  Better,"  urges  the 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  occasional  use  of  the  present  tense 
(78. 20  $34  9«-«.  13  1310)  in  the  epistle  is  no  argument  for  the  contemporary  existence 
of  the  temple  and  its  services.  The  writer  w  using  a  literary  method,  in  common 
^vith  Jewish  (Josephus,  AiUiq.  iii.  6-12)  and  Christian  writers  (Clem.  Rom.  4(H-415  ; 
Diognet.  8,  etc.  ;  Fourth  gospel,  5*),  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  cultus 
and  customs  after  70  a.d.  (cp.  Schtirer,  ffJP.  i.  ii.  p.  268  f.  :  Zahn,  £i7U.  ii  pp. 
141.  142). 

>  On  the  exposure  of  provincial  Christianity  in  the  East  to  such  Jewish  apostasy, 
cp.  Wellhausen,  Skizeen  u,  Vorarbeilen,  in.  p.  196  f.,  and  Hamack,  Tu,  i.  3, 
p.  78  f.    Rabbinical  tendencies  naturally  revived  in  the  period  following  a.d,  70, 

s  Although  Judaism  may  be  reckoned — ^in  spite  of  Bar-kokhba's  revolt—^  a  lost 
cause  after  70,  it  was  far  from  being  a  forsaken  belief.    It  became,  in  spirit  and 
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keen  dogmatist  some  thirty  years  later — "better  listen  to  Christianity 
from  a  circumcised  man  than  to  Judaism  from  one  uncircumcised  ** 
(Ignat  ad  PhUad,  6 ;  also,  ad  Philad,  8,  Jo  6^®  ^,  for  this  heresy). 

In  Hebrews  some  unknown  Alexandrian  *  scholar  uses  the  OT  in  a 
characteristic  fashion  to  state  the  superiority  and  finality  of  the  Christian 
reliffion.  This  feature  is  distinctive.  Yet  the  application  of  Philonic 
meUiods  and  phrases  should  not,  by  their  very  strangeness  in  the  NT, 
blind  us  to  the  dominating  Christian  spirit  which  is  master  of  these 
characteristics.  Philonist  and  student  of  the  wisdom  literature  as  he 
was,  the  author  of  Hebrews  was  supremely  and  essentially  a  Christian. 
No  more  than  his  successor,  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  does  he 
suffer  himself  to  be  carried  far  away  by  the  terminology  and  conceptions 
which  press  upon  him  out  of  his  early  training.  Their  use  is  strictly 
modified.  They  are  at  best  subordinate  to  his  leading  principles  and 
beliefs.  Consequently  in  Hebrews,  as  in  the  fourth  gospel,  the  fact 
that  philosophic  terms  are  employed  in  a  sense  occasionally  different 
to  tiieir  original  setting  is  a  proof,  not  that  these  Christian  authors  stood 
wholly  remote  from  such  speculative  influences,  but  that  they  assimilated 
them  and  used  them  freely  as  accessories  to  their  own  purposes.  The 
able  thinker*  who  com^sed  Hebrews  used  his  contemplative  philosophy 
and  command  of  rhetoric  for  genuinely  religious  ends.^ 

situation,  a  rival  of  Christianity.  This  explains  the  differences  of  attitude  to  the 
Jews,  in  Paul  and  in  the  fourth  gospel  (or  Apocalypse),  and  the  later  keenness  of  tone 
in  the  references  to  them  made  by  Baniabas  and  Justin  Martvr. 

1  Besides  the  well-known  exposition  of  Pfleiderer,  cp.  for  the  Alexandrian  culture 
of  the  author  of  Hebrews,  Wendt,  ZwTh  (1895),  pp.  157-160 ;  with  Holtzmann, 
NTTh,  IL  281-295.  The  Philonic  parallels  are  amply  stated  by  Siegfried,  Philo  von 
Alexandria  als  Ausleger  des  AT,  p.  321  f.,  and  reproduced  by  M^n^goz,  op.  cU. 
p.  197  f.,  and  Pfleiderer,  Ure.  p.  629  f. 

3  He  was  "  the  finest  and  most  cultured  genius  of  the  primitive  church.  .  .  .  The 
fiftct  that  a  writer  of  such  rare  nower  and  grace  should  have  left  us  only  a  single 
monument  of  his  genius,  and  that  a  mere  letter,  written  for  a  definite  practical 
purpose,  and  that  his  name  should  have  been  entirely  forgotten  within  less  than  a 
century  mfter  his  death,  serves  to  remind  us  in  a  very  forcible  way  of  the  limitations 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  early  days  of  Christianity  "  (McGifferii).  M^n^z  has 
his  bright  antitiiesis :  'Tauteur  de  r£pitre  aux  H^breux  est  un  (vdutionnisU  ;  saint 
Paul  est  un  rdvolutionnaire,  en  prenani  ce  terme  en  son  sens  exclusivement  moral  et 
religieux  ...  si  I'on  a  pu  comparer  saint  Paul  k  Luther,  nous  comparerions 
volontiers  Tauteur  de  TEpttre  aux  U.  k  M^lanchthon."  Excellently  put  by  Jtllicher 
(pp.  134r.l86). 

s  The  remarkable  use  of  the  OT  in  Hebrews  may  throw  some  light  on  a  similar 
phenomenon  in  the  ffospels.  W.  C.  Allen  {ExpTi,  xiL  187  f**  281  f.)  explains  the  OT 
citations  in  Mt  and  Mk  as  the  result  of  assimilation  to  the  LXX  by  the  final  editors 
of  the  gospels,  except  the  quotations  in  Mt,  which  are  partly  derived  from  an  inde- 
pendent Greek  document  employed  by  the  evangelist.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these,  like  the  similar  ones  in  Hebrews,  are  taken  directly  firom  some  such  manuals 
as  those  referred  to  on  page  617,  n.  1.  This  habit  of  using  compilations  was  not  un- 
common in  antiquity,  many  of  Josephus*  citations  being,  for  example,  drawn  fh}m 
intermediate  channels.  Dr.  Abbott  {EBi,  ii.  1825)  agrees  that  collections  of 
Messianic  texts,  manuals  of  Christ's  teaching  (includinig  Mt  5-7  as  a  separate 
brochure !),  and  accounts  of  the  Passion,  were  circulated  among  the  Christian  com- 
munities ;  which  would  account  for  apparent  quotations  from  the  canonical  gospels  in 
1  Pet,  Heb.,  the  DidachS,  James,  and  Barnabas. 
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It  is  obvious  that  onr  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  the  law,  and  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  ordinances  of  temple  worship.  In  particular  it  appears  that 
they  had  not  fully  understood  how  the  mediatorial  functions  of  the  OT  were 
superseded  by  the  mediatorship  of  Christ.  But  their  ritualism  seems  to  hare 
been  rather  theoretical  than  practicaL  .  .  .  The  most  natural  view  of  the 
apostle's  argument,  as  it  comes  to  a  point  in  such  passages  as  viii.  13,  ix.  9,  is 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  obsolete  ritual  of  the  old  covenant  is  no  blow  to 
Christian  faith,  because  in  Christ  ascended  into  glory  the  church  possesses  in 
heavenly  verity  all  that  the  old  ritual  presented  in  mere  earthly  symbol.  It 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Jewish  state  and  worship  which  compelled  Christianity  to 
And  what  is  offered  in  our  epistle — a  theoiy  of  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
dispensation  in  the  new. — W.  Robertson  Smith. 


Doirmatlo  I  Jesus  better  than 
1^2^^  (a)  Angels — as  son  of  God :  his  humanity  and  career. 

3M"  (b)  Moses — as  son  over     rwaming  against  unbelief, 

Qod*s  house :  \the  opportunity  of  rest. 

4^^10^  (c)  The  HiOH-PRiBST—as  perfect  in  his 

4^^-5^^  Sympathy :  its  grounds  and  character, 

5^-6^  a  remonstrance  and  a  warning. 

7  Priesthood f  "after  the  order  of  Melchizedek." 

8*'^  (i.)  superiority  of  new  to  old  covenant, 

9*-"  (ii.)  superiority  of  new  to  old  Levitical  ministry, 

QU-lQio  (iii. )  finality  of  new  covenant  and  new  ministry. 


Id^-lS"  Appeal  and  counsel  i  need  of 


'confidence, 
stedfastness, 
faith— 

a  historical  panegyric  upon 
faith- 
constancy,  especially  in  trial, 
^mutual  care : 
a  r^um^  of  the  old  and  the  new  economies : 
18>-"  a  table  of  duties. 

23ia-2s  epistolary  oonclMSion. 
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1  1  AirTBB  speaking  to  the  fathers  long  ago  by  fragments  and  forms  manifold 

2  in  the  prophets,  Qod  spoke  to  us  at  the  end  of  these  days  in  a  Son,  whom 
he  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  through  whom  he  also  made  the  worlds ; 

3  who,  as  the  reflected  radiance  of  his  majesty  and  the  facsvmxU  of  his 
nature,  sustaining  also  all  things  with  the  word  of  his  power,  sa^  downy 
after  he  had  made  purification  of  sins,  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Sovereignty 

4  on  hi^  becoming  so  far  better  than  the  angels  as  the  name  he  has 

5  inherited  is  more  excellent  than  they.  For  to  which  of  the  angels  did 
he  ever  say. 

My  Son  (hou  art^  to-day  ha/ve  I  begotten  theef 
anda^nin, 

J  wUl  he  to  him  a  Faithery  and  he  shall  he  a  Son  to  met 

6  And  again,  when  he  introduces  the  first-bom  into  the  world,  he  says, 

And  let  all  Ood!s  a/ngels  do  him  reverenu, 

7  And  while  he  says  of  the  angels, 

Who  makes  his  angels  windsy 
And  his  servants  a  flame  of  fire  ; 

8  he  says  of  the  Son, 

Thy  throney  0  Oody  is  ever  and  for  ever. 
And  the  sceptre  of  thy  reian  is  the  sceptre  qf  equity, 

9  Thou  hast  loveii  justice  and  noted  lawlessness; 

Therefore  has  Qod  anointed  thee,  thy  Oody 
With  oU  of  rejoicing  above  thy  comrades, 

10  And, 

Thou  Lord  didst  fownd  the  earth  at  the  beginningy 
And  the  skies  q/re  works  of  thy  hands : 

11  They  shall  perishy  hut  thou  rernainest ; 

They  shcul  aU  become  worn  out  like  a  garmenty 

12  YeOy  like  a  mantle  thou  shaUfold  them  up  and  ^  they  shall  be  changed^ 

But  thou  art  the  same  and  thy  years  shidl  not  fail. 

13  And  to  which  of  the  angels  has  he  ever  said. 

Sit  at  my  right  handy 

Till  I  make  thine  enenUes  a  footstool  for  thy  feet  ? 

14  Are  they  not  all  spirits  for  service,  sent  out  to  minister  on  behalf  of 

2  1  those  who  are  to  inherit  salvation  ?  Therefore  we  must  more 

and  more  devote  ourselves  to  what  we  have  been  taught,  in  case  we  drift 

2  away.  For  if  the  word  spoken  throudi  angels  held  good,  and  every 
transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward, 

3  how  Siall  we  escape  if  we  have  paid  no  heed  to  so  great  a  salvation  ? — 
which  began  by  bein^  spoken  through  the  Lord  and  was  confirmed  for 

4  us  by  the  hearers,  while  God  bore  witness  along  with  them  by  signs  and 
also  by  wonders  and  by  manifold  miracles  ana  by  distributions  of  the 
holy  Spirit  in  virtue  of  his  will. 

1  Omitting  [[«f  //mU-i**]]. 
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5  For  it  was  not  to  angels  that  he  subjected  the  world  to  come,  of  which 

6  we  speak :  but  someone  has  testified  somewhere,  saying, 

WTuU  is  man  that  thou  rememberest  him  f 
Or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  carest  for  him  f 

7  Thou  didst  make  hvmfor  a  little  while  Uywer  than  the  angels, 

With  majesty  and  honour  thou  didst  crown  him  ; 

8  Thou  didst  maJce  all  things  subject  under  his  feet. 

In  maikvng  aU  things  subject  to  him  he  left  nothing  unsubjected  to  him. 

9  Now  as  it  is,  we  do  not  yet  see  all  things  subjected  to  him ;  but  we  see 
Jesus,  who  has  been  made  for  a  little  while  lower  than  the  angels,  crowned 
with  majesty  and  honour  for  the  suffering  of  death,  that  by  the  grace  of 

10  Qod  he  might  taste  death  for  everyone.  For  it  became  him  for  whom 
are  all  things  and  by  whom  are  aU  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  to 
majesty  to  make  the  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings. 

11  For  the  sanctifier  and  the  sanctified  all  come  from  One ;  and  this  is 

12  why  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brothers,  saying, 

IwUl  declare  thy  name  to  m^  brothers. 
In  the  mddst  of  the  assembly  1  will  sing  thy  praise  : 

13  and  a^nin, 

J  wiU  pvit  m/y  trust  in  him : 
anda^in, 

Here  am  I  wOh  the  children  whom  Ood  has  given  ms  I 

14  Since  then  the  children's  share  is  blood  and  flesh, 

Of  these  did  he  partake  in  the  same  way, 

That  through  death  he  might  put  down  him  who  has  the  power  of 
death  (that  is,  the  devU), 

15  And  deliver  aU  who  through  fear  of  death  were  aU  their  life-time 

held  under  bonda^ 

16  For,  one  need  hardly  say,  it  is  not  angels  that  he  takes  in  hand ; 

No,  he  takes  in  hand  the  offspring  t^  Abraham, 

17  Hence  he  needed  to  be  made  like  his  brothers  in  all  things. 

That  he  might  be  merdful  and  a  faithful  high  priest  with  regard 

to  God, 
To  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

18  For  as  he  was  tempted  himself  in  what  he  suffered, 

He  is  able  to  help  the  tempted. 

8  1  Wherefore,  holy  brothers,  partakers  of  a  heavenly  calling. 

Consider  Jesus,  the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  confession ; 

2  Who  waafaiif^ul  to  him  who  appointed  him, 

Like  Moses  in  Ood^s  whole  household, 

3  For  this  man  has  been  held  worthv  of  more  majesty  than  Moses, 

Inasmuch  as  he  who  established  the  household  is  more  honoured 
than  the  household. 

4  For  every  household  is  established  by  someone ; 

But  he  who  established  aU  things  is  God. 

5  And  while  Moses  vr^  faithful  in  Ood^s  whole  household  as  a  servant — 
To  bear  testimony  to  what  was  to  be  spoken — 

G       Christ  was  faithful  as  a  son  over  hu  household  ; 
And  we  are  his  household, 

If  we  hold  fast  and  firm  to  the  end  our  confidence  and  the  hope 
wherein  we  exult 
7  Therefore,  as  the  holy  Spirit  says, 
To-da^,  when  you  hear  his  veice^ 
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8  McJce  noi  yowr  heaH  stuthofn  a$  ai  (he  f^ 
On  ^  day  of  the  trials  ui  the  wMemese^ 

9  Where  yowrfaihers  tried  me  hy  proving  mey 

Yet  aaw  my  worJea  for  forty  years. 

10  Therefore  v?as  I  exasperated  xcith  this  generation. 

And  I  sandy  "  They  a/re  ever  erring  in  their  heart/* 
YeOy  ihey  Jmew  not  my  ways. 

11  8o  I  svwre  in  my  wrathy 

"  They  shaU  not  enter  into  my  rest." 

12  Brothers,  take  care  lest  there  is  ever  in  any  one  of  you  an  evil  heart  of 

unbelief, 
and  you  depart  from  the  living  God  : 

13  But    exhort   one    another   day  by  day,  as  long   as  the  call   comes 

"To-day"- 
80  that  none  of  you  may  hecoms  stubborn  by  the  deceit  of  sin. 

14  For  we  are  partakers  of  Christ, 

If  we  hold  ^t  and  firm  to  the  end  the  confidence  with  which  we 
began — 
16  While  it  is  said.  To-day y  when  you  hear  his  voice^ 

Make  not  your  hearts  stubborn  as  in  the  wilderness. 

16  For  who  hearii  and  vet  provoked  f 

Was  it  not  all  wno  came  out  of  Egypt  under  Moses  ? 

17  And  with  whom  was  he  exasperated  for  forty  vears  f 

Was  it  not  with  those  who  had  sinned,  whose  corpses  fell  in  the 
tnldemessf 

18  And  to  whom  did  he  sioear  thcU  ihev  should  not  enter  into  his  rest  t 

To  whom  but  to  those  who  haa  disobeyed  ? 
19,  4 1  So  it  was  owing  to  unbelief,  we  see,  that  they  could  not  enter.     Let 
us  then  be  afraid  lest,  when  there  is  still  a  promise  left  of  enter- 
ing into  his  rest,  any  one  of  you  be  held  to  have  fallen  short  of  it 

2  For  inde^  we  have  had  the  glaa  tidings  preached  to  us  as  they  had  also ; 
but  to  them  the  word  of  the  message  was  of  no  avail,  since  the  hearers 

3  did  not  make  it  their  own  ^  by  faith.  For  it  is  we  who  have  believed 
that  enter  into  the  rest ;  as  he  said, 

So  I  swore  in  my  wrathy 
"  They  shaU  not  enter  into  my  rest  ** — 
although  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  the  works  were  finished. 

4  For  he  spoke  somewhere  about  the  seventh  day  thus :  And  God  rested  on 

5  the  seventh  day  from  aU  his  worksy  and  again  in  this  place,  they  shcUl  not 

6  enter  into  m/u  rest. — ^Well  then,  since  it  is  reserved  for  some  to  enter  into  ity 
and  since  those  who  had  the  glad  tidings  previously  preached  to  them 

7  did  not  enter  on  account  of  disobedience,  he  appoints  a  day  once  more  ; 
To-day  (speaking  in  David  after  so  long  a  time,  as  it  has  been  already 
said) 

To-day y  when  you  hear  his  voicSy 
Make  not  yov^  heaHs  stvbbom. 

8  For  had  they  been  given  rest  by  Joshua,  he  would  not  afterwards  have 

9  spoken  of  another  c&y.    So  then  there  is  reserved  for  the  people  of  God 

10  a  sabbath- rest ;  for  he  who  has  entered  into  his  resty  he  also  has  rest  from 

11  his  worksy  as  Ood  from  his.    Let  us  then  eagerly  endeavour  to  enter  into 
that  resty  so  that  no  one  may  follow  the  same  example  and  faU  into 

1 2  disobedience.    For  the  Locos  of  God  is  living  and  active  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  penetrating  even  to  the  division  of  soul 

^  Reading  nrv»t»if»#^Mf . 
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and  spirit,  of  both  joints  and  marrow,  and  quick  to  judge  the  thoughts 
and  convictions  of  the  heart : 

13  And  before  him  nothing  created  is  concealed, 

But  all  things  are  bare  and  laid  open  before  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do. 

14  As  we  have  then  a  great    high  priest  who  has  passed  through   the 

heavens,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God, 
Let  us  hold  to  our  confession. 

15  For  we  have  not  a  high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  compassion 

for  our  weaknesses, 
But  one  who  has  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  ourselves,  apart  from  sin. 

16  Let  us  draw  near  then  with  confidence  to  the  throne  of  ^ce. 
That  we  may  receive  mercy  and  find  grace  for  timely  hdp. 

5  1       For  every  high  priest,  being  selected  from  among  men,  is  wont 

to  be  appointed  for  men  Godward,  that  he  may  offer  both  gifts  and 

2  sacrifices  tor  sins ;  one  who  can  bear  gently  with  the  ignorant  and  erring, 

3  since  he  too  is  himself  compassed  with  weakness,  and  needs  for  that 
reason  to  make  offering  for  sins,  as  for  the  people  so  also  for  hunself. 

4  And  no  one  takes  the  office  to  himself,  but  takes  it  when  called  by 

5  Gbd,  exactly  like  Aaron.    So  Christ  also  did  not  exalt  himself  to  the 
high  priesthood  ;  nay  it  was  he  who  spoke  to  him, 

My  Son  mou  art^  to-day  have  I  begotten  thee : 

6  as  he  says  also  in  another  place. 

Thou  oH  jpriettfor  ever,  after  the  order  of  Melchtzedeh, 

7  He  who  in  the  days  of  his  fiesh  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications 
with  strong  crying  and  tears  to  him  who  was  able  to  save  him  from 

8  death,  and  owing  to  his  reverence  was  heard ;  he  learned  obedience — 

9  thougn  he  was  a  Son — by  what  he  suffered ;  and  after  being  made  perfect, 

10  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  who  obey  him,  styled  by 
God  a  high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

11  £l  regard  to  him  we  have  much  to  say,  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 

12  since  you  have  become  dulL  For  wnile  you  ought  to  be  teachers 
(considering  the  length  of  time),  you  again  require  someone  to  teach 
you  the  elementary  principles  ot  the  oracles  of  God,  and  you  have 

13  come  to  require  milk  and  not  solid  food.  For  anyone  who  partakes 
of  milk  is  inexperienced  in  the  word  of  uprightness,  he  is  an  infant. 

14  But  solid  food  is  for  the  full-grown,  for  those  who  by  virtue  of 

6  1  practice  have  their  faculties  trained  to  discern  good  and  evil.    Let 

us  therefore  leave  the  elementary  Christian  instruction  and  pass  on  to 
what  is  full-grown,  instead  of  laying  a  foundation  over  again  with 

2  repentance  from  dead  actions  and  with  faith  towards  God,  with  the 
doctrine  of  baptisms  and  of  laying  on  of  hands,  of  resurrection  of  the 

3  dead  and  of  judgment  eternal.    And  this  we  will  do,  if  God  permit. 

4  For  in  regard  to  those  who  were  once  enlightened. 

Who  tasted  the  heavenly  gift  and  became  partakers  of  the 
holy  Spirit, 

5  And  tasted  the  goodness  of  God's  word  and  the  powers  of 

the  age  to  come, 

6  And  then  fell  away — 

It  is  impossible  to  be  renewing  them  over  again  to  repentance, 
While  they  are  crucifying  the  Son  of  Gbd  afresh  for  them- 
selves 
And  making  him  a  public  spectade. 
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7  For  the  land  which  drinks  in  the  rain  that  falls  often  upon  it, 
And  bears  plaiUs  suited  for  those  for  whose  sake  it  is  also  tilled, 

partakes  of  blessing  from  God  : 

8  But  if  it  produces  thorns  and  thistles^ 

it  is  reprobate  and  on  the  verge  of  a  curse; 
its  fate  is  to  be  burned. 

9  But  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  beloved,  and  thincs  con- 

10  nected  with  salvation,  although  we  speak  in  this  way.  For  God  is 
not  unjust,  so  as  to  forget  your  work  and  the  love  you  showed  toward 
his  name  in  that  you  ministered  to  the  saints  and  minister  stilL 

11  And  our  desire  is  that  each  one  of  you  may  show  to  the  very  end 

12  the  same  earnestness  for  the  fulness  of  your  hope  ;  that  you  may  not 
become  dull,  but  imitators  of  those  who  through  faith  and  patience 

13  inherit  the  promises.  For  when  God  made  a  promise  to 
Abraham,  he  swore  by  himself ,  since  he  could  swear  by  none  greater, 

14,  15  saying.  Richly  will  I  bless  thee :  richly  vnU  I  multiply  thee.     And 

16  so  he  obtained  the  promise,  after  enduring  patiently.  For  men 
swear  by  the  greater  one,  and  in  every  dispute  of  theirs  the  oath  is 

17  final  and  settles  it  Wherefore,  as  God  meant  to  demonstrate  to 
the  heirs  of  the  promise  more  and  more  the  immutability  of  his 

18  counsel,  he  intervened  with  an  oath ;  so  that  by  two  immutable 
things  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  who  have  fled 
for  refuge  may  have  strong  encouragement  to  hold  to  the  hope  set 

19  before  us,  which  we  possess  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and 

20  firm,  ihaJt  enters  also  tiUo  what  is  within  the  veil,  where  Jesus  entered 
as  a  pioneer  for  us  when  he  became  for  ever  a  high  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchissedek. 

7  1        For  this  Melchiaedekj  king  of  Salemy  priest  of  the  Most  High  Ood,  who  met 

2  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the  skmgJUer  of  the  kings  and  blessed  him,  and 
to  whom  Abraham  assigned  a  tenth  part  of  aU — being  first  of  all  by  inter- 
pretation "  King  of  uprightness,"  and  then  also  King  of  Salem^  which  is 

3  "  King  of  peace " ;  with  no  father,  with  no  mother,  with  no  genealogy, 
without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life,  but  made  like  to  the  Son  of  God 

4  — he  remains  a  priest  for  all  time.  Now  observe  how  great  this 
man  was,  a  man  to  whom  the  patriarch  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  from  the  best 

6  of  the  spoils.  Also,  while  those  of  Levi's  sons  who  receive  the  priesthood 
have  a  commandment  to  receive  tithes  from  the  people  according  to  the  law 
(that  i&  from  their  brothers),  although  these  people  have  come  out  of  the 

6  loins  of  Abraham,  he  who  can  trace  no  descent  from  them  received  tithes 

7  from  Abraham  and  blessed  the  possessor  of  the  promises.    Now  it  is  quite 

8  indisputable  that  the  inferior  is  blessed  by  the  superior.  Also,  while 
here  it  is  mortal  men  who  receive  tithes,  there  it  is  one  of  whom  the 

9  witness  is,  "he  lives."   And,  one  might  almost  say,  even  Levi  the  receiver  of 

10  tithes  paid  tithes  through  Abraham ;  for  he  was  yet  in  the  loins  of  his  father 

11  "whenmelchizedekm^t  htm.  Now  again,  had  there  been  perfection 
by  the  Levitical  priesthood  (for  it  was  on  the  basis  of  that  priesuiood  that 
the  law  was  established  for  the  people),  what  further  need  was  there  for 
another  priest  arising  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  and  not  being  spoken 

12  of  as  not  after  the  order  of  Aaron  ? — for  when  the  priesthood  is  changed, 

13  a  change  of  the  law  necessarily  takes  place  as  well.  For  he  who  is  thus 
spoken  of  belongs  to  another  tribe,  no  man  of  which  devoted  himself  to 

14  the  altar.    For  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  has  sprung  from  Judah,  and 

15  Moses  said  nothing  about  priests  in  connection  with  that  tribe.  And  all 
this  is  more  plainly  evident  than  ever,  if  another  priest  arises  after  the 
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16  likeness  of  Melchissedeky  one  who  has  hecome  priest  not  after  the  law  of  a 

17  material  commandment  bnt  after  the  power  of  a  life  indissoluble ;  for 
the  witness  to  him  is, 

Thou  art  priest  for  ever,  after  (he  order  of  Melchizedeh, 

18  For  while  a  previous  commandment  is  set  aside  on  account  of  its  weakness 

19  and  uselessness  (for  the  law  made  nothing  perfect),  there  is  introduced 

20  a  better  hope,  through  which  we  draw  near  to  Qod.  And 

21  inasmuch  as  this  was  not  done  without  an  oath  (for  while  they  have 
become  priests  without  an  oath,  he  became  priest  with  an  oath,  throujgh 
him  who  said  to  him,  The  Lord  ewore  and  he  mil  not  repent^  thou  aH  priest 

22  for  ever),  by  so  much  also  has  Jesus  become  the  suret^  of  a  better 
covenant. 

23  Also,  while  they  have  become  priests  in  numbers. 

Since  they  are  prevented  by  death  from  living  on, 

24  He  has  his  priesthooa  inviolate, 

Since  ne  abides /or  ever, 

25  Hence  also  he  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  those  who  draw  near  to 

God  through  him. 
Seeing  that  he  ever  lives  to  plead  for  them. 

26  For  ^  such  was  the  proper  high  priest  for  us,  holy,  guileless,  undefiled, 

27  separated  from  sinners  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens,  who  does  not 
require  to  offer  sacrifices  dav  by  day, like  the  high  priest,  first  for  his  own 
sins  and  then  for  those  of  tne  people ;  he  did  this  once  for  all  by  offering 
himself. 

28  For  the  law  appoints  to  the  hi^h  priesthood  men  who  have  weakness, 
But  the  word  of  the  oath  which  is  after  the  law  appoints  a  Son  who 

is  made  perfect /or  ever. 
8  1       Now,  to  crown  what  we  are  saying ;   such  a  high  priest  we  have, 
one  who  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Sovereignty 

2  in  the  heavens,  a  minister  of  the  holy  place  and  of  the  real  tahernacle 

3  which  the  Lord  pitched,  not  man.  For  every  high  priest  is  appointed  to 
offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices;  hence  it  is  necessary  that  this  hiffh 

4  priest  also  should  have  somewhat  to  offer.  While  then  he  would  not  be 
a  priest  at  all  if  he  were  on  earth,  since  there  are  those  who  offer  the 

5  gins  according  to  the  law  (men  who  serve  what  is  an  outline  and  a  shadow 
of  the  heavenly  things— -as  Moses  was  divinely  instructed  when  he  was 
about  to  execute  the  building  of  the  tabernacle ;  for  see,  it  is  said,  that 
thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  shoum  thee  on  the  mountain — ), 

6  as  it  is.  he  has  obtained  a  sacred  service  the  more  excellent  inasmuch  as 
he  is  also  the  mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  has  been  established 

7  by  law  upon  better  promises.     For  had  not  that  first  covenant  been 

8  defective,  no  occasion  would  have  been  required  for  a  second.  Finding 
fault  with  them  he  says, 

Lo,  days  are  coming,  saith  the  Lord, 

When  I  will  conclude  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and 
with  (he  house  of  Judah  ; 

9  Not  according  to  the  covenant  I  made  with  their  fathers 

In  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  lead  them  out  of 
Egypt's  land; 
For  they  did  not  abide  by  my  covenant. 

And  I  void  no  heeato  them,  saith  the  Lord, 
10         For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel 
After  those  dayi,  iaith  the  Lord : 

1  Omitting  UmI]]. 
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I  will  put  my  latM  into  their  mind^ 

And  upon  their  heart  I  will  inscribe  (hem; 
And  I  wUl  be  to  them  a  Ood, 

And  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people; 

11  And  ihey  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  fellotv-citizen, 

And  every  man  his  brother^  saying ,  "  Know  the  Lord  "  ; 
Because  all  shall  know  me. 

From  the  least  to  the  greatest  of  them. 

12  For  I  mil  be  m^ciful  to  their  iniquities. 

And  their  sins  I  will  remember  no  more, 

13  In  saying  a  new  covenant,  lie  has  antiquated  the  first ;  and  what  is 
being  antiquated  and  failing  for  age,  is  on  the  point  of  difiappearing. 

9  1       Now  even  the  first  covenant  indeed  had  orainances  of  sacred  service 

2  and  its  sanctuary  of  this  world.  For  the  first  part  of  the  tabernacle  was 
constructed  to  contain  the  lampstand  and  the  table  and  the  showbread ; 

3  this  part  is  called  "  holy."    And  behind  the  second  veil  is  the  tabernacle 

4  called  "  holy  of  holies,"  with  a  golden  altar  of  incense  and  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  covered  aU  over  with  gold  and  containing  a  golden  pot  with  the 
manna  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  that  sprouted  and  the  tablets  of  the 

5  covenant,  and  above  it  cherubim  of  glor^  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat 

6  — things  of  which  one  cannot  speak  now  in  detail.  Now  with  these  things 
thus  constructed,  the  priests  are  continually  going  into  the  first  tabernacle 

7  performing  the  services  of  worship ;  but  the  nigh  priest  alone  goes 
once  a  year  into  the  second — not  without  blood,  which  he  offers  for 

8  himself  and  for  the  people's  sins  of  ignorance.  By  this  the  holy  Spirit 
points  out  that  the  way  into  the  holy  place  has  not  yet  been  opened,  so 

9  long  as  the  first  tabernacle  is  still  in  existence — a  symbol  as  it  is  for  the 
present  time,  according  to  which  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  are  being  offered 
that  cannot  make  the  worshipper  perfect  as  regards  his  conscience, 

10  since  tibey  merely  consist  of  food  and  drink  and  various  ablutions,  ordi- 

11  nances  of  the  flesh  imposed  until  a  time  of  reformation.  But  Christ, 
on  arriving  as  high  priest  of  the  ^pood  things  to  come,  through  the  greater 
and  more  perfect  tabemade  which  is  not  made  by  hands  (that  is  to  say, 

12  not  belonging  to  this  creation),  nor  jet  through  blood  of  goats  and  oxen 
but  through  nis  own  blood,  entered  into  the  holy  place  once  for  all,  and 
obtained  eternal  redemption. 

13  For  if  the  blood  of  goats  and  oxen  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer 

Sanctify  to  make  the  flesh  clean,  by  sprinkling  the  defiled, 

14  How  much  more  shall  the  blood   of  Christ  who  offered  himself 

through  an  eternal  spirit  faultless  to  God, 

Cleanse  our  ^  conscience  from  dead  actions  to  serve  the  living  God  ? 

16  And  hereby  he  is  mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  so  that  those  who  have 

been  called  may  receive  the  promised  eternal  inheritance,  seeing  that  a 

death  has  taken  place  to  secure  redemption  from  the  transgressions  under 

16  the  first  covenant.    For  wherever  a  will  is  produced,  the  death  of  the 

17  testator  must  be  announced.  A  will  holds  good  only  in  the  case  of  the 
dead  ;  since  it  never  has  any  effect  during  uie  life-time  of  the  testator. 

18  Hence  even  the  first  covenant  was  not  inaugurated  apart  from  blood. 

19  For  after  every  commandment  had  been  spoken  to  ail  the  people  by 
Moses  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blooa  of  the  calves  and  the  goats, 
with  water  and  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  the  book  itself 

20  and  also  all  the  people,  saying.  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which 

21  Cfod  has  ordained  with  yott.    In  the  same  way  also  he  sprinkled  with  the 

1  Reading  rifjuSf. 
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22  blood  the  tabernacle  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  sacred  service.  Indeed  we 
may  almost  say  that  according  to  the  law  all  things  are  cleansed  in 
blood,  and  that  no  remission  takes  place  apart  from  the  shedding  of  blood. 

23  It  was  needful  then  that  what  were  outlines  of  the  things  in  the  heavens 

should  thus  be  cleansed, 
But  that  the  heavenly  things  themselves  should  be  cleansed  with 
better  sacrifices. 

24  For  Christ  did  not  enter  into  a  holy  place  made  by  hands  (mere  anti-type 

of  the  real), 
But  into  heaven  itself,  to  appear  now  before  the  face  of  God  for  us  ; 

25  Nor  was  it  to  offer  himself  many  times, 

As  the  high  priest  enters  year  by  year  into  the  holy  place  with  blood  that 
is  not  his  own 

26  (Since  in  that  case  he  must  have  suffered  many  times,  from  the  founda- 

tion of  the  world). 
But,  as  it  is,  he  has  been  disclosed  once  for  all  at  the  close  of  the 
ages  to  set  sin  aside  through  his  sacrifice. 

27  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  appointed  for  men 

to  die  once  for  all, 

and  thereafter  to  be  judged ; 

28  So  also  shall  Christ, 

offered  once  for  all  to  bear  the  nns  of  many, 

be  seen  a  second  time  for  salvation  apart  from  sin,  by  those  who 

wait  for  him. 

lO  1       For  as  the  law  has  merely  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come,  not 

the  very  image  of  the  things,  it  is  impossible  to  make  those  who  draw 

near  perfect  with  the  same  sacrifices  which  they  are  perpetually  offering 

2  year  oy  year.    For  in  that  case  would  they  not  nave  ceased  to  be  offered, 
Decause  £he  worshippers  would  have  been  no  longer  conscious  of  sin  after 

3  being  purified  once  for  all  ?     Whereas  in  those  sacrifices  there  is  year  by 

4  year  a  memory  of  sins.    For  it  is  impossible  that  the  blood  of  oxen  and 

5  goats  should  take  away  sins ;  therefore  in  coming  into  the  world  he  says, 

For  sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  care, 
But  a  body  Ihou  dtast  fashion  for  me  ; 

6  In  holocausts  and  offerings  for  sin  thou  hadst  no  delight. 

7  T%en  I  said,  "Lo,  I  have  come 

(In  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  ofms) 
To  do  thy  wiU,  0  God,*' 

8  After  saying  at  the  outset,   For  sacrifices  and  offerings  and  holocausts 
and  offerings  for  sin  thou  didst  not  care,  and  hadst  no  delight  in  them  (in 

9  things  which  are  offered  according  to  the  law),  he  then  said,  Lo,  I  have 
come  to  do  thy  will.    He  repeals  the  first,  that  he  may  set  up  the  second. 

10  And  by  this  will  we  have  bieen  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all. 

11  Also,  while  every  priest  stands  ministering  day  by  day 
And  offering  the  same  sacrifices  many  times, 

Sacrifices  that  never  can  take  sins  away, 

12  He  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins, 

And  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood  for  all  time, 

13  Waiting  henceforth  tUlhis  enemies  are  made  a  footstool  for  his  feet ; 

14  For  by  one  offering  he  has  made  those  who  are  sanctified,  perfect  for 

all  time. 

15  And  the  holy  Spirit  also  bears  witness  to  us.    For  after  saying, 

16  This  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make  with  them 
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After  those  days,  mith  the  Lord : 
I  wiU  put  my  laws  wpon  their  hearty 
And  upon  their  mind  I  will  inscribe  theniy 
he  adds 

17  And  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  I  will  remember  no  more* 

18  Now  where  there  is  remission  of  these, 

There  is  no  longer  any  offering  for  sin. 

19  As  we   have  confidence  then,  brothers,  to  enter  the  holy   place 

through  the  blood  of  Jesus, 

20  By  the  fresh  and  living  way  which  he  inaugurated  for  us  through 

the  veil  (that  is  to  say,  through  his  flesh), 

21  And  as  we  have  a  greovt  priest  over  the  hov^sehold  of  Oody 

22  Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  fulness  of  trusty 

Our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience. 
And  our  body  washed  with  pure  water  : 

23  Let  us  hold  fast  and  unwavering  the  confession  of  our  hope — 

For  he  is  faithful  who  promised — 

24  And  let  us  consider  and  incite  one  another  to  love  and  good  deeds, 

25  Not  forsaking  our  way  of  gathering  together — 

as  is  tne  habit  of  some — 
But  exhorting  one  another ; 

and  the  more  so,  as  you  see  the  Day  drawing  nigh. 

26  For  if  we  are  sinning  wilfully  after  receiving  the  full  knowledge  of 

27  the  truth,  there  is  reserved  for  us  no  longer  a  sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a 
dreadful  prospect  of  judgment  and  a  fury  of  fire  which  is  to  devour  the 
adversaries, 

28  A  man  who  has  set  aside  the  law  of  Moses, 

Dies  on  the  evidence  of  two  or  three  witnesses  without  mercy ; 

29  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  think  you,  shall  a  man  be  held 

worthy. 
Who  has  trampled  underfoot  the  Son  of  God, 
And  reckoned  the  blood  of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified, 

an  unclean  thing, 
And  outraged  the  Spirit  of  grace  ? 

30  For  we  know  nim  who  said, 

Vengea^nce  is  mine,  I  will  repay : 
aud  again. 

The  Lord  shall  judge  his  people, 

31  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God. 

32  But  recall  the  former  days,  when  you  endured  a  hard  struggle  with 

33  sufferings  after  you  were  enlightened,  partly  as  you  were  exposed  to  con- 
tempt both  by  reproaches  and  by  distresses,  partly  as  you  became  com- 

34  panions  of  those  who  had  such  an  experience.  For  you  were  touched  with 
compassion  for  those  who  were  in  fetters,  and  you  also  accepted  with  joy 
the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  knowing  that  you  have  in  yourselves  better 

35  and  lasting  goods.    Throw  not  away  then  your  confidence,  for  it  brings 

36  great  recompense  of  reward.    For  you  have  need  of  endurance,  that  you 

37  may  do  the  will  of  God  and  so  obtain  the  promise.  For  a  little  while,  yet 
a  very  little,  and 

The  coming  One  shall  come  and  shall  not  delay : 

38  Now  my  upright  one  shall  live  by  faith  ; 

Yet  if  he  shrink  hack,  my  soul  takes  no  delight  in  him. 

39  But  we  belong,  not  to  those  who  shrink  hack  and  are  lost^  but  to  those 
who  havefaiih  and  so  preserve  the  soul. 
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111  Now  faith  is  to  be  confident  of  what  we  hope  for, 
to  be  convinced  of  what  we  do  not  see. 

2  It  was  in  this  that  witness  was  borne  to  the  men  of  old* 

3  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds]  have  been  fashioned  by  the 

word  of  Gk)d, 
So  that  what  is  visible  has  not  been  made  out  of  things  that  appear. 

4  By  faith  Abel  offered  to  Gkxi  a  better  sacrifice  than  Kain, 

Through  which  he  had  witness  borne  him  that  he  was  upright 
(As  Ood  bore  witness  in  respect  of  his  gifts) ; 
And  thereby  he  still  speaks  in  death. 

5  By  faith  Enoch  was  removed,  so  that  he  saw  not  death  : 

Yea  he  vxm  not  to  befouTidf  for  Ood  had  removed  him. 
For  before  his  removal  the  witness  borne  to  him  was,  that  he  had 
pleased  Godv?eU: 

6  Now  apart  from  faith  it  is  imnossible  to  please  him  well, 

For  he  who  draws  near  to  Goa  must  believe  that  he  exists,  and  that 
he  proves  a  rewarder  of  those  who  seek  after  himu 

7  By  faith  Noah,  on  being  divinely  instructed  concerning  what  he  did 

not  see  as  yet, 
Constructed  reverently  an  ark  to  save  his  household : 
Whereby  he  condemned  the  world, 
And  became  heir  of  the  uprightness  that  proceeds  from  faith. 

8  By  faith  Abraham  obeyed  his  call  to  ^o  <m^  into  a  place  which  he  was  to 

receive  as  an  inheritance, 
And  he  went  out  knowing  not  where  he  was  going. 

9  By  faith  he  became  a  sojourner  in  the  promised  land,  as  in  a  foreign 

land. 
Dwelling  in  tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob,  fellow-heirs  with  him  of 
the  same  promise ; 

10  For  he  was  waiting  for  that  city  with  foundations. 
Whose  architect  and  builder  is  Ood. 

11  By  faith  also  Sarah  herself  received  power  to  conceive  offspring  even 

when  she  was  past  the  proper  age. 
Since  she  reckoned  him  faithful  wno  had  promised. 

12  Therefore  even  of  one  (and  him  as  |;ood  as  dead)  there  was  begotten  issue 

Like  the  stars  of  the  sky  ia  multitude. 

And  like  the  sand  which  is  by  the  seashore,  innumerable, 

13  In  faith  these  all  died,  without  obtaining  the  promises. 

But  after  seeing  and  hailing  them  afar  off". 

And  after  confessing  that  they  were  **  strangers  otui  pilgrims  on  the 
earth." 

14  For  those  who  speak  thus  make  it  evident  that  they  are  seeking  for  a 

fatherland. 

15  Yea,  had  they  been  mindful  indeed  of  that  country  from  which  they 

went  out. 
They  would  have  had  opportunity  to  return : 

16  But  as  it  is  they  aspire  to  a  better,  that  is,  a  heavenly  country ; 

Therefore  God  is  not  ashamed  of  them,  of  being  called  their  God, 
For  he  has  prepared  a  city  for  them. — 

17  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  tried^  offered  up  Isaac : 

Yea,  he  who  had  welcomed  the  promises  was  about  to  offer  up  his  only 
son, 

18  (He  to  whom  it  had  been  said.  Thy  offspring  shall  be  reckoned  through 

Isaac)^ 
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19  Since  he  considered  God  was  able  to  raise  up  even  from  the  dead  : 

And  from  the  dead  (in  a  symbol)  he  did  receive  him  back. 

20  By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau,  even  concerning  things  to  come. 

21  By  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was  dying,  blessed  each  of  the  sons  of  Joseph, 

And  hoioed  over  the  top  of  his  fAaff  in  worship. 

22  By  faith  Joseph  at  his  death  made  mention  of  the  exodus  of  the  sons  of 

Israel, 
And  ^ve  charge  concerning  his  bones. 

23  By  faith  Moses  after  birth  vxm  hid  for  three  morUhs  by  his  parents, 

Because  they  saw  he  was  a  comely  child  ; 
And  they  feared  not  the  mandate  of  the  king. 

24  By  faith,  ichen  Moses  had  grown  up,  he  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  a 

daughter  of  Pharaoh, 

25  Preferring  maltreatment  with  the  people  of  God  to  the  enjoyment  of 

sin  for  a  time ; 

26  Since  he  reckoned  the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the 

treasures  of  E^pt — 
For  he  was  looking  to  the  recompense  of  reward. 

27  By  £aith  he  left  Egypt,  mrough  no  fear  of  the  king's  rage : 

For  he  bore  up  as  one  who  saw  Him  who  is  invisible. 

28  By  faith  he  observed  the  passover  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood, 

So  that  the  destroyer  might  not  touch  their  first-born. 

29  By  faith  they  crossed  the  Ked  Sea  as  on  dry  land, 

Which  the  Egyptians  attempted  to  do  and  were  swaUowed  up. 

30  By  faith  the  walj£  of  Jeridio  fell, 

Aft«r  beine  surrounded  for  seven  days. 

31  By  faith  Bahab  the  harlot  did  not  perish  along  with  the  disobedient. 

Because  she  had  received  the  spies  in  peace. 

32  And  what  more  am  I  to  say  ? 
The  time  will  fail  me  if  I  narrate 

About  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah, 
About  David  and  Samuel  and  the  prophets : 

33  Who  through  faith  subdued  realms,  wrought  upright  deeds,  obtained 

promises, 

34  Stopped  the  jaws  of  lions,  quenched  the  power  of  fire,  escaped  the 

edge  of  the  sword. 
Out  of  weakness  be(»Eime  strong,  waxed  mighty  in  war,  routed  armies 
of  foreigners. 

35  Women  received  their  dead  by  a  resurrection ; 

Others  were  broken  on  the  wheel,  refusing  to  accept  their  release, 
That  they  mi^ht  obtain  a  better  resurrection. 

36  Others  had  expenence  of  many  a  scoff  and  scourge. 

Aye  of  fetters  and  imprisonment : 

37  They  were  stoned,^  sawn  asunder,  slain  with  the  sword, 
They  went  about  in  sheepskins,  in  goatskins, 
Destitute,  distressed,  maltreated 

38  (Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy). 

Wandering  in  deserts  and  mountains  and    caves   and   holes   of   the 
earth. 

39  And  though  all  these  had  witness  borne  them  through  their  faith, 

Yet  thev  obtained  not  the  promise  : 

40  Since  God  nad  something  better  in  view  for  us. 

That  apart  from  us  they  should  not  be  made  perfect 

1  Omitting  Uw^r««««». 
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12  1  Therefore  as  we  have  round  us  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses, 

Let  us  too  put  awaj  every  encumbrance  and  the  sin  that  clings  so 

close, 
And  let  us  run  patiently  the  course  set  before  us, 

2  Looking  to  Jesus  the  leader  and  perfecter  of  the  faith. 

Who  for  the  joy  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame, 
And  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  Gkxi. 

3  Yes,  consider  him  who  has  endured  such   opposition  from  men  who 

were  sinners  against  themselvesj^ 
That  you  may  not  grow  wearied  and  faint  in  your  souls. 

4  You  have  not  yet  resisted  to  blood  in  your  struggle  against  sin  : 

5  And  yon  have  forgotten  the  appeal — one  that  reasons  with  you  as  with 

sons — 
My  son,  regard  not  the  LorcPs  chastening  Ughtly, 
Norfadntf  when  reproved  by  him; 

6  For  whom  (he  Lord  toves^  he  chastens^ 

And  scourges  every  son  whom  he  receives. 

7  It  is  for  chastening  that  yon  endure.    Qod  is  dealing  with  you  as  with 

sons; 
For  what  son  is  there  whom  his  father  does  not  chasten? 

8  If  you  are  without  chastening^  in  which  all  come  to  partake, 

Then  you  are  bastards,  and  not  sons. 

9  Furthermore,  we  used  to  have  the  fathers  of  our  flesh  to  chasten  us, 

and  them  we  reverenced : 
Shall  we  not  much  rather  be  subject  to  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  so 
live? 

10  For  while  they  chastened  us  after  their  good  pleasure  for  a  few  days, 

He  chastens  for  our  profit,  that  we  may  partake  of  his  holiness. 

11  For  the  moment  indeed,  all  chastening  seems  to  be  matter  not  of  joy 

but  of  sorrow; 
Yet  afterwards  it  yields  peaceable  fruit  to  those  who  have  been 
trained  by  it,  fruit  of  uprightness. 
12, 13  Therefore  lift  wp  the  nerveless  hands  and  the  paralysed  knees,  and  make 
even  tracks  for  your  feet,  so  that  what  is  lame  may  not  be  dislocated  but 

14  rather  cured.    Aim  aJt  peace  with  all  men,  and  at  that  sanctification 

15  without  which  no  one  shall  see  the  Lord  ;  watchful  lest  anyone 
be  falling  short  of  the  grace  of  Qod — lest  any  bitter  root  spring  up  to  vex 

16  youy  and  the  many  be  defiled  by  it ;  lest  there  be  any  fornicator  or 
worldly  person  like  Esau,  who  for  a  single  meal  sold  his  own  birth-right. 

17  For  you  know  that  even  when  he  afterwards  desired  to  inherit  the 
blessing,  though  he  sought  for  it  with  tears,  he  was  rejected — for  he  got 
no  chance  of  repentance. 

18  For  yon  have  not  drawn  near  to  afire  that  is  felt  and  flaming,  and  to 

19  blackness  and  to  darkness  and  to  storm  and  to  the  sound  of  trumpet  and  to 
the  sound  of  words  (at  which  the  hearers  begged  to  have  not  a  word  more 

20  added,  for  they  could  not  bear  the  charge :  If  even  a  beast  touch  the 

21  mountain,  it  shall  be  stoned) — and  so  dreadful  was  the  appearance  that 

22  Moses  said,  "  /  am  frightened  and  terrified."  Nay,  you  have  drawn  near  to 
Mount  Zion,  and  to  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 

'23  and  to  thousands  of  angels  in  festal  gathering,  and  to  the  assembly  of  the 
first-bom  registered  in  the  heavens,  and  to  the  God  of  all,  as  judge,  and 

24  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus,  meditator  of  a  fresh 
covenant,  and  to  that  blood  of  sprinkling  which  speaks  better  than  AbePs. 

1  Reading  <«vrM«. 
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25  See  that  you  refuse  not  liiin  who  speaks : 

For  if  they  did  not  escape, 

When  they  refused  him  who  divinely  instructed  them  on  earth, 
Much  less  shall  we, 

Who  turn  awa^  from  him  who  speaks  from  the  heavena 

26  At  that  time  his  voice  shook  the  earto : 

But  now  he  has  promised,  saying, 

Once  again  wiil  I  make  not  only  the  earth  but  the  sky  also  to  quake. 

27  Now  this  word  "  once  again  **  points  to  the  removal  of  what  is  shaken, 
as  of  what  has  been  created,  so  that  what  is  not  shaken  may  be  lasting. 

28  Therefore,  as  we  receive  a  realm  that  is  not  to  be  shaken,  let  us  give 
thanks,  and  let  us  thereby  render  service  that  is  well-pleasing  to  Qod, 

29  with  reverence  and  awe.    For  indeed  our  Ood  is  a  conswmngjwe, 

13  1  Let  brotherly  love  continue. 
2  Forget  not  to  be  hospitable. 

For  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares. 
8  Eemember  those  in  bonds,  as  bound  with  them  : 

Those  who  are  maltreated,  as  being  also  in  the  body  yourselves. 
4  Let   marriage   be    honoured    among    all,    and  let    the    bed  be    un- 
defiled : 
For  God  will  judce  fornicators  and  adulterers. 
6  Let  your  character  be  free  from  the  love  of  money, 
Be  content  with  what  you  have : 
For  He  has  said,  "  Never  will  I  fail  thee,  never  will  I  forsake  thee  ^  j 

6  So  that  we  have  confidence  to  say, 
The  Lard  ie  my  helper y  I  will  not  fear. 

What  shall  m^m  dotom^f 

7  Hemember  vour  chief  men,  those  who  spoke  Qod*B  word  to  you : 

Look  back  upon  the  close  of  their  career,  and  imitate  their  faith. 

8  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

9  Be  not  carried  away  by  doctrines  manifold  and  foreign ; 

For  it  is  good  to  have  the  heart  confirmed  by  grace. 
Not  by  foods,  which  were  of  no  avail  to  those  who  had  recourse  to 
them. 

10  We  have  an  altar  of  which  they  have  no  right  to  eat  who  serve  the  taber- 

nacle. 

11  For  the  bodies  of  those  animals,  whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  holy  place 

by  the  high  priest  cts  an  offering  for  sin^ 
Are  bwmed  oviside  the  camp, 

12  Therefore,  to  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own  blood, 

Jesus  also  suffered  outside  the  ^te. 

13  Then  let  us  go  out  to  him  outs%de  the  campy  bearing  his  reproach. 

14  (For  we  have^no  lasting  city  here, 

Weseek  for  one  which  is  to  come.) 

15  Through  him  then  let  us  offer  continuallv  to  God  a  sacrifice  of  praise, 

That  is,  the  fruit  of  lips  confessing  to  his  name. 

16  And  foi^t  not  beneficence  and  contributions ; 

For  Cmd  is  well  pleased  with  sacrifices  like  these. 

17  Obey  your  chief  men  and  be  submissive  to  them,  for  they  watch  on  behalf 
of  your  souls  as  those  who  are  to  render  an  account.  Let  them  watch  thus 
with  joy  instead  of  with  grief — that  would  be  to  your  own  loss. 
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18  Pray  for  ns:  for  we   are  persuaded  we  have  a  good  conscience, 

19  desiring  to  conduct  ourselves  anght  in  all  points.  And  I  appeal  to  you 
more  and  more  to  do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner. 

20  Now  the  God  of  peace,  v^  brouaht  up  from  the  dead  the  great  shepherd  of 

21  the  sheep  by  the  blood  of  the  etemm  covenard^  even  our  Lord  Jesus,  equip  you 
with  all  good  for  obedience  to  his  will,  working  in  us  what  is  well- 
pleasing  in  his  sight  through  Jesus  Christ — to  whom  be  the  honour  for 
ever  and  ever  4  Amen. 

« 

22  Now  I  appeal  to  you,  brothers,  bear  with  the  word  of  &PP^ ;  for 

23  indeed  I  have  written  to  yon  briefly.  Enow  that  our  brother  Timotheus 
has  been  released  :  in  company  with  him  I  will  see  you,  if  he  is  coming 

24  soon.  Salute  all  your  chief  men,  and  all  the  saints.  Those  of  Italy 
salute  you. 

25  Grace  be  with  you  alL 
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For  the  writers  of  the  gospels  the  religious  interest  is  sapremt.  Their 
main  concern  is  not  to  give  scmpolously  exact  acconnts  of  facts,  but  to  make  the 
moral  and  religious  significanoe  of  the  facts  apparent.  .  .  .  One  very  marked 
feature  of  this  gospel  is  what  may  be  called  the  idealisaiion  of  the  characters 
of  Jesus  and  the  disciples.  These  are  contemplated  not  in  the  light  of  memory, 
as  in  Mark,  but  through  the  brightly-coloured  medium  of  faith.  The  evangelist 
does  not  forget  that  the  personages  of  whom  he  writes  are  now  the  risen  Lord 
and  the  apostles  of  the  church.  Jesus  appears  with  an  aureole  round  his 
head,  and  the  faults  of  the  disciples  are  very  tenderly  handled. . . .  The  author 
of  the  third  gospel  avowedly  had  a  didactic  aim.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
dominant  theological  or  controversial  aim.  He  appears  to  be  an  edectie^ 
rather  than  a  man  whose  mind  is  dominated  by  a  great  ruling  idea.  Distinct 
if  not  conflicting  tendencies  or  religious  types  find  house-room  in  his  pages  \ 
Fbuline  nniversalism,  Jewish  particularism,  Ebionitio  social  ideals. 
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the  burial. 
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• 

1  1  Inasmuch  as  many  have  undertaken  to  compoee  a  narrative  upon  the 

2  subject  of  what  are  matters  of  conviction  among  us,  even  as  they  were 
handed  on  to  us  by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  and  servants  of  the  word 

3  from  the  beginning ;  I  also  determined,  as  I  have  accurately  investigated 
all  from  the  very  first,  that  I  would  write  them  for  thee  in  order,  most 

4  excellent  Theophilus,  to  let  thee  understand  the  reliable  truth  about  the 
affiEdrs  of  which  thou  hast  been  informed. 

6       In  the  days  of  Herod,  king  of  Judaea,  there  was  a  priest  named 
Zachariah,  belonging  to  the  course  of  Abijah  ;  and  he  had  a  wife  belong- 

6  ing  to  the  daughters  of  Aaron,  whose  name  was  Elizabeth.     They 
were  both  upri^t  before  Gkxl,  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and 

7  ordinances  oi  the  Lord  blameless.     But  they  had  no  child,  because 
Elizabeth  was  barren  ;  and  they  were  both  advanced  in  years. 

8  Now  it  came  to  pass  while  he  was  officiating  as  priest  before  Qod  in  his 

9  usual  course,  it  fell  to  him  by  lot  (after  the  custom  of  the  priesthood)  to 

10  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  and  bum  incense.    And  all  the  multitude 

11  of  the  people  were  praying  outside  at  the  hour  of  incense.     And  an 
angel  of  tne  Lord  was  seen  by  him,  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the 

12  altar  of  incense.    And  Zachariah  was  troubled  at  the  sight,  and  fear  fell 

13  upon  him.    But  the  angel  said  to  him, 

«  Fear  not,  Zachariah !  for  thy  prayer  has  been  heard. 
And  thy  wife  Elizabeth  shall  oear  thee  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  John. 

14  And  joy  shall  be  thine  and  rejoicing. 

Yea  many  shall  joy  over  his  birth. 

1 5  For  he  shaU  be  great  before  the  Lord, 

And  shall  drink  no  wine  or  strong  drinky 
And  with  the  holy  Spirit  shall  he  be  filled  even  from  his  mother's 
womb; 

16  And  many  of  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  back  to  the  Lord 

their  God. 

17  Yea,  he  shall  go  in  front  before  His  face  in  the  spirit  and  power  of 

Eli^ahj 
To  turn  hack  the  hearts  of  fathers  to  children^  and  the  disobedient  to 

the  thoughtfulness  of  the  upright — 
To  make  ready  for  the  Lord  a  prepared  people." 

18  And  Zachariah  said  to  the  angel,  '^  How  snail  I  be  sure  of  this  ?  for  I  am 

19  an  aged  man,  and  my  wife  is  advanced  in  years."   And  in  reply  the  angel 
said  to  him, 

"  I  am  Gabriel  who  stands  before  God, 
And  I  was  sent  to  speak  to  thee  and  bring  thee  these  glad  tidings. 

20  And  lo,  thou  shalt  be  silent  and  unable  to  speak 

Until  the  day  when  this  comes  to  pass, 

868 
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Becaruse  thou  hast  not  believed  my  words, 
Words  that  shall,  be  fulfilled  at  their  due  time.* 

21  And  the  people  were  waiting  for  2iachariah ;  and  as  he  delayed  in  the 

22  sanctuary,  they  wondered.     When  he  did  come  out,  he  could  not  speak  to 
them,  and  they  realised  that  he  had  seen  a  vision  in  the  sanctuary  ;  then 

23  he  went  on  making  signs  to  them,  and  continued  dumb.    And  it  came  to 

24  pass,  when  the  days  of  his  service  had  elapsed,  he  went  away  home.    Now 
after  these  davs  Elizabeth  his  wife  conceived.    And  she  concealed  herself 

25  for  five  months,  saying,  "  Thus  the  Lord  has  dealt  with  me,  in  the  days 
when  he  has  deig[ned  to  remove  my  reproach  among  men !" 

26  Now  in  the  sixth  month  the  angel  (Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  to  a 

27  city  of  Galilee  named  Nazaret,  to  a  maiden  who  was  betrothed  to  a  man 
named  Joseph,  belonging  to  the  house  of  David  ;  and  the  maiden's  name 

28  was  Mary.    And  he  came  in  to  her  and  said,  '<  Hail,  0  highly  favoured  ! 

29  The  Lord  be  with  thee ! "    Startled  at  the  saying,  she  began  to  reflect 

30  what  such  a  salutation  as  this  could  mean.    But  the  angel  said  to  her, 

"  Fear  not,  Mary  I  thou  hast  found  favour  with  God. 

31  And  lo,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb  and  bear  a  son  and  call 

his  name  Jesus  1 

32  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  '  Son  of  the  most  High,' 

And  the  ]x)rd  God  shall  five  him  ihe  throne  of  David  his  father ; 

33  And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob /or  ever, 

And  of  his  reign  there  shall  be  no  end." 

34  And  Mary  said  to  the  angel,  '^  How  shall  this  be,  since  I  know  not  a 

35  man  ? "    And  in  reply  the  angel  said  to  her, 

"  The  holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee, 
And  the  power  of  the  most  High  shall  overshadow  thee, 
Therefore  also  what  is  bom  shall  be  called  holy,  *  Son  of  God.' 

36  And  lo,  Elizabeth  thy  kinswoman,  she  too  has  conceived  a  son  in 

her  old  age. 
And  she  who  was  called  ^  barren '  is  now  in  her  sixth  month ; 

37  For  with  God  nothing  shaU  be  imvossibleJ* 

38  And  Mary  said,  "  Here  am  1,  the  hanamaid  of  the  Lord  !    Be  it  to  me 
according  to  thy  word."    Then  the  angel  went  away  from  her. 

39  Now  in  these  days  Mary  rose  and  journeyed  into  the  nill-coimtry  with  haste 

40  to  a  city  of  Judah,  ana  she  entered  the  house  of  Zachariah  and  saluted 

41  Elizabeth.    And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Elizabeth  heard  the  salutation  of 
Mary,  the  infant  leaped  in  her  womb.    And  Elizabeth  was  filled  with  the 

42  holy  Spirit,  and  she  called  out  with  a  loud  cry  and  said, 

"  Blessed  art  thou  among  women  ! 
And  blessed  the  fruit  of  thy  womb  ! 

43  And  what  have  I  done  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me  ? 

44  For  lo,  when  the  sound  of  thy  salutation  reached  my  ears. 
The  infant  leaped  in  my  womb  with  rejoicing. 

45  And  happy  is  she  who  believed  there  should  be  fulfilment  of  what 

had  been  told  her  from  the  Lord  ! " 

46  And  Mary  said, 

^*  My  soul  ma^ifies  the  Lord, 

47  And  my  spirit  has  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour^ 

48  Because  with  favour  ha^  he  looked  on  the  humiliation  of  his  handmaid — 

For  lo,  from  this  time  all  generations  shall  call  me  happy — 

49  Because  the  mighty  One  has  done  for  me  great  thing;* ; 

And  holy  is  his  name, 

24 
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50  And  his  mercy  is  to  generationt  and  generaHons, 

For  those  who  fear  him, 

51  A  deed  of  might  has  he  done  with  his  arviy 

He  has  scaUered  the  haughty  with  their  heart's  device  ; 

52  He  has  cast  princes  down  from  thrones  and  raised  the  humble^ 

53  The  hungry  he  has  satisfied  with  good  things,  and  the  rich  he  has 

sent  a/way  empty, 

54  He  has  given  succour  to  Israel  his  servavd. 

That  he  might  remember  m^cy — 

55  Even  as  he  spoke  to  ou/r  fathers — 

For  Abraham  and /or  his  offspring  for  ever." 
66  So  Mary  stayed  with  her  about  three  months,  and  returned  to  her  own 
house. 

57  Now  the  time  for  Elizabeth's  delivery  had  elapsed,  and  she  bore  a  son. 

58  And  her  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  heard  that  the  Lord  nad  shown  supreme 

59  mercy  to  her,  and  they  rejoiced  with  her.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
eighth  day  that  they  came  to  circumcise  the  child ;  and  they  were  going 

60  to  call  hun  after  the  name  of  his  father,  Zachariah.    But  his  mother 

61  answered  and  said,  "  No !  he  shall  be  called  John.''  And  thev  said  to 
her,  "There  is  no  one  belonging  to  thy  kinsfolk  who  is  call^  by  this 

62  name."    So  they  proceeded  to  make  signs  to  his  father,  to  find  out  what 

63  he  would  have  him  called.    And  he  demanded  a  writing-tablet,  and 

64  wrote  the  words,  "  His  name  is  John."  And  they  all  wondered.  And 
instantly  his  mouth  was  opened,  and  his  tongue  ;  and  he  began  to  speak, 

65  blessing  Gk)d.    And  fear  came  on  all  their  neighbours ;   and  all  these 

66  events  were  talked  of  throuchout  the  whole  hill-country  of  Judaea.  And 
all  who  heard  them  laid  them  up  in  their  heart,  saying,  "What  ever 
is  this  child  to  be?"    For  the  hand  of  the  Lora  also  was  with  him. 

67  And  Zachariah,  his  father,  was  filled  with  the  holy  Spirit  and 
prophesied,  saying : 

68  '*  Blessed  be  the  Lordy  the  God  of  Israd, 

Because  he  has  visited  and  wrought  redemption  for  his  people, 

69  And  raised  up  a  horn  of  salvation  for  us 

In  the  house  of  David  his  servant — 

70  Even  as  he  spoke  through  the  lips  of  his  holy  prophets  from  of 

old— 

71  Solely  from  ov/r  enemies  and  from  the  hamd  of  all  who  haJte  im  ; 

72  To  deal  mercifully  with  our  fathers, 

And  to  rememher  his  holy  covenant, 

73  The  oath  which  he  swore  to  Abraham  our  father, 

74  To  grant  that  unafraid,  rescued  from  the  hand  of  our  enemies, 

75  We  should  serve  him  in  holiness  and  uprightness 

In  his  presence  all  our  days. 

76  Yea  and   thou,  child,  shalt   be   called,  'prophet   of  the   most 

High'; 
For  thou  shalt  precede    the  face   of  the  Lord   to  maike  ready 
his  ways, 

77  To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  to  his  people 

Through  remission  of  their  sins. 
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78  Because  of  our  God's  heart  of  mercy. 

Whereby  the  dawn  shall  visit  us  from  on  hiffh, 

79  To  shine  upon  those  who  sit  in  darkness  cmd  the  madow  of  deaths 

To  direct  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace." 

80  And  the  child  grew  and  became  strong  in  spirit,  and  he  lived  in  the 
deserts  till  the  day  of  his  commission  to  Israel. 

2  1       Now  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  a  decree  was  issued  from  Caesar 

2  Augustus  for  a  census  to  be  taken  of  the  whole  world.    (This  was  the  first 

3  census  taken  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria.)    And  all  went  to 

4  have  themselves  registered,  every  one  at  his  own  city.  Now  Joseph  also 
went  up  from  the  citv  of  Nazaret  in  Galilee  into  Judaea,  to  the  city  of 
David  which  is  called  Bethlehem — because  he  belonged  to  the  house  and 

6  family  of  David — to  have  himself  registered,  accompanied  by  Mary  his 

6  betrothed,  who  was  pregnant.    And  while  they  were  there,  it  came  to 

7  pass  that  the  days  elapsed  for  her  delivery.  And  she  bore  her  firstborn 
son ;  and  as  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  khan,  she  wrapped  him  in 

8  swaddling  clothes  and  laid  him  in  a  cattle-stall.  Ana  there  were 
shepherds  in  the  same  district  who  were  out  in  the  fields,  keeping  guard 

9  by  niffht  over  their  flock.  And  an  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them, 
and  the  brightness  of  the  Lord  shone  round  them  ;  and  they  were  terribly 

10  afraid.    And  the  angel  said  to  them, 

"  Fear  not ;  for  lo,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall 
be  for  all  the  people ; 

11  For  this  day  there  is  bom  to  you  in  David's  city  a  Saviour  who 

is  Christ  the  Lord. 

12  And  here  is  a  ^  sign  for  you : 

You  shall  find  an  infant  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes  '  within  a 
cattle-stall.'' 

13  And  suddenly  there  was  along  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
host  extolling  God  and  saying, 

14  *^  Honour  to  God  in  the  highest  1 

And  on  earth  peace — among  men  of  his  pleasure  1" 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  angels  had  gone  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  to  one  another,  "  Come  now  !  let  us  ao  as  far 
as  Bethlehem  and  see  this  affair  that  has  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 

16  has  made  known  to  us."    So  they  went  with  haste  and  found  out  Mary 

17  and  Joseph,  and  also  the  infant  lying  in  the  cattle-stall.  And  when  they 
saw  it,  thev  made  known  all  about  what  had  been  told  them  with  regard 

18  to  this  child.    And  all  who  heard  it  wondered  at  what  the  shepherds 

19  told  them.    But  Mary  pondered  all  these  things,  musing  over  them  in 

20  her  heart.  Then  the  shepherds  went  back,  macnifyiug  and  extolling 
God  for  all  they  had  heard  and  seen,  just  as  it  had  been  told  them. 

21  And  when  eight  days  had  elapsed  for  circumcising  him,  his  name 
was  called  *' Jesus" — the  name  given  him  by  the  angel  before  he  had 
been  conceived  in  the  womb. 

22  And  when  the  days  of  their  purification  according  to  the  law  of  Moses 
had  elapsed,  they  brought  him  up  to  Jerusalem  to  present  him  to  the 

23  Lord — even  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  every  male  thai  opens 

24  the  wonib  shall  be  called  ^^holy  to  the  Lord," — and  to  offer  a  sacrifice  accord- 
ing to  what  is  said  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  a  pair  of  turtledoves  or  ttoo 

25  young  pigeons.  And  behold  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem  whose  name 
was  Symeon.    And  this  man  was  upright  and  devout,  waiting  for  the 

26  consolation  of  Israel.     And  the  holy  Spirit  was  upon  him,  and  he  had 

1  Omitting  ri,  s  Omitting  tm)  MifM>tv, 
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been  divinely  instructed  by  the  boly  Spirit,  that  he  was  not  to  see  death 

27  before  he  had  seen  the  Christ  of  the  Lord.  And  he  came  in  the  Spirit 
into  the  temple ;  and  when  the  parents  had  brought  in  the  child  Jesus  to 

28  do  for  him  after  the  usage  of  the  law,  then  he  took  him  up  in  his  arms 
and  blessed  God,  and  said : 

29  "  Now,  Master,  thou  art  releasing  thy  slave, 

According  to  thy  word,  in  peace ; 

30  For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvatioTh, 

31  Which  thou  hast  made  ready  before  the  face  of  ctU  peoples, 

32  A  light  for  revelation  to  the  Oentiles 

And  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israeli 

33  And  his  father  and  mother  were  in  wonder  at  what  was  being  said  about 

34  him.    And  Symeon  blessed  them,  and  said  to  Mary  his  mother, 

'*Lo,  this  child  is  destined  to  be  the  downfall  and  rise  of  many  in  Israel, 
And  a  sign  that  is  objected  to — 

35  Yea  and  through  thine  own  soul  a  spear  shall  pierce — 

That  thoughts  from  many  a  heart  may  be  disclosed." 

36  And  there  was  a  prophetess  Hannah,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  belon^n^ 
to  the  tribe  of  Asher.    She  was  far  advanced  in  years,  as  she  had  lived 

37  with  her  husband  for  seven  years  from  her  maidenhood,  and  had  bc^n  a 
widow  now  for  eighty -four  years.    She  was  never  away  from  the  temple, 

38  but  worshipped,  fasting  and  praying,  night  and  day.  And  at  that  very 
hour  she  came  up  to  them ;  and  she  offered  praise  to  Qod  and  proceeded 
to  speak  about  him  to  all  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemption  of  Israel. 

39  And  when  they  had  finished  all  that  was  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned  to  Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazaret 

40  And  the  child  grew  and  became  strong,  being  filled  with  wisdom ;  and 
God's  favour  was  upon  him. 

41  And  his  parents  used  to  journey  every  year  to  Jerusalem   at  the 

42  festival  of  the  passover.     And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  they  went 

43  up  as  usual  to  the  festival.  And  after  the  days  had  l>een  completed,  they 
were  on  their  way  back,  when  the  boy  Jesus  remained    behind  in 

44  Jerusalem.  But  his  parents  did  not  know  of  it ;  supposing  he  was  in  the 
caravan,  they  went  on  their  wav  for  a  day,  and  meanwhile  searehed  for 

45  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances.    And  when  they  could 

46  not  find  him,  they  went  back  to  Jerusalem  in  search  of  him.  And  it 
came  to  pass  after  three  days  they  found  him  in  the  temple  sitting 
among  the  teachers,  listening  to  them  and  also  putting  questions  to  them  ; 

47  and  all  who  heard  him  were  amazed  at  his  intelligence  and   replies. 

48  Ajid  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  astonished  ;  and  nis  mother  said  to 
him,  "Child,  why  hast  thou  treated  us  in  this  way  ?     Lo,  thy  father  and 

49  I  were  seeking  thee  in  anguish  I**  And  he  said  to  them,  "Why  was  it 
that  you  sought  me  1    Did  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  within  my  Father's 

50  house  ? ''      But  they  did  not  understand  the  word  that  he  spake  to 

51  them.  And  he  went  down  with  them  and  came  to  Nazaret,  and  was 
subject  to  them.      And  his  mother  kept  all  the  sayings  carefully  in  her 

52  heart.  And  Jesus  iwnt  on  advancing  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour 
with  Ood  and  man. 

\  1       Now  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  when 

Pontius  Pilate  was  procurator  of   Judaea,  Herod  tetrarch   of  Galilee. 

Philip  his  brother  tetrarch  of  the  region  of  Ituraea  and  Trachonitis,  and 

2  Lysias  tetrareh  of  Abilend — during  the  highpriesthood  of  Annas  and 

Eaiaphas,  God's  word  came  to  John  the  son  of  Zachariah  in  the  wilder- 
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3  ness.    And  he  went   into  all  the  country   surrounding   the   Jordan, 
preaching  a  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins — as  it  is 

4  written  in  the  book  of  the  words  of  Isaiah  the  prophet^ 

The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness : 

*'  Make  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord, 

Make  level  his  paths! 
C  Every  valley  shall  befUled  up, 

And  every  mountain  and  mound  laid  low. 
And  the  crooked  shall  be  m,ade  straight, 

And  the  rough  ways  smooth ; 

6  And  all  flesh  shall  see  t^  salvation  of  Ood/* 

7  He  said  thereiore  to  the  crowds  who  journeyed  out  to  get  baptized  by  him, 

"You  offspring  of  vipers,  who  has  directed  you  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ? 

8  Bear  fruits,  then,  befitting  your  repentance  : 

And  do  not  attempt  to  say  to  yourselves,  *  We  have  Abraham  as 
our  father ' ; 
0  For  I  tell  you,  God  can  raise  up  children  for  Abraham  from  these 

stones! 
Even  already  is  the  axe  laid  at  the  root  of  the  trees : 

So  shall  each  tree  be  hewn  and  thrown  into  the  fire,  unless  it 
bear  sound  fruit." 

10  And  the  crowds  plied  him  with  questions,  saying,  "  What  are  we  to  do, 

11  then  ?  "    And  in  reply  he  said  to  them, 

"  He  who  has  two  tunics,  let  him  share  with  him  who  has  none. 
And  let  him  who  has  food  do  likewise." 

12  Tax-gatherers  also  came  to  get  baptized  ;  and  they  said  to  him,  "  Teacher, 

13  what  are  we  to  do  ? "  He  said  to  them,  "  Exact  no  more  than  your 

14  instructions.''  Men  on  military  service  also  questioned  him,  saying, 
"And  what  are  we  to  dol"  And  he  told  them,  "Use  no  violence  to 
anyone,  nor  defraud  by  false  charges,  but  be  satisfied  with  your 
pay." 

15  Now  as  the  people  were  in  expectation  and  all  were  arguing  in  their 

16  hearts  about  John,  "  Could  this  be  the  Christ  1 " — John  answered,  saying 
to  them  all, 

"  With  water  I  baptize  you ; 
But  one  is  coming  mightier  than  I, 
The  thong  of  whose  sandals  I  am  not  fit  to  untie, 

He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  holy  Spirit  and  fire — 

17  Whose  winnowing  fan  is  in  his  hand  for  cleansing  out  his 

threshing-floor, 
To  gather  the  com  into  his  granary, 
But  the  straw  he  will  burn  up  with  fire  unauenchable." 

18  Thus,   with  many  other  appeals  as  well,  he  preacned  glad  tidings  to 

19  the  people.  But  Herod  the  tetrarch,  who  had  been  reproved  by  him  for 
Herodias  the  wife  of  his  brother,  and  for  all  the  wickedness  that  he, 

20  Herod,  had  done,  crowned  it  all  by  shutting  up  John  in  prison. 

21  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  people  had  been  baptized,  and 
Jesus  also  had  been  baptized  and  was  at  prayer,  the  skies  were  opened 

22  and  the  holy  Spirit  came  down  in  bodily  form,  like  a  dove,  upon  him ; 
and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  sky, 

"  My  Son  thou  art : 

To-da/y  have  I  begotten  thee:*  ^ 

^  Reading  »lit  l*«i  d  r(,  \yit  r^^t  ytyirp%$$A  n. 
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23  And  Jesus  himself,  at  the  ontset,  was  about  thirtyyears  old,  being 

24  the  son  (as  it  was  sui>po8ed)  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  ^li,  the  son  of 
Matthat,  the  son  of  Levi,  the  son  of  Melchi,  the  son  of  Jannai,  the  son  of 

25  Joseph,  the  son  of  Mattathias,  the  son  of  Amos,  the  son  of  Nahnm,  the 

26  son  of  Esli,  the  son  of  Naggai,  the  son  of  Maath,  the  son  of  Mattathias, 

27  the  son  of  Semein,  the  son  of  Josech,  the  son  of  Joda,  the  son  of  Joanan, 
the  son  of  Rhesa,  the  son  of  Zerubbabel.  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  the  son  of 

28  Neri,  the  son  of  Melchi,  the  son  of  Addi,  the  son  of  Eosam,  the  son  of 

29  Elmadara,  the  son  of  Er,  the  son  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Eliezer,  the  son  of 

30  Jorim,  the  son  of  Matthat,  the  son  of  Levi,  the  son  of  Symeon,  the  son  of 

31  Judas,  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jonam,  the  son  of  Eliakim,  the  son  of 
Melea,  the  son  of  Menna,  the  son  of  Mattatha,  the  son  of  Natham,  the  son 

32  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  son  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boaz,  the  son  of 

33  Sala,  the  son  of  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Aminadab,  the  son  of  Admim,  the  son 

34  of  Ami,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Perez,  the  son  of  Judah,  the  son  of 
Jacob,  the  son  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  the  son  of  Terah,  the  son  of 

36  Nachor,  the  son  of  Serug,  the  son  of  Reu,  the  son  of  Pelag,  the  son  of 

36  Eber,  the  son  of  Sala,  the  son  of  Kainan,  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  the  son  of 

37  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  the  son  of  Laniech,  the  son  of  Methuselah,  the 
son  of  Enoch,  the  son  of  Jared,  the  son  of  Maleleel,  the  son  of  Eainan, 

38  the  son  of  Enos,  the  son  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adam,  the  son  of  Qod. 

4  1       Now  Jesus,  full  of  the  holy  Spirit,  returned  from  the  Jordan,  and  in 

2  the  Spirit  he  was  led  for  forty  days  within  the  wilderness,  tempted  by 
the  devil.    And  he  ate  nothing  during  those  days ;  and  when  they  were 

3  concluded,  he  was  hungry.     The  devu  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  art  God's 

4  Son,    order    this  stone  to  become  bread."     But  Jesus  answered  him, 
6  It  is  written :  ^^Not  on  bread  alone  is  man  to  live.**    Then  he  brought  him 

up  and  showed  him  all  the  realms  of   the  world  in  a  single  instant. 

6  Ajid  the  devil  said  to  him,  *'  To  thee  will  I  give  all  the  jurisdiction  and 
the  grandeur  of  these  ;  for  to  me  has  it  been  delivered,  and  I  give  it  to 

7  whomsoever  I  choose.    If  thou  wilt  do  reverence  before  me,  then  shall  it 

8  all  be  thine."    Jesus  said  to  him  in  reply,  "  It  is  written :  Thou  shall  do 

9  reverence  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shall  thou  worship"  Then  he 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem;  and  setting  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  he  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  art  God's  Son,  throw  thyself  down 

10  from  here ;  for  it  is  written : 

He  shall  charge  his  angels  concerning  thee^  to  guard  thee  safe : 

11  and. 

On  (heir  hands  they  shall  hea/r  thee, 

Lest  ever  thou  strike  thy  foot  against  a  stone.' 

12  But  Jesus  said  to  him  in  reply,  "  It  is  said :  llwu  shaU  not  make  trial  of 

13  the  Lord  thy  God.**    And  after  exhausting  every  kind  of  temptation,  the 
devil  left  him  till  a  fit  opportunity. 

14  And  Jesus  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  to  Galilee.    And  a 
report  about  him  went   out    through  the    whole   of  the   surrounding 

15  district.    And  he  taught  in  their  S3magogue8,  while  all  magnified  him. 

16  And  he  came  to  Nazara  where  he  had  been  brought  up ;  and  as  his 
custom  was,  he  entered  the  S3magogue  on  the  sabbath-day.      And  he 

17  stood    up  to  read,  and  was  handed  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
Then  opening  the  book,  he  came  upon  the  place  where  it  was  written : 

18  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 

Therefore  he  has  anointed  me  to  preach  glad  tidings  to  the  poor, 
He  has  sent  me  to  proclaim  release  to  the  captives  and  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind, 
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To  set  the  oppressed  at  liberty, 

19  To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lordy 

20  And  lie  fomed  up  the  book,  handed  it  back  to  the  attendant,  and  sat 

21  down.  And  the  eyes  of  all  in  the  synagogue  were  fixed  on  him.  And 
he  bc^n  to  say  to  them,  "To-day  this  scripture  has  been  fulfilled  in 

22  your  ears."  And  all  spoke  well  of  him  and  marvelled  at  the  winsome 
words  that  issued  from  his  mouth  ;  and  they  kept  saying,  ''Is  not  this 

23  Joseph's  son?"  And  he  said  to  them,  "  No  doubt  you  will  tell  me  this 
proverb:  'Physician,  heal  thyselfl    All  that  we  have  heard  was  done 

24  at  Eaphamahum,  do  here  as  well  in  thine  own  country.'  I  tell  you 
trulv,"  said  he,    "no  prophet  is  acceptable  in  his  own  native  place. 

25  I  tell  you  for  a  fact, 

In  Israel  there  were  many  widows  in  the  days  of  Elijah, 
When  the  sky  was  closed  for  three  years  and  six  months, 
When  a  great  famine  came  over  the  land  ; 

26  Yet  Elijah  was  sent  to  none  of  them, 

But  only  to  Zarephath  in  t^  land  of  Sidon,  to  a  woman  who  was  a 
widow, 

27  And  in  Israel  there  were  many  lepers  in  the  time  of  Elijah  the 

prophet ; 
Yet  none  of  them  were  cleansed. 
But  onlv  Naaman  the  Syrian." 

28  And  all  in  tne  synagogue  were  filled  with  ragjB  when  they  heard  this. 

29  And  they  rose  up  and  tnrew  him  outside  the  city,  and  brought  him  to 
the  brow  of  the  nill  on  which  their  city  was  built,  in  order  to  hurl  him 

30  down.     But  he  passed  through  the  midst  of  them  and  went  on  his  way. 

31  And  he  went  down  to  Kaphamahum,  a  city  of  QalUee.     And  he  was 

32  teaching  them  on  the  sabbath-day ;  and  they  were  astonished   at  his 

33  teaching,  because  his  word  was  invested  with  authority.    And  in  the 

34  synagogue  there  was  a  man  with  the  spirit  of  an  unclean  daemon,  and  it 
shrieked  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Ha  1  what  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus  of 
Nazaret  ?    Hast  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?    I  know  who  thou  art,  the 

36  holy  One  of  Qod"  And  Jesus  rebuked  it  " Silence  I "  said  he,  "leave 
him  ! "    And  after  throwing  him  down  in  the  midst,  the  daemon  left  him 

36  without  having  done  him  any  injury.  And  wonder  came  upon  aU,  and 
they  talked  together  with  one  another,  saying,  "  What  does  this  mean  ? 
For  with  authority  and  power  he  commands  the  unclean  spirits,  and 

37  they  leave ! "    And  a  rumour  about  him  spread  to  every  place  in  the 

38  surrounding  country.  Rising  up,  he  went  from  the  synagogue 
into  the  house  of  Simon.    Now  the  mother  of  Simon's  wife  was  laid  up 

39  with  a  severe  fever,  and  they  asked  him  about  her.  And  he  stood  over 
her  and  rebuked  the  fever,  and  it  left  her  ;  and  instantly  she  rose  up  and 

40  ministered  to  them.  Now  when  the  sun  was  setting,  all  who  had 
any  people  sick  with  manifold  diseases  brought  them  to  him,  and  he  laid 

41  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them  and  healed  them.  And  daemons  also 
left  many  people,  clamouring,  "  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ! "  And  rebuk- 
ing them  he  would  not  allow  them  to  speak,  because  they  knew  he  was 

42  the  Christ  Now  when  day  broke,  he  went  out  and  made  his 
way  to  a  desert  place.  And  the  crowds  searched  for  him  and  came  to 
him,  and  they  would  have  detained  him  to  prevent  him  leaving  them. 

43  But  he  said  to  them,  "  I  must  preach  the  glaa  tidings  of  Qod's  reign  to 

44  the  other  cities  as  well,  for  that  is  what  I  was  sent  to  do."  Then  he 
continued  preaching  throughout  the  synagogues  of  Judaea.^ 

1  Beading  'Im/^tiimf. 
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5  1       Now  it  came  to  pass,  while  the  crowd  were  pressing  on  him  and 
listening  to  the  wora  of  Qod,  that  he  was  standing  beside  the  lake  of 

2  Gennesaret ;  and  he  saw  two  boats  lying  beside  the  lake,  but  the  fisher- 

3  men  had  disembarked  from  them,  and  were  washing  their  net&  And  he 
entered  one  of  the  boats,  which  belonged  to  Simon,  and  asked  him  to 
push  out  a  short  distance  from  the  land.    And  he  sat  down  and  proceeded 

4  to  teach  the  crowds  out  of  the  boat  And  when  he  stopped  speaking,  he 
said  to  Simon,  **  Push  out  into  the  deep  water,  and  lower  your  nets  for  a 

5  take."  And  Simon  answered  and  said,  **  Chief,  we  have  toiled  the  whole 
night  long,  and  got  nothing !— still,  at  thv  word  I  will  lower  the  nets." 

6  And  when  they  did  so,  they  enclosed  a  huge  shoal  of  fish.    And  their 

7  nets  began  to  break,  and  they  made  signs  to  their  comrades  in  the  other 
boat  to  come  and  assist  them.    And  they  came  and  filled  both  the  boats, 

8  so  that  they  bemn  to  sink.     Now  when  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down 

9  at  the  knees  of  Jesus,  saying,  "  Lord,  leave  me  ;  I  am  a  sinful  man  1 "  For 
wonder  had  seized  him  ana  all  his  companions  at  the  take  of  fish  which 

10  they  had  caught ;  and  this  was  the  case  also  with  James  and  John, 
Zebedee's  sons,  whom  Simon  had  as  partners.     And  Jesus  said  to  Simon, 

11  "  Fear  not,  from  this  time  thy  captures  shall  be  men."  And  when  they 
had  brought  their  boats  to  land,  tney  left  all,  and  followed  him. 

12  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  in  one  of  the  cities^  a  man  was  there  full  of 
leprosy.     And  when  he  saw  Jesus,  he  fell  on  his  face  and  entreated  him, 

13  saying,  "  Sir,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean."  And  stretching 
out  his  hand  he  touched  him,  saying,  "  I  will :   be  clean."     And  im- 

14  mediately  the  leprosv  left  him.  And  he  charged  him  to  tell  no  one  ; 
"  Go  away,"  said  ne.  ^^show  thyself  ^o  thepriesty  and  offer  for  thy  cleansing 

15  as  Moses  commanded— as  a  proof  to  men."  But  the  news  about  him 
spread  all  the  more,  and  large  crowds  kept  gathering  to  hear  and  to  be 

16  healed  of  their  illnesses.     But  he  used  to  withdraw  into  the  deserts  and 

1 7  pra^*.  And  ife  came  to  pass  on  one  of  those  days  that  he  was  teaching, 
while  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  were  sitting  near  who  had  come 
out  of  every  village  of  Galilee  and  Judaea  and  Jerimlem  ;  and  the  power 

18  of  the  Lord  was  there,  so  that  he  could  cure.  And  behold  some  men 
bring  on  a  bed  a  man  who  was  paralysed ;  and  they  tried  to  bring  him 

19  in  and  lay  him  before  him.  And  as  on  account  of  the  crowd  they  could 
not  find  any  way  of  bringing  him  in,  they  got  up  on  the  house-top,  and 
let  him  down  through  the  tiles  of  the  roof,  couch  and  all,  into  the  midst  in 

20  front  of  Jesus.    And  on  seeing  their  faith,  he  said,  **  Man,  thy  sins  are 

21  forgiven  thee."  And  the  scrib^  and  the  Pharisees  began  to  argue,  "  Who 
is  uiis  fellow  that  talks  blasphemy  ?     Who  can  forgive  sins,  except  God 

22  only  ?  "     Now  on  understanding  their  thoughts,  Jesus  answered  and  said 

23  to  them,  "  What  are  you  arguing  about  in  your  hearts  ?    Which  is  easier, 

24  to  say,  *  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,'  or  to  say, '  Rise  and  walk '  ?  But, 
to  let  you  know  that  the  Son  of  man  has  authority  on  earth  to  forgive 
sins  " — he  said  to  the  paralysed  man — "  I  say  to  thee,  *  Rise,  and  take  up 

25  thy  couch  and  go  home.' "    And  instantly  he  rose  before  them,  took  up 

26  what  he  was  lying  on,  and  went  away  home  magnifying  God.  Ana 
amazement  took  hold  of  them  all,  and  they  continued  to  maflpoify  God, 
and  were  filled  with  awe,  sajing,  "We  have  seen  incredible  things 

27  to-day."  And  after  this  he  went  out,  and  observing  a  tax-gatherer, 
named  Levi,  who  sat  at  the  tax-office,  he  said  to  him,  "Follow  me." 

28,  29  And  leaving  all,  he  rose  and  followed  him.     And  Levi  gave  a  great 

banquet  for  him  in  his  house;   and  there  was  a  larse  tlurong  of  tax- 

30  gatherers  and  of  others  who  were  reclining  at  table  with  them.    And  the 
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Pharisees  and  their  scribes  mnrmured  against  his  disciples,  saying,  '*  Why 

31  are  you  eating  and  drinking  with  the  tax-gatherers  and  sinners  ? ''     And 
in  answer  Jesus  said  to  them, 

"  The  healthy  need  not  a  physician,  but  those  who  are  ill : 

32  I  have  not  come  to  call  uoright  men  but  sinners  to  repentance." 

33  And  they  said  to  him,  "  The  aisciples  of  John  fast  frequently  and  ofifer 

Srayers,  as  also  do  the  disciples  of  tne  Pharisees ;  but  thy  disciples  eat  and 
rink.'*    And  Jesus  said  to  them, 
"  Can  you  make  the  sons  of  the  bride-chamber  fast, 
While  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  1 

35  But  days  will  come,  days  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away 

from  them. 
Then  will  they  fast  in  those  days." 

36  Also  he  told  them  a  parable  : 

'*  No  man  tears  a  piece  from  a  new  cloak  and  sews  it  on  an  old  cloak  : 
Otherwise,  he  will  tear  the  new. 

Nor  will  the  new  piece  match  with  the  old. 

37  And  no  man  pours  fresh  wine  into  old  wine-skins : 

Otherwise,  the  fresh  wine  will  burst  the  wine- skins, 
It  will  be  spilt  itself,  and  the  wine-skins  lost 

38  No,  fresh  wine  must  be  poured  into  new  wine-skins. 

39  Besides,  no  man  who  has  drunk  old  wine  wants  fresh. 

IJ*  The  old,'  says  he,  *is  excellent.*]!  " 
6  1        Now  it  came  to  pass  on  a  sabbath-day  ^  that  he  was  passing  through 
the  cornfields ;  and  his  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of  com  and  ate  them, 

2  rubbing  them  in  their  hands.    But  some  of  the  Pharisees  said,  *^  Why  are 

3  you  doing  what  it  is  wrong  to  do  upon  the  sabbath  ? "  And  in  answer 
Jesus  saia  to  them,  "  Have  you  not  read  even  this  deed  of  David  when  he 

4  was  hungry,  he  and  his  companions  ?  How  he  went  into  the  house  of  Gk>d 
and  took  and  ate  the  show-bread^  and  gave  it  to  his  companions — bread 

5  which  no  one  except  the  priests  has  any  right  to  eat  ? "  And  he  said  to 
them,  ''The  Son  of  man  is  lord  even  of  the  sabbath."  [[On  the  same 
day,  observing  a  man  at  work  on  the  sabbath,  he  said  to  him,  **  Man,  if 
thou  knowest  what  thou  art  doing,  happy  art  thou  ;  but  if  thou  knowest 

6  not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the  law."]] '  And  it  came 
to  pass  on  another  sabbath-day  that  he  entered  the  synagogue  and  taught. 

7  And  a  man  was  there,  and  his  right  hand  was  withered.  And  the  scribes 
and  the  Pharisees  were  watching  him  narrowly  to  see  if  he  would  heal  on 

8  the  sabbath,  that  they  might  discover  something  to  accuse  him  of.  But, 
aware  of  their  thoughts,  he  said  to  the  man  who  had  the  withered  hand, 

9  "  Rise  and  stand  forward."  And  he  ^t  up  and  stood  forward.  And 
Jesus  said  to  them, ''  I  ask  you,  is  it  nght  to  help  or  to  harm  upon  the 

10  sabbath -day?  to  save  life  or  to  destroy  it?"     And  after  looking  round 
upon  them  all,  he  said  to  him,  "  Stretch  out  thy  hand."    He  did  so,  and 

11  his  hand  was  restored.     But  they  became  filled  with  rage,  and  began  to 
confer  with  one  another  about  what  they  should  do  to  Jesus. 

12  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  these  days  that  he  went  out  to  the  mountain  to 

13  prav ;  and  he  spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer  to  God.    And  when  day 
broke  he  summoned  his  disciples,  and  from  them  he  chose  twelve,  whom 

1 4  he  also  named  "apostles" :  Simon  (whom  he  also  named  Peter)  and  Andrew 

15  his  brother,  and  James  and  John,  and  Philip  and  Bartholomew,  and 

1  Omitting  [f^ivTt^tr^^J). 

'  Adding  [[r«f  «vr>r  <|/t«^^  Oi«r^/uiv^  nv«  Ifym^iiMftt  rS  rmfifiJirti  i7nv  «^f  •  Mfttwt, 
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Matthew  and  Thomas,  and  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus  and  Simon  (who  was 

16  called  ''the  Zealot '^y  and  Judas  the  son  of  James  and  Judas  of  Eerioth 

17  (who  turned  traitor).  And  he  went  down  with  them  and  stood  on  a  level 
spot,  with  a  large  throng  of  his  disciples  and  a  large  multitude  of  the 
people  from  all  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast  of  Tyre  and 

18  Sidon,  who  had  come  to  hear  him  and  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases.    And 

19  those  who  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits  were  healed.  And  all  the 
crowd  made  efforts  to  touch  him,  because  power  kept  issuing  from  him 

20  and  curing  all.    Then,  lifting  up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples,  he  said  : 

"  Happy  ye  who  are  poor  1 
For  yours  is  the  reign  of  God. 

21  Happy  ye  who  are  hungry  now  I 

For  you  shall  be  filled. 
Happy  ye  who  are  weeping  now ! 
For  you  shall  laugh. 

22  Happy  are  you  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they  shall  expel 

you  and  denounce  you  and  reject  your  name  as  evil,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Son  of  man. 

23  Rejoice  in  that  day  and  leap  I  for  behold,  great  is  your  reward 

in  heaven. 
For  even  so  dealt  their  fathers  with  the  prophets. 

24  But  woe  to  you  who  are  rich ! 

For  you  are  getting  all  vour  comfort 

25  Woe  to  you  who  are  satisfied  now ! 

For  you  shall  hunger. 
Woe,  you  who  are  laughine  now ! 
For  you  shall  mourn  and  weep. 

26  Woe,  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you  1 

For  even  so  dealt  their  fathers  with  the  false  prophets. 

27  But  I  tell  you  who  are  listening  : 

Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  these  who  hate  you, 

28  Bless  those  who  curse  you,  pray  for  those  who  ill-treat  you. 

29  To  him  who  strikes  thee  on  the  one  cheek. 

Offer  the  other  also ; 
Ajid  from  him  who  takes  thy  cloak  away. 
Keep  not  back  thy  tunic  also. 

30  Give  to  every  one  who  asks  thee ; 

And  from  him  who  takes  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not  again. 

31  Yes,  even  as  you  would  have  men  to  do  to  you, 

So  do  to  them  also,  yourselves. 

32  And  if  you  love  those  who  love  you,  what  recompense  is  yours  ? 

Why,  even  sinners  love  those  who  love  them. 

33  And  ii  you  help  those  who  help  you,  what  recompense  is  yours  ? 

Why,  even  sinners  do  that. 

34  And  ft  you  lend  to  those  from  whom  you  hope  to  receive,  what 

recompense  is  yours  ? 
Even  sinners  lend  to  sinners,  to  get  back  as  much  in  return. 

35  Rather,  love  your  enemies  and  help  and  lend,  looking  for  no  return, 

Then  shall  vour  reward  be  great. 
And  you  shall  be  sons  of  the  most  High, 
For  he  is  kind  to  the  ungrateful  and  evil. 

36  Be  pitiful, 

Even  as  your  Father  is  pitiful. 
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37  AIbo  :  judge  not,  and  you  shall  not  be  judged ; 

Condemn  not,  and  you  shall  not  be  con<&mned  ; 
Release,  and  you  shall  be  released  ; 

38  Give,  and  it  shall  be  civen  you — 

Ample  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together  and  running  over, 
shall  they  pour  into  your  bosom. 
For  with  what  measure  you  measure, 
It  shall  be  measured  to  you  in  return." 

39  Now  he  also  told  them  a  parable : 

"  Can  a  blind  man  guide  a  blind  man  ? 
Shall  they  not  both  fall  into  a  ditch  ? 

40  A  pupil  is  not  above  his  teacher : 

Yet  every  finished  pupil  shall  be  like  his  teacher. 

41  Why  look  at  the  splinter  in  thy  brother's  eye, 

^d  mark  not  the  beam  in  thine  own  eye  ? 

42  How  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  *  Come,  brother  1  let  me  pull  out 

the  splinter  in  thine  eye,' 
When  thou  thyself  dost  not  look  at  the  beam  in  thine  eye  ? 
HypKOcrite  1  pull  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  first, 
Then  indeed  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  splinter  in  thy 

brother's  eye. 

43  For  there  is  no  sound  tree  that  brings  forth  rotten  fruit. 

Nor  again  is  there  a  rotten  tree  that  brings  forth  sound  fruit : 

44  Each  tree  is  known  by  its  own  fruit. 
Men  do  not  gather  figs  from  thorns. 

Nor  do  they  pluck  grapes  from  a  bramble-bush. 

45  The  good  man  from  the  good  stordiouse  of  his  heart  brings  out  what 

is  good, 
And  the  bad  man  from  the  bad  storehouse  brings  out  what  is  bad  : 
For  out  of  the  heart's  abundance  the  mouth  of  man  speaks. — 

46  Why  call  me  *  Lord,  Lord  1 '  and  do  not  what  I  say  1 

47  Everyone  who  comes  to  me  and  hears  my  words  and  obeys  them, 

48  I  will  let  you  know  whom  he  is  like. 

He  is  like  a  man  building  a  house,  who  dug  and  deepened  and  laid  a 

foundation  upon  the  rock ; 
And  when  a  flood  came,  the  stream  broke  against  that  house  and  had 

no  power  to  shake  it,  because  it  was  well  built. 

49  But  he  who  hears  and  obeys  not. 

Is  like  a  man  who  built  a  house  upon  the  earth  without  a  foundation. 
Against  which  the  stream  broke,  and  immediately  it  collapsed  ; 
and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was  great." 
7  1       When  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  he 

2  entered  Eaphamahum.  Now  a  centurion's  slave,  whom  he 

3  greatly  valued,  was  ill  and  at  the  point  of  death.  So  when  he  heard 
about  Jeeus,  he  despatched  some  elders  of  the  Jews  to  him  asking  him  to 

4  come  and  restore  his  slave.    And  on  reaching  Jesus  they  earnestly 
6  besought  him,  saying,  "  He  is  worthy  to  have  this  boon  from  thee,  for  he 

6  loves  our  nation,  and  has  built  the  synago^e  for  us,  himself."  So  Jesus 
went  with  them.  And  when  he  was  by  this  time  not  far  from  the  house, 
the  centurion  sent  some  friends  to  tell  him,  "  Do  not  trouble  thyself,  sir. 

7  I  am  not  fit  to  have  thee  come  under  my  roof ;  hence  I  did  not  even 
consider  myself  worthy  to  come  to  thee.     Say  but  the  word,  and  let  my 

8  servant  be  cured.    For  indeed  I  am  myself  a  man  placed  under  authority, 
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with  soldiers  under  me :  and  I  say  to  this  man,  'Qo/  and  he  goes ;  to 

another,  *  Come,*  and  he  comes ;  to  my  slave,  *  Do  this,*  and  he  does  it." 

9  Now  when  Jesus  heard  this,  he  marvelled  at  him ;  and  turning  to  the 

crowd  that  followed  him,  he  said,  *'  I  tell  you,  not  even  in  Israel  have  I 

10  found  such  faith  as  this  1  ^     And  when  the  messengers  went  back  to  the 

11  house,  they  found  the  slave  in  sound  health.  And  it  came  to 
pass  shortly  afterwards  that  he  ioumeyed  to  a  city  called  Nain ;  and  his  dis- 

12  ciples  journeyed  with  him,  and.  a  large  crowd.  Now  when  he  came  near  to 
the  gate  of  the  city,  behold  a  dead  man  was  being  carried  out,  the  only  son 
of  ms  mother — ^and  she  was  a  widow.    And  a  considerable  crowd  from 

13  the  city  accompanied  her.    So  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  was  moved  with 

14  compassion  for  her,  and  said  to  her,  "  Weep  not."  Then  he  went  up  and 
toucned  the  bier ;  and  the  bearers  stood  stiiL    And  he  said,  "  Young  man, 

15  I  say  to  thee.  Rise  ! "     And  the  corpse  sat  up  and  began  to  speak.      And 

16  he  gave  him  to  his  mother.  And  fear  took  hold  of  aU,  and  tney  began  to 
magnify  Qod,  saying,  "  A  great  prophet  has  risen  among  us ! "  and  '*  God 

17  has  visited  his  people  1 "  Ana  this  story  about  him  spread  through  the 
whole  of  Judaea  ana  all  the  surrounding  country. 

18, 19       And  John  had  all  this  reported  to  him  by  his  disciples.    So  calling 
two  of  his  disciples  to  him,  he  sent  them  to  the  Lord  with  the  question, 

20  "  Art  thou  he  *  who  is  to  come  *  ?  or  are  we  to  expect  another  ? "  And 
when  the  men  reached  him,  they  said,  "John  the  baptizer  has  sent  us  to 
thee  with  the  question,  *  Art  thou  he  "  who  is  to  come "  ?  or  are  we  to 

21  expect  another  V  "  At  that  hour  he  healed  many  people  of  diseases  and 
plagues  and  hurtful  spirits,  and  bestowed  sight  on  many  blind  people. 

22  Ana  in  answer  he  saia  to  them,  "  Go  and  report  to  John  what  you  have 
seen  and  heard : 

Ths  blind  regain  their  sight,  the  lame  walk, 

The  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  ^  hear, 

The  dead  are  raised,  the  poor  have  glad  tidings  preached  to  them. 

23  And  happy  is  he  who  is  repelled  by  nothing  in  me." 

24  Now  when  tne  messengers  had  gone  away,  he  began  to  speak  about  John 
to  the  crowds : 

**  What  did  you  go  out  into  the  wilderness  to  view  ?    A  reed  being 
shaken  by  the  wind  ? 

25  Nay,  what  did  you  go  out  to  see  ?    A  man  clothed  in  soft  robes? 

Lo,  those  who  live  in  splendid  apparel  and  luxury  are  in  king's 
palaces. 

26  Nay,  what  did  you  go  out  to  see  ?    A  prophet  ? 

Yes,  I  tell  you,  and  far  more  than  a  prophet. 

27  This  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written, 

LOf  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face. 
Who  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee, 

28  I  tell  yon,  among  those  oom  of  women,  none  is  greater  than  John ; 

Yet  he  who  is  least  in  the  realm  of  God  is  greater  than  he." 

29  (And  on  hearing  it  all  the  people  and  the  tax-gatherers  acknowledged 

God  was  right. 
As  they  had  received  the  baptism  of  John. 

30  But  the  Pharisees   and   the  lawyers  frustrated   God's  purpose  for 

themselves, 
As  they  did  not  cet  baptized  by  him.) 

31  "  To  what  then  snail  I  compare  the  men  of  this  generation  ? 

And  to  what  are  they  like  ? 

1  Omitthig  [[»«;]J. 
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32  Thej  are  like  children  who  at  in  the  marketplace  and  address  one 

another,  saying, 
*  We  piped  to*  you.  and  yon  did  not  dance : 
We  lamented,  and  you  did  not  weep.' 

33  For  John  the  baptizer  has  come,  eating  no  bread  and  drinking  no 

wine. 
And  you  say,  '  He  has  a  daemon ' : 

34  The  Son  of  man  has  come,  eating  and  drinking. 

And  you  say,  *  Here  is  a  man  of  gluttony  and  wine,  a  friend  of 
tax-gatherers  and  sinners.' 

35  (Yet  wisdom  is  vindicated  by  all  her  children.)" 

36  Now  one  of  the  Pharisees  asked  him  to  eat  with  him.    And  he  entered 

37  the  Pharisee's  house  and  reclined  at  table.  And  lo,  a  woman  who  was 
a  sinner  in  the  city  ascertained  that  he  was  reclining  at  table  in  the 

38  Pharisee's  house ;  and  she  brought  an  alabaster  flask  of  ointment,  and  as 
she  stood  behind  at  his  feet  and  wept,  she  began  to  wet  his  feet  with  her 
tears  and  wipe  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head.    And  she  continued  to 

39  fondly  kiss  his  feet  and  to  anoint  them  with  the  ointment.  Now  when  the 
Pharisee  who  had  invited  him  saw  it,  he  said  to  himself, "  Were  this  man 
a  prophet,  he  would  know  who  this  woman  is  that  is  touching  him,  and 

40  what  is  her  character ;  for  she  is  a  sinner."  And  in  answer  Jesus  said  to 
him.  "  Simon.  I  have  something  to  say  to  thee."    And  he  sajrs,  "  Say  it, 

41  teacner."    *'  A  moneylender  hm.  two  debtors,  one  owed  him  nve  hundred 

42  shillin£;8  and  the  otner  fifty.    As  they  were  unable  to  pay,  he  forgave 

43  them  both.  Which  of  them  therefore  will  love  him  most  ? "  Simon 
answered  and  said,  "  The  man,  I  suppose,  to  whom  he  forgave  the  most." 

44  And  he  said  to  him,  "  Thou  hast  judged  correctly."  And  turning  to  the 
woman,  he  said  to  Simon,  "  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  I  came  into  thy 
house; 

Thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet. 
But  she  has  wet  my  feet  with  her  tears  and  wiped  them  with  her 
hair: 

45  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss. 

But  she,  from  the  time  that  I  came  in,  has  not  ceased  to  fondly 
kiss  my  feet : 

46  Thou  didst  not  anoint  my  feet  with  oil. 

But  she  has  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment. 

47  Therefore  I  tell  you ;  many  as  her  sins  are,  they  are  forgiven,  because 

she  has  loved  much  : 
But  he  to  whom  little  is  forgiven  has  little  love." 
48,49  And  he  said  to  her,  "Thy  sins  are  forgiven."    And  his  fellow-guests 
50  began  to  say  to  themselves,  "  Who  is  this,  that  even  forgives  sins  ?  "    But 
he  said  to  the  woman,  "  Thy  faith  has  restored  thee,  go  in  peace." 
8  1        And  it  came  to  pass  shortly  afterwards  that  he  travelled  about  from 
city  to  city  and  village  to  village,  preaching  and  bringing  the  glad  tidings 

2  of  GJod's  reign,  accompanied  by  the  twelve  and  by  some  women  who  had 
been  healed  of  hurttul  spirits  and  illnesses,  Mary  (who  was  called  "of 

3  M«^dala")  from  whom  seven  daemons  had  gone  out,  and  Joanna  the  wife 
of  Chuzas  (Herod's  manager),  and  Susanna,  and  many  others — women  who 

4  were  ministering  to  them  out  of  their  goods.  Now  as  a  large  crowd  was 
mustering  and  people  from  every  city  were  resorting  to  him,  he  spoke  by 
means  of  a  paraole : 

5  "A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed. 

And  as  he  sowed 
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Some  seed  fell  along  the  path  and  was  trampled  under  foot, 
And  the  birds  of  the  air  ate  it  up. 

6  And  other  seed  dropped  on  the  rock, 

And  springing  up  it  withered  away,  because  it  had  no  moisture. 

7  And  other  seed  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  thorns, 

And  the  thorns  sprang  up  along  with  it,  and  completely  choked  it. 

8  And  other  seed  fell  into  the  honest  soil, 

And  springing  up  it  produced  a  crop  one  hundredfold." 
As  he  said  this  he  cried  aloud,  ^*  He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

9  Now  his  disciples  plied  him  with  questions  about  what  this  parable 
10  could  mean.    And  he  said, 

"  To  you  it  ia  given  to  know  the  secrets  of  God's  reign ; 

But  for  the  rest  it  is  by  way  of  parables. 
That  for  all  their  i^ight  they  may  not  see. 
And  for  all  their  hearing  they  may  not  understand. 
11, 12  This  is  the  parable.    The  seed  is  the  word  of  God.    Those  'along  the 
path'  are  people  who  have  heard;  then  comes  the  devil  and  takes 
away  the  word  from  their  heart,  that  they  may  not  believe  and  be  saved. 

13  Those  *on  the  rock*  are  people  who,  when  they  have  heard,  welcome 
the  word  with  joy  ;  yet  these  have  no  root,  they  believe  for  a  time,  and 

14  in  time  of  trial  fall  away.  As  for  the  seed  that  fell  among  the  thorns, 
that  means  people  who  have  heard ;  yet  they  come  to  be  choked  with 

15  anxieties  ana  riches  and  life's  pleasures,  and  so  they  never  ripen.  But 
as  for  the  seed  in  the  good  ground — those  are  the  people  who  in  a  good 
and  honest  heart  have  heard  the  word  and  hold  it  fast ;  and  so,  enduring 
patiently,  they  bear  fruit. 

16  No  man,  after  setting  light  to  a  lamp,  covers  it  with  a  vessel  or  puts 

it  below  a  bed. 
Nay,  he  puts  it  on  a  lampstand,  that  those  who  enter  may  see 
the  light. 

17  For  nothing  is  hidden  that  shall  not  be  disclosed, 

Nor  concealed,  that  shall  not  be  known  and  come  to  view. 

18  Take  heed  then  how  you  hear : 

For  whosoever  has. 

To  him  shall  be  given  ; 
But  whosoever  has  not, 

From  him  shall  be  taken  even  what  he  thinks  he  has." 

19  Now  his  mother  and  brothers  arrived  where  he  was,  and  could  not 

20  join  him  for  the  crowd.    And  word  was  brought  him,  "  Thy  mother  and 

21  thy  brothers  are  standing  outside,  wishing  to  see  thee."  But  in  answer 
he  said  to  them,  "  My  mother  and  my  brothers  are  those  who  hear  and 
obey  the  word  of  God." 

22  Now  it  came  to  pass,  one  day,  that  he  entered  a  boat  with  his  disciples ; 

23  and  he  said  to  them,  "  Let  us  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  So 
they  set  sail ;  and  during  the  voyage  he  fell  asleep.  And  down  came 
a  squall  of  wind  upon  the  lake,  and  they  were  being  swamped  and  were 

24  in  danger.  So  they  went  to  him  and  woke  him  up,  saying,  ''Chief! 
chief !  we  are  perishing ! "  Then  wakening  up  he  rebuked  the  wind 
and  the  surge  of  the  water ;  and  they  ceased,  and  there  was  a  calm. 

26  Then  he  said  to  them,  "  Where  is  your  faith  ? "  And  they  feared  and 
marvelled,  saying  to  one  another,  "Whoever  is  this?  he  orders  even  the 

26  winds  and  the  water,  and  they  obey  him  I "  And  they  put  in  at 

27  the  country  of  the  Gerasenes,  which  is  on  the  shore  opposite  Galilee.  And 
when  he  stepped  out  upon  the  land,  he  was  met  by  a  man  from  the  city, 
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who  had  daemonB ;  for  a  considerable  time  he  had  worn  no  clothing,  and 

28  he  stayed  not  in  a  house  but  among  the  tombs.  And  on  seeing  Jesus  he 
shrieked,  and  dropping  down  before  him  said  with  a  loud  voice,  ^'  What 
have  I  to  do  with  tnee,  Jesus,  Son  of  the  most  High  God  ?   I  entreat  thee, 

29  torment  me  not ! "  (For  he  was  chaimn^  the  unclean  spirit  to  leave  the 
man.)  For  many  a  time  when  it  had  gripped  him,  he  had  been  fastened 
and  secured  with  chains  and  fetters ;  yet  he  would  break  the  bonds  and 

30  be  driven  by  the  daemon  into  the  deserts.  Then  Jesus  questioned 
him,^  "  What  is  thy  name  ? "    "  Legion,"  said  he  (because  many  daemons 

31  had  entered  him).    And  they  besought  him  not  to  order  them  to  depart 

32  into  the  abyss.  Now  a  drove  of  a  good  many  swine  was  there,  grazing 
on  the  mountain ;  and  they  besought  him  to  permit  them  to  enter  these. 

33  And  he  permitted  them.  Then  the  daemons  left  the  man  and  entered 
the  swine,  and  the  drove  rushed  down  the  steep  slope  into  the  lake  and 

34  was  suffocated.    Now  when  the  herdsmen  saw  what  had  happened,  they 

35  fled  and  brought  word  of  it  to  the  city  and  the  hamlets.  Ana  the  people 
came  out  to  see  what  had  happened ;  and  they  came  to  Jesus  and  found, 
seated  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  man  whom  the  daemons  had  left,  clothed 

36  and  sensible.  And  they  were  afraid.  And  those  who  had  seen  it  told 
them  how  he  who  had  been  possessed  by  daemons  had  been  restored. 

37  And  all  the  multitude  belonging  to  the  surrounding  country  of  the 
Gerasenes  asked  him  to  depart  from  them,  for  they  were  possessed  with 

36  great  fear.  And  he  embarked  in  a  boat  and  returned.  Now  the  man 
whom  the  daemons  had  left,  entreated  him  that  he  might  accompany 

39  him ;  but  he  sent  him  away,  saying,  *'  Return  home  and  describe  all  that 
God  has  done  for  thee."  And  he  departed  to  preach  throughout  t^e 
whole  cit^  all  that  Jesus  had  done  for  him. 

40  Now  it  came  to  pass  at  the  return  of  Jesus,  that  the  crowd  welcomed 

41  him  ;  for  they  were  all  looking  out  for  him.  And  behold,  a  man  named 
Jaeiros  came  (and  he  was  a  president  of  the  s3magogue)  and  fell  down  at 

42  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  besousht  him  to  come  to  his  house,  because  he  had 
an  only  daughter  about  twelve  years  old,  and  she  was  dying.    Now  as  he 

43  went,  the  crowds  were  crushing  him.  And  there  was  a  woman  who  had 
had  an  issue  of  blood  for  twelve  years,  who  r[had  besides  spent  the  whole 
of  her  livelihood  upon  physicians  and]]  could  not  be  healed  by  anyone. 

44  She  came  behind  him  and  touched  the  tassel  of  his  doak  ;  and  instantly 

45  the  issue  of  her  blood  stopped.  Then  said  Jesus, "  Who  was  it  that  touched 
me  ? "    And  as  everyone  was  denying  it,  Peter  and  his  companions  said, 

46  "  Master,  the  crowds  are  close  to  thee  and  pressing  hard  1  '^  But  Jesus 
said,  *' Someone  did  touch  me,  for  I  was  conscious  of  power  having  issued 

47  from  me."  So  when  the  woman  saw  she  had  not  escaped  notice,  she 
came  trembling  and  fell  down  before  him  and  declared  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  people  her  reason  for  touching  him,  and  how  she  had  been  instantly 

48  cured.     And  he  said  to  her,  *^  Daughter,  thy  faith  has  restored  thee. 

49  Gk)  in  peace."  While  he  was  still  speaking,  someone  comes 
from  the  house  of  the  president  of  the  S3magogue,  saying, "  Thy  daughter 

50  has  died  :  do  not  trouble  the  teacher  any  further."  But  on  hearing  it 
Jesus  answered  him, ''  Fear  not :  only  believe,  and  she  shall  be  restored." 

61  And  when  he  came  to  the  house,  he  would  not  let  anyone  enter  with  him, 
except  Peter  and  John  and  James,  also  the  father  of  the  girl  and  her 

52  mother.    And  everyone  was  weeping  and  bewailing  her,  but  he  said, 

53  "  Weep  not ;  she  ia  not  dead,  but  asleep."    And  they  laughed  him  to 

54  scorn,  knowing  that  she  was  dead.    But  he  took  her  hand  and  cried 

1  Omitting  Ifxfy^]]. 
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65  aload,  **  Rke,  girL"   And  her  spirit  came  back,  and  she  rote  up  instanthr. 
56  And  he  instmcted  them  to  gtre  her  something  to  eat.    And  ner  parents 

were  amaied  ;  bat  he  charged  them  to  tell  no  one  what  had  happ^ied. 
9  1        Kow  after  calling  the  twelve  together  he  saTe  them  power  and 

authority  orer  all  the  daemons,  as  w^  as  for  the  healing  of  diseases. 

2  And  he  aoit  them  to  preach  the  reign  of  God  and  to  core  the  infirm.^ 

3  And  he  said  to  them,  **  Take  nothing  for  your  jonmer,  neither  staff  nor 

4  wallet  nor  bread  nor  silver,  nor  have  two  tonics.    Aiid  whatever  house 

5  yoQ  enter,  stay  there,  and  leave  from  there.    And  whoever  do  not  wel- 
come yon,  when  yon  are  leaving  that  city,  shake  off  the  dust  from  yoor 

6  feet,  for  a  witness  against  them."    And  they  went  oat  and  proceeded  to 
go  throogfa  the  villages,  preaching  the  glaa  tidings  and  healing  every- 

7  whoe.  Now  when  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  all  that  was 
takinff  place,  he  was  completely  bewildered ;  for  some  said,  *^  John  has 

8  risen  from  the  dead" ;  some,  ** Elijah  has  appeared" ;  and  others,  **One 

9  of  the  ancient  prt^hets  has  risoi  ap.°    Herod  said,  ''John  I  beheaded. 
Bat  who  is  this,  of  whom  I  hear  sach  talesT"    So  he  made  efforts  to  see 

10  him.  And  the  apostles  returned  and  described  to  him  all  that 
thef  had  done.    And  he  took  them  and  withdrew  in  private  to  a  city 

11  called  Bethsaida.  But  when  the  crowds  perceived  it»  they  followed  him ; 
and  he  vreloomed  them  and  proceeded  to  wak  to  them  cl  God^  ^^gBj 

12  and  to  cure  those  who  were  m  need  of  healing.  Kow  the  day  began  to 
decline ;  and  the  twelve  came  and  said  to  him,  **  Dismiss  the  crow^  that 
they  may  go  and  lodge  in  the  surrounding  viUaga  and  hamlets  and  g^ 

13  pfovisioDS ;  for  we  are  in  a  des&t  place  here.^  He  said  to  them,  ^  Give 
them  something  to  eat,  yoorselvea^  They  said,  ''We  have  no  nsofe  than 
^Ye  loaves  and  two  fish ! — unless  indeed  we  are  to  go  and  hay  food  for 

14  all  this  pec^le."    (For  thev  numbered  about  five  thousand  men.)    And 

15  he  said  to  his  disciples,  **  ifake  them  recline  in  rows  of  about  fifty.    And 

16  they  did  so,  and  made  them  all  recline.  Then  he  took  the  five  loaves 
and  the  two  fish,  and  after  looking  up  to  heaven  he  blessed  and  broke 
them  in  pieces,  and  went  on  giving  them  to  the  disciples  to  set  before  the 

17  crowd.  And  they  all  ate  and  were  satisfied.  Also,  they  took  up  twelve 
baskets  of  feagments  which  they  had  left  over. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  was  praying  alone,  that  the  disciples 
were  with  him.    And  he  questioned  them,  saying,  "  Who  do  the  crowds 

19  say  that  I  am?"    They  replied,  "John  the  bapcizer;  but  others  say 

20  Elijah,  and  others  that '  One  of  the  ancient  prophets  has  risen  up.'  °  And 
he  said  to  them,  "But  you — ^who  do  you  say  that  I  am?"    So  Peter 

21  answered,  "  The  Christ  ci  God."    Bat  he  charged  and  commanded  them 

22  to  tell  this  to  no  one,  saying :  "  The  Son  of  man  must  suffer  much,  and  be 
rejected  by  the  elders  and  high  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  on 

23  the  third  ^ay  rise."    And  he  said  to  all, 

"  If  any  man  would  come  after  me. 

Let  him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  day  hy  day,  and  follow  me. 

24  For  whoever  would  save  lus  life 

Shall  lose  it : 
And  whoever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake. 
He  shaU  save  it. 

25  What  use  will  it  be  for  a  man  to  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 

or  forfeit  himself  ? 

26  For  whoever  is  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words 

Of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed 
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When  be  comes  in  his  majesty  and  in  the  majesty  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  holy  angels. 

27  I  tell  you  dlBtinctly,  there  are  some  of  those  standing  here  who  shall  not 
taste  death,  until  they  see  God's  reign." 

28  Now  it  came  to  i)as8  about  eight  days  after  this  had  been  said,  he  took 
Peter  and  John  ana  James  aside,  and.  went  up  the  mountain  to  pray. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass  while  he  was  praying,  the  appearance  of  his  face 

30  altered  and  his  clothing  turned  dazzlinjs^  wnite.    And  behold,  two  men 

31  (who  were  Moses  and  Elijah)  were  talking  with  him :  they  appeared  in 

splendour  and  spoke  of  his  departure  which  he  was  to  eflfect  at  Jerusalem. 

32  Now  Peter  and  his  companions  were  heavy  with  sleep  ;  but  as  they  kept 
wide-awake,  they  saw  his  splendour  and  also  the  two  men  who  stood 

33  beside  him.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  parting  from  him, 
Peter  said  to  Jesus,  "  Chief,  it  is  fine  for  us  to  be  here.  Now,  let  us 
nu^e  three  booths,  one  for  thee  and  one  for  Moses  and  one  for  Elijah  " 

34  (for  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  saying).  But  while  he  was  saying 
this,  a  cloud  came  and  overshadowed  them :  and  they  feared  as  they 

35  passed  into  the  doud.    And  a  voice  came  out  of  the  doud,  saying,  ^*  This 

36  IS  my  Son,  the  chosen  one .  listen  to  him."  Then,  after  the  voice  had 
passed,  they  found  that  Jesus  was  alone.  And  they  kept  silence  and  told 
no  one  during  those  days  anything  of  what  they  had  seen. 

37  Now  it  came  to  pass  on  the  next  day  when  they  had  descended  from 

38  the  mountain,  a  large  crowd  met  him.  And  behold,  a  man  from  the 
crowd  cried,  saying,  "  Teacher,  I  entreat  thee  to  look  with  favour  on  my 

39  son !  for  he  is  my  only  child  ;  and  behold,  a  spirit  catches  him  !  Then 
suddenly  he  shrieks  out.    But  it  convulses  him  till  he  foams ;  indeed  it 

40  will  scarcely  leave  off  bruising  him.    And  I  entreated  thy  disciples  to 

41  cast  it  out ;  but  they  could  not."  Jesus  answered  and  said,  **  0  in- 
credulous and  perverse  generation  1  how  long  am  I  to  be  with  you  and 

42  bear  with  you?  Fetch  thy  son  here."  But  while  he  was  still  approach- 
ing, the  daemon  hurled  hira  down  and  convulsed  him  terribly.  So  Jesus 
rebuked  the  unclean  spirit,  cured  the  boy,  and  gave  him  back  to  his 

43  father.    And  all  were  astonished  at  the  grandeur  of  God. 

Now  while  all  marvelled  at  all  he  was  doing,  he  said  to  his  disciples, 

44  "  Lay  up  these  words  in  your  ears :  the  Son  of  man  is  to  be  delivered 

45  into  the  hands  of  men."  But  they  did  not  understand  this  saying ;  and 
it  was  kept  a  secret  from  them,  so  that  they  could  not  fathom  it. 

46  Also,  they  were  afraid  to  ask  him  about  this  8a3ring.  Now  an 
argument  rose  amonff  them  as  to  which  of  them  would  be  the  c^reatest. 

47  But  as  Jesus  knew  tneir  secret  argument,  he  took  hold  of  a  little  child 

48  and  set  it  beside  himself ;  then  he  said  to  them, 

*' Whosoever  shall  receive  such  a  little  child  as  this  in  my  name,  re- 
ceives me ; 
And  whoever  shall  receive  me,  receives  him  who  sent  me. 
For  he  who  is  least  amon^  you  all,  he  is  great." 

49  John  answered  and  said,  "  Chief,  we  saw  a  man  [casting  out  daemons 
in  thy  name ;  and  we  tried  to  prevent  him,  because  he  is  not  a  follower 

50  of  ours."  But  Jesus  said  to  him,  '*  Prevent  him  not :  he  who  is  not 
against  you  is  for  you." 

51  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  days  for  him  to  be  taken  up  were 

52  coming  to  a  close,  he  set  his  face  stedfastly  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and 
despatched  messengers  in  front  of  him.    And  on  their  way  they  entered 

53  a  village  of  the  Samaritans,  in  order  to  make  ready  for  him ;  but  the 

25 
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people  would  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was  turned  in   the 

54  direction  of  Jerusalem.    When  his  disciples  James  and  John  saw  it, 

they  said,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  have  us  bid /ire  come  dottm  from  the  sky  and 

55,  66  consume  them  ? ''   But  he  turned  and  rebuked  them.    And  they  journeyed 

to  another  village. 

57  And  as  they  journeyed  on  the  road,  a  man  said  to  him,  *'  I  will  follow 

58  thee  wherever  thou  goest**    Then  said  Jesus  to  him, 

<*  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  shelters : 
But  tJie  Son  of  man  has  no  place  to  lay  his  head.'' 

59  He  said  to  another,  "  Follow  me."    And  he  said,  "  Let  me  go  first  and 

60  bury  my  father.''    But  he  said  to  him, 

"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  own  dead : 
€k>  thou  and  publish  abroad  the  reign  of  God." 

61  Also  another  said,  *'  1  will  follow  thee,  Lora  ;  but  first  let  me  take  leave 

62  of  those  at  home."    But  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  No  roan  who  looks  back, 
after  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  is  fit  for  the  reign  of  God." 

lO  1       Now  after   this   the    Lora^  appointed   seventy- two*    others,  and 
despatched  them  two  and  two  in  front  of  him  into  every  city  and  place 

2  where  he  intended  to  come  himsell    And  he  said  to  them, 

*^  The  harvest  is  ample,  but  the  labourers  are  few : 
Entreat  then  the  owner  of  the  harvest  to  thrust  out  labourers 
into  his  harvest. 

3  Go  on  your  way : 

Lo,  I  despatch  you  like  lambs  amid  wolves. 

4  Carry  no  purse,  no  wallet,  no  sandals. 
And  salute  no  one  on  the  road. 

5  Whatever  household  you  enter  first, 
Say,  *  Peace  be  to  this  household ! ' 

6  l?hen,  if  a  son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest  upon  it : 
Otherwise,  it  shall  return  to  you  again. 

7  Stav  in  the  same  house — 

Eating  and  drinking  what  thev  provide. 
For  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  wages — 
Shift  not  from  house  to  house. 

8  Also,  whatever  citr^  you  enter,  and  the  people  receive  you. 

Eat  what  is  set  before  you, 

9  And  heal  the  infirm  in  it,  telling  them,  *  The  reign  of  Gk)d  is 

near  you.' 

10  But  whatever  city  you  shall  enter  and  the  people  receive  you  not. 

Go  out  into  its  streete  and  say, 

11  'Even  the  dust  from  your  city  which  clings  to  our  feet,  we  wipe 

off  against  jon. 
But  know  this ;  the  reign  of  God  is  near.' 

12  I  tell  you,  on  that  Day  Sodom  shall  find  it  more  bearable  than 

that  city. 

13  Woe  to  thee,  Khorazin !    Woe  to  thee,  Bethsaida  1 

For  had  the  miracles  wrought  in  you  been  wrought  in  Tyre  and 

Sidon, 
They  had  repented  long  a^o,  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

14  Yet  I  tell  you,  Tyre  ana  Sidon  shall  find  it  more  bearable  in  the 

judgment  than  you. 

15  And  thou,  £[aphamahum,  ehalt  thou  be  rmaed  to  the  sky?  thou  shaU 

be  thrust  aown  to  Hadesi 

1  Omittiiig  [[m}]].  •  Adding  M  (as  in  ver.  17). 
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16  He  who  listens  to  you  listens  to  me, 

And  he  who  rejects  you  rejects  me : 

And  he  who  rejects  me  rejects  him  who  sent  me." 

17  Now  the  seventy-two  returned  with  joy,  saying,  "Lord,  even  the 

18  daemons  are  subject  to  us  in  thy  name  ! ''  And  he  said  to  them,  "  I  saw 
Satan  like  lightning  fall  from  heaven. 

19  Lo,  I  have  given  you  the  power  of  treading  on  serjpents  and  scorpions, 

and  over  all  the  enemy's  power. 
And  nothing  shall  injure  you  at  alL 

20  Yet  joy  not  over  this,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  to  you. 

But  joy  that  your  names  are  enrolled  in  the  heavens.^ 

21  At  the  same  nour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  the  holy  Spirit,  and  said, 

"  Ipraise  thee.  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth. 
That  thou  didst  conceal  these  things  from  wise  and  clever  men, 

revealing  them  to  babes. 
Even  so,  father ! — 
That  thus  it  pleased  thee. 

22  All  things  have  been  delivered  to  me  by  my  Father, 

And  no  one  knows  who  the  Son  is,  but  tne  Father, 
And  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  may 
choose  to  reveal  him." 

23  Then  turning  to  the  disciples  he  said  privately, 

"  Happy  the  eyes  that  see  what  you  see  I 

24  For  1  tell  you,  many  prophets  and  kings  desired  to  see  what  you 

see,  yet  they  saw  not ; 
And  to  hear  what  you  hear,  yet  they  heard  not." 

25  And  behold,  a  lawyer  stood  up  to  make  trial  of  him.    "Teacher," 

26  said  he,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  life  eternal  1 "    He  said  to  him, 

27  "  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  How  readest  thou  1 "  He  replied,  "  Thou 
shdU  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  thy  whole  hewrty  with  tny  whole  soul^ 
with  thy  whole  strength,  with  ihy  whole  mind;  also  thy  neighbour  as  th/yself" 

28  And  he  said  to  him,  "  Thou  hast  answered  correctly.    Do  this  and  thou 

29  shaM  liveJ*    But  as  he  wished  to  put  himself  in  the  right,  he  said  to 

30  Jesus,  "And  who  is  mv  neirfibour?"  Jesus  said  in  reply  :  "A  certain 
man  was  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho ;  and  he  fell  in  with 
robbers,  \^o  actually  stripped  him,  and  after  showering  stripes  on  him 

31  went  off,  leaving  him  half-dead.  Now  it  so  happened  that  a  priest  was 
going  down  by  that  road ;  but  on  seeing  him  he  went  past,  upon  the 

32  opposite  side.    Simihu'ly  too  a  Levite,  on  coming  up  to  the  spot  and  seeing 

33  him,  went  past  upon  the  opposite  side.    But  a  Samaritan  traveller  came 

34  to  where  he  was,  and  on  seeing  him  was  moved  with  compassion ;  and 
going  to  him,  he  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  on  them  oil  and  wine. 
And  mounting  him  on  his  own  beast,  he  brought  him  to  an  inn  and  took 

35  care  of  him.  And  on  the  following  day  he  took  out  two  shillings  and 
gave  them  to  the  inn-keeper,  saying,  *  Take  care  of  him  ;  and  any  extra 

36  expense  I  will  refund  thee  on  my  way  back.'  Which  of  these  three, 
thmkest  thou,  proved  himself  a  neighbour  to  him  who  fell  among  the 

37  robbers  ?  "  He  said,  "  The  man  who  dealt  mercifully  with  him."  Jesus 
said  to  him,  "  Go  thou  also,  do  likewise." 

38  Now  in  the  course  of  their  journey  he  entered  a  village ;  and  a  woman 

39  named  Martha  welcomed  him  to  her  house.  And  she  had  a  sister 
called  Mary,  who  for  her  part  seated  herself  at  the  Lord's  feet  and 

40  listened  to  his  talk.  But  Martha  was  distracted  with  serving  busily, 
and  she  came  up  and  said,  "  Lord,  carest  thou  not  that  my  sister  has  left 
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41  me  to  serve  all  by  myself  ?    Come,  tell  her  to  help  me."    The  Lord 
answered  and  said  to  her,  ^*  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  anxious  and  restless 

42  about  many  things,  yet  few  things  are  needed — few  or  only  one.^    Mary 
has  chosen  the  good  portion,  and  it  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her." 

Ill       And  it  came  to  pass  while  he  was  at  a  certain  place  praying,  when  he 
ceased,  one  of  his  disciples  said  to  him,  "  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  just  as 

2  John  also  taught  his  disciples."    He  said  to  them,  "  When  you  pray,  say : 

Father,  thy  name  be  hallowed, 
Thy  reign  come ! 

3  Our  bread  for  the  morrow  give  us  day  by  day. 

4  And  forgive  us  our  sins. 

For  we  also  forgive  every  debtor  of  ours. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation." 
6       And  he  said  to  them,  **  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and  shall  go 
to  him  at  midnight  and  say  to  him,   'Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves; 

6  for  a  friend  of  mine  has  arrived  at  my  house  from  a  journey,  and  I  have 

7  nothing  to  set  before  him ' ; — and  he  inside  shall  answer  and  say, 
*  Disturb  me  not ;  the  door  is  shut  by  this  time,  and  my  children  are  in 

8  bed  with  me.  I  cannot  get  up  and  give  thee  anything*?  I  tell  you, 
though  he  will  not  get  up  and  give  him  anything  because  he  is  a  friend 
of  his,  yet  on  account  of  his  friend's  persistence  he  will  rise  and  give  him 

9  all  that  he  requires.    And  I  tell  you. 

Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you, 
Seek  and  you  shall  find. 
Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you : 

10  For  everyone  who  asks  receives, 

And  he  who  seeks  finds, 
And  to  him  who  knocks  it  shall  be  opened. 

11  Now  what  father  of  you,^  if  his  son  asks  a  fish,  will  hand  him 

instead  of  a  fish,  a  serpent  ? 

12  Or  if  an  egg,  will  hand  him  a  scorpion  ? 

13  If  you  then,  niggardly  as  you  are,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to 

your  children, 
How  much  more  shall  your  Father  give  from  heaven  the  holy 
Spirit  to  those  who  ask  him  ?" 

14  And  he  was  casting  out  a  dumb  daemon ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  daemon  had  gone  out,  that  the  dumb  man  spoke.    And  the  crowds 

16  marvelled,  but  some  of  them  said,  "  It  is  with  the  help  of  Beelzebub  the 

16  ruler  of  the  daemons,  that  he  is  casting  out  the  daemons  " ;  while  others — 

17  to  make  trial  of  him — required  from  him  a  sign  from  the  sky.    And 
aware  of  what  they  thought,  he  said  to  them  : 

"  Any  realm  divid^  against  itself  comes  to  ruin, 
And  house  falls  upon  house. 

18  Also,  if  Satan  is  divided  against  himself. 

How  shall  his  realm  stand  ? 
(Because  you  say,  it  is  with  the  help  of  Beelzebub  that  I  am  casting  out 
the  daemons.) 

19  If  I  am  casting  out  the  dsemons  with  the  help  of  Beelzebub,  with 

whose  help  do  your  sons  cast  them  out  1 
Therefore  shall  they  be  your  judges. 

20  But  if  I  am  casting  out  the  deemons  with  the  finger  of  God, 

Then  God's  reign  has  already  reached  you. 

1  Reading  iXiyatt  U  imt  x^m  «)  if  it. 

S  Omitting  ^m,  ^  X/Am  imliiru  «vr»  ;  ^  «m/. 
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'21  When  the  miffhty  man,  clad  in  full  armour,  is  guarding  his  own 

homestead, 
His  goods  are  undisturbed : 

22  But  when  a  mightier  man  attacks  him  and  conquers  him, 

He  seizes  his  full  armour  on  which  he  relied,  and  divides  up  his 
spoils. 

23  Whoever  is  not  with  me  is  against  me ; 

And  whoever  gathers  not  with  me,  is  scattering. 

24  When  the  unclean  spirit  leaves  a  man, 

It  passes  through  waterless  places  in  search  of  rest, 
And  unable  to  find  any,  it  says,  'I  will  turn  back  to  my  house 
that  I  left'; 

25  And  on  coming  finds  it  swept  clean  and  in  order : 

26  Then  it  goes  and  fetches  other  spirits  more  hurtful  than  itself,  whole 

seven  of  them, 
And   entering   there  they  dwell — and   that   man's   last  state 
becomes  worse  than  his  first.** 

27  Now  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  was  saying  this,  that  a  woman  raised 
her  voice  out  of  the  crowd  and  said  to  him,  "Happy  the  womb  that 

28  bore  thee !  and  the  breasts  that  thou  didst  suck  1 "   And  he  said,  ''Happy, 

29  rather,  those  who  hear  the  word  of  Ckxl  and  observe  it ! "  !Now 
as  the  crowds  thronged  together,  he  began  to  say : 

''  This  generation  is  an  evil  generation — ^it  requires  a  sign, 
Tet  no  sien  shall  be  given  it,  save  the  sign  of  Jonah : 

30  For  as  Jonah  proved  a  sign  to  the  Ninevite», 

So  too  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  to  this  generation. 

31  The  queen  of  tlie  South  shall  rise  up  at  the  judgment  along  with 

the  men  of  this  generation  and  condemn  them ; 
For  she  came  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon — 
And  lo,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here  1 

32  The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up  at  the  judgment  along  with  this 

generation  and  condemn  it ; 
For  mev  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah — 
And  lo,  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here  I 

33  No  man,  after  setting  light  to  a  lamp,  puts  it  in  a  cellar  or  under 

the  bushel. 
But  on  the  lampstand,  that  those  who  enter  may  see  the  light 

34  The  lamp  of  the  body  is  thine  eye. 

When  thine  eye  is  sound,  then  thy  whole  body  is  lit  up : 
But  so  soon  as  it  is  diseased,  then  thy  whole  lx>dv  is  darkened. 

35  See  to  it  then,  lest  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness. 

36  If  then  thy  whole  body  be  lit  up,  with  no  part  darkened,  it  shall 

be  wholly  lit  up. 
As  when  the  lamp  lights  thee  with  its  gleam. ** 

37  Now  after  he  had  spoken,  a  Pharisee  asked  him  to  dine  with  him  ;  so 

38  he  went  in  and  lay  down.    And  when  the  Pharisee  saw  it,  he  was 

39  astonished  that  he  had  not  first  washed  before  dinner.    But  the  Lord  said 
to  him, 

'*  Here  now  1  you  Pharisees  cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the 
dish, 

40  But  your  inside  is  filled  with  plunder  and  malice. 

Senseless  men  !  did  not  he  who  made  the  outside  make  the  inside 
also? 
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41  [Only,  give  the  contents  as  alms — and  lo,  all  things  are  clean 

to  you !] 

42  But  woe  to  you  Pharisees ! 

For  you  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  every  vegetable, 
And  disr^ard  justice  and  the  love  of  God  : 
Now  these  you  ought  to  have  practised — without  neglecting  the 
former. 

43  Woe  to  you  Pharisees  1  for  you  like  the  chief  seat  in  the  synagogues 

and  the  salutations  in  the  marketplaces. 

44  Woe  to  you  I  for  you  are  like  unsuspected  tombs, 

And  people  who  walk  over  them  are  imaware  of  it." 
46  One  of  the  lawyers  savs  to  him  in  reply,  "  Teacher,  in  saying  this  thou 

46  art  insulting  even  us  1  ^   He  said  : 

"  Woe  even  to  you  lawyers  I  for  you  load  men  with  irksome  burdens, 
Tet  you  touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your  own  fingers. 

47  Woe  to  you  t  for  you  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets, 

Yet  your  fathers  killed  them. 

48  So  then  to  your  fathers'  deeds  you  bear  witness  and  consent : 

For  they  killed  them. 
While  you  build  their  tombs  1 

49  Wherefore  the  Wisdom  of  God  also  said,  'I  will  send  to  them 

prophets  and  apostles : 
And  some  of  them  shall  they  kill  and  persecute — 
60  That  the  blood  of  all  the  prophets  shed  from  the  foundation  of  the 

world  may  be  exacted  from  this  generation, 
51  From  the  blood  of  Abel  down  to  the  blood  of  Zachariah,  who 

perished  between  the  altar  and  the  House '  : 
Yes,  I  tell  you,  from  this  generation  shall  it  be  exacted. 
62  Woe  to  you  lawyers !  for  you  have  taken  away  the  key  of  know- 

ledge: 
You  have  not  entered  yourselves,  and  you  have  hindered  those 
who  were  entering." 

53  And  after  he  had  cone  away  from  here,  the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees 
began  to  press  him  Keenly  and  to  cross-examine  him  on  many  subjects, 

54  lying  in  ambush  to  catch  some  word  out  of  his  lips. 

12  1        Meanwhile,  as  the  crowd  was  gathering  in  its  thousands,  so  that  they 
were  trampling  on  one  another,  he  began  to  say  to  his  disciples  first  of  all : 
*'  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  avoid  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
It  is  hypocrisy. 

2  Nothing  is  covered  up  that  shall  not  be  disclosed. 

Or  hidden  that  shall  not  be  known : 

3  Since  all  that  you  have  said  in  the  darkness  shall  be  taught  in  the 

light, 
Ana  what  you  have  whispered  in  the  inner  chambers  shall  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  housetops. 

4  I  tell  you,  my  friends, 

Fear  not  those  who  kill  the  body, 
And  after  that  can  do  nothing  further. 
6  I  will  let  you  know  whom  to  fear : 

Fear  him  who,  after  he  has  killed. 
Has  power  to  throw  into  Gehenna — 
Yes,  I  tell  you,  fear  him. 
6  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  twopence  ? 

Yet  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  in  the  sight  of  God. 
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7  Na7,  even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered : 

Fear  not,  you  are  worth  more  than  many  sparrows. 

8  I  tell  you, 

Everyone  who  confesses  me  before  men, 
The  Son  of  man  also  shall  confess  him  before  the  angels  of  God  : 

9  But  he  who  disowns  me  in  the  sight  of  men, 

Shall  be  disowned  in  the  sight  of  the  angels  of  God. 

10  Everyone  also  who  speaks  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man. 

Shall  be  forppven : 
But  for  him  wno  blasphemes  against  the  holy  Spirit, 
There  shall  be  no  forgiveness. 

11  Now  when  they  bring  you  before  the  synagogues  and  the  magistrates  and 
the  authorities, 

Be  not  anxious  how  or  what  shall  be  your  defence,  or  what  you 
shall  say : 

12  For  in  that  venr  hour  the  holy  Spirit  shall  teach  you  what  you 

ought  to  say." 

13  And  a  man  out  of  the  crowd  said  to  him,  *^  Teacher,  tell  my  brother 

14  to  share  the  inheritance  with  me.**    But  he  said  to  him, "  Man,  who  made 

15  me  a  judge  or  arbitrator  over  you  ?  "    And  he  said  to  them : 

^  See  and  keep  yourselves  dear  of  every  form  of  covetousness ; 
For  it  is  not  in  a  man's  wealth — in  his  goods — that  his  life  consists." 

16  And  he  told  them  a  parable,  saying,  "A  certain  rich  man's  ground 

17  bore  fertile  crops.    Ana  he  began  to  argue  to  himself,  *  What  am  I  to  do  ? 

18  I  have  no  room  to  store  my  crops  1 '    And  he  said,  *  1  will  do  this.    1  wiU 
pull  down  my  granaries  and  build  larger  ones ;  so  shall  1  store  all  my 

19  produce  and  my  goods.    Then  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  "  Soul,  thou  hast 
many  goods  laid  up  for  many  a  year;  take  a  rest,  eat,  drink,  and  be 

20  merry." '    But  God  said  to  him, '  Senseless  man !  this  verv  night  thy  life 
is  demanded  from  thee ;  and  who  will  get  all  that  thou  hast  prepared  ? ' 

21  So  it  is  with  the  man  who  stores  treasure  for  himself,  instead  of  being 
rich  toward  God." 

22  And  he  said  to  his  disciples :  **  Therefore  1  tell  you. 

Be  not  anxious  for  the  life,  about  what  you  are  to  eat. 
Nor  yet  for  the  body,  about  what  you  are  to  wear : 

23  For  life  is  more  than  food. 

And  the  body  than  raiment. 

24  Mark  the  ravens': 

They  neither  sow  nor  reap, 
Nor  have  they  storehouse  or  granary. 
Yet  God  feeds  them. 
How  much  more  are  you  worth  than  birds ! 

25  Which  of  you  can  add  an  ell  to  his  stature  by  anxiety  1 

26  If  then  you  are  unable  even  for  a  trifle,  why  be  anxious  about  the 

rest? 

27  Mark  how  the  lilies  grow  1  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin : 

Tet  I  tell  you,  even  Solomon  in  all  his  grandeur  was  not  robed 
like  one  of  these. 

28  Now  if  Grod  thus  arrays  the  ^rass  in  the  field,  which  lives  to-day 

and  ia  thrown  to-morrow  into  the  oven, 
0  men  of  little  faith,  how  much  more  shall  he  array  ^ou  ? 

29  Seek  not  then  what  to  eat  and  what  to  drink,  tossed  with  disquiet. 

30  For  these  things  crave  all  the  nations  of  the  world  ; 
And  your  Father  knows  that  you  require  these  things. 
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31  Nay,  seek  his  reisn, 

And  you  shall  nave  these  things  added  besides. 

32  Fear  not,  little  flock  : 

For  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  grant  you  the  Reign. 

33  Sell  your  goods  and  give  alms  ; 

Make  yourselves  purses  tliat  will  not  wear  out, 
Treasure  unfailing  in  the  heavens, 
Where  no  thief  draws  near  and  no  moth  destroys. 

34  For  where  your  treasure  is. 

There  shall  your  heart  be  also. 

35  Let  your  loins  be  ready  girt  and  your  lamps  burning ; 

36  And  be  you  like  men  waiting  for  their  lord's  return  from  the 

marriage-feast ; 
That  when  he  comes   and   knocks,  they  may   open   to   him 
at  once. 

37  Happy  those  slaves  whom  the  lord,  when  he  comes,  shall  find 

watching ! 
I  tell  you  truly,  he  shall  gird  himself  and  make  them  lie  down 
and  come  forward  to  serve  them. 

38  Be  it  in  the  second,  be  it  in  the  third  watch,  that  he  comes  and  finds 

them  thus, 
Happy  are  they  I 

39  Now  be  sure  of  this ;  had  the  master  of  the  house  known  at  what 

hour  the  thief  was  coming. 
He  would  have  been  on  the  alert,  and  would  not  have  let  his 
house  be  broken  into. 

40  Be  you  also  ready ; 

For  in  an  unexpected  hour  the  Son  of  man  is  coming.'' 

41  Peter  said,  **  Lord,  is  it  for  us  thou  art  speaking  this  parable,  or  for 

42  all  men  besides  ? "  And  the  Lord  said,  "  Well,  who  is  the  faithful, 
shrewd  steward,  whom  his  owner  shall  appoint  over  his  establishment 

43  to  give  out  the  supplies  in  due  season  ?    Happy  that  slave  whom  his 

44  owner  shall  find  so  doing  when  he  comes  1    I  tell  you  distinctly,  he  will 

45  appoint  him  over  all  he  has.  But  if  that  slave  says  in  his  heart,  ^  My 
owner  delays  to  come,'  and  shall  start  to  beat  the  slaves  and  the  maid- 

46  servants,  and  to  eat  and  drink  and  get  drunk,  the  owner  of  that  slave 
shall  come  in  a  day  when  he  does  not  look  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  when 
he  does  not  know,  and  shall  cut  him  in  two,  and  assign  his  part  among 
the  faithless. 

47  That  slave  who  knew  his  owner's  will,  yet  did  not  make  ready  or  do 

as  he  willed, 
Shall  be  flogged  with  many  lashes : 

48  But  he  who  did  not  know  and  did  what  deserves  stripes, 

Shall  be  flogsred  with  few  lashes. 
Everyone  whohas  much  given  him 

Shall  have  much  required  from  him : 
And  he  to  whom  men  nave  entrusted  much, 

From  him  shall  they  demand  the  more. 

49  I  came  to  throw  fire  upon  the  earth, 

And  how  I  wish  it  were  already  kindled ! 

50  I  have  a  baptism  to  undenzo. 

And  what  distress  I  suffer  till  it  be  accomplished ! 

51  Do  you  suppose  I  am  here  to  give  peace  on  earth? 

Nay,  I  tell  you,  nothing  but  dissension. 
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52  For  from  this  time  there  shall  be  five  in  one  honsehold  divided, 

Three  against  two  and  two  against  three  shall  be  divided, 

53  Father  against  son.  and  son  against  father, 

Mother  against  daughter,  and  daJughter  against  mother^ 
Mother-in-law   against^    daughter-in-law,    and    daughUr-in-law 
against  mother-in-lawJ* 

54  He  said  also  to  the  crowds, 

"  When  you  see  a  cloud  rise  in  the  west,  you  say  at  once, '  A  shower 
is  coming,'  and  so  it  is : 

55  And  when  you  see  the  south  wind  blow,  you  say,  *  It  will  be 

scorching  heat,'  and  heat  it  is. 

56  H3rpocrites  1  you  can  read  the  appearance  of  the  earth  and  of  the 

But  how  is  it  you  know  not  the  way  to  read  the  present  time  ?  .  .  . 

57  And  why  not  decide  what  is  right,  even  by  yourselves  ? 

58  Aye,  as  thou  goeet  with  thine  opponent  before  the  magistrate,  try 

hard  to  get  quit  of  him  on  the  road, 
Lest  he  drag  thee  to  the  judge ;  then  the  jud^e  will  deliver  thee  to 
the  jailer,  and  the  jailer  will  throw  thee  into  prison : 

59  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  not  leave  that  place,  till  thou  hast  paid  the 

very  last  farthing." 
13  1       Now  at  that  very  time  some  people  had  come  and  told  him  about  the 

2  Gkklilacans  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mixed  with  their  sacrifices.  And  he 
answered  and  said  to  them, 

*<  Do  you  think  those  Qalilaeans  are  shown  to  have  been  sinners  beyond 
all  the  Gkdilaeans,  because  they  have  sufifered  thus  ? 

3  Not  so,  I  tell  you. 

Nay,  unless  you  repent,  you  shall  all  perish  likewise. 

4  Or  those  eighteen  men  whom  the  tower  at  Siloam  fell  upon  and 

killed? 
Do  you  think  they  are  shown  to  have  been  debtors  beyond  all  the 
men  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  ? 

5  Not  so,  I  tell  you. 

Nay,  miless  you  repent,'  you  shall  all  perish  in  like  manner." 

6  And  he  spoke  this  parable :  ^  A  certain  man  had  a  fig-tree  planted  in 

7  his  vineyard ;  and  he  came  in  search  of  fruit  on  it,  but  found  none.  So 
he  said  to  the  vinedresser, '  Here  have  I  come  three  years  in  search  of 
fruit  on  this  fig-tree  and  found  none  1    Cut  it  down.    Why  shoidd  it 

8  cumber  the  ground  at  all  ? '    He  says  to  him  in  reply,  *  Sir,  leave  it  alone 

9  for  this  year  as  well,  until  I  di^  round  it  and  put  in  manure.  Then  if 
it  bears  fruit  next  season,  all  right.  Otherwise,  thou  shalt  have  it  cut 
down.'" 

10  Now  he  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  synagogues  on  the  sabbath-day. 

11  And  behold,  there  was  a  woman  with  a  spirit  of  debility  for  eighteen 
years;  indeed  she  was  bent  double  and  quite  unable  to  raise  herself. 

12  When  Jesus  saw  her,  he  addressed  her  and  said,  "Woman,  thou  art 

13  released  from  thy  debility.*    Then  he  laid  his  hands  upon  her,  and 

14  instantly  she  was  straightened  and  began  to  magnify  Goii.  Now  the 
president  of  the  synagc^e  was  indignant  that  Jesus  had  healed  on  the 
sabbath  ;  and  in  reply  he  proceeded  to  say  to  the  crowd,  "  There  are  six 
days  on  which  work  ought  to  be  done  ;  come  therefore  and  get  healed  on 

15  them,  instead  of  on  the  sabbath-dav."  But  the  Lord  answered  him  and 
said,  "Hypocrites  !  does  not  each  of  you  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or 

1  Omitting  •vrHt.  2  Reading  fur«»#?Ti. 
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16  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  it  away  to  drink  ?  This  woman,  a  daughter 
of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  has  bound  for  these  eighteen  years,  ought  she 

17  not  to  have  been  loosed  from  this  bond  on  the  sab&th-day  ?  "  And  as  he 
said  this,  all  his  adversaries  were  put  to  shame ;  but  all  the  crowd  rejoiced 

18  at  all  the  splendid  thin£»  he  did.  So  he  went  on  to  say : 

19  "  What  is  God's  reign  like  ?  And  to  what  shall  I  compare  it  ?  It  is  like 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  a  man  took  and  put  into  his  garden  ;  then 
it  grew  up  and  became  a  tree,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  rested  in  its  branches," 

20,  21  And  again  he  said,  ^  To  what  shall  I  compare  Qod's  reign  ?  It  is  like 
leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  pecks  of  wheaten  flour,  till 
the  whole  was  leavened." 

22  And  he  passed  through  the  cities  and  villages  one  after  another, 

23  teaching,  as  he  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  Now  a  certain  man  said  to 
him,  "  Lord,  are  the  saved  few  1 "    And  he  said  to  them, 

24  ^'  Strive  hard  to  enter  by  the  narrow  gate : 

For  many,  I  tell  you,  will  seek  to  enter  and  be  powerless. 

25  When  once  the  master  of  the  house  has  risen  up  and  shut  fast  the 

door, 
And  you  begin  to  stand  outside  and  knock  at  the  door,  saying, 
*Open  to  us,  LordI' 
He  shall  answer  and  say  to  you,  'I  know  not  where  you  come 
from.' 

26  Then  shall  you  begin  to  say, '  We  ate  and  drank  in  thy  presence, 

and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets  1 ' 

27  And  he  shall  say,  "  I  tell  you,  I  know  not  where  you  come  from : 

depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  ofiniquHy, 

28  There  shall  the  weeping  be,  and  the  ffnashing  of  teeth. 

When  you  see  Abraham  and  Isaac  ana  Jacob  and  all  the  prophets 
in  Gkxl's  realm. 
And  yourselves  thrown  outside. 

29  Yea,  they  shall  come /rom  east  and  west  and  from  north  and  south. 

And  recline  in  Gkxrs  realm. 

30  And  lo,  there  are  last  who  shall  be  first. 

And  there  are  first  who  shall  be  last." 

31  At  that  very  hour  some  Pharisees  came  and  said  to  him,  '*  Away,  leave 

32  this  place  1  for  Herod  intends  to  kill  thee."  But  he  said  to  them,  "  Go 
and  tell  that  fox, '  behold,  I  cast  out  daemons  and  perform  cures  to-day  and 

33  to-morrow,  and  on  the  third  day  I  am  perfected  1 '  But  to-day  and 
to-morrow  and  the  day  following  I  must  go  upon  my  way  ;  for  it  cannot 
be  that  a  prophet  perish  outside  Jerusalem. 

34  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !  slayer  of  the  prophets  and  stoner  of  those  sent 

to  her  1 
How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together. 
Even  as  a  fowl  her  brood  beneath  her  wings —and  you  would  not ! 

35  Lo,  yaw  House  is  abandoned  to  yourselves  ! 

I  tell  ^  you,  you  shall  not  see  me  till  *  you  say, 
*  Blessed,  is  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.*  ^ 
14  1       And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  went  into  tne  house  of  one  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Pharisees  to  take  a  meal  on  a  sabbath,  that  they  watched  him 

2  narrowly.    And  behold,  there  was  in  front  of  him  a  man  with  dropsy. 

3  And  Jesus  addressed  the  la\nrers  and  Pharisees,  saying,  "  Is  it  right  to 

4  heal  on  the  sabbath,  or  not  ? "    They  held  their  peace.    Then  Jesus  took 

5  hold  of  him,  cured  him,  and  sent  him  away.    And  he  said  to  them, 

1  Omitting  [[ai]].  *  Omitting  [[(i|w  ^n]]. 
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"  Wliich  of  you,  when  a  Bon  or  an  ox  has  tall  en  into  a  well,  will  not 

6  immediately  draw  him  up  on  a  sabbath-day  ? "    And  they  could  not 

7  dispute  this.  Now  he  went  on  to  speak  this  parable  to  those  who 
had  been  invited,  when  he  observed  how  they  selected  the  chief  seats ;  he 
said  to  them, 

8  "  When  thou  art  invited  by  anyone  to  a  marriage-feast, 

Do  not  recline  in  the  chief  seat,  lest  perhaps  he  has  invited  some 
one  of  higher  rank  than  thyself ; 

9  Then  he  who  invited  you  both  shall  come  and  say  to  thee, 

<  Make  room  for  this  man,' 
And  then  thou  shalt  start  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  place. 

10  Nay,  when  thou  art  invited. 

Go  and  lie  down  in  the  lowest  place ; 
That  when  he  who  has  invited  thee  comes,  he  may  say  to  thee, 
'  Friend,  come  higher  up  * — 
Then  shalt  thou  have  honour  in  the  presence  of  all  thy 
fellow-guests. 

11  For  everyone  who  raises  himself  shall  be  humbled, 

And  he  who  humbles  himself  shall  be  raised." 

12  He  also  went  on  to  say  to  the  man  who  had  invited  him, 

*'  When  thou  giveet  a  dinner  or  a  supper. 
Bid  not  thy  friends  or  thy  brothers  or  thy  kinsfolk  or  thy  rich 
neighbours ; 
Lest  perhaps  they  too  invite  thee  in  return, 
And  so  thou  be  repaid. 

13  N^,  when  thou  givest  a  banquet 

Invite  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind, 

14  And  thou  shalt  be  happy.    For  they  are  unable  to  repay  thee ; 

Thou  shalt  be  repaid  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.'' 
16  Now  on  hearing  this,  one  of  nis  fellow-guests  said  to  him,  "  Happy  the 

16  man  who  takes  his  meal  in  the  realm  of  Qod  1 "  But  he  said  to  him, 
"A  certain  man  was  giving  a  large  supper,  and  had  invited  many 

17  people.    And  at  the  hour  for  the  supper,  he  despatched  his  slave  to  bid 

18  those  who  had  been  invited,  *  Come,  for  thinffs  are  ready  now.'  Then  all 
alike  started  to  decline.  The  first  said  to  nim,  <  I  have  bought  a  field, 
and  I  require  to  go  and  look  at  it.    I  pray  thee  to  consider  me  excused.' 

19  And  another  said, '  I  have  bought  five  pair  of  oxen,  and  I  am  on  my  way 

20  to  try  them.    I  pray  thee  to  consider  me  excused.'   And  another  said,  *  I 

21  have  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come.'  So  the  slave  went 
and  reported  this  to  his  owner.  Then  in  anger  the  master  of  the  house 
said  to  his  slave, '  Qo  out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  thoroughfares  of 
the  city,  and  bring  in  here  the  poor  and  disabled  and  blind  and  lame.' 

22  And  the  slave  said,  'Sir,  thy  order  has  been  carried  out ;  yet  still  there  is 

23  room.'   And  the  owner  saia  to  the  slave,  *  Gk)  out  to  the  roads  and  hedges, 

24  and  compel  people  to  come  in  ;  that  my  house  may  be  filled.  For  I  tell 
you,  not  one  of  those  men  who  were  invited  shall  taste  my  supper.' " 

25  Now  large  crowds  were  journeying  along  with  him  ;  ana  ne  turned 
and  said  to  them, 

26  *^  If  anyone  comes  to  me  and  hates  not  his  father  and  mother  and 

wife  and  children  and  brothers  and  sisters,  yes  and  his  own 
life  also, 
He  cannot  be  my  disciple. 

27  And  he  who  does  not  carry  his  own  cross  and  come  after  me, 

Cannot  be  my  disciple. 
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28  For  whicli  of  you,  wishing  to  build  a  tower,  does  not  sit  down  first 

and  count  up  the  expense, 
To  see  if  he  has  money  to  complete  it  ? — 

29  In  case,  after  he  has  laid  the  foundation  and  lacked  means  to  finish, 

30  all  the  spectators  begin  to  mock  him,  saying, 

*'  This  man  began  to  build,  but  he  lacked  means  to  finish.' 

31  Or  what  king,  on  starting  to  encounter  another  king  in  battle, 

will  not  sit  down  first  and  deliberate 
Whether  he  is  able  with  ten  thousand  men  to  meet  him  who  is 
coming  against  him  with  twenty  thousand  ? 

32  And  if  not — when  the  other  is  still  far  away. 

He  sends  an  embassy  and  negotiates  ^  for  peace. 

33  So  then  everyone  of  you  who  does  not  part  with  all  his  goods, 

Cannot  be  my  disciple. 

34  Yes,  salt  is  a  capital  tning. 

But  if  even  salt  has  lost  its  savour, 
Wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned? 

35  It  is  fit  neither  for  the  land  nor  for  the  dunghill : 

Men  throw  it  out. 
He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 
15  1       Now  all  the  tax-gatherers  and  the  sinners  were  drawing  near  him  to 

2  listen  to  him.    But  the  Pharisees  and  the  scribes  were  complaining, 

3  '*  This  man  is  receiving  sinners  and  eating  along  with  them  ! "  So  he  told 
them  this  parable : 

4  '*  What  man  of  you,**  said  he,  *^  who  has  a  hundred  sheep  and  has 

lost  one  of  them. 
Does  not  leave  the  ninety-nine  in  the  wilderness  and  go  after  the 
lost  one  till  he  finds  it  ? 
6  And  after  finding  it^  he  lays  it  on  his  shoulders  rejoicing ; 

6  And  on  coming  home  he  calls  his  friends  and  neighbours  together, 

saying  to  them, 
'  Bejoice  with  me,  for  I  have  found  my  lost  sheep.' 

7  I  tell  you,  so  shall  there  be  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  who 

repents, 
More  tnan  over  ninety-nine  upright  people  who  have  no  need  of 
repentance. 

8  Or,  what  woman  with  ten  drachmae — ^if  she  has  lost  one  drachma, 

Does  not  set  light  to  a  lamp  and  sweep  the  house  dean  and  search 
diligently  until  she  finds  it  ? 

9  And  after  finding  it,  she  calls  her  women-friends  and  neighbours 

together,  saying, 
*  Rejoice  with  me,  for  I  have  found  the  drachma  which  I  lost.* 
10  So,  I  tell  you,  joy  rises  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over 

one  sinner  who  repents." 
11,12  And  he  said,  ^'A  certain  man  had  two  sons.    And  the  younger  of  them 
said  to  his  father,  *  Father,  give  me  that  portion  of  the  property  which 

13  falls  to  me.'  So  he  divided  his  livelihood  for  them.  And  not  many  days 
afterwards  the  younger  son  sold  off  everything  and  went  abroad  to  a 
distant  country,  where  he  squandered  his  property  by  a  profligate  life. 

14  Now  when  he  had  spent  everything,  a  severe  famine  set  in  throughout 
16  that  country  ;  and  he  began  to  feel  in  want.    And  he  went  and  attached 

himself  to  one  of  the  citizens  of  that  country,  who  sent  him  into  his  fields 
16  to  feed  swine.    And  fain  would  he  have  filled  himself  with  the  bean-pods 

1  Omitting  ri. 
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17  that  the  swine  were  eating ;  yet  no  one  gave  him  anything.   So  on  coming 
to  himself  he  said,  *  How  many  of  my  father's  hired  servants  have  bread 

18  enough  and  to  spare,  while  I  am  perishing  here  with  hunger !    I  will  rise 
and  go  to  my  father  and  say  to  him, "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 

19  and  before  thee.    I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son  :  make  me 

20  like  one  of  thy  hired  servants.'' '    And  he  rose  and  went  to  his  father. 
Now,  while  he  was  still  far  away,  his  father  saw  him  ;  and  moved  with 

21  compassion,  he  ran,  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  fondly.    But  the 
son  said  to  him,  *  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee. 

22  I  am  no  longer  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son.'    And  the  father  said  to  his 
slaves,  '  Quick,  bring  the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him  1    And  give  him  a 

23  rin^  for  his  hand  and  sandals  for  his  feet  1    And  hnna  the  fattened  calf, 

24  kill  it,  and  let  us  eat  and  make  merry  1    For  my  son  here  was  dead  and 
has  come  back  to  life,  was  lost  and  has  been  found.'    And  they  began  to 

25  make  merry.    Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field.    And  when  he  came 

26  and  drew  near  to  the  house,  he  heard  music  and  dancing ;  and  summoning 

27  one  of  the  servants  he  enquired  what  was  the  meaning  of  this.    And  he 
said  to  him, '  Thy  brother  has  come  ;  and  thy  father  has  killed  the  fattened 

28  calf,  because  he  has  got  him  back  safe  ana  sound.'    Now  he  got  angry 
and  would  not  go  in.    And  his  father  went  out  and  sought  to  appease 

29  him.    But  he  answered  and  said  :  *  Look  at  all  the  years  I  have  served 
thee,  and  never  disregarded  a  command  of  thine  I    Yet  thou  hast  never 

30  given  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends.    But  when 
thy  son  has  come — this  fellow  who  has  wasted  thy  livelihood  with  harlots 

31  — thou  hast  killed  the  fattened  calf  for  him  1  *    He  said  to  him,  *  My 

32  son,  thou  art  always  with  me,  and  all  that  is  mine  is  thine.    It  behoved 
us  to  make  merry  and  rejoice,  for  thy  brother  here  was  dead  and  has 

16  1  become  alive ;  though  lost,  he  has  been  found.' "  And  he  went 

on  also  to  say  to  his  disciples  :  "  There  was  a  rich  man  who  had  a  steward, 

2  and  this  steward  was  accused  to  him  of  squandering  his  goods.  So  he 
called  him  and  said  to  him,  *  What  is  this  I  hear  about  thee  ?  Give  in  the 
statement  of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  canst  not  be  steward  any  longer.' 

3  Now  the  steward  said  to  himself,  *  What  am  I  to  do,  seeing  that  my  owner 
is  teking  the  stewardship  away  from  me  ?    To  dig  I  have  no  strength,  to 

4  beg  I  am  ashamed. — I  know  what  I  will  do,  so  that,  when  I  am  denied 
6  from  the  stewardship,  people  may  admit  me  to  their  houses ! '    Then 

summoning  every  single  one  of  his  owner's  debtors,  he  proceeded  to  say  to 

6  the  first,  *How  much  art  thou  owing  to  my  owner?*  and  he  said,  *  A 
hundred  barrels  of  oil.'    And  he  said  to  him,  *  Here,  take  thy  bond,  sit 

7  down  at  once  and  write  fifty  instead.'  Then  he  said  to  another,  *  And 
how  much  art  thou  owing?'  And  he  said,  'A  hundred  quarters  of 
wheat.'    He  says  to  him, '  Here,  take  thy  bond  and  write  eighty  instead.' 

8  And  the  owner  praised  the  dishonest  steward  because  he  nad  acted 
shrewdly ; — for  the  sons  of  this  world  are  more  shrewd  in  dealing  with 

9  their  own  generation  than  are  the  sons  of  the  light.    And  I  tell  you, 

Make  friends  for  yourselves  with  the  mammon  of  dishonesty ; 
So  that  when  it  fails,  they  may  admit  you  to  the  eternal  tents. 

10  He  who  is  faithful  in  what  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  what  is  great ; 

And  he  who  is  dishonest  in  what  is  least,  is  dishonest  also  in  what 
is  great. 

11  If  then  you  have  not  proved  faithful  in  the  dishonest  mammon, 

Who  will  trust  you  with  the  true  ? 

12  And  if  you  have  not  proved  faithful  in  what  is  another's, 

Who  will  give  you  what  is  your  own  ? 
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13  No  servant  can  serve  two  masters : 

For  either  he  will  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other, 
Or  else  he  will  hold  to  one  and  despise  the  other. 
You  cannot  serve  Gkxi  smd  Mammon." 

14  Now  the  Pharisees,  who  were  money-lovers,  were  listening  to  all  this 

15  and  sneering  at  him.    So  he  said  to  them, 

"  You  are  the  people  who  justify  themselves  in  the  sight  of  men, 

But  Qod  knows  your  hearts  : 
For  what  is  hi^h  in  human  view, 

Is  in  the  sight  of  Gk>d  abomination.  .  .  . 

16  The  law  and  the  prophets  lasted  until  John  ; 

From  that  time  the  glad  tiding  of  Qod's  reign  are  preached. 
And  everyone  storms  his  way  in.  .  .  . 

17  But  it  is  easier  for  sky  and  earth  to  pass  away, 

Than  for  one  upstroke  of  a  letter  m  the  law  to  fail.  .  .  . 

18  Everyone  who  divorces  his  wife  and  marries  another  commits 

adidtery, 
And  he  who  marries  a  woman  divorced  from  her  husband  commits 
adultery.  .  .  . 

19  Now  there  was  a  rich  man,  and  he  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 

20  linen,  enjoying  a  sumptuous  life  from  day  to  day.    And  a  poor  man 

21  named  Lazarus  lay  at  his  gatewav  :  he  was  a  mass  of  ulcers,  and  fain  to 
fill  himself  with  what  fell  from  tne  rich  man's  table  ;  yes,  even  the  dogs 

22  used  to  come  and  lick  his  ulcers.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  the  poor  man 
died  and  was  carried  away  by  the  angels  into  the  bosom  of  Abraham. 

23  The  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried.  And  in  Hades  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  tormented  as  he  was,  and  sees  Abraham  far  off  with  Lazarus  in  his 

24  bosom.  And  he  cried  aloud  and  said,  *  Father  Abraham,  have  pity  on 
me,  and  send  Lazarus  to  dip  his  finger-tip  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue, 

25  for  I  am  in  anguish  in  this  flame  1 '  But  Abraham  said,  *  My  son, 
remember  thou  didst  get  all  thy  good  in  thy  lifetime,  and  Lazarus  like- 
wise lus  evil : 

Now  he  is  in  comfort  here,  and  thou  in  anguish. 

26  And  besides  all  this,  between  us  and  you  a  great  chasm  is  fixed. 

So  that  those  who  would  pass  from  here  to  you  may  not  be  able, 
Nor  may  any  ^  cross  fi*om  there  to  us.' 

27  And   he   said,    *  Then   I   pray   thee,   father,  send  hira  to  my  father's 

28  house — for  I  have  five  brotoers — that  he  may  bear  testimony  to  them,  so 

29  that  th^  mav  not  come  to  this  place  of  torment  too.'  But  Abraham 
says,  *'niey  have  Moses  and  the  prophets,  let  them  listen  to  them.* 

30  *  Nay,  father  Abraham,'  says  he,  *  but  if  some  one  were  to  go  to  them 

31  from  the  dead,  they  would  repent.'    But  he  said  to  him, 

*  If  they  do  not  listen  to  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
They  will  not  be  persuaded,  not  even  were  one  to  rise  from  the  dead.' " 
17  1       And  he  said  to  his  disciples, 

"  It  is  inevitable  that  nindrances  should  come, 
But  woe  to  him  through  whom  they  come  ! 

2  It  would  be  gain  for  him  were  a  millstone  fastened  round  his 

neck,  and  were  he  tossed  into  the  sea, 
Bather  than  be  a  hindrance  to  one  of  these  little  ones  1 

3  Take  heed  to  yourselves. 

If  thy  brother  sins,  rebuke  him  : 
And  if  he  repents,  forgive  him. 

1  Omitting  [[ii]]. 
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4  And  if  he  sins  against  thee  seven  times  in  the  day, 

And  turns  back  to  thee  seven  times,  saying,  *  I  repent,' 
Thou  shalt  forgive  him." 
5, 6  And  the  apostles  said  to  the  Lord,  *'  Give  us  more  faith."     Said  the 
Lord, 

"  Had  you  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
Tou  had  said  to  this  mulberry-tree, '  Be  rooted  up  and  planted  in 
the  sea,' 
And  it  would  have  obeyed  you ! 

7  Now  which  of  you  is  there  who  has  a  slave  ploughing  or  shepherding, 
and  will  say  to  him  when  he  comes  from  the  field,  '  Come  forward  at 

8  pnce  ;  lie  down  and  eat '  ?    Will  he  not  rather  say  to  him,  '  Qet  some- 
thing ready  for  my  supper,  and  gird  thyself  and  wait  upon  me  while  I 

9  eat  and  drink ;  then  after  that  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink  thyself '  ?    Does 

10  he  give  thanks  to  the  slave  for  doing  as  he  was  instructed  ?    So  too  with 
yourselves — 

When  you  have  done  all  as  you  were  instructed,  say,   *We  arc 
useless  slaves, 
We  have  merely  done  what  we  were  bound  to  do.*  * 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  that  he  passed 

12  between  Samyaria  and  Galilee.    And  as  he  entered  a  certain  village,  there 

13  came  to  meet  him  ten  lepers,  who  stood  at  a  distance  and  lifted  up  their 

14  voice,  saying,  '^  Jesus,  cmef,  have  pity  on  us  ! "    And  on  seeing  them  he 
said  to  them,  "  Qo  and  show  yourselves  to  the  priestsJ*    And  it  came  to 

16  pass,  while  they  were  on  the  way,  they  were  made  clean.    Now  one  of 
them,  on  seeing  he  was  cured,  returned,  magnifying  God  with  a  loud 

16  voice ;  and  he  fell  on  his  face  at  his  feet  giving  him  thanks.    And  he 

17  was  a  Samaritan.    Jesus  answered  and  said,  "  Were  the  ten  not  made 

18  clean  ?    Where  ^  are  the  nine  ?    Is  there  no  one  to  return  and  do  honour 

19  to  Gkxl  except  this  foreigner  V*    And  he  said  to  him,  *'  lUse  and  go  :  thy 
faith  has  restored  thee." 

20  Now,  on  being  questioned  by  the  Pharisees  when  God's  reign  was  to 
come,  he  answered  them  and  said : 

"  God's  reign  comes  not  by  way  of  observation, 

21  Nor  shall  men  say,  *  Lo,  here  it  is  !'  or  *  There  I ' 

Why,  here  is  God's  reign  among  you ! " 

22  And  he  saia  to  his  disciples  : 

« Days  will  come  when  you  would  fain  see  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Son  of  man. 
Yet  you  shall  not  see  it. 

23  And  men  will  say  to  you,  *  Lo,  here  it  is  1 '  or  *  Lo,  there  it  is  1 ' — 
Go  not  after  them,  nor  follow  them. 

24  For  as  the  lightning  shoots  and  gleams  from  one  side  of  the  sky 

to  the  other. 
So  shall  the  Son  of  man  be^. 

25  (But  first  he  must  suffer  much  and  be  rejected  by  this  generation.) 

26  And  even  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah, 

So  shall  it  be  also  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man : 

27  They  were  eating,  drinking,  marrying,  giving  in  marriage. 

Up  to  the  day  that  Noah  entered  the  ark, 
Then  came  the  deluge  and  destroyed  them  all. 

28  Likewise,  even  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot : 

i  Omittiiig  [[M]].  *  Omitting  it  rjT  4mW  •^^. 
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They  were  eating,  drinking,  buying,  selling,  planting,  building, 

29  But  on  the  day  when  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom, 

It  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  the  shy  and  destroyed  them  all ; 

30  In  the  same  way  shall  it  be  on  the  day  when  the  Son  of  man 

is  revealed. 

31  On  that  day  let  not  Mm  who  is  on  the  housetop,  with  his  goods  inside 

the  house,  go  down  to  get  them ; 

32  And  likewise  let  not  him  who  is  in  the  field  turn  hack.     (Remember 

Lot's  wife.) 

33  Whoever  shall  seek  to  possess  his  life, 

Shall  lose  it. 
And  whoever  shall  lose  it. 
Shall  preserve  it. 

34  I  tell  you,  two  men  shall  be  in  one  bed  upon  that  night. 

The  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  shall  be  left : 

35  Two  women  shall  be  ffrindin^  together. 

The  one  shall  be  tasen  ana  the  other  shall  be  left." 
37  Then  they  answer  and  say  to  him,  "  Where,  Lord  V    He  said  to  them, 
"  **  Where  the  body  lies, 
The  vultures  also  will  be  gathered  there." 
18  I       And  he  spoke  a  parable  to  them  upon  the  need  of  always  praying  and 

2  never  losing  neart.    "  There  was  a  judge  in  a  certain  city,"  he  said,  "  who 

3  had  no  fear  of  Gk)d  or  reverence  for  man.    And  in  that  citv  there  was 
a  widow ;  and  she  used  to  come  to  him,  saying,  '  Grant  me  protection 

4  from  my  opponent*    Yet  for  some  time  he  would  not.     Afterwards, 
however,  he  said  to  himself,  *  Although  I  have  no  fear  of  God  nor  even 

5  reverence  for  man,  yet  since  this  widow  disturbs  me  I  will  give  her  pro- 

6  tection — that  she  may  not  pla^e  me  by  for  ever  coming.' "    And  the  Lord 
said,  "  Listen  to  what  the  uniust  judge  says ! 

7  Now,  shall  not  God  vindicate  his  chosen  ones  who  cry  to  him  day  and  night, 

Though  to  their  foes  he  is  longsuffering  ? 

8  I  tell  you,  he  will  vindicate  them  speSiily — 

Yet,  when  the  Son  of  man  comes,  shall  he  find  faith  upon  earth  ?  " 

9  He  also  told  this  parable  to  some  who  were  confident  of  their  own 

10  uprightness  and  despised  all  other  people.    "  Two  men  went  up  to  the 

11  temple  to  pray  ;  one  was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  tax-gatherer.  The 
Pharisee  stood  and  began  to  prav  by  himself,  as  follows  :  '  0  God,  I  give 
thanks  to  thee  that  I  am  not  lite  the  rest  of  men — extortioners,  unjust, 

12  adulterers — or  even  like  this  tax-gatherer :  I  fast  twice  a  week,  I  pay 

13  tithes  upon  all  my  income.'  But  the  tax-gatherer  stood  far  off  and  would 
not  even  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  but  kept  beating  his  breast,  saying, 

14*0  God,  be  gracious  to  me  the  sinner  ! '  I  tell  you,  tms  man  went  down 
to  his  house  justified  more  than  the  other  man  ; 

For  every  one  who  raises  himself  shall  be  humbled, 
But  he  who  humbles  himself  shall  be  raisea." 

15  Now  people  were  bringing  him  even  their  infants  that  he  might 

16  touch  them.  On  seeing  it  the  disciples  kept  rebuking  them,  but  Jesus 
called  them  to  him,  saving, 

"  Let  the  little  children  come  to  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  reign  of  God. 

17  I  tell  you  truly,  whoever  shall  not  receive  the  reign  of  God  like  a 

Httle  child, 
shall  not  enter  it" 

18  And  a  certain  president  questioned  him,  saying,  "  Good  teacher,  what 
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19  sLall  I  do  to  inherit  life  eternal?"    Jesus  said  to  him,  "Why  call  me 

20  *  good  *  ?  No  one  is  good,  except  Qod  ^  alone.  Thou  kiiowest  the  com- 
mandments :  Do  not  commit  aduUery^  do  not  murder^  do  not  steals  do  not 

21  hea/r  false  witnesSy  honour  thy  faiher  and  mother  J*    He  said,  "  All  these 

22  have  I  observed  from  youth."  Now  on  hearing  this  Jesus  said  to  him, 
"One  thing  thou  lackest.  Sell  all  that  ever  thou  hast  and  distribute 
to  poor  people  ;  so  shalt  thou  have  treasure  in  the  heavens.    Then  come, 

23  follow  me."    But  when  he  heard  this  he  grew  very  sorrowful ;  for  he  was 

24  enormously  rich.  So  looking  at  him,  Jesus  said,  "  With  what  difficulty 
shall  the  wealthy  enter  God's  reign  1 

25  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter  through  a  needle's  eye, 

Than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  God's  reign." 
26,  27  And  those  who  heard  him  said,  "  Then  who  can  be  saved  ? "    Jesus 

28  said,  "What  is  impossible  with  men  is  possible  with  God."    Said  Peter, 

29  "  Lo,  we  have  left  what  belonged  to  us  and  followed  thee  1 "  And 
he  said  to  them,  "  I  tell  you  tnuy  ;  there  is  no  man  who  leaves  house 
or  wife  or  brothers  or  parents  or  children  for  the  sake  of  (Jod's  reign, 

30  who  shall  not  get  back  in  this  time  manifold  more ;  and  in  the  age  to 
come,  life  eternal." 

31  Then  he  took  the  twelve  aside  and  said  to  them,  "  Lo,  we  are  going  up 
to  Jerusalem,  and  all  that  has  been  written  for  the  Son  of  man  througn 

32  the  prophets  shall  be  accomplished ;  for  he  shall  be  delivered  to  the 

33  Gentiles,  mocked,  ill-treated,  spit  upon  ;  they  shall  scourge  him  and  kill 

34  him.  Tet  on  the  third  day  he  shall  nse  again."  But  of  this  they  under- 
stood nothing  ;  indeed  this  saying  was  hidden  from  them,  and  they  did 
not  know  what  was  said. 

35  Now  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  was  drawing  near  to  Jericho,  a  blind 

36  man  sat  by  the  roadside,  begging.    And  as  ne  heard  a  crowd  passing 

37  along  he  began  to  enquire  what  was  the  matter.    So  they  told  him  that 

38  Jesus  the  Nazarene  was  passing.    Then  he  cried,  saying,  "  Jesus,  son  of 

39  David,  have  pity  on  me ! "  And  those  who  were  walking  in  front 
admonished  him  to  keep  silence^  but  he  cried  out  all  the  more,  "  Son  of 

40  David,  have  pity  on  me  1 "    So  Jesus  stood  still  and  ordered  him  to  be 

41  brought  to  him.  When  he  came  near,  he  questioned  him,  "  What  wilt 
thou  nave  me  do  to  thee  ?  "    "  Lord,"  he  said,  "  let  me  regain  m^  sight." 

42, 43  Then  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Thy  faith  has  restored  thee."    And  instantly 

he  regained  his  sight  and  followed  him,  magnifying  God.    And  all  the 

people  gave  praise  to  God  when  they  saw  it. 

19  1^2       And  he  entered  and  went  on  his  way  through  Jericho.    And  behold, 

there  was  a  man  called  by  the  name  of  Zacchaeus  ;  he  was  head  of  the 

3  taz-^therers,  and  a  rich  man.    And  he  sought  to  see  who  Jesus  was,  but 

4  could  not  for  the  crowd,  because  he  was  small  of  stature.  So  running  on  in 
front  of  him,  he  climbed  iip  into  a  sycamore-tree  to  see  him  ;  because  he 

5  was  to  pass  that  way.  Ana  when  Jesus  came  to  the  spot,  he  looked  up 
and  said  to  him,  "  Zacchaeus,  make  haste  and  come  down  ;  I  must  stay  at 

6  thy  house  to-day."    Then  he  made  haste  and  came  down  and  welcomed 

7  him  with  joy.    And  on  seeing  it,  everyone  began  to  complain,  "  He  has 

8  gone  in  to  lodge  with  a  sinner ! "  But  Zacchaeus  stood  and  said  to  the 
Lord,  "  Behold,  I  will  give  the  half  of  my  goods  to  the  poor.  Lord ;  and 
whatever  I  have  defrauded  anyone  of,  by  a  faJse  charge,  I  will  give  it  back 

9  fourfold  ! "    Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Salvation  has  come  to  this  house  to-day, 
10  seeing  that  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham.    For  the  Son  of  man  came  to 

seek  and  save  what  has  been  lost" 

1  Omitting  [[i]]. 

26 
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11  Now  as  they  listened  to  this  he  went  on  to  tell  a  parable,  since  he  was 
near  Jerusalem,  and  since  they  imagined  Qod's  reign  was  to  be  instantly 

12  made  visible.  So  he  said,  "  A  certain  man  of  high  birth  journeyed  to 
a  distant  country  to  obtain  royal  power  for  himself  and  then  return. 

13  So  he  called  ten  of  his  slaves,  gave  them  forty  pounds,  and  said  to  them, 

14  *  Trade  till  I  come  back.'  Now  his  citizens  hated  him  ;  and  they  sent 
an  embassy  after  him  to  say,  *  We  will  not  have  this  fellow  to  reign  over 

15  us.'  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  came  back  a^in  after  obtainmg  the 
royal  power,  he  bade  those  slaves  be  called  to  him,  who  had  been  given 

16  the  money,  that  he  might  ascertain  what  business  they  had  done.  The 
first  came  up,  saying,  *  Sir,  thy  four  pounds  have  earned  forty  pounds  more.' 

17  And  he  said  to  him,  ^  Qooa  slave,  capital  1  because  thou  hast  proved 

18  faithful  in  a  small  matter,  receive  authority  over  ten  cities.'    Then  came 

19  the  second,  saying,  *  Thy  four  pounds,  sir,  have  made  twenty  pounds.'   And 

20  he  said  to  this  man  also, '  Be  thou  promoted  also  over  five  cities.'  And 
the  other  came,  saying, '  There  are  thy  four  pounds,  sir.    I  kept  them 

21  laid  away  in  a  napkin.  For  I  was  amdd  of  thee,  because  thou  art  an 
exacting  man — thou  dost  lift  what  thou  hast  not  laid  down,  and  reapest 

22  what  thou  hast  not  sown.'  He  says  to  him,  *  Out  of  thine  own  lips  I 
will  judge  thee,  0  wicked  slave.  Thou  didst  know  that  I  was  an  exact- 
ing man,  lifting  what  I  have  not  laid  down,  and  reaping  what  I  have  not 

23  sowed  I    Then  why  didst  thou  not  put  my  money  into  the  bank  ?— and 

24  then  I  could  have  gone  and  claimea  it  with  interest.'  And  he  said  to 
the  bystanders,  ^  Take  the  four  pounds  from  him,  and  give  them  to  him 

26  who  has  the  forty  pounds.'    And  they  said  to  him,  *  Ix>rd,  he  has  forty 

26  pounds  already  1 '    VI  tell  you. 

To  every  one  who  has, 

Shall  be  ^ven ; 
But  from  him  who  has  not. 

Even  what  he  has  shall  oe  taken. 

27  But,  as  for  those  enemies  of  mine  who  would  not  have  me  to  reign 

over  them, 
Bring  them  here  and  slaughter  them  before  me.' " 
28, 29       And  saying  this  he  went  forward  on  his  way  up  to  Jerusalem.    And 
it  came  to  pass  when  he  drew  nigh  Bethphagd  and  Bethany,  at  the  hill 

30  called  "the  olive  orchard,"  he  despatched  two  of  his  disciples,  saying,  "  Go 
into  the  village  opposite.  On  entering  you  shall  find  tied  in  it  a  colt  on 
which  no  man  has  yet  sat ;  then,  after  you  have  untied  it,  bring  it  here. 

31  And  if  anyone  asks  you,  *  Why  are  you  untying  it  1'.  you  shall  say  this, 

32  '  The  Lord  needs  it.'    So  the  messengers  went  off  and  found  exactly  as 

33  he  had  told  them.    As  they  were  untying  the  colt,  its  owners  said  to 

34  them,  "  Why  are  you  untying  the  colt  1 "    They  said,  "  The  Lord  needs 

35  it"    Then  they  brought  it  to  Jesus,  and  after  throwing  their  garments  on 

36  the  colt,  they  mounted  Jesus  upon  it.    Now  as  he  went  Song,  people  spread 

37  their  garments  beneath  him  on  the  road.  And  when  he  was  now  close 
to  the  descent  of  the  hill  of  Olives,  all  the  multitude  of  the  disciples 
began  to  extol  God  joyfully  with  a  loud  voice,  for  all  the  miracles  they 

38  had  seen  ;  saying, 

"  Blessed  is  he  who  comes 

As  king  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 
Peace  in  heaven. 

And  honour  in  the  highest ! " 

39  And  some  of  the  Pharisees  said  to  him  from  the  crowd,  "  Teacher, 

40  rebuke  thy  disciples."    But  in  reply  he  said,  "  I  tell  you,  if  they  keep 
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41  silence,  the  very  stones  will  shout."  And  when  he  drew  nigh, 

42  he  saw  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying, 

"  0  that  thou  hadst  known  what  makes  for  peace ! — Even  thou, 
even  at  this  day  ! 
— But,  ah,  it  is  hidden  from  thine  eyes — 

43  For  days  will  come  upon  thee. 

When  thine  enemies  will  throw  up  an  earthwork  round  thee,  and 
encircle  thee,  and  besiege  thee  on  every  side, 

44  When  they  will  raze  thee  and  iky  children  within  thee  to  the  ground. 
When  they  shall  not  leave  one  stone  upon  another  within  thee, 

Because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation." 
45, 46  Then  he  entered  the  temple  and  started  to  drive  out  the  sellers,  saying 
to  them,  "  It  is  written. 

And  my  house  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer; 
But  you  have  made  it  a  den  ofrdbersl" 

47  And  day  by  day  he  taught  in  the  temple.  The  high  priests  and  the  scribes 

48  and  the  leading  men  of  the  people  made  efforts  to  destroy  him ;  yet  they  could 
not  discover  what  was  to  be  done,  for  the  people  all  hung  upon  his  lips. 

20  1       And  it  came  to  pass  one  da^  as  he  was  teaching  the  people  in  the 
temple  and  preaching  the  glad  tidings,  the  high  priests  and  the  scribes 

2  accompanied  by  the  elders  came  up  to  him.    '*  Tell  us,"  they  said  to  him, 
"by  what  sort  of  authority  art  thou  acting  thus ?    Or  who  is  it  that  gave 

3  thee  this  authority  ?  "    Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them,  "  I  will  ask  you 

4  a  question  myself ;  tell  me  now.  Was  the  baptism  of  John  from  heaven  or 

5  from  men  ? "  And  they  reasoned  to  themselves :  "If  we  say,  *From  heaven,' 

6  he  will  say  to  us,  *  Why  did  you  not  believe  him  ?  *    But  if  we  say,  *  From 
men,'  the  people  will  sAl  stone  us ;  for  they  are  persuaded  that  John  was  a 

7  prophet."    So  they  replied  that  they  dia  not  know  where  it  was  from. 

8  Then  Jesus  said  to  them, "  Neither  do  I  tell  you  by  what  sort  of  authority 

9  I  am  acting  thus."  And  he  started  to  speak  this  parable  to  the 
people :  "  A  man  planted  a  vineya/rdy  and  after  leasing  it  to  vinedressers 

10  he  went  abroad  for  a  considerable  time.  And  in  due  season  he  despatched 
a  slave  to  the  vinedressers  that  they  might  ^ve  him  some  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vineyard ;  but  the  vinedressers  flogged  him  and  dismissed  him  empty- 

11  handed.    Then  he  proceeded  to  send  another  slave;  but  him  also  they 

12  flogged,  insulted,  and  dismissed  empty-handed.      Then  he  proceedecL 

13  to  send  a  third  ;  but  this  one  also  they  wounded  and  threw  out  So  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard  said,  *  What  am  I  to  do  ?    I  wiU  send  my  beloved 

14  son  ;  probably  they  will  reverence  him.'  But  when  the  vinedressers  saw 
him,  they  argued  one  with  another,  saying,  *  This  is  the  heir ;  let  us  kill 

16  him,  to  get  the  inheritance.'  So  they  threw  him  outside  the  vineyard  and 
killed  him.    What  therefore  will  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  do  to  them  ? 

16  He  will  come  and  destroy  these  vinedressers,  and  give  the  vineyard  to 

17  others."  And  when  they  heard  it,  they  said,  "  Qod  forbid  ! "  He  looked 
at  them  and  said,  "  Then  what  is  this  that  has  been  written — 

The  stone  which  the  builders  rejectedy 
Thisis  made  head  of  the  comer? 

18  Everyone  who  falls  upon  that  stone  shall  be  shattered, 

And  it  shall  crush  to  pieces  whomsoever  it  falls  upon." 

19  And  at  that  very  hour  the  scribes  and  the  high  priests  tried  to  lay 
hands  on  him  (yet  they  feared  the  people),  for  they  Knew  it  was  against 

20  them  that  he  had  told  his  parable.  So  watching  their  chance,  they 
despatched  spies,  who  posed  as  upright  men,  to  lay  hold  of  what  he  said  ; 
so  tnat  they  could  deliver  him  up  to  the  magistrate  and  to  the  authority  of 
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21  the  procurator.    And  they  questioned  him,  saving,  "Teacher,  we  know 
thou  speakest  and  teachest  correctly,  and  regaraest  not  the  person  of  any- 

22  one,  but  teachest  the  way  of  Gk)d  with  truth.     Is  it  right  for  us  to  nay 

23  tribute  to  Caesar,  or  not  ? "    But  he  marked  their  craftiness,  and  said  to 

24  them,  "  Show  me  a  denarius.    Whose  likeness  and  inscription  does  it 

25  bear?"    " Caesar V'  they  said.    "Then,"  said  he  to  them,  "render  to 
Caesar  the  things  tnat  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

26  And  they  were  unable  to  lay  hold  of  the  saying  before  the  people ;  so, 
marvelling  at  his  answer,  they  kept  silence. 

27  Now  some  of  the  Sadducees  approached — those  who  say  there  is  no 

28  resurrection— and  q^uestioned  him,  saying,  "  Teacher,  Moses  wrote  for  us, 
If  a  Tiuvuls  brother  die  married  arid  leave  no  children,  his  brother  is  to  take  his 

29  widow  a/nd  raise  up  offspring  for  his  brother.      Well,  there  were  seven 

30  brothers.    So  the  first  took  a  wife,  and  died  childless.    Then  the  second 

31  and  the  third  took  her,  and  likewise  also  the  seven  ;  they  left  no  children 
32,  33  when  they  died.    Last  of  all  the  woman  died  also.    At  the  resurrection, 

then,  whose  wife  will  she  be  ?    For  the  seven  of  them  had  her  as  wife." 
34  And  Jesus  said  to  them, 

"  The  sons  of  this  age  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage : 
36  But  those  who  are  held  worthy  of  attaining  to  that  age  and  to 

the  resurrection  from  the  deaa,  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage; 

36  Nor  can  they  die  any  more,  for  they  are  equal  to  the  angels, 

And  being  sons  of  the  resurrection  they  are  sons  of  God. 

37  And,  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  intimated  at  the  place  of 
*  the  Bush,'  when  he  calls  the  Lord  *  Ood  of  Abraham,  and  God  of  Isaac, 

38  and  God  of  Ja^cob*    Now  God  is  God  not  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living ; 

39  for  him  thev  aU  live."     And  some  of  the  scribes  answered  and  said, 

40  "  Teacher,  thou  hast  spoken  ably " ;  for  they  no  longer  dared  question 

41  him  at  all.  And  he  said  to  them,  "  How  is  it  that  tney  say 

42  the  Christ  is  David's  son  ?     For  David  himself  says  in  the  book  of 
psalms, 

the  Lord  said  to  my  Lord, '  Sit  at  my  right  hand, 

43  Till  I  make  thine  enemies  a  footstool  for  thy  feet  J 

44  David  therefore  calls  him  *  Lord.'    Then  how  is  he  his  son  ?" 

45, 46       And  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people  he  said  to  the  disciples,  "  Beware 

of  the  scribes,  who  are  fond  of  walking  in  long  robes  and  like  salutations 

in  the  marketplaces  and  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues  and  chief  places  at 

47  the  suppers — men  who  devour  widows'  properties,  and  make  long  prayers 

21  1  for  a  pretext.    These  men  shall  be  more  heavily  sentenced."  Now 

on  looking  up  he  saw  rich  people  putting  their  gifts  into  the  treasury. 

2, 3  Also,  he  saw  a  destitute  widow  putting  in  two  farthings ;  and  he  said,  "  I 

4  tell  you  distinctly,  this  poor  widow  has  put  in  more  than  all  of  them.  For 
all  these  people  put  in  a  contribution  out  of  their  wealth ;  but  out  of  her 
want,  she  has  put  in  aU  the  livelihood  she  possessed." 

5  Ajid  as  some  were  speaking  of  the  temple  with  its  adornment  of 

6  splendid  stones  and  votive  offerings,  he  said,  "  As  for  these  things  that 
you  behold,  days  will  come  in  which  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  here  upon 

7  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down."  And  they  questioned  him, 
saying,  "  Teacher,  when  shall  these  things  be,  then  ?    Also,  what  is  the 

8  sign  when  these  things  are  to  come  to  pass  ?  "    So  he  said, 

"  Take  care  that  you  arc  not  led  astray  : 
For  many  shall  come  relying  on  my  name,  saying,  *  I  am  he,'  and 
*  The  time  is  near ' — go  not  alter  them. 
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9  And  when  you  hear  of  wars  and  inmultB,  be  not  startled ; 

For  these  thiii^B  must  come  to  pass  fint,  but  the  end  is  not  im- 
mediately." 

10  Then  he  said  to  them, 

'*  Nation  shall  rise  aga/inst  nation,  a/nd  realm  against  realm, 

11  Great  earthquakes  shall  there  be,  with  famines  and  pestilences  in 

plaoe  after  place. 
Alarms  there  shall  be,  and  great  signs  from  the  sky. 

12  But  ere  all  this  they  shall  lay  their  hands  on  you  and  perse- 

cute you, 
Delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues  and  prisons. 
To  drag  you  before  Kings  and  governors  for  my  name's  sake : 

13  It  will  turn  out  a  witness  for  you. 

14  Resolve  in  your  hearts  then,  not  to  draw  up  your  defence  before- 

hand, 
16  For  I  myself  will  give  you  words  and  wisdom  which  your 

adversaries  one  and  all  shall  be  unable  to  withstand  or  to 
gainsay. 

16  You  shall  be  delivered  up  even  by  parents  and  brothers  and  kins- 

men and  friends. 
And  they  shall  have  some  of  you  put  to  death ; 

17  And  you  shall  be  hated  by  all  men  for  my  name's  sake. 

18  Yet  not  a  hair  from  your  head  shall  perish : 

19  You  shall  win  your  souls  as  you  endure. 

20  But  when  yon  see  Jerosalem  being  surrounded  by  armies. 

Then  know  that  her  desolation  is  near. 

21  Then  let  those  who  are  in  Judaea  flee  to  the  hills. 
And  let  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  her  take  flight. 
And  let  not  those  who  are  in  the  country  enter  her: 

22  For  these  are  days  of  Vengeance,  tor  the  ftUfilment  of  all  that  is 

written. 

23  Woe  to  women  tdth  child  and  to  women  who  give  suck  in  those  days ! 

For  there  shall  be  great  trouble  on  the  earth,  and  for  this  people 
Wrath; 

24  They  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword  and  be  led  captive  among  all 

the  nations, 

25  And  Jerusalem  shall  be  trampled  on  by  the  OmUiles  until  the  times 

of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled. 
And  there  shall  be  signs  in  sun  and  moon  and  stars. 
And  upon  the  earth  misery  of  nations  in  perplexity  at  the  sound  of 
sea  and  waves, 

26  Men  swooning  away  from  fear  and  foreboding  of  what  is  to  befall  the 

world; 
For  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shaU  be  shaken, 

27  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  doud  with  power 

and  great  majesty. 

28  But  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  be  elated  and  raise 

your  heads ;  for  your  release  draws  near." 

29  And  he  told  them  a  parable : 

30  ^*Look  at  the  fig-tree  and  indeed  all  the  trees— as  soon  as  they 

shoot  out, 
You  see  and  know  for  yourselves  that  summer  now  is  near ; 

31  So  also,  when  you  see  this  come  to  pass, 

You  know  that  Qod's  reign  is  near. 
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32  I  tell  yon  truly,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away 

Till  all  come  to  pass ; 

33  Sky  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 

But  shall  never  my  words  pass  away. 

34  Now  take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  your  hearts  be  overpowered  with 

debauch  and  drunkenness  and  anxieties  of  this  life, 
And  that  Day  come  upon  you  suddenly  like  a  snare; 

35  For  come  it  will  upon  all  the  inhabitants  over  the  surface  of  all  the  earth. 

36  Be  wakeful  and  pray  at  every  season, 

That  you  may  succeed  in  escaping  all  this  that  shall  come  to  pass. 
And  stand  before  the  Son  of  man." 

37  Now  during  the  day  he  used  to  teach  in  the  temple,  but  at  night  he 
went  out  and  passed  the  night  on  the  hill  which  is  called  "the  olive- 
orchard."  And  early  in  the  morning  all  the  people  used  to  resort  to  him 
in  the  temple  to  listen  to  him. 

22  1       Now  the  festival  of  unleavened  bread  drew  near,  which  is  called  "  the 

2  passover" ;  and  the  high  priests  and  the  scribes  sought  how  they  could 

3  slay  him  (for  they  feared  the  people).  Then  Satan  entered  Judas 

4  who  was  called  "  Iskariot,"  one  of  the  twelve ;  and  he  went  off  and  con- 
ferred with  the  high  priests  and  commanders  about  how  he  could  betray 

6  him  to  them.     Aiid  they  were  delighted,  and  consented  to  pay  him 

6  money.    So  he  agreed  and  sought  an  opportune  moment  for  betraying 
him  in  the  absence  of  the  crowd. 

7  Now  the  day  of  unleavened  bread  came,  on  which  the  passover  lamb 

8  had  to  be  sacrificed  ;  and  he  despatched  Peter  and  John,  saying,  "  Go  and 

9  make  ready  the  paschal  lamb  that  we  may  eat  it."    They  said  to  him, 

10  "  Where  wilt  thou  have  us  make  ready  ? "  He  said  to  them,  "  Behold, 
when  you  enter  the  city,  a  man  shall  meet  you  carrying  a  pitcher  of 

11  water ;  follow  him  into  the  house  that  he  enters.  And  you  shall  say  to 
the  master  of  the  house,  *  The  teacher  says  to  thee,  "  Where  is  the  guest- 

12  chamber  where  I  may  eat  the  paschal  lamb  with  my  disciples?"'  And 
he  will  show  you  a  large  upper  room,  spread  with  couches ;  make 

13  ready  there."  So  they  went  away  and  found  it  was  exactly  as  he  had 
14 told  them;  and  they  made  ready  the  passover.  And  when 
16  the  hour  came  he  lay  down,  and  the  apostles  with  him.    And  he  said 

to  them, 

•*  Keenly  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I 
suffer: 

16  For  I  tell  you,  I  shall  not  eat  it  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  Gkxi's  reign." 

17  And  Qn  receiving  a  cup,  he  gave  thanks  and  said, 

'*  Take  this  and  distribute  it  among  yourselves : 

18  For  I  tell  you  I  shall  not  drink  of  the  produce  of  the  vine  from  this 

moment,  till  God's  reign  come." 

19  Then  he  took  bread,  and  after  giving  thanks  he  broke  it  and  gave  to 
them,  saying,  "  This  is  my  body  [[wnich  is  given  for  you :  do  this  in 

20  memory  of  me."    Likewise  also  the  cup  after  supper,  sajring,  "  This  cup 

21  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  bloody  which  is  poured  out  for  you]].    But  lo, 

22  the  hand  of  my  betrayer  is  with  me  on  the  table  !  For  the  Son  of  man 
departs  as  it  has  been  determined ;  but  woe  to  that  man  through  whom 

23  he  is  betrayed ! "    And  they  began  to  discuss  with  themselves,  which  of 

24  them  it  could  be  who  was  about  to  do  this.  A  contention  also 
got  up  among  them,  as  to  which  of  them  was  looked  up  to  as  the  greatest. 

26  So  he  said  to  them, 

'*  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  lord  it  over  them, 
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And  those  who  exercise  authority  oyer  them  take  the  name  of 
•benefactors': 

26  Not  so  with  you. 

Nay,  let  him  who  is  greatest  among  you 

Be  as  the  youngest, 
And  he  who  is  cmef 

As  one  who  serves. 

27  For  which  is  greater,  guest  or  servant  1 

Is  it  not  the  guest  ? 
And  I  am  in  the  midst  of  you 
As  one  who  serves. 

28  You  are  the  men  who  have  remained  with  me  throughout  my 

trials; 

29  And  I  assign  you,  even  as  my  Father  has  assigned  me,  regal 

power, 

30  To  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  reign — 

And  you  shall  sit  upon  thrones,  governing  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel. 

31  Simon,  Simon  I  lo,  Satan. has  obtained  his  request  to  sift  you  like 

wheat; 

32  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not. 

And  when  once  thou  hast   turned    back,  establish  thou  thy 
brothers." 

33  And  he  said  to  him,  "  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  even  to  prison 

34  and  to  death."  But  he  said,  "  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock  shall  not  crow 
to-dav,  till  thou  hast  three  times  denied  that  thou  knowest  me." 

35  And  he  said  to  them,  •'  When  I  despatched  you  without  purse  and  wallet 

36  and  sandals,  did  you  lack  anything ? "  And  they  said,  "Nothing."  And 
he  said  to  them,  "But  let  him  who  has  a  purse  take  it  now,  and  the  same 
with  a  wallet ;  and  let  him  who  has  no  sword  sell  his  doak  and  buy  one. 

37  For  I  tell  you,  this  thing  that  is  written  must  be  fulfilled  in  me — And  he 
was  reckoned  among  (he  wicked.    For  indeed  all  that  concerns  me  is  being 

38  accomplished."  Ajid  they  said, "  Lord,  behold  here  are  two  swords  I "  He 
said  to  them,  "Enough  I  Enough  I" 

39  Then  he  went  out  as  usual  upon  his  way  to  the  hill  of  Olives  followed 

40  also  by  the  disciples ;  and  on  reaching  the  s^t  he  said  to  them, "  Pray  that 

41  you  mav  not  enter  temptation.''   And  he  withdrew  himself  about  a  stone's 

42  throw  from  them,  ana  kneeling  down  he  continued  in  prayer,  saying, 
"  Father,  if  it  please  thee,  take  this  cup  away  from  me.    Nevertheless, 

43  not  my  wHl,  but  thine,  be  done."    [[Now  an  angel  from  heaven  appearea 

44  to  him  to  strengthen  him ;  and  agonised  witn  terror  he  prayed  more 
earnestly  than  ever,  and  his  sweat  became  like  clots  of  blo<)d,  dropping 

45  on  the  ground.]]    Then  rising  from  his  prayer  he  came  to  the  disciples 

46  and  found  them  asleep  for  sorrow ;  and  he  said  to  them,  "  Why  sleep  ?  rise 

47  and  pray,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation."  When  he  was 
still  speaking,  behold,  a  horde  came,  preceded  by  the  man  called  Judas  (one 

48  of  the  twelve).    And  he  came  near  Jesus  to  kiss  him.    But  Jesus  said  to 

49  him,  "  Judas  I  betray  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss ! "  Now  when  his 
associates  saw  what  was  going  to  happen,  they  said,  "Lord,  shall  we 

50  smite  with  the  sword  ?"    Indeed  one  of  them  did  smite  the  slave  of  the 

51  high  priest  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.    But  Jesus  spoke  out,  saying,  "  Let 

52  me  do  this,  at  least " ;  and  touching  his  ear,  he  cured  him.  Then  said 
Jesus  to  the  high  priests  and  the  commanders  of  the  temple  and  the  elders 
who  had  appeared  against  him, "  Did  you  come  out  as  against  a  robber,  with 
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53  swords  and  clubs  ?  When  I  was  beside  you  day  by  day  in  the  temple, 
you  did  not  stretch  out  your  hands  against  me.  But  this  is  your  hour ; 
this  IB  the  power  of  darkness  !  " 

54  Now  after  arresting  him,  they  took  and  brought  him  into  the  house 

55  of  the  high  priest.  Peter  followed  at  a  distance;  and  when  they  kindled 
a  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  court-yard  and  sat  down  together,  Peter 

56  seated  himself  among  them.  Now  a  maidservant  saw  him  sitting  by  the 
firelight,  and  fixing  ner  eyes  on  him,  she  said,  "  This  fellow  was  witli 

57,  58  him  too."    But  he  denied  it,  saying,  "  Woman,  I  know  him  not"    Then 
shortly  afterwards  another  person — a  man — saw  him,  and  said,  "  Thou 

59  art  one  of  them  too."  Saia  Peter,  "  Man,  I  am  not."  Then  after  an 
interval  of  about  an  hour,  some  one  else  stoutly  declared,  "  Quite  true. 

60  this  fellow  was  along  with  him  too  1  Why,  he  is  a  Galilean  ! "  Said 
Peter.  "  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou  meanest."    Then  instantly,  while  he 

61  was  still  speaking,  the  cock  crowed.  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked 
at  Peter ;  then  Peter  remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had 
said  to  him,  "  Before  the  cock  crows  to-day,  thou  shalt  three  times  deny 

62  me."    And  he  went  out,  and  bitterly  he  wept. 

63  And  the  men  who  held    Jesus  kept  mocking  and  flogging  him  ; 

64  and    after   blindfolding  him  they  plied  him  with  questions,  saying, 

65  "  Prophesy,  who  was  it  that  struck  thee  ?  *  And  much  more  abuse  they 
uttered  against  him. 

66  And  as  soon  as  day  broke,  the  assembly  of  the  elders  of  the  people 
met,  both  high  priests  and  scribes,  and  brought^  him  before    their 

67  Sanhedrin,  saying,  "  If  thou  art  the  Christ,  tell  us."    He  said  to  them, 
68, 69  "  You  will  not  believe,  if  I  tell  you ;  nor  will  you  answer,  if  T  ask.    But 

from  this  time  the  Son  of  man  snail  be  seated  at  ike  right  hand  of  Ootfs 

70  poiJoerJ^    And  they  all  said,  "  Art  thou  the  Son  of  God,  then  ?  "    And  he 

71  said  to  them,  "  Certainly,  I  am."  So  they  said,  "  What  further  evidence 
do  we  need  ?    We  have  heard  it  ourselves  from  his  own  lips." 

23  1, 2  Then  all  the  multitude  rose  up  and  led  him  to  Pilate.  And  they  heaan 
to  accuse  him,  saying,  "  We  found  this  fellow  perverting  our  nation,  for- 
bidding people  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  declaring  himself  to  be  *  Christ,' 

3  a  king."  Pilate  asked  him,  "  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ? "  And  in  reply 

4  to  him  he  said,  "  Certainly."    Said  Pilate  to  the  high  priests  and  the 

5  crowds,  "I  find  nothing  criminal  in  this  man."  But  they  persisted  in 
alleging,  "  He  stirs  up  the  people  by  teaching  throughout*  the  whole  of 

6  Judaea,  starting  from  Galilee  and  coming  even  here."    Hearing  this, 

7  Pilate  asked  them,  "  Is  the  man  a  Gkdilean  ? "  And  when  he  ascertained 
that  he  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod,  he  remitted  him  to  Herod, 

8  as  he  too  was  at  Jerusalem  during  these  days.  Now  when  Herod  saw 
Jesus  he  was  exceedingly  delighted,  for  he  had  long  had  a  desire  to  see 
him,  owing  to  what  he  had  heard  of  him  ;  besides,  he  was  in  hopes  of 

9  seeing  some  sign  performed  by  him.    So  he  questioned  him  with  many  a 

10  word  ;  but  he  did  not  answer  him  at  all.     Meanwhile  the  high  priests 

11  and  the  scribes  stood  and  accused  him  with  might  and  main.  Ana  after 
Herod,  along  with  his  troops,  had  scoffed  at  him  and  mocked  him,  he 

12  arrayed  him  in  bright  raiment  and  sent  him  back  to  Pilate.  On  that 
day  Herod  and  Pilate  became  friends  together  ;  for  previously  they  had 

13  been  at  enmity  with  one  another.  Now  after  Pilate  had  called 

14  together  the  high  priests  and  the  rulers  and  the  people,  he  said  to  them, 
"  You  brought  me  this  man  as  a  seducer  of  the  people  ;  vet  here  have  I 
examined  Mm  before  you,  and  found  nothing  criminaf  in  him,  for  all 

1  Reading  kf^»yw. 
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15  vour  accusationfi  against  liim.    No,  nor  even  has  Herod,  for  lie  remitted 

16  him  to  lis.     Behold,  he  has  done   nothing  to  deserve  death.     I  will 

18  chastise  him  then,  and  release  him."    But  one  and  all  they  shrieked,  "  Off 

19  with  him  I    Release  for  us  Bar- Abbas "  (a  man  who  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  on  account  of  a  riot  which  had  taken  place  in  the  city,  as  well 

20  as  on  a  charge  of  murder).    Pilate  once  more  addressed  them,  in  his 

21  desire  to  release  Jesus ;  but  they  kept  roaring  out,  "  Cnicify !  Crucify 

22  him  1 "    For  the  third  time  he  said  to  them,  "  Why,  what  evil  has  this 
man  done  ?    I  have  found  nothing  criminal  in  him — no  capital  offence. 

23  I  will  chastise  him  then,  and  release  him."    But  they  loudly  pressed 
their  demand  to  have  him  crucified ;  and  their  voices  carried  the  day. 

24, 25  So  Pilate  cave  sentence  that  their  request  was  to  be  granted.  He  released 
the  man  they  requested,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  for  riot  and 
murder ;  and  he  delivered  up  Jesus  to  their  pleasure. 

26  And  as  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  of  Simon,  a  Cyrenian, 
who  was  on  his  way  from  the  country,  and  put  the  cross  upon  him  to 

27  bear  it  after  Jesus.    Now  he  was  followed  by  a  large  multitude  of  the 

28  people,  and  of  women  who  beat  their  breasts  and  lamented  him.    But 
Jesus  turned  to  them  and  said, 

"  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  !  weep  not  for  me, 
But  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children : 

29  For  behold !  days  are  coming  when  it  shall  be  said, 

*  Happy  the  barren — the  wombs  that  have  not  borne,  the  breasts 
tnat  have  not  given  suck  I ' 

30  Then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the  mountains, '  Fall  on  us,' 

And  to  the  mounasy  *  Cover  tts  * ; 

31  For  if  thev  do  this  in  the  green  tree, 

What  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? " 

32  There  were  also  two  other  criminals  led  along  with  him  to  be  put  to 

33  death.    So  when  they  came  to  the  place  which  is  called  "  The  Skull," 
they  crucified  him  there  along  with  the  criminals,  one  on  the  right  hand 

34  and  one  on  the  left.    [[And  Jesus  kept  saying,  "  Father,  forgive  them — 
they  know  not  what  they  are  doing."]]    Then  distributing  his  garments 

35  among  them,  they  cast  lots.    And  the  people  stood  and  looked.   But  ^  tne  rulers 
sneered  at  him,  saying,  "  Others  he  saved  ;  let  him  save  himself,  if  he  is 

36  the  chosen  Christ  of  God  1 "    The  soldiers  also  mocked  him  by  coming  up 

37  and  handing  him  vinegar,  and  saying,  "  If  thou  art  the  King  of  the  Jews, 

38  save  thyself:"    (There  was  also  a  title  over  him,  THIS  IS  THE  KING 

39  OF  THE  JEWS.)    And  one  of  the  criminals  who  had  been  hung,  heaped 
abuse  on  him,  saying,  "  Art  thou  not  the  Christ  ?    Save  thyself  and  us." 

40  But  the  other  in  reply  rebuked  him,  saying,  "  Hast  thou  not  even  fear  of 

41  God,  seeing  that  thou  art  under  the  same  condemnation?     And  we 
indeed  justly,  for  we  get  what  our  deeds  deserve  ;  but  this  man  has  done 

42  no  harm."    And  he  said,  "  Remember  me,  Jesus,  when  thou  comest  in  thy 

43  royal  power."    And  he  said  to  him,  "  I  tell  thee  truly,  thou  shalt  be  in 
paradise  with  me  to-day." 

44  By  this  time  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  a  darkness  covered  the 

45  whole  land  till  the  ninth  hour,  owing  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ;  also,  the 

46  veil  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary  was  torn.    Then  Jesus  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  and  said,  "  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  trust  my  sjnritJ^    And  on 

47  saying  this,  he  expired.     Now  when  the  centurion  saw  what  had  taken 

48  place,  he  magnifiea  Qod,  saying,  "  This  man  was  really  innocent."    And 
when  all  the  crowds  who  had  collected  for  this  spectacle,  observed  what 

1  Omitting  ««<. 
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49  had  taken  place,  they  went  away  back,  smiting  their  breasts.  But  all  his 
acquaintances  stood  at  a  distamce  and  saw  this,  aJong  with  the  women  who 
had  accomnanied  him  from  Galilee. 

50  And  behold,  there  was  a  man  named  Joseph,  who  was  a  councillor, 

51  a  good  and  upright  man — ^he  had  not  voted  for  their  scheme  and  deed. 
He  belonged  to  Arimathaea,  a  city  of  the  Jews ;  and  he  was  waiting  for 

62  the  reign  of  God.     He  went  to  rilate  and  asked  for  the  body  of  Jesus. 

53  Then  he  took  it  down,  wrapped  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb 

54  cut  out  of  stone,  where  no  one  had  ever  yet  been  buried.  It  was  the 
day  of  Preparation,  and  the  sabbath-day  was  just  dawning. 

55  Now  the  women  who  had  come  with  him  from  Galilee  followed  behind, 

56  and  after  noting  the  tomb  and  how  his  body  was  laid,  they  returned  and 
got  ready  spices  and  ointments. 

And  on  the  sabbath  they  did  nothing,  according  to  the  command- 
24  1  ment ;  but  at  early  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  they  went  to  the 

2  tomb,  bringing  the  spices  they  had  got  ready.    They  found  the  stone 

3  rolled  away  from  the  tomb,  but  when  they  went  in  they  did  not  find  the 

4  body  [[of  the  Lord  Jesus]].    And  it  came  to  pass,  while  they  were 
puzzling  over  this,  behold,  two  men  came    upon    them   in  dazzling 

5  raiment.    And  as  they  grew  terrified  and  bent  their  faces  to  the  ground, 

6  they  said  to  them,  "  Why  seek  the  living  among  the  dead  ?    [[He  is  not 
here :  he  has  risen.]]]    feemember  how  he  spoke  to  you  when  he  was 

7  still  in  Galilee,  saying,  *  The  Son  of  man  must  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  on  the  third  day  rise  again.' '' 

8,  9  Then  they  remembered  his  words,  and  returning  from  the  tomb  they 

10  brought  word  of  all  this  to  the  eleven  and  to  all  the  others.  (It  was 
the  Mary  who  belonged  to  Magdala,  and  Joanna  and  Mary  the  mother  of 

1 1  James  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  women,  told  this  to  the  apostles.)  Yet 
these  words  appeared  in  their  view  to  be  nonsense,  and  they  disbelieved 

12  the  women.  [[Peter,  however,  rose  up  and  ran  to  the  tomb ;  yet  on 
gazing  in,  he  sees  onlv  the  linen  banaages.  So  he  went  away  home, 
wondering  at  what  had  taken  place.]] 

13  And  behold,  two  of  them  were  journeying  on  that  very  day  to  a 
village  named  Emmaus,  six  and  a  half  miles  distant  from  JeruBalem ; 

14,  15  and  they  were  conversing  together  about  all  these  events.    And  it  came 
to  pass  during  their  converse  and  discussion  that  Jesus  himself  drew 

16  near  and  journeyed  along  with  them.    (But  they  were  prevented  from 

17  recognising  him.)  And  he  said  to  them,  "  What  words  are  these  that 
are  passing  between  you  as  you  walk  ?  "    And  they  stood  still,  dejected. 

18  And  one  of  them,  Cleopas  by  name,  answered  and  said  to  him,  '^  Art  thou 
the  solitary  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem — to  be  ignorant  of  what  has  taken 

19  place  in  it  during  these  days  ?  "  And  he  said  to  thera,  "  What  ? "  They 
said  to  him.  "  All  about  Jesus  of  Nazaret,  who  proved  himself  a  prophet 

20  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and  all  the  people  :  and  about  now 
the  high  priests  and  our  rulers  delivered  him  up  to  be  condemned  to 

21  death,  and  crucified  him.  Now  we  had  hoped  he  was  to  be  the  redeemer 
of  Israel ;  yet  for  all  that,  three  days  have  passed  since  tlus  took  place. 

22  Still,  at  the  same  time,  some  women  of  our  number  have  amazed  us. 

23  They  reached  the  tomb  early  and  could  not  find  his  body;  yet  they  came  to 
tell  us  that  they  had  actually  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  who  said  he  was  living. 

24  And  some  of  our  companions  went  awa^  to  the  tomb.    They  found  it  was 

25  exactly  as  the  women  had  said  ;  but  him  they  saw  not."  And  he  said  to 
them,  "0  foolish  and  slow  of  heart  in  believing,  after  all  that  the 

26  prophets  have  uttered  I    Was  it  not  necessary  for  the  Christ  to  suffer  thus 
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27  and  enter  Iiis  majesty  ?  **     And  beginning  with  Moses  and    all    the 
prophets,  he  interpreted  to  them  what  referred  to  himself  throughout  all 

28  the  scriptures.     And  they  drew  near  the  village  to  which  they  were 

29  journeying.     Ho  pretended  he  was  going  further  on ;  bnt  they  nrced 
nim,  saying,  "  Stay  with  us,  for  it  is  towards  evening,  and  the  day  has 

30  now  declined.''    oo  he  went  in  to  stay  with  them.    And  it  came  to  pass 
while  he  was  reclining  at  table  with  them  he  took  the  bread  and,  after  the 

31  blessing,  broke  it,  and  proceeded  to  hand  it  to  them.    So  their  eves  were 

32  opened,  and  they  recognised  him  ;  but  he  vanished  from  their  sight    And 
tney  said  to  one  anotner,  "  Did  not  our  heart  glow  within  us  while  he 

33  talked  to  us  on  the  road,  while  he  opened  the  scriptures  to  us  ? "    And 
they  rose  up  that  very  hour  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  found 

34  the  eleven  and  their  companions  all  mustered,  saying,  '^  The  Lord  has 

35  really  risen,  and  he  has  appeared  to  Simon !"    Then  they  recounted  what 
had  taken  place  on  the  road,  and  how  they  knew  him  by  the  breaking  of 

36  the  bread.  Now  as  they  were  thus  talking,  he  stood  in  the 

37  midst  of  them  [[and  says  to  them,  "  Peace  to  you  I "]].    But  startled  and 

38  terrified,  they  supposed  they  saw  a  spirit.    And  he  said  to  them,  "Why 
are  you  troubled,  and  why  do  questionings  start  up  in  your  heart? 

39  Look  at  my  hands  and  my  feet ;  it  is  I !    Handle  me  ana  see ;  for  a 

40  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  you  see  that  I  have."    [[And  saying 

41  tnis,  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet.]]    Now  as  tney  still' dis- 
believed for  joy  and  wondered,  he  said  to  them,  "  Have  you  any  food 

42,  43  here  ?  So  they  handed  him  a  piece  of  broiled  fish.  And  he  took  and  ate 
44  it  before  them.  And  he  said  to  them,  '<  These  are  my  words  that 

I  spoke  to  you  when  I  was  still  with  you-that  everything  written  in  the 

law  of  Moses  and  in  the  prophets  and  psalms  concerning  me,  must  be 
45,  46  fulfilled."    Then  he  opened  their  mind  to  understand  the  scriptures,  and 

said  to  them,  "  Thus  it  is  written  :  the  Christ  is  to  suffer  and  rise  again 
47  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  and  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins 

is  to  be  preached  in  his  name  to  all  the  nations — starting  from  Jerusalem. 
48,  49  You  are  witnesses  of  these  things.    And  lo  1  I  send  forth  upon  ^ou  what 

my  Father  has  promised.    But  do  you  settle  in  the  city,  until  you  are 

clothed  with  power  from  on  high." 

50  And  he  1^  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany;  then  lifting  up  his  hands, 

51  he  blessed  them.    And  it  came  to  j>ass  while  he  blessed  tnem,  he  parted 

52  from  them  [[and  was  carried  up  into  heaven]].    Then  they  [[did  him 

53  reverence  anaj]  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  ;  and  they  were  con- 
stantly within  the  temple,  blessing  God« 
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The  unmistakable  care  bestowed  in  the  third  gospel  upon  the  aaeocia- 
tion  of  the  evangelic  history  with  the  events  of  the  larger  Empire  is 
accentuated  in  its  sequel,  which  definitely  sympathises  with  the  feelings 
and  hopes  of  Christianity  in  its  consciousness  of  peril  under  Domitian. 
The  new  faith  was  not  yet  legally  proscribed.  Suspicion  had  to  be 
averted  from  it,  if  possible  ;  and  an  implicit  defence  could  still  be  offered 
on  its  behalf,  by  "a  temperate  and  solemn  record  ...  of  the  real  facts 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  church,  its  steady  and  unswerving  loyalty 
in  the  past,  its  firm  resolve  to  accept  the  facts  of  Imperial  government, 
its  friendly  reception  by  many  Romans."  ^  Acts  is  thus  an  appeal  for, 
because  it  is  a  series  of  reminiscences^  of.  Imperial  respect  and  con- 
sideration. But  this  feature  of  the  book  is  suoordinate.  Its  primary 
function  is  to  edify  the  contemporary  church  by  a  true  account  of  how 
Judaism  had  been  slowly  and  painfully  supplanted  in  the  course  of 
Providence  by  the  Christian  church.  Besides  the  interest  in  apostolic 
teaching  and  travels,  one  remarkable  feature  of  the  book  consists  in  its 
reflection  of  Christianity  as  constituting  already  an  extensive  pheno- 

1  Ramsay,  SPT,  pp.  22,  809,  887 f.  On  this  "apologetic"  element  in  Acts,  cp. 
Zeller-Overbeck  (Eni.  tr.),  i.  p.  28 f..  ii.  161  f.  ;  Weixsacker,  AA^  ii.  pp.  122-124; 
Renan,  Les  Apotres,  Introa. ;  Pneiderer,  Urc.Tpp.  544-614 ;  Holtzmann,^^,  u.  2,  Einl. ; 
McGiffert,  A  A,  pp.  845-348 ;  Bartlet,  AA.ji.  168  f.,  409  f. ;  and  especially  J.  Weiss, 
Absichty  pp.  56-60.  In  Luke  the  Roman  attitude  towards  Christianity  is  exhibited 
in  a  favourable  light  (Lk  23^^ »).  In  Acts,  cp.  the  conduct  of  the  proconsuls 
(181*  i8«  etc)  and  the  Asiarchs  (i9»i).  Paul  is  never  formally  condemned  by  the 
authorities,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  Luke's  silence  upon  his  final  condemnation, 
as  upon  tDO  three  occasions  when  he  had  been  flogged  by  lictors  (2  Co  11*^). 
Abcrle  {Tiib,  Theol,  Quartalachr.  1863,  pp.  84-134)  in  an  exaggerated  way  seems 
to  have  considered  Acts  as  a  document  designed  to  he  put  in  at  Paul's  trial,  with 
a  view  of  vindicatinp;  his  political  inofifensiveness ;  just  as  he  had  previously  {ibid, 
1859,  pp.  567-588)  viewed  Matthew  as  a  reply  to  some  antichristian  circular  letter 
issued  by  the  Jewish  8anhedrin.  The  activity  of  historical  composition 

among  the  Jews  of  this  period  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  Roman 
campaign  under  Vespasian  which  culminated  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem. .  This 
subject  was  treated  oy  numerous  writers  of  more  or  less  reliability  (Josephus,  pre- 
face to  Wars  of  Jews).    Justus  of  Tiberias  is  the  best  known  of  them. 

For  the  guess  that  Acts  formed  the  second  (Ac  1"^  part  of  a  historical  work  whose 
third  volume  was  never  written,  cp.  Ramsay,  SPT,  pp.  23,  27,  28,  309,  and  Zahn, 
EirU.  ii.  pp.  371  f.,  389.    The  hint  was  originally  thrown  out  by  Bengel. 

s  We  nave  hardly  any  means  of  knowing  what  information  the  readers  possessed 
on  such  matters,  and  how  far  they  had  the  power  of  checking  an  incorrect  state- 
ment in  their  author.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  the  narrative  at  these 
points ;  even  although  they  are  not  complete,  they  may  be  true  as  far  as  they  go. 
Tendency,  either  here  or  in  the  gospels,  is  not  correlative  necessarily  with  indififer 
ence  to  fact  or  licence  of  imaRination.  The  presence  of  a  conciliatory  motive  in 
Acts  does  not  ipsofaclo  throw  doubts  upon  the  historicity  of  the  facts  adduced.  On 
the  contrary,  prejudice  would  be  averted  most  effectively  by  a  *' plain  unvarnished 
tale  "  of  what  really  happened.  The  strength  of  the  Apologia  would  consist  largely 
in  the  indisputable  and  notorious  evidence  of  facts,  and  so  far  as  these  are  brought 
forward,  it  &  likely  that  upon  the  whole  they  are  reliable  in  most  essential  points. 
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menon.  Numberless  traces  point  to  the  hold  which  the  new  religion  ^  was 
taking  of  the  Empire  at  the  time  when  this  book  was  written,  as  well  as 
to  the  evident  sympathy  with  which  the  author  viewed  that  extension. 
Apart  from  minor  expressions  like  1®  (ciwr  €<rxorov  rrfs  7^5  =  13*^,  from 
Isa  49«  LXX)  9i»  lO^s- «»  10«6  13**- «  142'  22i«-  »i  23^^  26^'-  ^\  the  whole 
narrative*  of  chapter  2  is  dominated  by  the  conception  of  the  church 
as  initially  catholic  (2^  '•),  inaugurated  for  universal  ends  and  destined 
from  the  start  to  expand  beyona  purely  national  bounds.  The  enumera- 
tion of  the  audience,  sweeping  from  East  to  West  (2'"*^),  the  conscious 
scheme  "from  Jerusalem  through  Syrian  Antioch  to  Rome"  which 
imderlies  the  whole  book,  the  introduction  of  narratives  like  8*"^'  10, 
11^^^  15,  18*^,  the  cosmopolitan  outlook  on  the  religious  history  of 
the  world  (W^-^^  172s^  =  Ro  3"),  and  the  dramatic  finals  (28"  ^)8 
with  the  characteristic  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Paul,  rois  ZOvftriv 
dirtoTokri  Toxrro  t6  (rcorfjoiov  tov  Btov*  avroX  ical  JKovcrovrai, — these  and 
Other  lines  of  evidence  oetray  a  fine  religious  pragmatism,  by  which  the 
mission  to  the  Qentiles  was  conceived  as  a  natural,  legitimate,  and  provi- 
dential development.  The  author  in  fact  read  back  the  developed  nopes 
and  feelings  of  Ms  own  age  into  these  sketches  of  nascent  Christianity, 
becisiuse  he  heartily  believed  that  catholicity  of  spirit  was  an  essential 
part  of  the  faith  produced  by  the  historical  Jesus.  These  two  ideas,  (a) 
the  catholicity  ana  freedom,  and  (6)  the  spread  of  the  Christian  faith,  are 
correlative.  Inherent  in  the  original  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  substantially 
reproduced  in  the  apostolic  mind,  they  came  to  be  understood  and  expressed 
with  special  emphaisis  in  this  literature  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  century. 
Compare  t^e  close  of  the  third  gospel  (24"-  **)  and  tne  close  of  Acts  (28'*), 
with  their  similar  note  of  unrestrained  vigour,  also  the  patent  universalism 
of  the  gospel  with  its  characteristic  touches  like  19*^  (^X^cv  yhp  6  vlhs  tov 
duBp^rrov  ^177^0-04  «cai  aSa-cu  r6  aTFokeaXds),  7'**^,  and  17"*^  etc.  The  note 
of  the  age  (76-100),  so  far  as  ChristianitJ^'s  relation  to  Judaism  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  fairly  summed  up  in  the  antithesis :  Judaism  as  a  religion  is 
identical  with  and  consummated  in  Christianity,  Judaism  as  a  nationality 
has  become  completely  antagonistic  to  Christianity  (Holtzmann). 

The  relative  date  of  this  Dook  is  easily  determined.  If,  as  is  almost 
unanimously  held  (cp.  the  arguments  marshalled  in  Overbeck-Zeller,  ii.  p. 
213  f.,  and  Friedrich, Da«  Lvicasevangelium  und  dteApgeschicfUe  Werke  des- 
selben  VerfasserSy  1890\  it  is  by  the  author  of  the  third  ffospel,  tben  the 
composition  of  Acts  (devrepos  \6yos)  falls  into  a  more  or  less  subsequent 
period.  The  time  elapsing  between  the  two  has  been  variously  reckoned 
(about  nine  or  ten  years,  Renan),  but  is  generally  held  to  nave  been 
appreciable,  chiefly  owing  to  the  difference  of  tradition  *  in  Lk  23,  24 

*  True  to  his  historical  function,  the  writer  did  not  represent  the  early  organisation, 
however,  as  a  mature  and  official  system.  It  is  impossible  to  make  sense  of  DB,  i.  82 
(last  two  sentences),  and  the  remark  upon  the  next  page — "No  object  could  be  gained  by 
the  representation  which  is  given  of  its  form  and  character" — betrays  a  deficient  grasp 
of  historical  criticism.     Consult  Seufert,  Ursp,  u,  Bedeut,  d.  ApostolcUeSj  pp.  77-95. 

2  As  even  Blass  admits  in  ver.  5  (as  on  8*) :  quae  sequuntur  etiam  magis  quam 
priora  irpt^ftTtMvg  narrata  sunt,  non  IrvftKSt,  On  the  moral  apologues  and  sus- 
piciously  unhistorical  elements  in  Ac  1-5,  cp.  Holtzmann,  HC,  i.  pp.  810-340, 
and  Ramsay,  SPTy  pp.  867-372;  generally,  Clemen,  Qkron,  pp.  17-28,  with 
the  authorities  there  cited,  and  Mc6i£fert's  sensible  and  masterly  treatment. 

s  After  kmaJ^mg  D  adds  the  needless  but  congenial  words,  xiym  Zrt  tMi  imr 
i  xpirrU  i  vlif  rw  0i«v,  H  •Z  f*ixxu  jr«r  {«>-h)  i  tU^fJug  uptHf^au.  "  Victoria  verbi  Dei, 
Paulus  Romae,  apex  evangelil"  (Bengel). 

^Acts  1  represents  a  fuller  and  later  development  of  the  resorreotion-  and 
ascension-stories,  which  apparently  did  not  come  mto  the  writer's  hands  until  the 
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and  Ac  1.  However,  we  do  not  possess  any  evidence  which  enables  a 
calculation  like  this  to  be  made  with  much  accuracy.  At  any  rate,  80-85 
A.D.  is  the  terminus  a  quo.  After  that  period  Acts  was  finally  composed. 
The  main  considerations  which  indicate  its  period  are  twofold,  (a)  One 
is  the  incipient  "  Catholicism  "  ^  of  the  ideas  and  institutions  in  the 
writing,  as  in  Clem.  Rom.  Acts  stands  little  nearer  to  the  events  which 
it  records,  than  the  third  gospel  to  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  writer,  a 
Oentile  Christian,  is  at  some  distance  from  them,  viewing  retrospectively 
the  earlier  conflicts  which  have  subsided  into  the  more  settlea  state  of 
agreement  and  consolidation  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  This  would 
naturally  point  to  the  closing  decades  of  the  century.  A  growth  lies 
behind  the  author,  and  with  tne  help  of  written  sources  he  sets  himself  to 
trace  that  growth  for  the  purpose  of  edifying  his  contemporaries  and 
throwing  bght  upon  the  status  quo.  (b)  The  other  feature  is,  as  already 
noted,  the  tone  and  feeling  of  the  church  toward  the  State,  which  has  been 
rightly  held  to  be  incompatible  with  a  date  much  posterior  to  the  Flavian 
regime.  On  the  ground  of  this  evident  endeavour  ^  to  exhibit  Chris- 
tianity in  association  with  the  Empire,  and  to  indicate  it  as  an  innocent 
r^igious  movement,  Ramsay  argues  with  great  force  that  the  third 
gospel  was  composed  before  (and  finished  in)  79-81,  immediately  after 
which  the  Acts  was  written.  This  is,  however,  to  be  too  precise,  and 
there  is  no  ground  for  his  further  suggestion  that  the  book  was  left 
incomplete  owing  to  Luke's  martyrdom  under  Domitian  (SPTy  pp.  23, 
386  f. ;  %o,  for  different  reasons,  Spitta).  After  Hilgenfeld  (95-100  A.D.X 
Mangold  (-Bleek)  selected  the  oq^inning  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  Reuss  (pp.  296-310)  its  Gist  quarter ;  Eeim  chose  a  slightly 
earlier  period,  80-90  a.d.  (i.  63),  but  Wendt  (-Meyer)  has  recently 
gone  back  to  95-100.  Bleek  and  Kenan,^  f  ollowea  by  Dr.  Sanday,  come 
down  even  as  far  as  c.  80  (so  Adeney,  BIy  p.  345,  and  Bartlet,  AA^  pp.  511), 
Headlam  {DB,  I  pp.  29,  30)  and  Zahn  (Einl.  ii.  pp.  424-439)  to  c.  75, 
or  to  "  a  period  shortly  after  70." 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  the  preposterous  idea  (Euseb.  HE^  n.  22) 
that  the  book  was  written  contemporaneously  with  orjust  after  (vide 
Blass,  Proleff.  §  2)  the  events  recorded  at  its  close.^  Those  only  who 
find  the  autnoPs  silence  upon  Paul's  death  unaccountable  if  he  wrote 

gospel  was  publlBhed.  Otherwise  the  inconsistencies  are  quite  incredible.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  [fforae  Synopt.  pp.  140-161)  infers  that  a  considerable  interval  elapsed 
between  the  two  books,  on  account  of  the  differences  in  vocabulary  and  phraseology. 

1  '*Nicht  Paulus  inrd  judaisirt,  nioht  Petms  paulinisirt,  sondem  Paolus  nnd 
Petms  lucanisirt  d.  h.  katholisirt "  (JtOicher) :  **  Der  Verfuser  hat  nioht  tendenzids 
den  Petms  paulinisiert  und  den  Paulus  petrinisiert ;  er  hat  vielmehr  heiden  Aposteln 
seine  eigene  christlichen  Gedanken.  die  Anschauungen  des  Heidenchristenthums 
der  nach-apostolischen  Zeit  geliehen  '  (Wendt). 

>So  Sch&fer:  ''Die  Apgeschichte  ist  keine  Geschichte  d.  app.  sondem  eine 
Apologie  des  Kirche  "  (1890). 

'  So  Lea  ApMreSj  pp.  xi.  f. ,  but  cp.  Les  ^vangilesj  chap,  xix.,  for  a  later  date,  c  100. 

^So  L.  Schultze  {HancUmch  der  theolog,  Wissenschaften,  Band  L  Abth.  2, 
p.  74  f.),  Rendall  {Acts,  1897),  Barde  {Oomm.  sw  Us  Actes,  pp.  608-583),  and  R  B. 
Rackham  {JTS,  Oct.  1899,  pp.  76-87).  That  Acts  could  have  been  written 
at  the  close  of  the  two  years'  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  (Ao  28^)  is  a  pre- 
critical  theory  which  rests  on  sentimental  or  subjective  grounds,  and  is  only  ten- 
able when  the  phenomena  both  of  Acts  and  of  the  third  gospel  are  ignored  (as 
by  Schiffer,  Evrd.  p.  290  f.),  or  minimised.  At  this  time  of  day  one  must  bo 
excused  firom  discussing  the  merits  of  a  hypothesis  which  involves  the  composition 
of  the  third  ^pel  some  nine  or  ten  years  buore  (!]  the  crisis  of  a.d.  70.  Knowling 
seems  to  incline  to  Blass's  position  (BobOT,  ii  S4-oo).  in  a  learned  and  candid  edition 
which  reflects  the  conservative  standpoint.     Othenrise  Gross,  Escp.  Ti.  xiL  334  f. 
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after  that  event,  are  obliged  to  take  up  a  position  wMch  does  violence  to 
all  considerations  of  its  standpoint  ana  literary  relations.  Hardly 
more  ground  exists  for  a  deep  second-century  date.  The  older  Tiibingen 
school  en  masse^  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  pragmatic  tendencies,  put  the 
Acts  under  Trajan  or  Hadrian  ^  Zeller-Overbeck,  ii.  pp.  267-284,  and 
Hausrath).  Pfleiderer,  like  S.  Davidson  (INT,  ii.  pp.  76-176),  still  is 
imable  to  find  its  period  of  composition  earlier  than  110-120  a.d.  (Urc. 
pp.  613-614),  and  he  is  followed  as  usual  by  Martineau  (Seat  of  Authority, 
p.  257).  But  this  is  scarcely  justified,  though  Rovers  (Nieuw-test  Letter- 
kunde,  1888,  pp.  205,  206)  and  Schmiedel  still  (EBi,  i.  pp.  49,  50)  hold 
to  105  (110)-130  A.D.  Jiilicher.  while  he  rejects  the  Lucan  authorship 
{EM,  pp.  344  f.)  of  this  "  ideal  church  history,"  will  not  go  further  down 
than  100-105  a.d.  Similarly,  in  the  main,  Holtzmann  {HO,  i.  p.  5)  and 
Weizacker ;  while,  like  Gfrorer,  Schleiermacher,  and  Keim.  McQiffert 
(AAf  pp.  348  f.,  437  f .)  places  the  book  in  Domitian's  reign,  as  does  Loning 
{Gemeinde-  Verfassvm^,  p.  62)  with  J.  R^ville  {Lee  originee  de  V^piscopcUy  i.  pp. 
43,  44:  previous  to  pastorals),  and  Bacon,  INT,  p.  229.  The  epistle  of  Clem. 
Bom.  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  terminue  ad  quern;  but  while  the  resem- 
blances are  striking  (cp.  the  similar  use  of  Ps  89'^  LXX  in  Ac  13**  and 
CR  18S  Ac20««  =  CR2S  Ac  1"  =  CR  5*-  0,  they  do  not  decisively  prove 
dependence  either  wav.  So  far  as  later  literary  connections  are  con- 
cerned, the  question  of  the  date  of  Acts  is  left  practically  open. 

From  the  standpoint  of  modem  realism  it  would  no  doubt  be  more 
satisfactory  to  have  had  Acts  roimded  off  with  an  account  of  Paul's 
martyr  death.  But  to  expect  such  a  finals  is  to  mistake  the  whole 
current  of  the  book.  The  author's  silence  upon  Paul's  death  almost 
certainly  means  that  the  apostle  was  condemned  by  the  Roman 
authorities,  or  that  the  Christian  church  had— by  the  end  of  the  first 
century — ^lost  all  definite  knowledge  of  how  and  when  he  died  ;  a  con- 
clusion which  is  corroborated  by  the  vague  allusions  in  Clem.  Rom. 
Yet  even  had  he  known  the  details  of  the  apostle's  death,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  writer  should  have  added  them.  The  taste  for  details 
of  Christian  martyrdom  was  a  later  growth.  Besides,  Acts  is  not  a 
biography  of  Paul,  but  a  sketch  of  the  early  church  in  its  development 
through  the  jars  and  problems  and  energies  of  the  early  apostles  to 
its  culminating  hold  upon  Rome.  And  as  the  author  does  not  give  even 
a  full  sketch  of  Paul's  previous  career,  it  is  not  uncharacteristic  of  him  to 
stop  short  of  that  tragic  event  which  followed  the  two  years'  residence 
in  ttome.  As  writer  and  readers  probabljr  were  aware  of  the  general  fact 
of  Paul's  death,  the  former  had  as  little  interest  in  telling  it  as  in  sup- 
pressing it,  particularly  as  it  contradicted  the  general  purport  of  ms 
*  volume.  Possibly,  too,  Nero's  treatment  of  Paul  was  silently  omitted 
as  a  deplorable  exception  to  the  normal  policy  of  the  State.  As  for  the 
apostle^  career  at  the  close,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  belief  of  the  author  of 
Acts  (20**\  Paul  never  revisited  Asia  Minor — a  proposition  which  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  tradition  underlying  the  "pastoral"  letters. 
Zahn's  attempt  to  prove  that  ovKiri  is  not  equivalent  to  ov  iraXiv,  and 
that  the  partmg  was  for  long,  but  not  necessarily  for  ever,  is  a  bit  of 
special  pleading  {EM.  i.  pp.  444,  445)  which  evades  the  plain  force  of 
tnis  passage,  just  as  the  conventional  ecclesiastical  exegesis  shrinks  from 
Mt  1**.  The  usage  of  ovKiri  in  Jo  16^°-  ^'  is  no  parallel,  as  there  the 
context  carefully  explains  the  meaning.  Ac  20*^  is  more  than  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  speaker.  It  is  obviously  a  tragic  fact,  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  historian  (20*^). 
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For  Uie  recent  hypotheses  on  the  composite  origin  of  the  book,  cp.  below 
in  the  Appendix.  Tnese  do  not  seriously  affect  tne  Question  of  its  date  as 
a  literary  unity ;  nor  does  the  ingenious  theory  of  Blass,  according  to 
which  our  Codex  Bezae  (in  Acts)  was  a  first  rough  draft  (R)  of  the 
work  whose  later  and  revised  form  (A)  is  extant  in  our  present  Acts. 
The  latter  text  is  condensed,  the  Western  text  much  fuller.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  in  Blass's  view,  that  Luke,  being  a  poor  man,  would  be  obliged 
to  do  his  own  copying  j  and  in  writing  out  a  copy  of  his  work  for 
Theophilus  he  would  naturally  feel  the  tendency,  common  to  such 
situations,  to  abbreviate,  or  to  omit  here  and  there  clauses  and  para- 
graphs. Even  if  this  were  so,  the  double  recension  would  be  practically 
synchronous. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  relative  position  of  Acts  in  the  series  of  NT 
documents  lies  between  Luke's  gospel  and  the  fourth  gospel,  earlier 
at  any  rate  than  the  pastonJs,  and  possibly  somewhere  in  the  last  quarter 
or  even  in  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century  a.d.    Hamack  (Chron. 

Ep.  246-250)  inclines  to  the  period  80-93 ;  similarly,  but  with  hesitation, 
ightfoot  Smith^B  Die,  B^  (1893),  L  pp.  25-42.  At  aU  events,  it  cannot  be 
eanier.  If  Josephus  ^  is  used  in  Acts,  the  latter's  date  would  be  of  course 
subsequent  to  93-94  a.d.  The  proofs  of  such  an  indebtedness,  however, 
are  not  convincing,  and  have  not  yet  been  established  with  certainty. 
Evidence  for  its  use  by  Clem.  Rom.  is  unfortunately  as  indecisive.  At  the 
other  extreme  there  is  even  less  evidence  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  the 
book — like  the  8th  book  of  Thucydides — was  left  unfinished  at  its  author's 
death,  or  that  the  book  ended  because  at  the  moment  of  its  completion  (c  62) 
the  writer  had  no  more  to  tell.  This  is  a  pure  guess,  wnich  depends 
upon  the  further  hypothesis,  equally  incapable  of  proof,  that  the  author 
intended  to  write  a  full  account  of  Paul's  life  so  far  as  he  knew  it. 
Similarly,  the  failure  to  notice  Peter's  residence  at  Rome  (IP  5^'),  sup- 
posing tnat  his  letter  was  known  to  the  author  of  Acts,  is  explicable 
enougn  when  we  remember  that  the  fact  probably  fell  outside  the  time- 
limits  of  the  history,  even  if  it  were  granted  that  ne  would  have  cared  to 
mention  it  or  Peter^s  death  at  all. 

ni>on  the  other  side,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Pauline  letters  did 
not  form  a  source  for  Acts,  this  makes  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  first- 
century  date, as  after  90  a.d. — to  judge  from  Uie  sub-apostolic  literature — 
the  knowledge  of  these  letters  l>ecame  widespread.  The  point  is  still 
in  dispute.  But  upon  the  whole  Acts  does  not  show  any  definite  traces 
of  the  Pauline  epistles  such  as  are  plentiful  in  Barnabas,  Ignatius, 
etc.  The  main  reason  for  adopting  this  view  is  the  total  silence  of 
Acts  upon  the  Pauline  epistles,  even  at  points  where  their  mention 
would  have  been  natural,  or  where  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  their 
contents  would  have  either  prevented  the  historian  from  misconceiving'  the 
situation,  or  given  him  a  fuller  narrative  (see  the  ample  evidence  collected 
by  Zahn,  EinL  iL  p.  408  f.).     The  autnor  of  Acts  might  indeed  have 

1  On  the  relation  of  Josephus  to  the  NT  senerally  and  Acts  in  particnlar,  cp.  above, 
p.  271,  and  Clemen's  fall  note  {Chron,  pp.  6*8-69).  Like  Wendt,  the  latter  is  disposed 
to  assume  that  the  editor  of  Acts  was  acquaint^  with  Josephus  (cp.  also  SK,  1895, 
p.  839  f.).  On  the  other  hand,  Ramsay's  arguments  are  very  damaging  to  such  a 
theory  {iVas  Christ  horn  at  Bethlehem  ?  jpp,  251-259),  and  Enowling  has  some  acute 
objections  in  £xOT,  ii.  pp.  80-84.    So  J:  A.  Cross,  £xp.  Ti,  xi.  pp.  538-540. 

3  To  the  author  of  Acts  as  to  Justin  Martyr  it  seems  the  prerogative  of  the 
Twelve  to  be  the  primary  channel  for  God's  mission  to  the  world.  Both  writers 
reproduce  this  conventional  idea,  though  the  original  Pauline  sources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  former  must  have  pointed  to  a  rather  aifferent  conception  of  affairs. 
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known  Paul's  letters.  There  is  nothing  in  his  age  or  situation  that  we 
know  of,  to  have  prevented  such  an  acquaintance.  But,  so  far  as  the 
contents  of  Acts  permit  us  to  judge,  the  evidence  negative  and  positive 
alike  tells  aeainst  any  serious  literary  use  of  the  apostle's  writings. 
Such  knowleage  of  Paul's  movements  as  the  hook  contains  was  probably 
drawn  either  from  written  sources,  like  the  we-joumal,  or  from  oral 
traditions;  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  latter  may  have  included 
Paul's  own  reminiscences.  Hamack  (Uhron.  p.  248  f -X  Zahn  (op,  ctt, ),  Weiss. 
Felten,  Schmidt,  Julicher,  McGiffert,  Bartlet,  Knowlinff,  Wendt,  and 
Sabatier  (in  an  essay  published  in  the  Biblioth^que  de  l*£cole  ae$  hautes  kude$y 
Sciences  religieusesy  i.  1889,  p.  202  f.),  besides  adherents  of  Steck's  theory 
(ZSchZy  1890,  153  f.),  substantially  ta^e  up  this  position,  that  the  Pauline 
letters  do  not  form  a  source  for  Acts.  It  is  naturally  axiomatic  for  the 
recent  school  who  re^rd  the  latter  as  the  basis  for  the  former.  Other- 
wise, one  must  imagine  that  Acts  presupposes  and  is  meant  to  illuminate 
the  episUes  {e,g,  Bamsay,  SPT^  p.  385),  a  position  which  is  not  very  tenable 
in  face  of  recent  critical  developments.  In  fact,  when  the  aim  of  Acts  is 
rightlv  conceived,  the  alternative  is  either  (i)  to  suppose  that  the  author 
knew  but  had  largely  forgotten  Paul's  epistles;  or  to  admit  (ii.)  that  the  book 
silently  contradicts  them,  going  upon  its  own  independent  and  erroneous 
road.  The  former  is  hardly  credible,  least  of  aU  when  the  author  is  held  to 
be  Luke,  Paul's  companion  and  the  diligent  investigator  who  wrote  the 
third  gospel.  Nor  can  Overbeck's  intermediate  suggestion  be  accepted, 
that  the  author  knew  the  extant  Pauline  epistles,  but  never  employed 
them  as  sources  for  his  work.  Such  a  procedure  would  argue  a  far  from 
^intense  interest  in  Paul  and  Paulinism"  (Overbeck-Zeller,  L  64). 
More  logical  and  natural  would  be  (ii.)  the  latter  hypothesis,  whicn 
practicaUy  formed  a  postulate  of  the  older  Tubingen  critics  (so  still 
Schmiedel,  EBiy  i.  pp.  42.  43),  and  is  still  held  by  several  (e.g.  Jacob- 
sen,  Clemen,  and  Spitta)  analysts  of  Acts,  as  well  as  by  others 
(Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer,  and  Weizsacker  in  particular)  from  a  different 
standpoint  Such  a  hvpothesis  of  course  indefinitelv  lowers  one's 
estimate  of  the  author's  historicity  and  trustworthiness,  but  at  any  rate 
it  does  more  justice  to  the  facts  of  all  the  writings  concerned  tham  the 
'^supplementary"  hypothesis  above  alluded  to  (cp.  Schulze,  SK^  1900, 
pp.  119-124,  on  Ac  20*®^*),  if  any  literary  relation  is  to  be  presupposed. 

The  recent  expansion  of  the  church  in  the  years  60-80  naturidly 
produced  an  unwonted  and  growing  self-consciousness.  If  the  gospels 
witness  to  her  intense  practical  desire  for  possessing  some  hii^ncal 
basis  of  the  faith  in  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus,  the  book  of  Acts  affords 
evidence  that  this  reflective  and  retrospective  attitude  extended  to  the 
province  of  her  own  history  —  which  was  indeed  viewed  as  a  natural 
continuation  of  Christ's  activity  (Ac  1^*).  In  the  last  quarter  of  t^e 
century  it  is  plain  that  this  interest  in  herself  had  deepened.  An 
eagerness  to  taxe  cognisance  of  the  past  was  abroad  throughout  the 
church.  The  book  of  Acts,  one  mav  be  sure,  was  no  mere  j&ti  (Teeprit. 
Its  characteristics — even  the  pro-Koman  and  anti- Jewish  tendencies, 
as  the  gospel  of  Peter  indicates — are  not  those  of  an  isolated  thinker 
who  occupied  a  novel  or  independent  standpoint.  The  composition 
of  the  work  was  prompted,  just  as  its  character  was  laigely  determined, 
by  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and  that  spirit  included  the  tendencv  to 
look  back  and  inquire  into  those  processes  and  crises  through  which 
the  church  had  reached  her  present  and  fairly  definite  condition,  into 
the  origin  of  her  organisation,  institutions,  and  doctrines,  her  relation 
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to  OT  propliecj  and  contemporary  Judaism,^  her  attitude  under  per- 
secutions and  towards  errors,  ner  debt  to  the  twelve  apostles  '  and  early 
leaders,  and  in  genenJ  the  bases  and  guarantees  which  the  status  quo 
towards  the  dose  of  the  first  century  possessed,  in  the  acts  and 
authority  of  the  primitive  community.  To  the  feeling  of  historical 
sympathv  with  this  creative  and  heroic  age,  as  well  as  to  the  sources 
with  which  the  author  worked,  is  due  the  attractive  element  of  the  book. 
*'  Les  Ades  des  ApStreSf  expression  de  ce  premier  61an  de  la  conscience 
chr^tienne,  sont  un  livre  de  joie,  d'ardeur  sereine.  Depuis  les  poemes 
hom^i<|ues,  on  n'avait  pas  vu  d'oeuvre  pleine  de  sensations  aussi  fraiches. 
Une  bnse  matinale,  une  odeur  de  mer,  p^^tre  tout  le  livre.  Ce  f  ut  la 
seconde  po^e  du  christianisme.  Le  lac  de  Tib^riade  et  sea  barques  de 
pildieurs  avaient  foumi  la  premiere  "  (Benan). 

Gathering  up  the  various  traces  and  tendencies  which  have  been 
already  indicateo,  we  mav  say  that  the  period  to  which  the  book  is  with 
mat  probability  to  be  referred,  is  the  middle  period  of  Domitian*s  rei^.* 
The  mstory  then  becomes  an  implicit  apology  for  the  Christian  faith. 
The  author  intends  to  show  by  his  picture  of  early  church  history  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  Roman  officials  to  the  Pauline  generation,  their 
recognition  and  protection  of  Paul,  the  emancipation  of  Christianity 
from  its  primitive  Judaic  surroundings  ^note  tne  weighty  repetition, 
13^^  18*^  19*),  as  well  as  its  imperiiu  aim.  It  is  written  in  view  of 
Imperial  interference  and  Judaistic  propaganda.  Against  both  of  these 
contemporary  currents  the  writer  seeks  to  vindicate  the  innocence,  in- 
dependence, and  superiority  of  the  Christian  faith.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
supreme  interest  in  his  mind  is  religious.  Writing  for  a  generation 
which  had  only  memories  of  the  great  apostles  who  nad  laid  here  and 
there  the  foundations  of  their  churcn,  he  aimed  at  establishing  their  faith 
by  a  transcript  of  the  stages  through  which — as  it  appeared  to  him — the 
living  spirit  of  Jesus  had  achieved  this  result.^ 

1  Acts,  like  the  other  NT  writiogs  after  70  A.D.,  points  to  the  developing  self- 
conscioasneBs  of  the  church  along  two  lines,  (i.)  The  detachment  of  the  Christian 
society  from  the  outward  and  ancestral  firamework  of  Judaism  gave  a  new  sense  of 
fireedom,  of  the  church's  right  and  need  of  self-government,  of  its  prospects  and  career 
as  Qod  8  kingdom.  (iL )  The  rivalry  of  J  ndaism  brought  to  light  with  increasing  clear- 
ness the  Divine  mission  of  the  church.  While  it  compelled  Christians  to  vindicate 
their  OT  prerogatives  and  right  of  succession,  it  opened  to  them  a  truer  insight  into  the 
eternal  purpose  of  Gk>d  which  was  to  find  its  fulfilment  through  Jesus  Christ  among 
Christiims.  These  ideas  constitute  the  dominant  tendency  under  which  Acts 
was  composed.  It  was  an  attempt  not  so  much  to  justify  the  (Gentile  Christianity 
of  the  author  and  his  time,  which  was  already  on  the  way  to  Catholicism,  as  to  justify 
an  existing  and  incipient  stage  of  Catholicism  which  was  _practically  equivalent  to 
Qentile  Christianity.    Cp.  Eattenbusch,  das  Apost,  SyniboL  ii.  494  f. 

<  Hamack,  BD.  i.  pp.  158  f . ,  218  f .  The  words  of  4»  (r*?  Zl  wXiMi  rS,  mrrtuUmn  %f 
nmfit'm  mc)  ^i;;^^  fjua)  **  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  motto  for  the  book  "  (Schmiedel). 
And  how  suggestive  is  the  fact  that  the  author  of  a  gospel  wrote  as  its  natural  seouel 
an  apostolic  uistory  1   See  Bacon's  excellent  treatment  of  both  books  {INT,  pp.  218  f. ) 

s  On  the  recrudescence  of  persecution  under  the  "  timid  and  inhuman  Domitian,** 
cp.  Benan,  Les  AvangiUs,  chaps,  xii.,  xiv. :  and  below,  pp.  460,  461. 

^  Hence,  e,g,f  the  absorption  in  Paul  which  marks  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  It 
is  his  arrival,  not  that  of  the  gospel,  in  Borne  that  forms  the  apex  of  the  history. 
Christianity  had  preceded  him  there,  but  that  is  not  the  book^  concern.  To  the 
writer  (or  writers)  of  the  sources,  especially  of  the  we-joumal,  Paul  was  intereiting 
as  a  personality.  Memory  and  affection  bound  him  to  them.  But  to  the  editor  of 
the  book  Paul  was  chiefly  a  type  of  the  Christianity  which  existed  around  him  and 
his  readers.  The  apostles  represented  their  faith  in  its  original  Jewish  correctness, 
in  its  ultimate  superiority,  iu  its  rightful  vindication  beft>re  the  Boman  authorities, 
and  especially  in  Its  IMvine  sanction  and  impulse  ftnr  universal  diffusion. 
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As  a  hiBtorical  document,  not  merely  for  the  period  ^  76-100  but 
directly  for  much  within  the  age  of  which  it  treats,  Acts  is  a  most 
serviceable  and  invaluable  writing.  For  many  parts  of  the  apostolic  age 
the  author  apparently  possessed  no  sources  and  had  access  to  few  traditions. 
The  result  is  that  some  parts  are  omitted,  while  in  elaborating  others  he 
seems  again  to  present  a  record  at  variance  with  the  traits  preserved  in  PauFs 
epistles.  Yet  even  with  the  caps,  deviations^  and  contradictions  of  this 
historv,  it  serves  often  as  a  useful  outline  for  historical  research,  providing 
materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  events  and  ideas  which  otherwise 
would  remain  even  more  dim  than  they  now  are.  As  Resch,  I  think,  has 
somewhere  observed  with  considerable  truth,  apart  from  the  "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  the  epistolary  literature  of  the  NT  would  be  like  a  book  sealed 
with  seven  seals.  One  may  well  admit  this,  without  denying  at  the  same 
time  that  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity  there  are  several  points 
where  the  narrative,  when  inf erentiallv  gathered  from  the  Pauline  letters, 
gains  in  clearness  and  consistency  as  Acts  is  either  set  aside  or  regarded 
as  a  secondary  source.    [Mommsen,  ZNW^  1901,  p.  87  f.] 

The  following  analysis  has  been  adapted  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Turner's 
artide  (D£,  L  pp.  412  f.,  <Hhe  picture  is  cut  up,  as  it  were,  into  six  panels, 
each  labelled  with  a  general  summary  of  progress  "). 

1  Note  the  presence  of  such  elements  as  these  in  the  contemporary  situation : 
(1.)  a  ooncfliatcry  tendency  towards  emphasis  upon  harmony  and  agreement  as  notes 
of  the  earlier  development  (cp.  Ephesians,  and  the  sopremacy  of  toe  Twelve  in  the 
Apocalypse,  where  Paul  is  absolutely  i^ored,  even  in  his  famous  sphere  at  Ephesus) ; 
(iL )  a  disposition  to  smooth  over  primitive  conflicts  in  the  interests  of  a  later  generation 
which  would  not  he  edified  by  their  recital ;  (iiL)  the  existence  of  errorists  and  in- 
cipient officialism  (0.^.,  especially  Ac  20««  =  Pastorals  and  Apoc  2-d,  2^-^)  in  the 
Asiatic  communities;  (iv.)  the  blurred  reflection  (in  the  Pauline  speeches,  as  in 
1  Pet.)  of  Paul's  ideas  upon,  cg,^  Christ's  redemption,  Israel's  destiny,  the  spiritual 
life,  the  charismata,  his  independent  apostolate,  etc. ;  besides  (v.)  the  less  restrained 
handlingof  stories  such  as  those  told  in  Ac  1^'^  etc.  On  the  latter  passage,  see  Prof. 
Bendel  Harris  {AJT,  July,  1900,  pp.  490-518),  who  attempts  to  show  that  behind 
it,  and  even  behind  tne  corresponding  story  in  Mt  27''-,  tnere  lay  in  the  primitive 
tradition  a  legendary  acconnt  of  the  death  of  Judas,  modelled  upon  the  tale  of  a 
similar  fete  suffured  by  Nadan,  the  traitorous  nephew  of  Ahikar.  The  taste  for  such 
heightened  anecdotes  naturally  rose  in  proportion  as  their  original  nucleus  receded 
in  tradition.  It  is  more  noticeable  in  Acts  than  in  the  synoptic  gospels  (cp.  above, 
pp.  17-18 ;  also,  for  other  instances  of  naively  realistic  exj^ressions  of  religious  truth 
hi  primitive  Christianity,  Gnnkel's  die  Witkwngen  des  heUigen  Oeistes,^  pp.  47-49) ; 
though,  even  in  the  pictured  pages  of  the  former  book,  few  sections  would  deserve  a 
verdict  as  severe  as  that  pronounced  by  Dr.  Harris  on  the  Judas-legends :  "  in  any 
case,  the  value  of  the  early  Christian  traditions  with  regard  to  the  death  of  the 
traitor  is  reduced  almost  to  sero."  {Story  qf  Afyijfar,  pp.  Ixiii-lxv:  "We  need  not 
be  surprised  if  Ahi^sr  should  furnish  the  key  to  the  genesis  of  the  Judas  le^nds," 
cp.  Cheyne,  EBi,  ii.  2627.  whose  article  is  rather  disfigured,  however,  by  ooniectural 
emendations  of  the  text.^  That  the  anthor  of  Acta  stood  in  an  honest  and  simple 
attitude  to  the  facts  whicn  he  wished  to  narrate,  we  need  not  question.  His  inten- 
tions are  as  excellent  as  is  the  general  result  of  his  effort  'Thus  he  refrains  from 
introducing  into  his  narrative  of  the  primitive  church  the  later  Trinitarian  formula 
of  baptism  (Mt  28^^^),  just  as  in  the  third  gospel  he  permits  no  reference  to  the  sin 
of  polytheism  (so  common  in  the  epistles),  since  that  did  not  form  a  sin  of  Christ's 
circle  in  Judaea,  or  to  the  prc-existence-idea  of  Christ's  person.  Evidences  of  this 
historic  sense  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  (cp.  p.  268,  n.  2).  But  all  this  only 
illustrates  more  vividly  the  inferior  elements  ("misconceptions  and  l^endary 
deposits,"  Beyschlag,  NTTh,  L  801,  ii.  6)  in  the  materials  at  his  disposal,  his  own 
inadequacy  at  several  points  to  the  task  of  exhibiting  the  course  of  events,  and  the 
tendency  which  operated  in  his  mind.  The  last-named  is  as  marked  in  Acts  as  in 
the  Eumenides,  An  undivided  church  drawn  from  divided  humanity  forms  the 
pride  and  topic  of  Ephesians,  Acts,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
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It  is  certain  that  in  the  second  part  the  person  and  fortunes  of  Paal  are 
supremely  prominent,  bat  it  is  just  as  plain  that  upon  the  whole  ''Acts"  is 
intended  to  describe  something  other  than  the  life  of  Paul.  The  author 
regards  Paul  as  the  representative  of  the  cause  which  he  himself  is  advocat- 
ing, namely,  the  Gentile  Christian  church  of  his  own  day,  and  he  wishes  to 
describe  how  this  church  came  to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  Empire, 
irresistibly.  In  his  representation  of  the  history,  he  has  no  animus  against 
Jewish  Christianity,  far  less  against  Peter  or  James.  What  he  is  absorbed  in 
is  the  breach  with  Judaism,  for  in  Judaism  he  sees  the  real  opponent  of 
Christianity.  I  cannot  understand  '*  Acts  "  except  as  a  defence  of  the 

Christian  religion  before  the  Gentiles  against  the  denunciation  of  the  Jews, 
which  is  meant  to  show  how  Christianity,  with  its  mission  to  the  world,  has 
proved  to  be  the  annulling  of  Judaism.  That  the  author  of  this  apologetic 
treatise,  written  about  the  close  of  the  first  century,  chooses  to  put  his  leading 
ideas  in  narrative  rather  than  in  argumentative  form,  is  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  He  was  in  no  sense  dealing  with  a  subject  that  was  generally  known, 
but  with  a  religion  just  in  the  bud.  Besides,  he  seems  to  have  held  the 
opinion  that  the  best  way  to  know  things  is  to  know  their  origin  and  develop- 
ment. The  result  is,  that  the  general  view  of  Christianity  adopted  by  this 
author  brings  him  and  his  composition  really  nearer  to  the  apologists  than  to 
the  writings  of  PauL — J*  Weiss. 
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IM*    L  Origin  of  ehumeh  at  Jerusaloin  i 

preaching  of  Peter. 

double  impriflonment  of  Peter 

and  John : 
miracles  of  Peter : 
appointment  of  seven. 

6^        Summary. 

6^-9*^   ii.  Kxtensien  of  church  through 
PaJcctino  I  preaching  of  Peter 

and  Stephen : 
persecution  of  church : 
acts  of  Philip :  Simon  Magus : 
conversion  of  SauL 
Q**         Summary. 

9*^12^  iii.  Kxtcnclon  of  church  to  Antiocht 

preaching  of  Peter : 
acts  of  Peter : 

churcli  founded  at  Antioch : 
Herod's  persecution :   Peter  in 
prison. 
12**         Summary. 

12^-16^  iv.  Kxtoncion  of  church  through 

Asia.    Minori     preaching   of 

Paul  and  BamacMts : 
Cyprus:  Elymas: 
Asia  Minor : 

Council  at  Jerusalem. 

16'        Summary. 

16^-19^    y.  Kxtension  of  church  to  Kuropc  ( 

preaching  of  Paul : 
acts  of  Paul : 
Macedonia  and  Achaia. 
19*^        Sunmiary. 

19^-28*^  vL  Kxtonoloii  of  church  to  Romoi 

preaching  of  PauL 


Ephesus,   Macedonia,   Achaia, 

Asia  Minor : 
Paul    imprisoned :    Jerusalem 

and  Caesarea: 

Paul's  journey  to  Rome. 


28*^        Summary. 
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,  1  In  my  first  treatise,  0  Theopbilns,  I  wrote  of  all  that  Jesns  be^^an  botb 

2  to  do  and  to  teach  until  the  day  that  he  was  taken  up,  after  giving  com- 

3  mands  through  the  holy  Spirit  to  the  apostles  whom  he  had  chosen,  to 
whom  also  he  presented  himself  aUve  after  his  suffering  by  many  sure 
proofe,  appearing  to  them  daring  tortj  days  aad  speakij^  of  what  con- 

4  cemed  Clod's  reign.  Also,  as  he  ate  with  them,  he  charged  them  not  to 
withdraw  from  Jerusalem  but  to  await  what  the  Father  had  promised, 

5  about  which,  said  he,  "  I  have  taught  you ;  for  John  baptized  with  water, 
but  you  shall  be  baptized  with  the  holy  Spirit  not  many  days  after  this." 

6  So  when  they  had  gathered  together,  they  asked  him,  flftying> 
"  Lord,  is  this  the  time  when  thou  art  to  restore  the  royal  power  to  Israel  f" 

7  He  said  to  them,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or  seasons  which  the 

8  Father  has  appointed  by  his  own  authoriW.  But  you  shall  receive  power 
when  the  holy  Spirit  comes  upon  you,  and  you  shall  be  my  witnesses  both 
in  Jerusalem  ana  in  all  Judaea  and  Samaria  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth." 

9  And  on  saying  this  he  was  taken  up  while  they  looked  on,  and  a  cloud 

10  received  him  out  of  sight  And  as  he  went,  their  eyes  were  fixed  on 
heaven ;  meanwhile,  behold,  there  stood  beside  them  two  men  dressed  in 

11  white,  who  also  said,  "Men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  looking  to  heaven? 
This  Jesus  who  was  taken  up  from  you  to  heaven,  shall  come  just  in  the 

12  same  way  as  you  saw  him  go  to  heaven."  Then  they  tumeid  back  to 
Jerusalem  from  the  hill  called  "the  olive  -  orchard,"  which  is   near 

13  Jerusalem,  at  the  distance  of  a  sabbath-daVs  journey.  And  on  entering, 
they  went  up  into  the  upper  chamber  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
stay :  both  Peter  and  John  and  James  and  Andrew,  Philip  and  Thomas, 
Bartholomew  and  Matthew,  James  (the  son  of  Alphaeus^  and  Simon  (the 

14  zealot),  and  Judas  the  son  of  James.  All  these  men  witn  one  accord  gave 
themselves  to  prayer,  along  with  some  women  and  with  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus  and  with  his  brothers. 

15  And  in  these  days  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  brothers  (there 
was  a  throng  of  persons  together,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty^  and  said : 

16  "  Men  and  brothers,  that  scripture  had  to  be  fulfilled  whicn  the  holy 
Spirit  spoke  beforehand  througn  the  mouth  of  David,  with  regard  to  Judas 

17  wno  acted  as  guide  to  those  who  arrested  Jesus ;  for  he  became  one  of  our 

18  number  and  was  allotted  a  share  in  this  ministry.  This  man  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground,  then,  with  the  wages  of  his  iniq^uity ;  and  falling  face 
foremost,  he  burst  open  in  the  middle  and  all  his  bowels  pourea  out 

19  And  the  matter  became  known  to  all  the  residents  in  Jerusalem,  so  that 
in  their  la^uage  that  piece  of  ground  was  called  Akeldamach  (that  is, 

20  Ground  of  Blood).    For  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  psalms, 

Desolate  he  his  abode, 
And  let  none  inhabit  it: 
alflo^      His  office  of  overseer  let  another  take. 

4tS 
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21  So  of  the  men  who  have  been  our  companions  [daring  all  the  time 

22  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the 
baptism  of  John  down  to  the  day  that  he  was  taken  up  from  usl  one 

23  of  these  must  become  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection."  And  they 
brought  forward  two,  Joseph  called  Bar-Sabbas  (sumamed  Justus)  and 

24  Matthias ;  and  they  pravea,  saying,  *'  0  Lord,  who  knowest  all  hearts, 
do  Uiou  appoint  from  tnese  two  men  the  one  whom  thou  hast  chosen 

25  to  take  his  place  in  this  ministry  and  apoetleship  from  which  Judas 

26  turned  away  to  go  to  his  own  place."  And  they  cast  lots  for  them,  and 
the  lot  fell  on  Matthias,  and  he  was  assigned  his  position  with  the  eleven 
apostles. 

2  1       And  in  the  course  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  they  were  aU  gathered 

2  together.    And  suddenly  there  came  from  heaven  a  sound,  as  it  were  of  a 

3  rushing  violent  blast,  and  it  filled  the  whole  house  where  they  sat.    And 
there  appeared  to  them  tongues,  as  if  of  fire,  distributing  themselves ; 

4  and  a  tongue  sat  on  each  one  of  them.    And  they  were  all  hUed  with  the 
holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  talk  with  other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  granted 

5  them  utterance.  Now  there  were  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 

6  devout  men  from  every  nation  under  the  sky.    And  when  this  sound  was 
heard,  the  multitude  gathered  and  was  confounded,  for  each  man  heard 

7  them  talking  in  his  own  language.   And  they  were  amazed  and  astonished, 
saying,  *'  Look  I  are  they  not  aU  Galileans,  those  men  who  are  talking  f 

8  Then  now  is  it  that  each  one  of  us  hears  them  in  his  own  native  language  9 

9  Parthians  and  Medes  and  Elamitee,  and  the  residents  in  Mesopotamia,  in 

10  Judaea  and  Kappadocia,  in  Pontus  and  Asia,  in  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia, 
in  Egypt  and  the  districts  of  Libya  about  C^rend,  besides  visitors  from 

11  Rome,  Jews  as  well  as  proselytes,  Cretans  and  Arabians,  we  hear  these 

12  men  talking  in  our  tongues  of  the  nundeurs  of  Qod."  And  theywere  all 
amazed  and  completely  bewildered,  saying  one  to  another,  ^*What  can 

13  this  meant*    Others  said  with  a  sneer,  "Thev  are  filled  full  of  sweet 

14  wine."  But  Peter  stood  up  wiUi  the  eleven  and  raised  his  voice 
in  utterance  to  them : 

'<  Men  of  Judaea  and  all  ye  residents  in  Jerusalem,  be  this  known  to 

15  you,  and  attend  to  my  words :  these  men  are  not,  as  you  suppose,  drunk. 

16  It  is  only  the  third  hour  of  the  day !  No,  this  is  what  has  been  spoken 
through  the  prophet  Joel : 

17  And  it  thdul  he  in  the  last  dajs,  saith  Qod, 

ImllpouratU  of  my  SpirU  on  all  fleshy 
And  you/r  tons  and  yowr  aaugkten  ihaU  prophemf^ 
Yowr  yowng  mm  shall  tee  vieione^ 
Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams: 

18  Fea,  on  my  slaves  and  on  my  handmadds  vn  those  days 

I  will  fow  out  of  my  Spirit^ 
And  ihey  shaU  pn^pheey, 

19  And  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  shy  above 
And  signs  on  the  earth  below, 

BUxM  and  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke: 

20  The  swn  shall  be  ehangea  into  darkness^ 
And  the  moon  into  bloody 

Ere  the  Lord^s  great  day  eofne,^ 

21  And  it  shall  be  that  whoever  shaU  call  ufon  (he  Lord?$  name  lAoU  he 

sa/ved. 

1  Omitting  •«}  S«fw9. 
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22  Men  of  Israel^  listen  to  these  woixls : — Jesus  the  Nazarene,  a  man 
accredited  to  you  from  Qod  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs  which 
God  performed  by  him  in  your  midst,  even  as  you  yourselves  know : 

23  this  man,  who  was  betrayed  in  the  deliberate  purpose  and  foreknowledge 

24  of  God,  you  nailed  up  and  slew  by  the  hand  of  wicked  men.  But  Grod 
raised  him  by  loosenmg  the  pangs  of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible 

25  for  him  to  be  confined  by  it.    For  David  says  in  reference  to  him : 

1  saw  the  Lord  before  my  face  always. 
For  he  is  at  my  right  hand  that  J  be  not  shaken.  . 

26  There/ore  my  heaJrt  is  glad^ 

And  my  tongvs  rejoices, 
Yea,  and  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope : 
For  ihou  wilt  not  forsake  my  soul  in  HadeSf 

27  Nor  suffer  thy  holy  one  to  see  corruption, 

28  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of  life, 

Thou  shaUfill  me  vnth  delight  in  thy  presence, 

29  Men  and  brothers,  I  can  speak  to  you  frankly  about  the  patriarch  David : 

30  he  died  and  was  buried,  and  his  tomb  is  with  us  to  this  oay.  Well,  as  he 
was  a  prophet,  and  knew  that  God  hcul  stoom  to  him  by  oath  that  from  the 

Zl  fruit  of  his  loins  he  would  seat  someone  upon  his  throne,  he  spoke  with 
foresight  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Christ,  declaring  that  he  was  not  for- 

32  saken  in  Hades  nor  did  his  flesh  see  corruption.    This  Jesus,  God  raised ;  a 

33  fact  of  which  we  are  all  witnesses.  Uplifted  then  by  God's  ri^ht  hand, 
and  having  received  from  the  Father  the  promised  holy  Spirit,  he  has 

34  poured  th£  out,  as  you  see  and  hear.  For  David  did  not  go  up  into  the 
heavens ;  he  says  himself, 

The  Lord  said  to  my  Lord:  'Sit  at  my  right  hand^ 

35  Till  I  make  thine  enemies  a  footstool  for  thy  feet,* 

36  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know  then  for  a  certainty  that  God  has  made 
him    both    Lord'  and    Christ,  this  very  Jesus  whom  you  crucified.'* 

37  Now  on  hearing  this  they  were  pierced  to  the  heart ;  so  they 
said  to  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  "What  are  we  to  do,  men  and 

38  brothers ? "  Peter  said  to  them,  "Repent  and  get  baptized  every  one  of 
you  upon  ^  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  your  sins ;  and 

39  you  shall  receive  the  free  gift  of  the  holy  Spirit.  For  the  promise  belongs 
to  you  and  to  your  children  and  to  all  wno  are  far  off,  even  aU  whom  the 

40  Lord  our  God  shaU  caU  to  himP  With  many  other  words  likewise  he 
solemnly  charged  and  exhorted  them,  saying,   "Be  saved  from  this 

41  crooked  generation."    So  then,  those  who  accepts  his  word  were  baptized, 

42  and  about  three  thousand  souls  were  added  on  that  day.  And  they  gave 
themselves  to  the  instruction  and  the  fellowship  of  tne  apostles,  to  the 

43  breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers.  [And  every  soul  was  in  fear. 

44  And  many  wonders  and  signs  were  done  through  the  apostles.    Also,  all 

45  who  believed  kept  together  ;  they  had  everything  in  common,  and  used  to 
sell  their  possessions  and  goods  and  distribute  them  to  all,  just  as  any  one 

46  came  to  be  in  need.  Dav  by  day,  staying  with  one  accord  in  the  temple 
and  breaking  bread  at  home,  they  took  their  food  with  rejoicing  and 

47  with  ingenuous  heart,  extolling  God  and  being  in  favour  with  the  whole 
people.    And  day  by  day  the  Lord  added  the  saved  to  their  number.] 

3  1       Now  Peter  and  John  were  on  their  way  up  to  the  temple  for  the  hour 

2  of  prayer,  the  ninth  hour ;  and  a  man  lame  from  his  motner's  womb  was 

being  carried  along,  who  was  laid  day  by  day  at  that  door  of  the  temple 

1  Beading  ifl-/. 
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which  is  called  Beautiful,  to  ask  alms  from  those  who  entered  the 

3  temple.    Seeing  Peter  and  John  on  the  point  of  entering  the  temple, 

4  he  hegged  to  receive  alms.    Peter,  however,  alons  with  John,  fixed  his 

5  eyes  on  him  and  said,  "Look  at  us!''    And  ne  attended  to  them, 

6  expecting  to  get  something  from  them.    But  Peter  said,  "  No  silver  and  no 
gold  are  mine,  but  I  give  thee  what  I  have.     In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 

7  the  Nazarene,  walk ! ''    Then  catching  him  by  the  right  hand,  he  raised 

8  him.    Instantlv  his  feet  and  ankles  were  strengthened,  and  leaping  up 
he  stood  and  began  to  walk ;  and  he  went  along  with  them  into  the 

9  temple,  walking  and  leaping  and  extolling  God.    And  all  the  people  saw 

10  him  walking  and  extolling  Qod,  and  recognised  that  this  was  the  man 
who  had  sat  for  alms  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple.  And  they 
were  filled  with  astonishment  and  amazement  at  what  had  happened  to 

11  him.  While  he  kept  hold  of  Peter  and  John,  all  the  people  nurriedly 
gathered  to  join  them  in  the  portico  which  is  called  Solomon's,  in  utter 

12  wonder.  But  when  Peter  saw  it,  he  addressed  the  people :  "  Men  of 
Israel,  why  wonder  at  this  man  ?  or  why  fix  your  eyes  on  us,  as  if  we  had 

13  made  him  walk  by  our  own  power  or  piety  ?  The  God  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  Qod  of  owr  fathersy  has  exalted  his  servant  Jesus,  whom 
you  delivered  up  and  refused  before  Pilate.    Pilate  had  determined  to 

14  release  him,  but  you  refused  the  holy  and  upright  one  and  asked  for  a 

15  murderer  to  be  given  up  to  you ;  you  killed  tne  leader  of  life,  whom 

16  God  raised  from  the  dead — a  fact  of  which  we  are  witnesses.  (And 
his  name  has  strengthened  this  man  whom  you  see  and  know,  thanks  to 
faith  in  his  name ;  yes,  it  is  the  faith  which  comes  through  him  that  has 

17  made  this  man  sound  and  whole  in  the  sight  of  you  all.)    And  now, 

18  brothers,  I  know  you  did  it,  like  your  rulers,  in  ignorance ;  yet  God 
thus  fulfilled  what  he  had  announced  beforehand  through  the  lips  of  all 

19  the  prophets,  that  his  Christ  should  suffer.  Hepent  then  and  turn,  for 
your  sins  to  be  blotted  out,  so  that  seasons  of  revival  may  come  from  the 

20  ILord's  presence,  and  that  he  may  send  Jesus,  the  Christ  appointed  for 

21  you,  whom  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  when  aU  things  are 
restored — times  of  which  Gk>d  has  spoken  through  the  lips  of  his  holy 

22  prophets  from  of  old.    Moses  said  : 

A  prophet  shaU  the  Lord  our  Qod  raise  tip  for  you  from  among  your 
broihersy  as  he  raised  vu : 
To  hvm  you  shall  listen,  whatsoever  he  nuvu  say  to  you, 

23  And  it  shall  be  that  every  soul  which  shall  not  listen  to  thai  prophet 

shall  be  ezterminaiedfrom  the  people, 

24  And  moreover,  aU  the  prophets  who  spoke,  from  Samuel  and  those 

25  after  him,  proclaimed  those  days.  You  are  the  sons  of  the  prophets  and 
of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  your  fathers,  saying  to  Abraham  : 

26  And  in  thy  offspring  aU  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed,  God 
raised  up  Ms  servant  and  sent  him  first  to  you,  to  bless  you  as  yon  turn, 
each  of  you,  from  his  iniquities." 

4  1       Now  as  they  were  speaking   to    the   people,  the  priests   and  the 

2  commander  of  the  temple  and  the  Sadducees  came  up  to  them,  sorely 
annoyed  because  they  taught  the  people  and  proclaimed  in  Jesus  the 

3  resurrection  from  the  deao.    And  they  laid  hands  on  them  and  placed 
them  in  custody  till  the  next  day.    For  by  this  time  it  was  evening. 

4  [But  many  of  those  who  heard  the  word  believed,  and  the  number  of  the 
6  men  amounted  to  ^  five  thousand.]    Now  it  came  to  pass  on  the  next 

day  that  a  gathering  was  held  of  their  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes  in 

1  Omitting  [[ibfU. 
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6  Jerusalem,  along  with  Annas  the  high  priest  and  Eaiaphas  and  Jolin  and 

7  Alexander  and  all  who  belonged  to  the  high  priest's  kindred.    And 
placing  them  in  the  middle,  they  inquired,  "  By  vmat  sort  of  power  or  in 

8  what  sort  of  name  have  people  like  you  done  this  ? "    Then  Peter  was 
filled  with  the  holy  Spirit  and  said  to  them :  "  Rulers  of  the  people  and 

9  elders,  if  we  are  being  cross-questioned  to-day  about  a  benefit  conferred 

10  on  an  infirm  man,  about  the  means  of  this  man's  healing — be  it  known  to 
you  all  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Nazarene,  whom  vou  crucified,  whom  Qod  raised  from  the  dead,  in 

11  this  Name  he  stands  nere  before  you,  cured.    He  is  the  stone  despised  hy 

12  you  htUlderSy  who  is  made  head  of  the  comer.  And  in  none  else  salvation 
lies,  for  indeed  there  is  not  under  the  sky  another  Name  appointed  among 

13  men  whereby  you  ^  must  be  saved."  Now  when  they  saw  the  confidence 
of  Peter  and  John  and  found  that  they  were  unlettered  and  uneducated, 

14  they  marvelled  and*  recognised  them*  as  havincr  been  with  Jesus.  At 
the  same  time,  as  they  saw  the  man  who  had  been  healed  standing 

15  beside  them,  they  were  unable  to  gainsay  anything.  After  ordering 
them,  however,  to  withdraw  from  the  Sanhearin,  they  proceeded  to  confer 

16  with  one  another,  saying :  **  What  are  we  to  do  to  these  men  ?  It  is 
obvious  to  all  the  residents  in  Jerusalem  that  an  acknowledged  sign  has 

17  taken  place  by  means  of  them,  and  we  cannot  deny  it.  Still,  to  prevent 
it  from  spreacQng  more  widely  among  the  people,  let  us  forbid  them  with 

18  threats  to  speak  to  any  man  after  this  about  this  Name."  So  they 
summoned  tnem  and  charged  them  to  neither  speak  nor  teach  at  all  about 

19  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  to  them, 
**  Whether  it  is  right  before  God  to  listen  to  you  rather  than  to  Qod, 

20 judge  for  yourselves:  we  cannot  but  speak  what  we  have  seen  and 

21  neard.''  And  after  further  threats  they  released  them,  as  owing  to  the 
people  they  could  not  find  any  means  of  pimishing  them ;  since  all  men 

22  were  magnifying  Qod  for  what  had  taken  place.  (For  the  man  in  whose 
case  this  eifm  of  a  cure  had  taken  place,  was  more  than  forty  years  old.) 

23  Now  on  being  released  they  went  to  their  own  company,  and 

24  related  all  that  the  high  priests  and  elders  had  said  to  them.  And  on 
hearing  it  they  with  one  accord  lifted  up  their  voice  to  Qod  and  said : 

'*  Master,  thou  art  he  who  made  the  sky^  the  earthy  the  mo,  and  all  that 
in  them  is: 

25  He  who  said  to  our  fathers^  through'  the  lips  of  David  thy 

servant, 
Why  did  the  OentHes  rage 
And  the  peoples  vainly  plot  f 

26  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  ready. 
And  the  rwers  mustered  together, 

Against  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ, 

27  For  they  actually  mustered  within  this  city 

Against  thy  holy  servant  Jesus  whom  thou  didst  anoint, 
Both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate 
Along  with  the  OentUes  a/nd  the  peoples  of  Israel, 

28  To  do  all  that  thy  hand  and  ^  purpose  appointed  beforehand  to 

take  place. 

29  And  now.  Lord,  look  on  their  threats : 

And  grant  that  thy  slaves  may  speak  thy  word  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, 
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30  While  thy  hand  is  reached  out  to  cure  and  to  work  signs  and 

wonders  through  the  name  of  thy  holy  servant  Jesus." 

31  And  after  their  prayer,  the  place  in  which  they  were  gathered  was 
shaken  ;  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  holy  Spirit  and  spoke  the  word 
of  God  with  confidence. 

32  Now  the  multitude  of  the  believers  were  of  one  heart  and  soul,  and 
not  a  single  one  of  them  considered  any  of  his  goods  his  own ;  they  had  all 

33  things  in  common.  And  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  rendered  their 
witness  of  the  resurrection  with  great  power,  and  great  grace  was  upon 

34  them  alL  Neither  was  there  among  them  any  needy  person ;  for  all  who 
were  owners  of  land  or  houses  used  to  sell  them  and  bring  the  proceeds 

35  of  the  sale  and  lay  them  at  the  apostles'  feet ;  and  distribution  was 

36  made  to  each  just  as  anyone  came  to  oe  in  need.  Now  Joseph, 
who  was  sumamed  by  the  apostle  Barnabas  (which  when  translated 

37  means  "son  of  exhortation"),  a  Levite,  a  Cypriote  by  race,  sold  a  field 
which  he  had,  and  brought  the  money  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet. 

5  1  But  a  man  named  Ananias,  with  his  wife  Sapphira,  sold  a  possession, 

2  and  after  embezzling  part  of  the  price,  with  the  knowleoge  of  his 

3  wife,  he  brought  a  part  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet  Peter  said, 
"  Ananias,  why  has  Satan  filled  thy  heart  to  cheat  the  holy  Spirit  and  to 

4  embezzle  part  of  the  price  of  the  land?  While  it  remained  unsold,  did 
it  not  remain  thine  ?  And  when  sold,  was  it  not  at  thine  own  disposal  ? 
How  is  it  thou  didst  harbour  this  design  ?    Thou  hast  lied  not  to  men 

5  so  much  as  to  God."    On  hearing  these  words  Ananias  dropped  down 

6  and  expired.  And  great  fear  fell  upon  aU  who  heard  it.  But  the 
younger  men  rose,  wrapped  him  round,  and  carried  him  out  to  burial. 

7  Now  it  came  to  pass,  after  an  interval  of  about  three  hours, 

8  that  his  wife  came  in,  unconscious  of  what  had  taken  place.  And  Peter 
addressed  her,  "  Tell  me,  did  you  sell  the  land  for  such  and  such  a  sum  ?" 

9  She  said,"  Yes,  for  such  and  such  a  sum."  Peter  said  to  her,  "  How  is  it 
that  you  have  agreed  to  make  trial  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ?  Look,  the 
feet  of  those  who  have  buried  thy  husband  are  at  the  door,  and  they  shall 

10  carry  thee  out ! "  Instantly  she  dropped  down  at  his  feet  and  expired, 
and  the  ^oung  men  came  in  to  find  her  dead  ;  then  they  carried  her  out 

11  and  buned  her  beside  her  husband.  And  great  fear  fell  upon  the  whole 
Community  and  upon  all  who  heard  this. 

12  Now  many  signs  and  wonders  were  done  among  the  people  by  the 
agency  of  the  apostles.    And  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  the 

13  portico  of  Solomon.    No  one  of  the  rest  dared  join  himself  to  them,  but 

14  the  people  magnified  them.    [And  still  more  believed  and  were  added 

15  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women.]  So  that  they  even 
carried  the  infirm  out  into  the  streets  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  pallets  ; 
that,  when  Peter  came,  his  shadow  at  least  might  overshadow  some  of 

16  them.  Even  from  the  towns  round  about  Jerusalem  the  multitude 
gathered,  bringing  infirm  people  and  those  vexed  with  unclean  spirits ; 
and  they  were  all  healed. 

17  But  the  high  priest  rose  up  with  all  his  associates  (that  is,  the  party 

18  of  the  Sadducees),  and  filled  with  jealousy  they  laid  hands  on  the 

19  apostles  and  put  them  into  public  custody.  During  the  night,  however, 
an  an^l  of  the  Lord  opened  the  doors  of  the  prison,  brought  them  out, 

20  and  said,  "  Go,  stand  in  the  temple  and  speak  to  the  people  all  the  words 

21  of  this  Life."  On  hearing  this,  they  entered  the  temple  at  daybreak  and 
proceeded  to  teach.  Now  when  the  high  priest  and  his  associates 
arrived,  they  called  the  Sanhedrin  together,  and  indeed  all  the  elders. 
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council  of  the  eons  of  Israel.    Then  they  sent  off  to  the  prison-house  to 

22  have  them  brought.    When  the  officers  arrived,  however,  they  did  not 

23  find  them  in  the  prison ;  so  they  came  back  and  reported,  '*  We  found 
the  prison-house  shut  ^rfectlv  safe,  and  the  ^uaras  standing  at  the 

24  doors,  but  on  opening  it  we  found  no  one  inside.**  Now  wnen  the 
commander  of  the  temple  and  the  high  priests  heard  these  words,  they 
were  completely  bewildered  with  regard  to  them,  to  know  what  would 

25  come  of  this.  However,  some  one  arrived  and  brought  word  to  them, 
^*  Look !  the  men  you  put  in  prison  are  standing  and  teaching  the  people 

26  in  the  temple."  Then  off  went  the  commanaer  with  the  officers  and 
brought  them,  but  without  any  violence,  for  they  were  afraid  the  people 

27  would  pelt  them  with  stones.  And  when  thev  had  brought  them,  they 
placed  them  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  the  hign  priest  questioned  them  : 

28  **  We  strictlv  charged  vou  to  say  nothing  about  this  Name :  and  here 
vou  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  teaching,  and  want  to  brins  the 

29  blood  of  this  man  upon  us  1 "    But  Peter  and  tne  apostles  answered  and 

30  said,  ^  One  must  ooey  Gk>d  rather  than  men.    The  God  of  our  fathers 

31  raised  Jesus,  whom  jon  murdered  by  hanging  htm  upon  a  gibbet,  Qod 
uplifted  him  by  his  right  hand  as  leader  and  saviour,  to  give  repentance 

32  to  Israel  and  remission  of  sins.  And  in  Israel  we  are  ^  witnesses  of 
these  matters,  alongwith  the  holy  Spirit  which  God  has  given  to  those 

33  who  obey  hinL"    When  they  heard  this  they  were  cut  to  the  heart, 

34  and  wanted  to  slay  them.  But  a  Pharisee  rose  up  in  the  Sanhedrin^ 
Gamaliel  by  name,  a  doctor  of  the  law  who  was  held  in  honour  by  all 

35  the  people ;  he  ordered  the  men  to  be  withdrawn  for  a  little,  and  said 
to  them  :  *'  Men  of  Israel,  take  care  what  vou  are  going  to  do  with 

36  regard  to  these  men.  In  days  gone  by  Theudas  rose  up  alleging  himself 
to l)e  somebody  great ;  and  a  number  of  men,  about  four  hundred,  rallied 
to  him.    He  was  slain,  and  all  his  followers  were  dispersed  and  came  to 

37  nothing.  After  him  Judas  the  ChJilaean  rose  up  in  the  days  of  the 
census,  and  made  people  desert  to  hinL    He  too  perished,  and  all  his 

38  followers  were  scattered  abroad.  And  now  I  tell  you ;  leave  these  men 
alone  and  let  them  be  (for  should  this  scheme  or  this  enterprise  spring  from 

39  men  it  will  be  overthrown,  but  if  it  really  springs  from  God  you  will  be 
unable  to  overthrow  them),  in  case  it  turns  out  you  are  fighting  God.** 

40  So  they  gave  way  to  him ;  and  after  summoning  the  apostles  they 
flogged  them,  charged  them  not  to  speak  about  the  name  ol  Jesus,  and 

41  released  them.  Then  they  went  from  the  presence  of  the  Sanhedrin 
rejoicing  that  they  had  been  held  worthy  of  suffering  insult  for  the 

42  sake  of  the  Name ;  nor  did  they  cease  to  teach  and  preach  every  day  in 
the  temple  and  at  home  the  gosnel  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

6  I  Now  in  these  days,  when  tne  disciples  were  increasing  in  number, 
murmuring  acainst  the  Hebrews  arose  among  the  Hellenists,  od  the 
ground  that  their  widows  were  being  overlooked  in  the  daily  ministry. 

2  oo  the  twelve  summoned  the  multitude  of  the  disciples,  and  said  :  'Ut 
is  not  desirable  that  we  should  abandon  the  word  oi  God  and  serve  at 

3  tables.  However,  look  out  seven  men  from  among  yourselves,  brothers, 
men  of  good  reputation,  full  of  the  Spirit  and  wisdom,  and  we  will 

4  appoint  them  to  this  duty.    But  as  for  us,  we  will  give  ourselves  to 

5  prayer  and  to  the  ministrv  of  the  word."  And  what  they  said  pleased  all 
the  multitude  ;  so  they  cnoee  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  ana  the  holy 
Spirit,  and  Philip  and  Proch5rus  and  Nikanor  and  Timon  and  Parmenas 

6  and  Nikolaos  a  proselyte  from  Antioch.    These  men  they  put  forward 
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before  the  apostles,  and  after  prayer  they  laid  hands  on  them. 

7  [And  the  word  of  the  Lord  continued  to  grow,  and  the  number  of  the 
cdsciples  in  Jerusalem  multiplied  very  greatly ;  a  large  throng  of  the 
priests  also  were  obedient  to  the  faith.]  * 

8  Now  Stephen,  full  of  grace  and  power,  was  performing  great  wonders 

9  and  signs  among  the  people.  But  some  of  those  who  l^Ionged  to  the 
synagogue  of  the  Libertini  and  of  the  Cyrenians  and  Alexandrians,  also 

10  of  those  from  Gilicia  and  Asia,  rose  up  and  disputed  with  Stephen  ;  yet 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  wisdom  and  the  Spirit  with  which  he 

11  spoke.    [Thereupon  they  suborned  men  to  say,  "We  have  heard  him 

12  speaking  words  of  blasphemy  against  Moses  and  God,"  and  thus  they 
roused  up  the  people  and  the  elders  and  the  scribes ;  then,  making  an 
assault,  tney  dragged  him  away  and  brought  him  into  the  Sanhedrin.] 

13  And  they  brought  forward  false  witnesses  who  said,  "  This  man  never 

14  ceases  talking  acainst  this  ^  holy  place  and  the  law.  We  have  heard  him 
say  that  this  f^low,  Jesus  the  Nazarene,  shall  destroy  this  place  and 

15  change  the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  to  us."  [And  as  all  who  sat  in 
the  Smhedrin  fixed  their  eyes  on  him,  they  saw  his  face  was  like  the  &ce 

7  1  of  an  angel.]    Then  said  the  high  priest^  "  Is  this  the  case  ? "    And  he  said : 

2  "  Brothers  and  fathers,  listen.    The  God  of  glory  appeared  to  our  father 

3  Abraham  when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Haran,  and 
said  to  him^  ' Leave  thy  land  and  thy  kinsfolk^  and  wmevnJto  the  land  tha;t  1 

4  shall  shoto  thee,*  Then  he  left  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  and  dwdt  in 
Haran.    And  after  his  father's  death  God  removed  him  thence  into  this 

5  land  where  you  now  dwell.  He  gave  him  no  inheritance  in  it,  not  even 
the  breadth  ojafoot,  yet  promised  he  would  give  it  to  him  and  to  his  off- 

6  evring  after  him  as  ajposeeeeion — though  he  had  not  then  a  child.  Thus 
God  spoke  :  ^His  offimring  ehaU  eqjowm  in  a  foreign  landy  and  men  shall 

7  Tnake  ihem  slaves  and  iHrUse  them  for  four  hundred  years.  And  1  wUl 
judge*  Qod  said,  ^the  nation  uhose  slaves  ihefy  a/re.    And  after  thait^  they 

8  shall  leave  and  worship  me  in  this  place.'  Also,  he  gave  him  (he  covenant 
of  circumcision.  And  so  Abraham  begat  Isaac  and  circumcised  hwm  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  Isaac  begat  Jacob,  and  Jacob  the  twelve  patriarchs. 

9  Ajid  ovi  of  jealousy  the  patriarchs  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt.    Yet  Ood  vhu  with 

10  hdm  and  delivered  him  from  all  his  distresses,  and  granted  him  favour  and 
wisdom  More  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  who  appointed  him  viceroy  over  Egypt 

11  and  his  whole  household.  Now  a  famine  came  over  the  v^le  oj  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  accompanied  by  great  aistress ;  and  our  fathers  could  not  find 

12  provender.    But  on  hearing  that  there  was  food  in  Egypt,  Jacob  despatched 

13  our  fathers  the  first  time ;  and  at  their  second  visit  Joseph  made  himself 
hnovm  to  his  brothers,  and  Joseph's  kindred  was  disclosed  to  Pharaoh. 

14  Then  Joseph  sent  and  summoned  his  father  Jacob  and  aU  his  kinsfolk, 

15  consisting  of  seventy-five  souls.    So*  Jacob  u)ent  down  to  Egypt;  and  when 
IQhe  and  our  fathers  died,  they  were  carried  over  to  Shechem  and  laid  in  the 

tomb  which  Abraham  had  bought  for  a  sum  of  money  from  the  sons  of  Hamor 
VI  in  Shechem.  Now  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the  promise  which 

18  God  had  made  to  Abraham,  the  people  grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  till 

19  another  king  rose  up  over  Egypt  who  knew  nothing  of  Joseph  He  treated 
our  race  craftily  and  ill-used  our  fathers,  forcing  them  to  expose  their 

20  infants  to  prevent  them  being  kept  alive.  At  this  time  Moses  was  bom  ; 
and  he  was  divinely  fair.    For  three  months  he  was  brought  up  in  his 

21  father's  house  ;  and  wnen  he  was  exposed,  the  daughter  ofFharaoh  lifted 

22  him  and  brought  him  up /or  herself  as  a  son.    And  Moses  was  educated 
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in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians ;  he  was  mighty  in  what  he  said  and 

23  did.    But  when  he  had  completed  his  fortieth  year,  it  came  into  his 

24  mind  to  visit  lUs  brothers,  the  sons  of  Israel,  And  on  seeing  one  of  them 
suffering  wrong  he  defended  him,  smote  the  Egyptian^  and  so  avenged  the 

25  man  who  was  being  worsted.  (He  thought  his  brothers  would  under- 
stand that  Qod  was  to  ffive  them  deliverance  by  his  hand  ;  but  they  did 

26  not  understand.)  On  tne  next  day  also  he  appeared  to  them  as  they  were 
fijriiting ;  and  he  tried  to  pacify  them,  saying,  *  Men,  you  are  brothers  1 

27  'VHiy  wrong  one  another  V  But  ihe  man  v^  was  wronging  his  neighbour 
thrust  him  aside,  saying,  '  Who  made  thee  ruler  and  tmpire  over  us  f 

28  JFoiUdst  thou  slay  me,  liut  as  thou  didst  slay  the  Eayptiam  yesterday  ? ' 

29  At  this  saying  Moses  fled  and  became  a  sojourner  in  the  kmd  of  Midian, 

30  where  he  be^t  two  sons.  And  when  forty  years  were  completed,  there 
appeared  to  hvm  in  the  wilderness  ^  Mount  Sinai  an  angd  in  the  flames  of  a 

31  Jmming  thom-bush.    Now  when  Moees  saw  it,  he  wondered  at  the  vision. 

32  But  as  he  approached  to  look  at  it^  the  Lord's  voice  came  :  ^I  amthe  God 
of  thyfalherSf  the  Qod  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  JacobJ    And  Mosee  was 

33  terrified  and  did  not  dare  to  look  at  it.  And  the  Lord  said  to  him, '  Loose 
the  sandal  from  off  thy  feet :  for  the  place  where  thou  art  standing  is  holy 

34  ground.  I  have  surely  seen  the  Hi-usage  of  my  people  who  are  in  Egypty  and 
I  have  heard  their  groaning,  and  I  have  corns  down  to  deliver  thmy.    And 

35  now  corns,  let  ms  send  thee  to  Egypt'  This  Moses  whom  they  refused, 
saying,  *  Who  made  thee  ruler  and  umpire  over  usV — this  very  man  Qod 
sent  to  be  both  ruler  and  redeemer,  by  the  agency  of  the  anoel  who 

36  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush.  He  it  was  who  led  them  out,  penorming 
wonders  and  signs  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Bed  Sea  and  in  thetoilderness  during 

Zl  forty  years,    (This  is  the  Moses  who  said  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  *A  prophet 

38  dtaU  Uod  radse  up  for  you  from  among  your  brothers,  as  he  raised  meJ)  This 
is  he  who,  in  the  Commtmitv  in  the  wilderness,  intervened  between  the 
angel  who  spoke  to  him  in  Mount  Sinai  and  our  fathers,  he  who  received 

39  Hvmg  oracles  to  give  to  you.^  Yet  to  him  our  fathers  would  not  yield 
obedience.    Nay,  they  thrust  him  aside  and  turned  in  their  hearts  to  ^gypt, 

40  saying  to  Aaron, '  Make  gods  for  us,  to  ao  in  front  of  us  ;  as  for  this  Moses 
who  Udvsoutofthe  land  of  Egypt — we  know  not  what  has  happened  to  himJ 

41  And  in  those  days  they  made  a  calf  and  brought  sacrifice  to  the  idol,  and 

42  made  merry  over  the  work  of  their  hands.  So  Gk>a  turned  away  and 
^ave  them  up  to  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven;  even  as  it  is  written 
in  the  book  of  the  prophets. 

Did  you  offer  ms  victims  and  sacrifices 

For  the  forty  years  in  the  vdldamess,  house  of  Israel  f 

43  Nay  I  you  carried  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch, 
And  the  star  of  the  god  Rompha,^ 

The  figures  you  made,  for  worship. 
So  shall  I  transport  you  to  beyond  Babylon. 

44  Our  fathers  had  the  tabernacle  of  witness  m  the  wilderness,  as  was 
arranged  by  him  who  told  Moses  to  make  it  after  the  figure  he  had  seen, 

45  Our  Others  in  their  turn  received  it  and  brought  it  in  with  Joshua,  when 
they  took  possession  of  the  territory  of  the  nations  which  God  thrust  out 

46  beK>re  the  face  of  our  fathers.  So  it  was  down  to  the  days  of  David.  He 
found  favour  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  asked  thai  he  might  procure  a  dwelling 

^  for  the  Lord^  of  Jacob,    It  was  Solomon,  however,  who  ouiU  him  a  house, 
48  Yet  the  most  High  dwells  not  in  houses  made  by  hands :  even  as  the 
prophet  says, 
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49  *  The  sky  is  my  throne^ 

And  the  ea/rth  is  a  footstool  for  my  feet : 
What  kind  of  houee  will  you  buUd  me^  saith  the  Lord^ 
'  Or  v)h(U  is  the  place  of  my  rest  f 

50  Did  not  my  hand  make  cUl  these  things  f 

51  Stiff-necked  and  unoircumcised  in  heart  and  ear/  you  are  always  oppos- 

52  ing  the  holy  Spirit !  As  did  your  fathers,  so  do  you.  Whicn  of  the 
prophets  did  not  your  fathers  persecute?  Yea,  they  killed  those  who 
announced  beforehand  the  coming  of  the  upright  One.    And  now  you 

53  have  become  his  betrayers  and  murderers — yes,  you  who  received  the 
law  administered  through  angels,  yet  have  not  observed  it." 

54  On  hearing  this  they  were  cut  to  the  very  heart,  and  gnashed  at 

55  him  with  their  teeth.  He,  full  of  the  holy  Spirit,  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  sky  and  saw  the  brightness  of  God,  with  Jesus  standing  at  the  right 

56  hand  of  Qod  ;  and  he  said,  *'  Lo,  I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 

57  man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God ! "     With  a  loud  cry  they 

58  stopped  their  ears ;  then  with  one  accord  rushed  at  him,  threw  him  out  of 
the  city,  and  began  to  stone  him.    [And  the  witnesses  laid  their  garments 

59  down  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  called  Saul.]  And  as  they  stoned 
Stephen,  he  appealed  to  Jesus  and  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  1 " 

60  Then  he  isidt  down  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin 
8  1  to  their  charge  I "    And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  aaleep.    [Now 

Saul  approvea  of  his  murder.] 

And  on  that  day  a  great  persecution  broke  out  acainst  the  Community 
which  was  in  Jerusalem  :  with  the  exception  of  the  apostles,  all  ^  were 

2  scattered  abroad  over  the  regions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,    ^d  devout 

3  men  buried  Stephen  and  maide  great  lamentation  over  him.  [But  Saul 
kept  ravaging  the  Community ;  entering  house  after  house,  he  dragged 
off  men  and  women,  and  delivered  them  up  to  be  imprisoned.! 

4  Those  then  who  were  scattered  abroad  went  through  the  country 

5  preaching  the  word  of  the  gospeL    Now  Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of 

6  Samaria|.  and  proceeded  to  preach  the  Christ  to  them.  And  the  crowds 
attended  with  one  accord  to  what  Philip  said,  when  they  heard  and  saw 

7  the  signs  he  did.  For  unclean  spirits  came  out  of  many  of  those  who 
were  possessed,  shouting  with  a  loud  crv ;  and  many  paralysed  and  lame 

8  people  were  healed.    So  there  was  much  joy  in  that  city. 

9  Now  a  man  named  Simon  had  previously  been  practising  magic  in  the 
city  and  ftmACTng  the  people  of  Samaria ;  for  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  a 

10  great  man,  and  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  they  all  devoted  them- 
selves to  him,  saying,  "  This  man  is  that  Power  of  God  which  is  called 

11  *  The  Great  Power.' ''   They  devoted  themselves  to  him  because  for  a  con- 

12  siderable  time  he  had  amazed  them  with  his  magic  arts.  But  when  they 
believed  Philip,  who  preached  the  gospel  of  Goo's  reign  and  the  name  of 

13  Jesus  Christ,  they  haa  themselves  baptized,  both  men  and  women.  Even 
Simon  himself  also  believed,  and  after  baptism  attached  himself  to 
Philip  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  signs  and  great  miracles  that  were  taking 

14  place,  he  was  amazed.  Now  when  the  apostles  who  were  at  Jerusalem 
neard  that  Samaria  had  accepted  the  word  of  God,  they  despatched  to  them 

15  Peter  and  John.    These  men  came  down  and  prayed  for  them  that  they 

16  might  receive  the  holy  Spirit.  (For  as  yet  it  had  not  fallen  upon  any  of 
them ;  they  had  merely  got  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.) 

17  Then  they  proceeded  to  lay  their  hands  on  them ;  and  they  received  the 

18  holy  Spirit    Now  Simon  noticed  it  was  through  the  laying  on  of  the 
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apoBtW  hands  that  the  Spirit  was  given ;  so  he  brought  them  money, 

19  saying,  **  Give  me  also  this  power,  so  that  anyone  on  whom  I  lay  my 

20  huids  may  receive  the  holy  Spirit."  But  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Thy  monev 
perish  wim  thyself ! — since  thou  didst  think  to  purchase  God's  free  gift 

21  with  n;Loney.    In  this  matter  thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot,  for  thy 

22  hecMTt  i$  not  straight-forwa/rd  in  God^s  sight.  Repent  then  of  this  thy 
wickedness,  and  entreat  the  Lord  that  thy  heart's  design  perchance  may 

23  be  forgiven  thee.    For  I  see  thou  wilt  become  a  hitter  poison  and  a  bond 

24  of  iniquity  "    And  Simon  answered,  "  Do  you  entreat  the  Lord  for  me, 

25  that  nothms  of  what  you  have  said  may  biefall  me."  So  after 
attesting  ana  speaking  the  word  of  the  Lord,  they  went  on  their  way 
back  to  Jerusalem,  preaching  the  glad  tidings  to  many  of  the  Samaritan 
villages. 

26  But  an  angel  of  the  Lord  spoke  to  Philip,  saving,  **  Rise  up  and 
make  your  way  about  noon  to  the  road  that  goes  down  from  Jerusalem 

27  to  Gaza"  [the  road  is  desert].  And  he  rose  up  and  went  on  his  way. 
And  behold,  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  holding  high  office  under  Eandacd 
Queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (he  was  over  all  her  treasure),  who  had  come  to 

28  Jerusalem  for  worship,  was  on  his  way  back,  sitting  in  his  chariot  and 

29  reading  the  prophet  Isaiah.     The  ^irit  said  to  Philip,  "  Approach 

30  and  pom  this  chariot."  So  when  PMnp  ran  up  to  him,  he  beam  him 
reading  Isaiah  the  prophet.    And  he  said, ''  And  dost  thou  understand 

31  what  thou  readest  ? "  He  said.  **  Why,  how  could  I — unless  some  one 
be  my  guide  V*    And  he  besought  Philip  to  come  up  and  sit  beside  him. 

32  Now  the  contents  of  the  scripture  which  he  was  reacting  were  as  follows : 

Like  a  sheep  txLS  he  led  to  the  slaughter  ; 
And  as  a  tomb  before  its  shearer  is  dtmb^ 
So  he  opens  not  his  movih, 

33  Hwnblma  himself ,  he  had  his  doom  removed. 
Who  shaJU  descTwe  hds  generation  t 

For  his  life  is  owt  off  from  the  earth, 

34  So  the  eunuch  answered  and  said  to  Philip,  **  I  pray  thee,  about  whom 

35  does  the  prophet  say  this  9  about  himself  or  about  some  one  else  ? "  And 
Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  starting  from  this  scripture  he  preached  to 

86  him  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus.  Now  as  they  travelled  alon^f  the  road  they 
came  to  some  water.    And  the  eunuch  says,  '*  Look,  here  is  water  !  what 

38  is  to  prevent  me  from  being  baptized  ? "  So  he  ordered  the  chariot  to 
stop ;  and  they  both  went  down  to  the  water,  Philip  as  well  as  the  eunuch, 

39  ana  he  baptized  him.  After  they  had  gone  up  from  the  water,  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  Philip  away ;  and  the  eunuch  saw  him  no 

40  longer,  for  he  went  on  his  own  way  rejoicing.  But  Philip  found  himself 
at  Azotus  ;  and  as  he  passed  on,  he  preached  the  glad  tidings  to  all  the 
cities,  till  he  arrived  at  Caesarea. 

9  1       Meanwhile    Saul,  still  breathing  threats  and  murder  against  the 

2  disciples  of  the  Lord,  went  to  the  high  priest  and  asked  him  for  letters 
addressed  to  the  synagogues  at  Damascus,  so  that  he  might  bring  bound  to 
Jerusalem  any  person  (manor  woman)  whom  he  could  nnd,  that  belonged 

3  to  the  Way.    Now  on  his  journey  it  came  to  pass  that  when  he  drew 

4  near  to  Damascus,  suddenly  a  light  from  the  sky  flashed  round  him ;  and 
dropping  on  the^und  he  beam  a  voice sayins;  to  him,  ''Saul,  Saul,  why 

5  art  thou  persecuting  me  ?  "     And  he  said, ''  Who  art  thou,  sir  ?  "  And  he 

6  said,  "  I  am  Jesus,  and  thou  art  persecuting  me.     Come,  rise  up  and  go 

7  into  the  city,  and  thou  shalt  be  told  what  thou  must  do.'  Now  his 
fellow-travellers  stood  speechless,  for  while  they  heard  the  voice  they  saw 
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8  nobody.    And  Saul  rose  from  the  ground,  but  when  he  opened  his  eyes  he 
could  see  nothing.    So  they  led  him  by  the  hand,'  and  brought  him  to 

9  Damascus.    And  for  three  days  he  was  sightless,  and  neither  ate  nor  drank. 

10  Now  there  was  a  disciple  in  Damascus  named  Ananias.  And  the 
Lord  said  to  him  in  a  vision,  "Ananias."    And  he  said,  "Here  am  I, 

11  Lord."  And  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "Rise  and  go  to  the  thoroughfare 
which  is  called  ^  Straight,'  and  enquire  at  the  house  of  Judas  for  a  man  of 

12  Tarsus  named  Saul.  For  lo,  he  is  praying,  and  he  has  seen  a  man  named 
Ananias  enter  and  lay  his  hands  on  him,  that  he  may  see  again." 

13  Ananias  answered, "  Lord,  I  have  heard  from  many  people  about  this  man, 

14  and  about  all  the  evil  he  has  done  to  thy  saints  in  Jerusalem.  And  here 
also  he  has  authority  from  the  high  priests  to  bind  all  who  call  upon  thy 

15  name  1 "  But  the  Lord  said  to  him,  "  Go :  I  have  in  this  man  a  chosen 
vessel,  for  carrying  my  name  before  Gentiles  and  kings,  as  well  as  before 

16  the  sons  of  Israel.    I  myself  will  show  him  all  that  he  must  suffer  for 

17  my  name's  sake."  So  Ananias  went  away  and  entered  the  house ;  and 
laying  his  hands  on  him  he  said,  "  Saul,  my  brother,  I  am  sent  by  the 
Lord,  by  Jesus  who  appeared  to  thee  on  the  road  as  thou  camest,  that 

18  thou  mayest  see  again  and  be  filled  with  the  holy  Spirit."  And  instantly 
there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  were  scales,  and  he  saw  again  ;  and  he  stood 

19  up,  and  had  himself  baptized.  Then  he  took  food  and  recovered  his 
strength. 

20  Now  for  some  days  he  remained  with  the  disciples  in  Damascus,  and 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  preach  Jesus  in  the  synagogues,  sayinff, 

21  "  This  is  the  Son  of  Gk>d."  And  all  who  heard  him  were  amazed,  and  said. 
"  Is  not  this  the  man  who  made  havoc  in  Jerusalem  of  those  who  called 
upon  this  Name,  and  who  came  here  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 

22  them  bound  to  the  high  priests  ?  "  But  Saul  became  stronger  than  ever, 
and  went  on  confounding  the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Damascus  by  proving 

23  that  "  this  is  the  Christ"     Now  after  a  considerable  number  of  days  had 

24  elapsed,  the  Jews  took  counsel  toother  to  slay  him.  (However,  their  plot 
became  known  to  Saul.)    They  Kept  watch  even  on  the  gates  both  day 

25  and  night,  so  as  to  slay  him.  But  one  night  his  disciples  took  and  let 
him  down  over  the  wall  by  lowering  him  in  a  large  basket. 

26  On  reaching  Jerusalem  he  attempted  to  join  the  disciples ;  but  they 
were  all  afraid  of  him,  because  tney  did  not  believe  he  was  a  disciple. 

27  However,  Barnabas  took  him  and  broiight  him  to  the  apostles,  and 
described  to  them  how  he  had  seen  the  Lord  upon  the  road  and  how  he 
had  spoken  to  him,  and  how  he  had  spoken  out  confidently  at  Damascus  in 

28  the  name  of  Jesus.    And  he  went  in  and  out  with  them  at  Jerusalem. 

29  sneaking  out  confidently  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.    He  also  talked  ana 

30  msputea  with  the  Hellenists  ;  but  they  made  attempts  to  slay  him.  On 
ascertaining  this  the  brothers  brought  nimdownto  Caesarea  and  sent  him 

31  awav  to  Tarsus.  So  the  Community  had  peace  throughout  the 
whole  of  Judaea  [and  Galilee]  and  Samaria ;  it  was  built  up  and  it  walked 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  And  through  the  encouragement  of  the  holy 
Spirit  it  was  multiplied. 

32  Now  it  came  to  pass  as  Peter  moved  about  among  them  all,  that  he 

33  came  down  also  to  the  saints  who  resided  in  Lydda.  There  he  found  a 
man  named  Aeneas  who  had  lain  on  a  pallet  for  eight  years  with  paralysis. 

34  And  Peter  said  to  him,  "  Aeneas,  Jesus  Christ  cures  thee ;  rise  and  make 

35  thy  bed."  And  immediately  he  rose.  And  all  who  resided  in  Lydda  and 
Saron  saw  him,  and  they  turned  to  the  Lord. 

28 
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36  Now  at  Joppa  there  was  a  disciple  named  Tabitha  (that  is,  when 
translated,  "  Gazelle  ")  ;  she  was  full  of  good  works  and  almsdeeds  which 

37  she  practised.    But  it  came  to  pass  that  in  those  days  she  fell  ill  and 

38  died ;  and  after  washing  her  they  laid  her  in  an  upper  chamber.  Now 
Lydda  was  near  Joppa ;  so,  on  hearing  that  Peter  was  there,  the  disciples 
sent  two  men  to  him  with  the  entreaty,  "  Come  on  to  us  without  delay." 

39  And  Peter  rose  and  accompanied  them.  When  he  arrived  they  took  him 
into  the  upper  chamber,  and  all  the  widows  stood  beside  him  weeping 
and  showing  the  tunics  and  garments  that  she,  "  the  Qazelle,"  had  made 

40  while  she  was  with  them.  But  Peter  put  them  all  out,  knelt  down,  and 
prayed.    Then  turning  to  the  corpse,  he  said,  "  Tabitha,  rise  up."     And 

41  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  on  seeing  Peter  she  sat  up.  Then  he  gave  her 
his  hand  and  raised  her  up,  and  calling  the  saints  and  wiaows  he 

42  presented  her  alive.     And  it  became  known  throughout  the  whole  of 

43  Joppa ;  and  many  believed  on  the  Lord.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  he 
remained  for  many  days  in  Joppa  with  a  man  Simon  who  was  a  tanner. 

10  1       Now  there  was  a  man  in  Caesarea,  KomeHus  by  name,  a  centurion  of 

2  the  cohort  called  the  "  Italian  "  cohort ;  he  was  a  pious  man  who  feared  God 
with  all  his  house,  ^ve  liberal  alms  to  the  people,  and  always  prayed  to 

3  God.     About  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day  he  distinctly  saw  in  a  vision  an 

4  angel  of  God  coming  in  to  him  and  sayingto  him,  "  Eomelius."  And 
with  eyes  fixed  on  him  in  terror,  he  said,  **  What  is  it.  Lord  ? "  And  he 
said  to  him,  "  Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  have  risen  as  an  offering  of 

5  remembrance  before  God.    So  now,  send  men  to  Joppa  and  send  for  a 

6  man  Simon  who  is  sumamed  Peter ;  he  is  staying  with  a  man  Simon  a 

7  tanner,  whose  house  stands  bv  the  sea."  And  when  the  angel  who 
spoke  to  him  had  gone,  he  called  two  servants  of  his  household  and  a 

8  pious  soldier  who  belonged  to  his  retinue,  and  after  recounting  everything 

9  to  them  he  sent  them  to  Joppa.  Now  the  next  day,  while  they 
were  upon  the  road  and  nearmg  the  city,  Peter  went  up  to  the  housetop  to 

10  pray,  aoout  the  sixth  hour.     And  he  became  very  hungry  and  desired  to 

11  eat  But  as  they  were  making  ready,  a  trance  came  over  him.  He 
sees  the  sky  opened  and  a  vessel  coming  down,  like  a  great  sheet  lowered 

12  by  four  comers  to  the  earth.     In  it  were  all  the  four-footed  and  creeping 

13  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  birds  of  the  air.    And  a  voice  came  to  nim, 

14  "  Rise,  Peter,  kiU  and  eat."    But  Peter  said,  "By  no  means,  Lord  :  never 

15  have  I  eaten  anything  common  or  unclean."  And  once  more  a  voice  came 
to  him,  for  the  second  time,  "What  God  has  cleansed,  hold  not  thou 

16  common."    This  happened  three  times  ;  then  the  vessel  was  immediately 

17  taken  up  into  the  sky.  Now  while  Peter  was  completely  bewildered  to 
^ow  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  vision  he  had  seen,  behold,  the  men 
sent  by  Eomelius  had  made  enquiries  for  the  house  of  Simon  and  now 

18  stood  at  the  ffate ;  and  they  called  out  to  ask  if  Simon,  sumamed  Peter, 

19  was  staying  there.    And  while  Peter  was  pondering  the  vision,  the  Spirit 

20  said  to  nim,  "  Lo,  there  are  two  ^  men  seeking  thee.  Come,  rise  and  go 
down  and  accompany  them ;  hesitate  not,  for  I  myself  have  sent  them." 

21  So  Peter  went  down  to  the  men,  and  said,  "  I  am  the  man  you  are  seeking. 

22  What  is  your  reason  for  coining  ? "  And  they  said,  "  A  centurion 
Eomelius,  a  man  who  is  upright  and  fears  God  and  has  a  good  reputation 
among  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  was  divinely  instructed  by  a  holyangel 

23  to  send  for  thee  to  his  house  and  to  hear  what  thou  hadst  to  say."  There- 
upon he  invited  them  in  and  entertained  them.  And  the  next  day 
he  rose  and  went  off  with  them,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  brothers 
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24  from  Joppa ;  and  on  the  day  following  he  entered  Caesarea.  Now 
Kornelius  was  expecting  them,  and  had  called  together  his  kinsmen  and 

25  intimate  friends.  So  when  it  came  to  pass  that  Peter  was  going  to  enter 
the  house,  Kornelius  met  him,  fell  aown  at  his  feet,  and  did  him 

26  reverence.    But  Peter  raised  him  up,  saying  "  Stand  up :  I  am  a  man 

27  myself."    Then  conversing  with  him  he  entered  the  house,  to  find  a  large 

28  company  assembled.  And  he  said  to  them,  "  You  know  yourselves  that 
it  is  ilfe^l  for  a  Jew  to  join  or  accost  anyone  belonging  to  another 
nation.     Yet  Qod  has  shown  me  that  I  am  not  to  call  any  man  common 

29  or  unclean ;  and  for  that  reason  I  came  without  demur  when  I  was  sent 

30  for.  I  ask  then,  why  was  it  that  you  sent  for  me  ? "  And  Kornelius 
said,  "  Three  days  ago  at  this  very  hour,  I  was  praying  at  the  ninth  hour 

31  in  my  house.  And  lo,  a  man  stood  before  me  in  bright  dress,  saying, 
'  Kornelius.  thy  prayer  is  heard  and  thine  alms  are  held  in  remembrance 

32  before  God.  Send  therefore  to  Joppa  and  summon  Simon  who  is 
sumamed  Peter ;  he  is  staying  in  the  nouse  of  Simon  a  tanner  beside  the 

33  sea.'  So*I  sent  at  once  for  tnee,  and  thou  hast  done  right  in  coming. 
Well  now,  here  we  are  all  present  before  God  to  hear  what  the  Lord  has 

34  commanded  thee  to  saj^."    So  Peter  opened   his  mouth  and  said,  "  I 

35  certainly  find  that  Ood  u  no  rwpecter  of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  he 

36  who  fears  him  and  acts  uprightly  is  acceptable  to  him.  The  word  ^  he  sent 
to  the  sons  of  Israely  preaching  through  Jesus  Christ  <^^  gospel  of  peace — 

37  that  word  is  *  for  all.  You  know  yourselves  what  took  place  throughout 
the  whole  of  Judaea  [starting  from  Galilee]  after  the  baptism  which  John 

38  preached  :  that  is,  how  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  holy  Spirit 
and  power,  and  how  he  went  about  doing  good  and  curing  all  oppressed 

39  by  the  devil ;  for  God  was  with  him.  And  we  are  witnesses  of  ail  he  did 
both  in  the  country  of  the  Jews  and  in  Jerusalem.    They  slew  him 

40  by  hanging  him  uvon  a  gibbet.    On  the  third  day  God  raised  him,  and 

41  granted  that  he  snould  be  made  manifest,  not  to  all  the  people  but  to 
witnesses  previously  chosen  by  Gk)d,  even  to  us  who  ate  and  drank  with 

42  him  after  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  And  he  charged  us  to  preach 
to  the  people  and  testify  that  *  this  is  he  whom  God  has  appointed  to  be 

43  judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead.*  All  the  prophets  bear  him  witness, 
that  everyone  who  believes  on  him  shall  receive  through  his  Name  the 

44  remission  of  sins."    While  Peter  was  still  saying  these  words,  the  holy 

45  Spirit  fell  upon  all  who  heard  the  word.  And  those  of  the  circumcision 
who  were  believers  (and  had  accompanied  Peter)  were  amazed,  because  the 
free  gift  of  the  holy  Spirit  had  been  poured  out  even  on  the  Gentiles 

46  (for  they  heard  them  speak  with  tongues  and  magnify  (Sod).    Then  Peter 

47  answered,  "  Can  anyone  refuse  the  water  for  baptizing  these  people — 

48  these  who  iust  like  ourselves  have  received  the  holy  Spirit  ? "  And  he 
commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  Then  they 
prayed  him  to  stay  for  some  days. 

Ill        Now  the  apostles  and  the  brothers  who  lived  throughout  Judaea 

2  heard  that  the  Gtentiles  also  had  received  the  word  of  God.    So  when 
Peter  came  up  to  Jerusalem,  those  who  belonged  to  the  circumcision  fell 

3  foul  of  him  ;  "  Thou  didst  go  in,"  they  said,  "  to  visit  uncircumcised  men, 

4  and  didst  eat  with  them."    So  Peter  began  and  unfolded  the  facts  to 

5  them  in  order :  "  I  was  in  the  city  of  Joppa,"  he  said,  "  praying.    And 
in  a  trance  I  saw  a  vision,  a  vessel  commg  down  like  a  great  sheet 

6  lowered  from  the  sky  by  four  comers  ;  and  it  came  down  to  me.    On  it  I 
fixed  my  eyes  and  marked  ;  and  I  saw  the  fourfooted  things  of  the  earth 
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and  the  wild  beasts  and  the  creeping  things  and  the  birds  of  the  air. 

7,  8  Also  I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me, '  Rise,  Peter,  kill  and  eat.'    But  I  said, 

*  By  no  means,  Lord  ;  notoing  common  or  unclean  has  ever  entered  my 

9  mouth.'    But  a  voice  answered  the  second  time  out  of  the  sky,  *  What 

10  Qod  has  cleansed,  hold  thou  not  common.'    And  this  was  done  three 

11  times,  then  everythii^  was  again  drawn  up  into  the  sky.  And  lo,  at  this 
instant  three  men  arrived  at  the  house  where  we  lived,  who  had  been  sent 

12  to  me  from  Caesarea.  Now  the  Spirit  told  me  to  accompanv  them 
without  hesitation ;  these   six   brotners  came  with  me  as  well,  and 

13  we  entered  the  man's  house.  He  related  to  us  how  he  had  seen  the  angel 
stand  in  his  house  and  say, '  Send  to  Joppa  and  send  for  Simon  who  is 

14  sumamed  Peter ;  he  will  speak  to  thee  words  by  which  thou  shalt  be 

15  saved,  thou  and  all  th^  house.'    And  when  I  started  to  speak,  the  holy 

16  Spirit  fell  upon  them  just  as  upon  ourselves  at  the  beginning.  And  I 
remembered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  said,  ^John  baptized  with 

1 7  water,  but  you  shall  be  baptized  with  the  holy  Spirit'  If  Qod  then  gave  to 
them  exactly  the  same  fi^  gift  as  also  he  gave  to  us  when  we  believed  on 

18  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  I — ^had  I  the  power  to  hinder  Qod  ? "  On 
hearing  this  they  held  their  peace,  and  proceeded^  to  magnify  Qod, 
saying,  'So  Qod  has  given  to  the  Qentiles  also  the  repentance  that 
brings  life ! '" 

19  So  those  who  had  been  scattered  abroad  upon  the  distress 
occasioned  bv  Stephen,  passed  on  as  far  as  Phoenicd  and  Cyprus  and 

20Antioch,  without  speaking  the  word  to  anyone  except  Jews.  Some  of 
them,  however,  were  Cypnotes  and  Cyrenians,  who  on  coming;  to  Antioch 

21  told  the  Qreeks  also  the  cospel  of  the  Ix)rd  Jesus.  And  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  them  ;  a  large  number  believed  and  turned  to  the  Lord. 

22  [Now  the  news  about  them  reached  the  ears  of  the  Community  in 

23  Jerusalem  :  and  they  despatched  Barnabas  to  Antioch.  He  came,  and  on 
seeing  the  grace  of  Qod  rejoiced,  and  exhorted  them  all  to  hold  by  the 

24  Lord  with  hearty  aim.  (For  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  holy 
Spirit  and  faith.)     And  a  considerable  number  were  added  to  the  Lord. 

25,  26  So  he  went  off  to  Tarsus  to  search  for  Saul ;  and  after  finding  him  he 
brought  him  to  Antioch.  And  it  came  to  nass  that  for  a  whole  vear 
they  were  miests  of  the  Community  and  taugnt  a  considerable  number.] 
It  was  at  Antioch  also  that  the  disciples  were  originally  styled  "  Chris- 
tians." 

27  Now  during  these  days   prophets  came  down  from  Jerusalem  to 

28  Antioch,  and  ^  there  was  great  reioicing.  When  we  had  gathered 
together,  one  of  them  [named  Agabus]  spoke,  indicating  through  the 
Spirit  that  a  great  famme  was  to  come  over  the  whole  world  (it  took 

29  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius).  So  the  disciples  each  set  apart  money, 
just  as  every  man  had  means  to  spare,  for  aid  to  be  sent  to  the  brothers 

30  who  dwelt  in  Judaea.  [This  also  they  carried  out,  sending  their  aid  to 
the  elders  by  the  hand  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.] 

1     1       Now  about  that  time  Herod  the  king  laid  hands  on  some  members  of 

2  the  Community,  to  ill-use  them.    James  the  brother  of  John,  he  slew 

3  with  the  sword ;  and  when  he  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  went  on  to 

4  seize  Peter  as  well.    (It  was  the  dajB  of  unleavened  bread.)    When  he  had 
arrested  him,  he  put  him  in  prison  and  delivered  him  to  a  guard  of  four 
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quaternions  of  soldiers,  intending  after  the  Passover  to  brin^  him  up 

5  before  the  people.    So  Peter  lay  doeelv  watched  in  the  prison ;  but 

6  prayer  was  earnestly  offered  to  Ckxl  for  him  by  the  Community.  Now 
on  the  very  night  before  Herod  meant  to  have  him  brought  out,  Peter 
was  sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  fastened  by  two  chains,  while  guards 

7  in  front  of  the  door  watched  the  prison.  And  lo,  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  beside  him,  and  a  liffht  shone  in  the  cell ;  striking  Peter  on  the 
side  he  woke  him,  saying,  "Quick,  rise  up  1 "  And  off  dropped  his  chains 

8  from  his  hands.  And  the  angel  said  to  nim,  "  Gird  thyself  and  bind  on 
thy  sandals."    He  did  so.    Then  he  says  to  him, "  Throw  thy  cloak  round 

9  thee  and  follow  me.**  And  out  he  went,  following  him  ;  yet  he  did  not 
know  that  what  was  takinjg^ place  by  means  of  the  angel  was  real,  but  rather 

10  imagined  that  he  saw  a  vision.  Now  when  they  had  passed  the  first  and 
the  second  guard,  they  came  to  the  iron  gate  leading  into  the  city ;  this 
opened  to  them  of  its  own  accord,  so  they  went  out  and  had  passed  on 

11  through  one  thoroughfare,  when  immediatelv  the  angel  left  him.  And 
on  coming  to  himself  Peter  said,  '*  Now  I  really  know  that  the  Lord  has 
sent  forth  his  angel  and  delivered  me  out  of  Herod's  hand  and  from  all 

12  that  the  Jewish  people  anticipated.''  On  realising  this,  he  went  to  the 
house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John  (sumamed  Mark),  where  a  number  of 

13  people  had  collected  for  prayer.    And  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 

14  the  porch,  a  maidservant  named  Rhoda  came  to  answer  it.  And  on 
reco^ising  the  voice  of  Peter,  in  her  joy  she  did  not  open  the  porch,  but 
ran  in  and  announced  that  reter  was  standing  in  front  of  the  porch. 

15  They  said  to  her,  "  Thou  art  mad."    But  she  stoutly  declared  it  was  the 

16  case.    They  said,  '<  It  is  his  angel."    Meanwhile  Peter  kept  on  knocking ; 

17  and  when  they  did  open,  they  saw  him  and  were  amazed.  But  beckoning 
to  them  with  his  hand  for  silence,  he  described  to  them  how  the  Lord 
had  brought  him  out  of  the  prison.     '^  Report  this,"  he  said,  <'  to  James 

18  and  to  the  brothers,"  and  off  ne  went  on  his  way  to  another  place.  Now 
when  day  broke,  there  was  no  slight  commotion  amonff  the  soldiers  over 

19  what  could  have  become  of  Peter.  And  when  Heroa  had  searched  for 
him  and  failed  to  find  him,  he  cross-questioned  the  guards,  and  ordered 
them  off  to  death ;  then  he  went  down  irom  Judaea  to  Caesarea,  and  spent 

20  some  time  Uiere.  Now  he  was  at  bitter  feud  with  the  people  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon ;  so  they  came  to  him  with  one  accord,  and,  after  conciliat- 
ing the  king's  chamberlain  Blastus,  begged  for  peace,  seeing  that  their 

21  country  depended  upon  the  king's  for  supplies  of  food.  And  on  a  stated 
day  Herod  arrayed  nimself  in  royal  robes,  took  his  seat  upon  the  dais, 

22  and  proceeded  to  harangue  them.    And  the  people  roared,  "  A  god's 
:23  voice,  not  a  man's ! "    Instantly  an  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  beoiuse 

he  gave  not  Qod  due  honour ;  and  he  was  eaten  by  worms  and  expired. 

24  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  ^  grew  and  multiplied. 

25  [Now  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem  after  they  had  dis- 
charged their  mission,  taking  along  with  them  John  who  was  sumamed 

13  1  Mark.]  Now  in  the  local  Community  at  Antioch  there  were 

prophets  and  teachers,  Barnabas,  Symeon  (call^  Niger),  and  Lucius  the 
Cyrenian,  besides  Manaen  (foster-brother  of  Heroa  the  tetrarch)  and 

2  Saul.  And  as  they  worshipped  the  Lord  and  fasted,  the  holy  Spirit 
said,  ''  Come  I  set  me  apart  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  to  which  I 

3  have  called  them."  Tnen,  after  they  had  fasted  and  prayed  and  laid 
their  hands  on  them,  they  let  them  go. 
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4  So  then,  sent  out  by  the  holy  Spirit,  they  went  down  to  Seleuceia ; 

5  and  from  there  they  sailed  away  to  Cyprus.    And  on  reaching  Salamis 
they  proclaimed  the   word    of   Qod  in  the  synagogues   of  the  Jews 

6  (and  they  had  John  also  as  their  attendant).    Now  on  traversing  the 
whole  island  as  far  as  Paphos,  they  fell  in  with  a  Jewish  magician  and 

7  false  prophet,  named  £ar-Jesus.    He  was  in  the  suite  of  the  proconsul 
Sergius  Paulus,  a  man  of  intelligence,  who  summoned  Barnabas  and  Saul 

8  and  sought  to  hear  the  word  of  God.    But  the  magician  Elymas  (for  that 
is  the  translation  of  his  name)  opposed  them,  trying  to  turn  aside  the 

9  proconsul  from  the  faith.    And  Saul  (whose  name  also  is  Paid)  became 

10  nlled  with  the  holy  Spirit,  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and  said,  '<  Thou  son  of 
the  devil,  enemy  of  all  that  is  upright,  full  of  all  guile  and  all  villainy, 

11  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  turn  aside  the  straight  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  Now  then, 
lo,  the  Lord's  hand  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind,  seeing  not  the 
sun  for  a  time.''    Instantly  there  fell  upon  him  mist  and  darkness,  and 

12  he  groped  about  for  some  one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand.  Then  the 
proconsul  believed  when  he  saw  what  had  happened,  astonished  at  the 
teaching  of  the  Lord. 

13  Settmg  sail  from  Paphos,  Paul  and  his  associates  reached  Perga  in 
Pamphylia ;  John,  however,  departed  from  them  and  turned  back  to 

14  Jerusalem.    Passing  on  from  Perga  they  arrived  at  Pisidian  Antioch,  and 

15  entering  the  svnagogue  on  the  Sabbath-day  they  sat  down.  After  the 
reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  the  presidents  of  the  synagogue  sent 
to  them,  saying, "  Men  and  brothers,  if  you  have  any  word  of  exhortation 

16  for  the  people,  say  on."    So  Paul  stood  up,  and  with  a  movement  of  his 

17  hand  said  :  "  Men  of  Israel,  and  you  who  fear  God,  listen.  The  God  of 
this  peoole  Israel  chose  our  fathers  and  raised  the  people  as  they 
sojoumea  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  with  a  high  arm  led  them  out  of  it.    And 

18,  19  for  about  forty  years  he  nursed  them  like  a  father  ^  vnthe  wilderness;  and 
after  destroying  seven  nations  in  the  Umd  of  Ganaany  he  gave  them  their  land 

20  a«  an  inheritance  for  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  years.    And  after  that 

21  he  gave  them  judges,  down  to  Samuel  the  prophet.  Then  it  was  that 
they  begged  for  a  king ;  and  God  gave  them  for  fortv  years  Saul,  the  son 

22  of  Kish,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  And  a!ter  deposing  him  he 
raised  up  David  as  their  king ;  to  whom  he  bore  witness,  saying,  ^  I  have 
fovmd  in  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  who  will  do 

23  all  m^  commands.'    From  this  man's  offspring  God  brought  Israel,  as  he 

24  promised,  a  saviour — Jesus — after  that>  previous  to  his  coming,  John  had 
alreadv  preached  the  baptism  of  repentance  to  all  the  people  of  Israel. 

26  As  John  fulfilled  his  course,  he  saia, '  What  do  you  imagine  I  am  ?  I 
am  not  he.    Nay,  behold,  he  is  coming  after  me !  and  the  sandal  of 

26  his  feet  I  am  not  fit  to  untie.'  Men  and  brothers,  sons  of 
Abraham's  race,  and  those  among  you  who  fear  God,  to  us  wa^  the  word 

27  of  this  salvation  seriJt  forth.  For  those  who  dwell  in  Jerusalem  and  their 
rulers  did  not  know  bim;  and  in  condemning  him  they  fulfilled  the 

28  sayings  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  jBvery  saboath  ;  yea^  although  they 
found  no  crime  in  him  deserving  death,  yet  they  begged  Pilate  to  have 

29  him  slain.    Then,  after  fulfilling  all  that  was  written  about  him,  they 

30  lowered  him  from  the  gibbet  and  laid  him  in  a  tomb.    But  God  raised 

31  him  from  the  dead.  For  many  davs  he  was  seen  by  those  who  had  come 
up  with  him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  by  those  who  are  now  his  witnesses 

32  to  the  people.    So  we  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  the  promise  made  to 

33  the  fathers,  namely,  that  Gc3  made  good  this  promise  to  the  children — 
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to  us,^  when  lie  raised  np  Jesus:  as  it  is  written  also  in  the  first' 
psalm, 

My  son  thou  art : 

To-day  have  I  begotten  thee, 

34  And  that  he  raised  him  np  from  the  dead,  to  return  no  more  to 
corruption,  has  been  thus  declared  by  him  :  /  will  give  you  the  holiness  of 

35  Da/via  that  fails  not.    For  it  is  also  said  in  another  jffialm, 

Thou  wiU  not  let  thy  holy  one  see  corruption, 

36  David,  indeed,  serving  God's  purpose  in  his  own  generation,  fell  asleep 

37  and  was  laid  beside  his  fathers;  and  he  saw  corruption.    But  he,  whom 

38  Gk>d  raised  up,  did  not  see  corruption.  Be  it  known  to  you 
then,  men  ana  brothers,  that  through  this  man  there  is  proclaimed  to  you 

39  the  remission  of  sins :  every  one^  who  believes  is  absolved  by  this  man 

40  from  all  that  you  could  not  be  absolved  from  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Take 
care,  then,  lest  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophets  befall  you — 

41  Loolc,  you  disdainful^  wonder  and  perish : 
For  I  do  a  work  in  your  days, 

A  work  you  ^Hll  never  believe,  even  were  one  to  inform  you/* 

42  [Now  as  they  went  out,  the  people  made  an  appeal  to  have  these  words 

43  spoken  to  them  on  the  following  sabbath.]  And  when  the  synagogue 
broke  up,  many  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  devout  proselytes  followed  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  who  spoke  to  them  and  urged  them  to  hold  by  the  grace 

44  of  God.  [On  the  next  sabbath,  nearly  all  the  city  met  to  hear  the 

45  word  of  the  Lord.    But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  crowds  they  were  filled 

46  with  jealousy,  and  began  to  abuse  and  contradict  what  Paul  said.  So 
Paul  and  Barnabas  spoke  out  with  confidence,  and  said,  "  It  was  necessary 
that  the  word  of  Goa  should  be  spoken  to  you  first.  Since  you  thrust  it 
aside  and  adjudge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life — lo,  we  turn  to 

47  the  Gentiles !    For  the  Lord  has  given  us  this  commandment, 

i  have  placed  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Oentiles, 
For  salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth.'* 

48  Now  as  the  Gentiles  heard  it  they  were  glad,  and  magnified  the  word  of 

49  God ;  and  all  who  had  been  appointed  to  life  eternal,  believed.]  And 
the  word  of  the  Lord  spread  abroad  throughout  the  whole  country. 

50  [But  the  Jews  incited  the  devout  women  who  were  of  good  position,  as 
well  as  the  leading  men  of  the  city ;  and  they  stirred  up  a  persecution 

51  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled  them  from  their  territory.  So 
they  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  a^inst  them  and  went  to  Ikonium.] 

52  And  the  disciples  were  full  of  joy  and  of  the  holy  Spirit. 

14  1       Now  the   same    thing  happened  in  Ikonium.    They  entered  the 
synagogue  of  the  Jews  and  spoKe  in  such  a  way  that  a  large  multitude 

3  both  of  Jews  and  of  Greeks  believed.  So  they  spent  a  considerable 
time  there,  speakinff  out  confidently  in  the  Lord,  who  bore  witness  to  the 
word  of  his  grace  oy  granting  signs  and  wonders  to  be  performed  by 

2  their  agency.    But  the  Jews  t^o  were  disobedient  stirred  up  the  minds 

4  of  the  Gentiles,  and  embittered  them  against  the  brothers.  And  the 
multitude  of  the  city  was  divided;  some  held  with  the  Jews  and  some 

5  with  the  apostles.  iBut  when  they  became  aware  of  a  movement  on  the 
part  both  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  Jews  and  their  rulers  to  ill-treat  and 

6  stone  them,  they  fled  to  the  Lycaonian  cities  of  Lystra  and  DerbS  and  to 

7  the  surrounding  country ;  and  there  they  went  on  preaching  the  glad 
tidings. 

8  And  in  Lystra  there  sat  a  man  who  was  infirm  in  his  feet  [lame 
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9  from  his  mother's  woml>] — ^he  had  never  walked.    This  man  listened  ^ 

to  what  Paul  said  ;  ana  he,  fixing  his  eyes  on  him,  and  seeing  that 

10  he  had  feith  to  be  restored,  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Stand  upright 

11  on  thy  feet ! "  And  up  he  leapt  and  be^an  to  walk.  On  seeing 
what  Paul  had  done,  the  crowas  raised  their  voice,  saying  in  the 
Lycaonian  tongue,  **The  gods  in  human  ^uise  have  come  down 

12  to  us  1 "    Barnabas  they  csJled  Zeus ;  and  smce  Paul  was  the  chief 

13  spokesman,  they  called  him  Hermes.  And  the  priest  of  the  Zeus 
whose  temple  stood  in  front  of  the  city,  brought  oxen  and  gar- 

14  lands,  intending  to  offer  sacrifice  along  with  the  crowds.  But  when 
the  apostles,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  heard  it,  they  rent  their  garments 

15  and  sj)rang  out  amonff  the  crowd,  shouting,  <*  Men,  what  is  this  you 
are  doing  ?  We  are  but  human,  with  natures  like  your  own  ;  we 
preach  uie  glad  tidiujgs  to  you,  namely,  that  you  turn  from  Uiese 
futile  things  to  a  living  God  to^o  Tnade  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea, 

16  and  all  that  in  them  is.    In  bygone  generations  he  allowed  all  the 

17  nations  to  go  on  their  own  ways.  Yet  as  the  bountiful  giver  he 
has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness,  giving  you  rain  from  heaven 

.    and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  your  hearts  with  food  and  delight." 

18  Yet  even  b^  saying  this,  they  could  scarcely  restrain  the  crowds 

19  from  sacrificing  to  them.  But  Jews  arrived  horn  Antioch 
and  Ikonium,  who  won  over  the  crowds ;  and  after  pelting  Paul  with 
stones,  they  dragged  him  out  of  the  city,  thinking  he  was  dead. 

20  When  the  disciples  gathered  round  him,  however,  he  stood  up  and 
entered  the  city.  Ajud  on  the  next  day  he  went  off  with  Barnabas 
to  Derbe. 

21  And  when  they  had  preached  the  glad  tidings  to  that  city  and  made 
many  disciples,  they  turned  back  to  Lystra,  Ikonium,  and  Antiodi, 

22  con&ming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  exhorting  them  to  abide  by  the 
faith,  and  saying, "  through  many  a  distress  we  have  to  enter  God's  realm." 

23  So,  after  choosing  elders  for  them  in  every  Community,  they  entrusted 
them  with  prayer  and  fasting  to  the  Lord  on  whom  they  had  believed. 

24,  25  Then  they  passed  through  Pisidia  and  came  to  Pamphylia.    And  after 

26  speaking  the  word  in  rerga  they  went  down  to  Attaleia,  and  from  there 
tney  sailed  away  to  Antioch,  whence  thev  had  been  commended  to  the 

27  grace  of  Qod  for  the  work  which  they  liad  now  completed.  So  when 
they  arrived  and  had  gathered  the  Community  together,  they  reported  all 
that  God  had  done  along  with  them,  and  that"  he  opened  a  door  to  faith 

26  for  the  Gentiles."    And  they  spent  no  little  time  with  the  disciples. 

15  1  And  some  persons  came  down  from  Judaea   and  taught  the 

brothers,  "  Unless  you  are  circumcised  after  the  custom  of  Moses, 

2  you  cannot  be  saved."  Now  no  slight  discussion  and  controversy 
arose  between  them  and  Paul  and  Barnabas;  whereupon  the 
brothers  appointed  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  some  others  of  their 
number  to  go  up  to  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  about 

3  this  question.  Sped  then  upon  their  journey  by  the  Community, 
they  passed  through  both  Phoenicd  and  Samaria,  informing  them 
that  the  Gentiles  had  turned,  and  so  causing  great  joy  to  all  the 

4  brothers.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  they  were  received  by  the 
Community  and  the  apostles  and  the  elders ;  and  they  reported  all 

5  that  Qod  had  done  along  with  them.  But  some  of  the  believers 
who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  rose  up  and  said,  "  It  is 
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necessary  to  drcnincise  them  and  to  charge  them  to  keep  the  law  of 
Moses." 

6  Now  the  apostles  and  the  elders  met  to  investigate  this  subject. 

7  And  after  a  keen  controversy,  Peter  stood  up  and  said  to  them : 
'^  Men  and  brothers,  you  know  that  from  early  days  God  chose  -me 
from  among  you  to  let  the  Gentiles  hear  through  my  lips  the  word  of 

8  the  glad  tidings,  and  so  believe.  And  God  who  knows  the  heart  bore 
them  witness,  by  giving  them  the  holy  Spirit  even  as  he  gave  it 

9  to  us ;  nor  did  ne  make  the  slightest  distinction  between  us  and 

10  them,  as  he  cleansed  their  hearts  by  faith.  Now  then,  why  do 
you  attempt^  to  put  a  yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  disciples  that 

11  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  had  strength  to  bear?  Nay,  it  is 
through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  we  believe  we  shall 

12  be  saved,  just  as  they."  So  all  the  meeting  became  silent,  and 
listened  to  Barnabas  and  Paul  as  they  recounted  what  signs  and 
wonders  God  had  performed  through  them  among  the  Gentiles. 

13  After  they   had  finished  speaking,  James  answered  and  said  : 

14  *'  Listen  to  me,  men  and  brothers.  Symeon  has  recounted  how  it 
was  Gk)d's  care  at  the  very  outset  to  take  from  among  the  Gentiles 

15  a  people  for  his  name.  And  with  this  the  words  of  the  prophets 
agree ;  even  as  it  is  written, 

16  After  this  I  wUl  come  back 

And  rebuild  Davids  fallen  tent ; 
Its  ruins  I  will  rebuildj 
And  I  wUl  erect  it  anew, 

17  That  the  rest  of  Tnen  may  ^eh  after  the  Lord, 

Even  aU  the  Gentiles  who  are  called  by  my  name : 
18, 19  saith  the  Lord,   who  makes  this  known  from  of  old.     Therefore 

in  my  opinion  we  shotdd  not  molest  those  who  are  turning  to  God 

20  from  among  the  Gentiles,  but  write  enjoining  them  to  abstain 
from  what  is  contaminated  by  idols,  from  fornication,  from  what 

21  is  strangled,  and  from  blood  ;  for  in  every  city  Moses  nas  had  for 
generations  past  those  who   preach  him,  as  he  is  read  in  the 

22  synagogues  every  sabbath.'*  Thereupon  the  apostles  and  the 
elders,  together  with  the  whole  CJommunity,  determined  to  choose 
some  of  their  number  and  send  them  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
Antiock     These  were  Judas  (called  Bar-Sabbas)  and  Silas,  chief 

23  men  among  the  brothers.  They  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  following 
effect : 

'^  The  apostles  and  the  elders,  as  brothers, 
to  the   brothers  who  belong  to  the   Gentiles  throughout 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cmcia :  greeting. 

24  As  we  have  learned  that  some  of  our  number^  have  troubled 
jovL   with  their  talk  and    unsettled   your  souls   (they  had    no 

25  instructions  from  us),  we  have  now  determined  with  one  accord 
to  choose  men  from  our  number  and  send  them  to  you,  along 

26  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Paul,  who  have  risked  their  lives 

27  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  sent  Judas 
and  Silas  then,  who  will  give  you  this  message  orally  as  well. 

28  For  the  holy  Spirit  and  we  have  determined  to  lay  on  you  no 

29  greater  burden— apart  from  the  following  essentials:  that  you 
abstain  from  fooa  offered  to  idols,  from  blood,  from  things 
strangled,  and  from  fornication.    Keep  yourselves  clear  of  these, 
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30  and  you  shall  prosper.    Farewell.*'  So  they  were  allowed 
to  go,  and  went  down  to  Antioch,  and  after  ^thering  the  multitude 

31  toother  they  handed  over  the  letter.    Now  on  reading  it  they 

32  rejoiced  at  the  exhortation ;  and  as  Judas  and  Silas  were  prophets 
-    themselves,  they  exhorted  the  brothers  with  many  words  and 

33  confirmed  them.    Then  after  some  time  had  passed,  the  brothers 
let  them  go  in  peace  to  those  who  had  sent  them. 

35  Paul  and  Barnabas,  however,  stayed  on  in  Antioch,  teaching  and 
preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord  along  with  many  others. 

36  Some  days  after,  Paul  said  to  Barnabas,  "  Come,  let  us  go  back  and 
visit  the  brothers  in  every  city  where  we  proclaimed  the  word  of  the 

37  Lord,  and  see  how  they  fare.*'     Now  Barnabas  wanted  to  take  John 

38  (who  was  called  Mark)  along  with  them.  Paul,  however,  held  it  was 
wrong  to  take  a  man  with  them  who  had  deserted  them  at  Pamphylia, 

39  instead  of  accompanying  them  to  the  work.  So  in  irritation  they 
separated  from  one  another ;  Barnabas  took  Mark  with  him  and  sailed 

40  oft  to  Cyprus ;  while  Paid  selected  Silas  and  departed,  commended  by  the 

41  brothers  to  the  ^p*ace  of  the  Lord.    And  he  passed  on  through  Syria  and 
16  1  Cilicia,  confirmmg  the  communities.  Now  he  also  arrived  at 

Derbe  and  Lystra.    And  behold,   there  was  a  disciple  there  named 

2  Timotheus,  the  son  of  a  Jewess  who  believed,  but  of  a  Greek  father ;  he  had 

3  a  good  reputation  among  the  brothers  at  Lystra  and  Ikonium.  This  man 
Paul  desired  to  go  abroad  with  him ;  so  he  took  and  circumcised  him 
on  account  of  the  Jews  in  those  parts — for  they  all  knew  his  father  had 

4  been  a  Greek.  [And  on  they  journeyed  through  the  cities,  handing  over 
the  resolutions  which  the  apostles  and  elders  in  Jerusalem  had  decided 

5  were  to  be  observed.]  [So  the  Communities  were  strengthened 
in  the  faith,  and  increased  in  number  day  by  day.] 

6  Now  they  passed  on  through  the  Phnrgian  or  Galatic  region.  And 
when  they  were  oppcwite  Mysia,  as  the  holy  Spirit  had  forbidden  them  to 

7  speak  the  word  in  Asia,  they  tried  to  enter  Bithyiiia.    But  the  Spirit  of 

8  Jesus  would  not  allow  them.    So  ignoring  Mysia  they  went  down  to 

9  Troas.  And  a  vision  aj>peared  to  Paul  by  night :  a  Macedonian  stood 
and  besought  him,   saying,  "Cross  over  to  Macedonia  and  hdp  us." 

10  Now  immediately  he  had  seen  the  vision,  we  made  efforts  to  start  for 
Macedonia,  oonolnding  that  God  had  called  us  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  to 
them. 

11  Setting  sail  then  from  Troas  we  ran  straight  to  Samothzakd  and  the 

12  following  day  to  Keapolis ;  and  from  there  we  came  to  a  Soman  colony, 
Philippi,  a  city  which  belongs  to  the  first  ^  section  of  Macedonia.    In  this 

13  city  we  spent  some  days.  And  on  the  sabbath-day  we  went  outside  the  gate 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  as  usual '  there  was  a  place  of  prayer ;  and 

14  sitting  down  we  spoke  to  the  women  who  had  gathered.  And  a  woman 
named  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple  who  belonged  to  the  city  of  Thyatira,  a  God- 
fearing proselyte,  was  listening.    Her  heart  was  opened  by  the  Lord  to 

15  attend  to  what  Paul  said ;  and  when  she  had  been  baptized,  together  with 
her  household,  she  besought  us,  saying,  "  If  you  are  convinced  that  I  am  a 
believer  in  the  Lord,  come  and  stay  at  my  house.'*    And  she  compelled 

16  us.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  we  were  going  to  the  place  of 
prayer,  that  a  slave-girl  met  us,  possessed  by  a  spirit — a  python,— who 

17  brought  considerable  gain  to  her  owners  by  soothsaying.  She  foUowed 
Paul  and  us,  shouting,  "  These  men  are  slaves  of  the  most  High  God,  who 
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18  proclaim  to  yon  the  way  of  salvation."  This  she  did  for  many  days.  But 
Paul  was  sorely  annoyed,  and  turning  round  lie  said  to  the  spirit, 
"  I  charge  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  leave  her ! "    And  it  left  her 

19  that  very  instant.  Now  when  her  owners  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gain 
had  gone,  they  took  Paul  and  Silas  and  dragged  them  into  the  forum 

20  before  the  ma^trates ;  and  when  they  had  brought  them  to  the  praetors, 

21  they  said,  "  These  fellows  are  Jews  who  are  convulsing  our  city  by 
proclaiming  customs  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  as  Romans  to  accept  or 

22  to  observe."    And  up  rose  the  crowd  against  them,  and  the  praetors 

23  tore  off  their  garments  and  ordered  them  to  be  beaten  with  rods  ;  then 
after  showering  many  stripes  on  them,  they  threw  them  into  prison  and 

24  charged  the  jauor  to  keep  them  safely.    He,  on  getting  such  a  charge,  put 

25  them  into  the  inner  prison  and  secured  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  [^ow 
about  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  were  praying  and  singing  praise  to  God, 

26  while  the  prisoners  listened  to  them.  And  suddenly  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  so  that  the  foundations  of  the  prison-house  were  shaken  ;  all 

27  the  doors  instantly  flew  open,  and  eyeryone's  fetters  were  loosened.  And 
when  the  jailor  was  roused  from  sleep  and  saw  the  doors  of  the  prison 
open,  he  drew  his  sword  and  was  about  to  kill  himself,  supposing  that 

28  the  prisoners  had  escaped.    But  Paul  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  *'  Do  thy- 

29  self  no  harm,  we  are  all  here !  "    Then  calling  for  lights  he  sprang  in, 

30  fell  down  in  terror  before  Paul  and  Silas,  and  brought  them  out  Rafter  he 
had  secured  the  other  prisoners),^  saying,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  cio  to  be 

31  saved  ? "    They  said,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord    Jesus   and    thou    shalt 

32  be  saved,  thou  and  thy  house."    And  they  spoke  the  word  of  the  Lord 

33  to  him  and  to  all  who  were  in  his  house.  Then  he  took  them  at  that  very 
hour  of  the  night  and  washed  their  stripes ;  and  he  got  baptized,  he  and 

34  all  his,  instantlv.  Conducting  them  up  into  his  house,  he  set  food 
before  them  ;  and  he  rejoiced  with  all  his  family,  for  he  had  believed  in 

36  God.]  Now  when  day  broke,  the  praetors  sent  the  lictors  to  say, 

36  '* Release  those  men."  These*  words  were  repeated  by  the  jailor  to 
Paul ;  "  The  praetors,"  he  said,  "  have  sent  to  release  you.    Now  then, 

37  come  out  and  go  in  peace."  But  Paul  said  to  them,  "They  flogged  us 
publicly,  unconvictea,  though  we  are  Roman  citizens.  And  now  they 
would  expel  us  secretly  ?   No,  indeed  !  let  them  come  and  bring  us  out 

38  themselves."    These  words  the  lictors  reported  to  the  praetors.    Now  on 

39  hearing  that  the  men  were  Roman  citizens,  the^r  were  afraid  ;  so  they  went 
and  sought  to  appease  them,  and  after  bringing  them  out  they  oe^^ed 

40  them  to  go  away  from  the  city.  So  they  left  the  prison  and  went  into 
Lydia's  house ;  and  after  they  had  seen  the  brothers  and  exhorted  them, 
they  departed. 

171        Now  when  they  had  travelled  along  the  Roman  road  through  Amphi- 
polls  and  Apollonia  they  came  to  Thessalonika,  where  the  Jews  had  a 

2  synagogue.  As  his  custom  was,  Paul  w^it  in  to  them ;  and  he  conversed 
with  them  for  three  sabbaths,  explaining  and  quoting  passages  from  the 

3  scriptures  to  prove  that  "  the  Cnrist  had  to  suffer  and  rise  again  from 
the  dead,"  and  that  "  this  is  the  Christ,  even  Jesus  whom  I  proclaim  to 

4  you."  And  some  of  them  were  persuaded  and  threw  in  their  lot  with 
Paul  and  Silas,  that  is,  a  large  multitude  of  the  God-fearing  Greeks  and 

6  not  a  few  of  the  leading  women.  But  the  Jews  grew  jealous  ;  they  got 
hold  of  some  worthless  loafers,  gathered  a  crowd,  and  proceeded  to 
rouse  the  city ;  then  assaulting  the  house  of  Jason  they  sought  to  brin<^ 

6  them  out  before  the  popular  assembly.     Failing  to  find  them,  however, 
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the^  proceeded  to  drag  Jason  and  some  of  the  brothers  before  the 
politarchs,  shouting,  "These  fellows  who  have  stirred  up  the  world 
7  have  come  here  as  well !  Jason  has  welcomed  them !  Ajid  they  all 
violate  the  decrees  of  Caesar,  by  saying  that  some  one  else — Jesus — is 
8, 9  king."  On  hearing  this  the  crowd  and  the  politarchs  were  troubled  ;  but 
after  binding  over  Jason  and  the  rest  to  keep  the  peace,  they  let  them 

10  go.  Now  the  brothers  at  once  sent  Paul  and  Silas  off  by  nicht 
to  Beroea ;  and  oq  arriving  there,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  Jewish 

11  synagogue.  These  people  were  nobler  than  those  in  Thessalonika ;  for 
they  received  the  wora  with  perfect  heartiness,  and  inquired  every  day 

12  into  the  scriptures  to  see  if  such  things  were  the  case.  So  many  of  them 
believed,  together  with  not  a  few  Qr^s,  women  of  good  position  as  well 

13  as  men.  But  when  the  Jews  of  Thessalonika  learned  that  the  word  of 
Qod  had  been  proclaimed  by  Paul  at  Beroea  also,  they  went  and 

14  disturbed  and  excited  the  crowds  in  that  place  as  welL  Thereunon  the 
brothers  at  once  sent  Paul  off  on  his  way  to  ^  the  sea,  while  Silas  and 

15  Timotheus  remained  where  they  were.  Those  who  escorted  Paul  took 
him  as  far  as  Athens,  and  returned  with  a  message  from  him  for  Silas 
and  Timotheus,  charging  them  to  join  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

16  Now  while  Paul  awaited  them  at  Athens  his  spirit  was  irritated 

17  within  him  as  he  observed  that  the  city  was  full  of  idols.  Accordingly 
he  began  to  converse  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  the  Qoa- 
fearing  people,  and  in  the  marketplace  with  those  who  chanced   to 

18  be  there,  nrom  day  to  day.  Some  of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic 
philosophers  also  came  across  him.  And  some  said,  '^What  does 
this  fellow  mean  with  his  chatter?"  others.  ''He  seems  to  be  a 
proclaimer  of  foreign  deities"  (because  he  preached  ''Jesus"  and  "the 

19  Resurrection ").  So  ^  they  took  him  ana  brought  him  before  the 
Areopagus,  sa3rin^,  "May  we  know  what  this  new  teaching  is  which 

20  thou  settest  forth  ?    Thou  speakest  of  certain  matters  that  are  novel  to 

21  us.  It  is  our  wish,  then,  to  know  what  they  mean  1 "  (Indeed,  all  the 
Athenians  and  the  foreign  visitors  occupied  themselves  with  nothing 

22  but  repeating  or  listening  to  the  latest  noveltv.)  So  Paul  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  Areopagus  and  said  :  "  Men  of  Athens,  I  observe  ^ou  are 

23  rather  superstitious.  For  as  I  passed  along  and  scanned  your  objects  of 
worship,  I  actually  came  upon  an  altar  with  the  inscription  TO  AN  UN- 
KNOWN QOD.    Well,  I  proclaim  to  you  what  you  are  worshipping  in 

24  your  ignorance.    The  God  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  in  it — he, 

25  Lord  o/  $ky  and  ea/rthy  dwells  not  in  shrines  made  by  hands ;  nor  is  he 
served  by  human  hands  as  thouc^h  he  were  in  need  of  anything,  for  he  it 

26  is  that  gives  life  to  all,  and  breath  and  all  things ;  and  out  of  one 
he  made  every  nation  of  men,  that  they  should  dwell  all  over  the 
earth's  surface,  defining  their  fixed  periods  and  the  boundaries  of  their 

27  settlement^  that  they  should  seek  Clod  and  by  groping  ^if  it  might  be) 

28  find  him — nor  is  he  far  indeed  from  any  one  of  us.  For  m  him  we  live 
and  move  and  are  ;  as  also  some  of  your  own  poets  have  said, 

His  issue  too  are  we. 

29  As  Qod'B  issue,  then,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  divine  nature 
resembles  gold  or  silver  or  stone,  engraved  bv  art  and  man's  device. 

30  The  times  of  ignorance,  it  is  true,  Uod  overlooked ;  but  now  he  is 

31  announcing  to  men  repentance  everywhere  for  all,  inasmuch  as  he  has  a 
day  set  in  which  he  is  to  judge  the  toorld  in  uprightness  by  a  man  whom  he 
has  appointed.     Proof  of  this  he  has  afforded  to  all,  by  raising  him 
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32  from  the  dead." — Now  on  hearing  of  a  "  resurrection  of  dead  men,"  some 
sneered,  while  others  said,  "We  will  hear  thee  yet  again  upon  this 

33,  34  matter."  So  Paul  departed  from  their  midst.  Some  men,  however, 
joined  him  and  believed;  among  them  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  also 
a  woman  named  Damaris,  besides  others. 

181,2  After  this  he  withdrew  from  Athens  and  went  to  Corinth.  And 
falling  in  with  a  Jew  named  Aquila,  a  native  of  Pontus,  who  had  lately 
come  from  Italy,  accompanied  by  his  wife  Priscilla  (as  Claudius  had 

3  ordered  all  Jews  to  withdraw  from  Kome),  he  accosted  them  ;  and  as  he 
belonged  to  the  same  trade,  he  stayed  with  them,  and  they  worked 

4  together.  They  were  workers  in  leather  by  trade.  Aiid  every  sabbath  he 
discoursed  in  the  synagogue,  persuading  both  Jews  and  Greeks. 

6  Now  by  the  time  that  Silas  and  Timotneus  came  down  from  Macedonia, 
Paul  was  engrossed  in  the  word  [testifying  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was  the 

6  Christ  But  as  they  resisted  and  cave  abuse,  he  shook  out  his  garments 
and  said  to  them,  "  Your  blood  be  on  your  own  head !    I  am  clean ! 

7  From  this  moment  I  go  to  the  Gentiles"].  And  removing  from  there  he 
went  into  the  house  of  a  God-fearing  proselyte  named  Titus  Justus, 

8  whose  house  adjoined  the  synagogue.  And  Enspus.  the  president  of  the 
synagogue,  believed  along  with  his  whole  household  in  the  Lord ;  many 
also  of  the  Corinthians  believed  as  they  listened,  and  had  themselves 

9  baptized.    And  the  Lord  said  to  Paul  in  the  night  by  a  vision, 

"  Fear  noty 
Speak  on  and  be  not  silent : 

10  For  I  am  vnth  thee,  and  no  one  shall  set  on  thee  to  ill-use  thee  ; 

For  I  have  many  people  in  this  city." 

11  So  he  settled  there  for  a  year  and  six  months,  teaching  the  word 

12  of  Gkxi  in  their  midst.  But  when  Gallio  was  proconsul  of  Achaia,  the 
Jews  rose  up  with  one  accord  against  Paul  and  brought  him  before  the 

13  tribunal,  saying,  "  This  fellow  incites  men  to  worship  God  contrary  to  the 

14  law."  However,  just  as  Paul  was  on  the  point  of  openin^^  his  lips,  Gallio 
said  to  the  Jews,  "  Had  it  been  a  misdemeanour  or  villainous  crime,  0 

15  Jews,  there  would  be  some  reason  for  me  putting  up  with  you.  But  as 
it  is  a  question  of  words,  and  of  names,  and  of  your  law,  you  can  see  to 

16  it  yourselves.  I  decline  to  be  a  judge  in  these  affairs."   And  he  drove  them 

17  from  the  tribunaL  Then  all  the  Greeks^  seized  hold  of  Sosthenes  the  pre- 
sident of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  the  tribunal ;  but  Gallio  took 

18  no  notice.  For  many  days  after  this,  Paul  still  waited  on.  Then, 
taking  leave  of  the  brothers,  he  began  his  voyage  to  Syria,  accompanied 
by  Pnscilla  and  Aquila  (as  the  latter  was  imaer  a  vow,  he  had  his  head 

19  shaved  at  Kenchreae).    On  arriving  at  Ephesus,  Paul  left  them  there. 

20  For  himself  [he  entered  the  synagogue  and  conversed  with  the  Jews ; 

21  and]  instead  of  consenting  to  remain  longer  when  they  asked  him,  he 
took  leave  of  them,  saying,  "  1  will  return  to  you  agam,  if  Qod  wUls." 

22  Setting  sail  from  Ephesus  he  reached  Caesarea,  went  up  to  the  capital 

23  and  saluted  the  Community,  and  then  went  down  to  Antioch.  After 
spending  some  time  there,  he  departed  on  a  journey  through  the  Galatic 
region  and  Phrygia  in  order,  establishing  all  the  disciples. 

24  Now  a  Jew  named  Apollos  arrived  at  Ephesus ;  he  was  a  native  of 

25  Alexandria,  a  learned  man,  mighty  in  the  scriptures,  who  had  been 
instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  He  spoke  with  fervour  of  spirit  and 
tauffht  with  accuracy  upon  the  subject  of  Jesus  [acquainted  merely  with 

26  the  baptism  of  John.    And  in  the  synagogue  he  started  to  speak  out  con- 
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fidently].     But  when  Priscilla  and  Axiuila  heard  him  they  took  hlni 

27  home,  and  unfolded  to  him  the  wav  of  God  still  more  accurately.  Then, 
as  he  wanted  to  pass  over  into  Acnaia,  the  brothers  encouraffea  him  and 
wrote  to  the  disciples  to  welcome  him.    And  on  his  arrival  he  proved  of 

28  great  use  to  those  who  had  believed  through  grace ;  for  he  publicly  con- 
futed the  Jews  with  might  and  main,  demonstrating  by  means  of  the 

19  1  scriptures  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  Now  it  came  to  pass 

while  Apollos  was  at  Corinth  that  Paul  passed  through  the  upper-lying 
districts  and  came  to  Ephesus.    There  he  fell  in  with  some  disciples, 

2  and  said  to  them,  "  Did  you  receive  the  holy  Spirit  when  you  believed  1 " 
"  No,"  they  said  to  him,  "  we  did  not  even  hear  whether  there  was  a  holy 

3  Spirit."    "Then  what,"  said  he,  "did  you  get  baptized  into?"    "Into 

4  John's  baptism,"  they  said.  And  Paul  said,  "John  baptized  with  the 
baptism  of  repentance,  telling  the  people  to  believe  on  One  who  was  to 

6  come  after  him — that  is,  on  Jesus."    When  they  heard  this,  they  had 

6  themselves  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  [ ;  and  after  Paul 
laid  hJB  hands  on  them,  the  holy  Spirit  came  on  them,  and  thev  began  to 

7  speak  with  tongues  and  to  prophesy].    They  amounted  in  all  to  about 

8  twelve  men.  Now  he  entered  the  synagogue  and  for  three  months  spoke 
out  confidently,  discoursing  and  persus^ng  with  re^rd  to  God's  reign. 

9  But,  as  some  became  stubborn  and  disobedient,  decrying  the  Way  before 
the  multitude,  he  departed  and  separated  the  disciples  from  them,  dis- 
coursing day  by  day  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  hour  ^  in  the  lecture-room 

10  of  Tyrannus.    This  went  on  for  two  years,  so  that  all  who  resided  in 

Asia,  Jews  as  well  as  Greeks,  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

11,  12  God  also  worked  uncommon  miracles  by  the  agency  of  Paul,  so 

that  people  even  carried  away  napkins  or  aprons  from  his  body  to  the 

sick ;  thus  their  diseases  quitted  them  and  the  evil  spirits  went  out 

13  Now  some  of  the  strolling  Jewish  exorcists  also  unaertook  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  over  those  who  had  evil  spirits ; 
"I  adjure  you,"  they  said,  "by  the  Jesus  whom  Paul  preaches!" 

14  (There  were  seven  sons  of  a  man  Scevas,  a  Jewish  high  priest,  who 

15  did  this.)    But  the  evil  spirit  answered  and  said  to  them,  "Jesus  I 

16  recognise,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  you — who  are  you  ? "  And  the  man 
in  whom  was  the  evil  spirit,  leapt  on  them,  mastered  both  of  them, 
and  belaboured  them.    So  out  of  that  house  they  fled,  stripped  and 

17  wounded.  Now  this  became  known  to  all  the  residents  of  Ephesus, 
Jews  as  well  as  Greeks  ;  and  fear  fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name  of  the 

18  Lord  Jesus  was  magnified.    Also,  many  of  those  who  had  believed, 

19  kept  coming  to  confess  and  disclose  their  practices.  And  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  had  practised  masic  arts,  collected 
their  books  and  burned  them  in  the  sight  of  all.  (On  estimating  the 
value  of  these  they  found  it  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  pieces  of 
silver.) 

20  Thus  mightily  did  the  word  of  the  Lord  increase  and  prevaiL 

21  Now  at  the  close  of  this,  Paul  resolved  in  the  spirit  to  travel  through 
Macedonia  and  Achaia,  and  then  journey  to  Jerusalem.    "  After  goixijg 

22  there,"  he  said,  "  I  must  also  visit  Rome.''  So  he  despatched  two  of  his 
assistants  to  Macedonia,  Timotheus  and  Erastus,  while  he  himself  stayed 

23  on  for  a  while  in  Asia.  Now  about  that  time  no  slight  commotion 

24  arose  over  the  Way.  It  came  about  thus.  By  makins  silver  shrines  of 
Artemis,  a  man  named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  brought  no  little  trade 
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25  to  the  craftsmen ;  these  he  collected,  along  with  the  workmen  who 
belonged  to  similar  trades,  and  said,  '<  Men,  jou  know  that  this  trade  is 

26  the  source  of  our  wealth,  and  you  see  and  hear  that  not  merely  at  Ephesus, 
but  almost  all  through  Asia,  this  fellow  Paul  has  drawn  away  a  consider- 
able multitude  by  his  persuasions,  declaring  that  gods  who  are  made  by 

27  hands  are  no  gods  at  all.  Now  there  is  a  risk,  not  merely  of  our  finding 
this  trade  discredited,  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess 
Artemis  may  be  made  light  of,  and  even  her  grandeur  come  to  be 

28  degraded — she  whom  the  whole  of  Asia  and  the  world  worship  ! "  Hearing 
this  they  were  filled  with  rage  and  ran  into  the  street,^  shouting  "  Great 

29  is  Artemis  of  Ephesus  I "  So  the  city  was  filled  with  confusion ;  and 
they  rushed  with  one  accord  into  the  Iheatre,  dragging  with  them  Gains 

30  and  Aristarchus,  Macedonians  who  were  fellow-travellers  of  Paul.  (Paul 
wanted  to  enter  the  popular  assembly,  but  the  disciples  would  not  allow 

31  him.    Besides,  some  oi  the  Asiarchs  who  were  friends  of  his,  also  sent 

32  repeatedly  to  entreat  him  not  to  venture  into  the  theatre.)  Now  some 
shouted  one  thing,  some  other ;  for  the  assembly  was  in  confusion,  and 

33  the  majority  had  no  idea  what  was  the  cause  of  their  rathering*  Some 
of  the  crowd,  however,  concluded  it  must  be  Alexander,  as  the  Jews 

Sushed  him  forward ;  so  Alexander  waved  his  hand  ana  intended  to 
efend  himself  before  the  people.    But  when  they  found  out  he  was  a 
Jew,  a  roar  broke  from  them  all — for  about  two  hours  they  shouted, 

35  "  Great  is  Artemis  of  Ephesus  1  Great  is  Artemis  of  Ephesus ! "  '  Now 
after  the  Secretary  of  State  had  got  the  crowd  quieted,  he  says :  '*  Men  of 
Ephesus,  who  on  earth  does  not  know  that  the  city  of  Ephesus  is 
custodian  of  the  temple  of  the  great  Artemis,  and  of  the  image  that  fell 

36  from  heaven  ?    The  thing  is  undeniable.     Well  then,  you  should  keep 

37  quiet  and  do  nothing  reckless ;  whereas  you  have  brought  these  men  here 

38  who  are  neither  guilty  of  sacrilege  nor  blasphemers  of  our  goddess.  Now 
if  Demetrius  ana  his  fellow-craftsmen  have  a  grievance  against  anyone, 
let  both  parties  make  their  charges ;  assizes  are  neld,  and  tnere  is  always 

39  a  proconsul.    If  you  desire  anvtning  further,  the  case  must  be  settled  in 

40  the  regular  assembly.  For  there  is  a  risk  of  our  being  charged  with 
riot  in  regard  to  this  day's  assembly ;  not  a  single  reason  exists  which  will  > 

41  enable  ub  to  account  for  the  present  disorderly  concourse.''    Saving  this,  he 
20  1  dismissed  the  assembly.    Now  after  the  tumult  had  ceasea,  Paul  sent 

for  and  exhorted  the  disciples ;  then  after  saluting  them,  he  went  off  on 

2  his  journey  to  Macedonia.     After  passing  through  those  districts  and 

3  exhorting  the  people  with  many  a  word,  he  came  to  Greece.  There  he 
spent  three  months,  and  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Syria,  when  the 
Jews  laid  a  plot  against  him.    He  determined  therefore  to  return  through 

4  Macedonia.  His  company,  as  far  ap  Asia,^  consisted  of  Sopater  of  Beroea 
(the  son  of  Pvrrhus),  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  from  Thessalonika,  Gains 

6  of  Derb#,  ana  Timotheus,  with  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  from  Asia.   When 

6  they^  got  the  length  of  Asia,  they  waited  for  us  at  Troaa;  while  we 
sailed  away  ftrom  Philippi,  after  the  dayi  of  unleavened  bread,  and  in 

7  five  days  joined  them  at  T^roas.  There  we  spent  some  days.  Now  when 
we  had  met  on  the  fint  day  of  the  week  to  break  bread,  Paul  proceeded 
to  conveise  with  them,  as  he  was  to  leave  on  the  morrow ;  and  he  prolonged 

8  his  diaoonrse  till  it  was  midnight    (There  were  large  lamps  in  the  upper 

9  chamber  where  we  were  gathered.)  In  the  window  sat  a  young  man 
called  Entyohns,  who  became  overpowered  with  drowalneeB  as  Paulas  dis- 
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course  went  on  and  on ;  dropping  asleep,  he  fell  down  from  the  third  storey, 

10  and  was  picked  up  a  corpse.    Bat  Panl  went  down,  fell  on  him,  and 

11  embraced  him,  laying,  ^*Wail  not:  his  life  is  in  him."  Then  he  went 
up,  broke  bread,  and  ate;   and  after  conversing  with  them  for  a  good 

12  while,  till  it  was  dawn,  finally  went  off.    (As  for  the  lad,  they  took  him  away 

13  alive,  and  were  extremely  relieved.)  Now  we  had  gone  on  before- 
hand to  the  ship  and  set  sail  for  Assoe,  with  the  intention  of  taking  Paul 
on  board  there.     This  indeed  was  his  own  arrangement,  as  he  intended  to 

14  travel  himself  by  land.    He  met  us  then  at  Assos.    Taking  him  on  board, 

15  we  went  to  Hityldnd,  and  sailing  thence  on  the  following  day  we  arrived 
df  Ohios ;  in  the  evening  ^  we  crossed  over  to  Samoe,  and  after  stopping  at 

16  Trogyllium '  went  on,  the  next  day,  to  Miletus.  This  was  because  Paul 
had  decided  to  sail  past  Ephesus,  so  as  to  avoid  leas  of  time  in  Asia ;  he 
was  hastening  to  reach  Jerusalem — if  he  could  manage  it — by  the  day  of 
Pentecost. 

17  From  Miletus,  however,  he  sent  to  Ephesus  and  summoned  the  elders 

18  of  the  Community.  And  when  they  came  to  him,  he  said  :  '*  You  know 
yourselves  the  way  in  which  I  lived  with  you  durins  all  the  time  since 

19  the  day  that  I  first  set  foot  in  Asia,  serving  the  Lora  with  all  humility 
and  tears  and  trials  which  I  encountered  through  the  plots  of  the  Jews ; 

20  and  how  I  did  not  shrink  from  disclosing  anything  profitable  to  you,  or 

21  from  teaching  you  in  public  and  from  house  to  house,  bearing  witness  to 
Jews  and  Greeks  alike  of  repentance  to  Qod  and  faith  to  our  Lord  Jesus.* 

22  And  now,  mark  1  I  go  to  Jerusalem  fettered  in  spirit,  not  knowing 

23  what  is  to  befall  me  there.    Only,  in  city  after  city  the  holy  Spirit 

24  testifies  to  me  that  fetters  and  distresses  await  me.  But  then,  I  set  no 
value  on  my  life,  provided  that^  I  may  complete  my  course  and  the 
ministry  which  I  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  attest  the  glad  tidings 

25  of  the  grace  of  God.  And  now,  mark  1  I  know  that  none  of  vou 
shall  ever  see  my  face  again — you  among  whom  I  went  about  and  preacned 

26  the  Eeimi.    [Therefore  I  do  protest  to  you  this  day,  I  am  dean  from  the 

27  blood  of  all ;  I  did  not  shrink  from  disclosing  to  you  all  God's  purpose.] 

28  Take  heed  to  yourselves  and  to  all  the  fiock  of  which  the  holy  Spint  has 
appointed  you  overseers :  be  shepherds  to  the  Commwwty  of  Qod  which  he 

29  has  purchoMd  with  his  own  blood.    I  know  that  after  my  departure  fierce 

30  wolves  shall  enter  your  midst  and  spare  not  the  flock  ;  from  your  own 
midst  also  shall  men  rise  up  with  perverse  words,  to  draw  the  disciples 

31  away  after  them.  Watch  tnerefore,  and  remember  that  for  three  years 
night  and  day  I  ceased  not  to  admonish  everyone  with  tears. 

32  And  now  I  entrust  you  to  Qod  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  who  is  able 
to  build  you  up  and  give  you  the  inherUcmce  among  all  who  are  iancUfied 

33,  34  [Silver,  gold,  or  apx)arel,  I  never  coveted.    You  know  yourselves  that  these 

35  hands  provided  entirely  for  my  needs  and  my  companions.  I  showed 
you  an  example  of  how  you  ought  thus  to  labour  and  give  succour  to  the 
weak,  remembering  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus — ^for  he  said  himself. 

36  '  To  give  is  happier  than  to  get  V    And  saying  this  he  knelt  down  ana 

37  prayed  with  them  all.    But  all  burst  into  loud  weeping,  and  fell  on 

38  rauFs  neck  and  fondly  kissed  him,  sorrowing  chiefly  because  he  had  told 
them  they  were  never  to  see  his  face  again.  Then  they  escorted  him  to 
the  ship. 

21  1        Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  we  had  torn  ourselves  away  from  them 
and  set  sail,  we  made  a  straight  run  to  Eos,  the  next  day  to  Rhodes,  and 
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2  thence  to  Patara.    And  aa  we  fonnd  there  a  ship  croeBing  oyer  to  Phoeniod, 

3  we  went  on  board,  and  set  eaiL  After  sighting  Oypms  and  leaving  it  on 
oar  left,  we  sailed  for  Syria,  and  landed  at  Tyre ;  for  there  the  ship  was  to 

4  unload  her  cargo.  So  we  found  out  the  disciples,  and  stayed  there  for  seven 
days.    These  disciples  told  Paul  through  the  Spirit  not  to  set  foot  in 

5  Jerusalem.  But  when  it  came  to  pass  that  our  time  was  completed,  we 
departed  on  our  journey,  escorted  by  them,  women  and  children  and  all, 
till  we  were  outside  the  city.     Then,  kneeling  down  on  the  beach  we 

6  prayed,  and  bade  each  other  farewell ;  we  went  on  board,  and  they  returned 

7  home.  From  Tyre,  then,  we  continued  our  voyage  and  reached 
Ptolemais;  and  after  saluting  the  brothers  we  stayed  one  day  with  them. 

8  Starting  on  the  morrow  we  came  to  Oaesarea,  and  entering  the  house  of  the 

9  evangelist  Philip  (who  was  one  of  the  Seven)  we  stayed  with  him.    [He  had 

10  four  unmarried  daughters  who  prophesied.]    While  we  remained  there  for 

11  several  days,  a  prophet  named  Agabus  came  down  from  Judaea.  And  he 
came  to  us,  took  Paul's  girdle  and  bound  his  own  feet  and  hands,  saying, 
'*  The  holy  Spirit  speaks  thus :  '  so  shall  the  Jews  bind  the  man  who  owns 
this  girdle  at  Jerusalem,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.' '' 

12  Now  when  we  heard  tlds,  both  we  and  the  people  of  the  place  appealed  to 

13  Paul  not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  Then  answered  Paul,  "What  do  you 
mean  by  weeping  and  disheartening  me  f    I  am  ready  not  only  to  be  bound 

14  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.''  So,  as  he 
would  not  be  persuaded,  we  held  our  peace,  and  said,  ^^  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done. 

15  Now  after  these  days  we  made  our  preparations  and  went  on  our  way 

16  up  to  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  disciples  from  Oaesarea  also  accompanied  us, 
and  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  Mnason,  a  Osrpriote,  with  whom  we  were  to 

17  lodge  (he  was  a  diuiple  of  long  standing).  Now  when  we  arrived 

18  at  Jerusalem,  the  brothers  welcomed  us  gladly.     On  the  next  day  Paul  went 

19  in  with  us  to  James ;  the  elders  also  were  all  present  And  after  saluting 
them  he  recounted  in  detail  what  Qod  had  done  among  the  (Gentiles  by 

20  means  of  his  ministry.  On  hearing  it  they  magnified  God  [;  and  they 
said  to  him,  "  Brother,  thou  seest  how  many  thousands  of  believers  there 

21  are  among  the  Jews,  all  of  them  zealots  for  the  law.  Now  they  have 
been  informed  with  regard  to  thee,  that  thou  art  teaching  apostasy  from 
Moses,  to  all  the  Jews  who  live  among  the  Qentiles,  telling  them  not  to 

22  circumciBe  their  children  nor  to  walk  by  the  prescribed  customs.    Well, 

23  what  is  to  be  done  ?    They  will  be  sure  to  hear  thou  hast  come ;  so  do 

24  what  we  tell  thee.  We  have  four  men  here  who  are  under  a  vow :  take 
them,  have  thyself  purified  along  with  them,  and  pay  their  expenses,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  have  their  heads  shaved.  Then  everybody  will 
understand  that  his  information  about  thee  is  worthless,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  thou  art  thyself  walking  in  the  regular  observances  of  the 

25  law.  As  for  the  Gentiles  who  have  believed,  we  wrote  them  our  decision, 
that   they  should  keep  themselves  from  food  offered  to  idols,  from 

26  blood,  from  what  is  strangled,  and  from  fornication."  Therefore  Paul 
took  the  men  next  day,  nad  himself  purified  along  with  them,  and 
went  into  the  temple  to  give  notice  of  the  time  when  the  da/ya  of  puri- 
fication would  be  completed — the  time,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  sacrifice 
should  be  offered  on  behalf  of  each  one  of  them]. 

27  Now  the  seven  days  were  almost  brought  to  a  close,  when  the  Jews 
from  Asia  saw  him  in  the  temple,  and  proceeded  to  stir  up  all  the  crowd  ; 

28  then  they  laid  hands  on  him,  shouting,  <*  To  the  rescue,  men  of  Israel ! 
Here  is  the  man  who  teaches  everyone  everywhere  against  the  people  and 

29 
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the  law  and  this  place !    Yes,  and  actually  he  has  brought  Greeks  into 

29  the  temple  and  denied  this  holy  place ! "  (For  they  had  previously  seen 
him  in  the  cit^  with  Trophimus  the  Ephesian,  and  supposed  that  Paul 

30  had  brought  him  into  the  temple.)  Ana  [the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
turmoil  ;J  the  people  ran  together,  and  seizing  Paul  they  dragged  him 

31  outside  the  temple ;  whereupon  the  doors  were  immediately  shut.  While 
they  were  trying  to  kill  him,  tidings  came  up  to  the  military  tribune  of  the 

32  cohort  that  the  whole  of  Jerusalem  was  in  confusion.  He  at  once  took 
some  soldiers  and  centurions  and  ran  down  to  them  ;  and  when  they  saw 

33  the  tribune  and  the  soldiers,  they  stopped  beating  Paul.  The  tribune 
then  came  ne^tr  and  seized  him,  ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  a  couple 
of  chains,  and  proceeded  to  inquire,  "  Who  is  he  ? "  and  "  What  has  he 

34  done  ?  "  But  some  in  the  crowd  roared  one  thing,  some  another ;  and  as 
he  could  not  ascertain  the  truth  owing  to  the  tumult,  he  commanded  him 

35  to  be  brought  into  the  barracks.  By  the  time  that  he  reached  the  stairs 
he  had  actually  to  be  carried  by  the  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  violence 

36  of  the  crowd ;  for  the  multitude  followed,  shouting,  "  Away  with  him  ! " 

37  And  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  brought  into  the  barracks,  Paul  said 
to  the  tribune,  "Can  I  speak  a  word  to  thee?*    "Dost  thou  know 

38  Greek  ? "  he  said.  "  Then  thou  art  not  the  Eg3rptian  who  in  days  gone 
by  raised  the   four  thousand  Assassins,  and  led  them   out   into  the 

39  wilderness?"  Paul  said,  "I  am  a  Jew,  a  man  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city  ;  I  pray  thee,  permit  me  to  speak  to  the  people  ?  " 

40  As  he  gave  his  permission,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs  and  waved  witn  his 
hand  to  the  people ;  then,  during  a  great  hush,  he  addressed  them  in  the 

22  1  Hebrew  language,  saying :  "  Brothers  and  fathers,  listen  to  the  defence 

2  which  I  now  make  to  you." — Now  when  they  heard  him  address  them  in 

3  the  Hebrew  language  they  became  still  more  quiet ;  so  he  proceeds — "  I 
am  a  Jew,  bom  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  but  brought  up  in  this  city,  educated 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  according  to  the  rigorous  law  of  the  fathers ;  a 

4  zealot  for  God,  as  you  all  are  tms  day.    I  persecuted  this  Way  to  the 
6  death,  chaining  and  delivering  up  to  prison  men  and  women  alike,  as 

also  the  high  priest  and  all  the  assembly  of  the  elders  can  testify  for  me. 
It  was  from  them  too  that  I  received  letters  for  the  brothers,  and 
journeyed  to  Damascus  to  bind  those  who  were  there,  and  bring  them 

6  also  to  Jerusalem  for  punishment.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  as  I 
journeyed  and  drew  near  to  Damascus,  suddenly,  about  noon,  a  great 

7  light  from  the  sky  flashed  round  me ;  and  I  dropped  to  the  earth,  and 
heard  a  voice  saying  to  me,  ^Saul,  Saul,  why  art  tnou  persecuting  me?' 

8  I  answered,  '  Who  art  thou,  sir  ? '    And  he  said  to  me, '  I  am  Jesus  the 

9  Nazarene,  and  thou  art  persecuting  me.'    (Now  my  companions  beheld 

10  the  liglit,  but  they  did  not  hear  the  voice  of  him  who  spoke  to  me.^  And 
I  6ai(^  *'  Lord,  whiat  shall  I  do  ?'  And  the  Lord  said  to  me, '  Rise,  and 
go  into  Damascus,  and  there  thou  shalt  be  told  of  all  that  is  appointed 

11  thee  to  do.'    So,  as  I  could  not  see  for  the  brightness  of  that  light,  my 

12  companions  led  me  into  Damascus  by  the  hands.  And  there  came  to  me 
a  certain  Ananias,  a  devout  man  according  to  the  law,  who  had  a  good 

13  reputation  among  all  the  Jewish  residents ;  standing  by  me,  he  said, 
*  Saul,  my  brother,  see  again  1 '    At  that  verv  moment  I  saw  again,  and 

14  looked  up  at  him.  And  he  said,  '  The  God  of  our  fathers  has  appointed 
thee  to  Know  his  will,  and  to  see  the  upright  One,  and  to  hear  a  voice 

15  from  his  own  lips ;  for  thou  shalt  be  a  witness  for  him  to  all  men,  of 

16  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard.     And  now,  why  linger  ?     Rise,  hiave 

17  thyself  baptized  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  caUing  upon  his  name.'    Now  it 
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came  to  pass  when  I  had  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  praying  in  the 
18  temple,  I  fell  into  a  trance,  and  saw  Him  saving  to  me,  *  Make  haste  and 


19  ^ 
imprisoned  and  flogged  those  who  believed  on  thee,  in  8}         ^ 

20  synagogue ;  and  when  the  blood  of  thy  witness  Stephen  was  being  shed, 
1  stood  by  also  and  approved,  and  took  charge  of  toe  garments  of  those 

21  who  slew  him.    Yet  he  said  to  me,  *  Depart :  I  will  send  thee  forth  afar 

22  to  the  Gentiles — .' "  Up  to  this  sentence  they  had  listened  to  him  , 
then  they  raised  a  cry  of,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth  1     He 

23  is  not  flt  to  live ! "    As  they  went  on  clamouring,  tossing  their  garments, 

24  and  throwing  dust  into  the  air,  the  tribune  commanded  him  to  be 
brought  into  the  barracks,  ffiving  orders  to  have  him  examined  by 
scourging,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  they  shouted  at  him  in  this 

25  way.  But  after  they  had  strapped  him  up  for  the  lash,  Paul  said  to  the 
centurion  who  was  standing  by,  "  Is  it  lawf id  for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman 

26  citizen,  and  that  too  unconvicted  ?  "  On  hearing  this,  the  centurion  went 
to  tiie  tribune  and  told  him,  saying,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  this  man  is  a 

27  Roman  citizen."    So  the  tribune  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Tell  me,  art 

28  thou  a  Roman  citizen?"  And  he  said,  "Yes."  The  tribune  answered, 
" I  purchased  this  citizenship  for  a  large  sum  ?"    Paul  said,  "But  I  was 

29  bom  in  it  ?  "  Then  those  who  were  going  to  examine  him  left  him  alone 
at  once.  Moreover,  the  tribune  himself  was  alarmed  to  find  that  he  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  that  he  had  bound  him. 

30  [Now  on  the  morrow,  in  his  desire  to  ascertain  the  true  reason  why  he 
was  accused  by  the  Jews,  he  unbound  him  and  ordered  the  high  priests  and 
all  the  Sanhedrin  to  assemble  ;  then  he  brought  Paul  down  and  set  him 

23  1  before  them.    Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  Sanhedrin,  Paul  said  :  "  Men  and 
brothers,  I  have  borne  myself  towards  God  down  to  this  day  with  a 

2  perfectly  good  conscience."    And  the  high  priest  Ananias  commanded 

3  those  who  stood  beside  him  to  strike  him  on  tne  mouth.  Then  Paul  said 
to  lum,  "  God  shall  strike  thee,  thou  white- washed  wall !  What !  art 
thou  sitting  to  judge  me  according  to  the  law  and  yet  ordering  me  against 

4  the  law  to  be  struck  ? "    The  bystanders  said,  "  Kevilest  thou  the  high 

5  priest  of  God  1 "  "  Brothers,"  said  Paul,  "  I  did  not  know  he  was  hich 
priest."    (For  it  is  written,  thou  shall  not  speak  evil  of  a  ruler  of  thy 

Qpeovls,)  But  when  Paul  discovered  that  the  one  half  were  Sadducees 
ana  the  other  half  Pharisees,  he  cried  out  in  the  Sanhedrin,  "  Men  and 
brothers,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  a  son  of  Pharisees !     For  the  hope — for  the 

7  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  on  trial ! "  Hardly  had  he  said  this,  when 
a  discussion  broke  out  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees,  and  the 

8  meeting   was   divided.     For   while    the    Sadducees    say  there    is   no 

9  resurrection,  no  angel  or  spirit,  the  Pharisees  acknowleage  both.  So  a 
mighty  clamour  broke  out,  and  some  of  the  scribes  who  belonged  to  the 
Pharisaic  party  stood  up  and  hotly  maintained,  "  We  find  no  evil  in  this 

10  man.  What  if  a  spirit  has  spoken  to  him,  or  an  ancel  — ?"  Now  as 
the  discussion  grew  violent,  the  tribune  became  afraid  they  would  tear 
Paul  asunder ;  so  he  ordered  the  troop  of  soldiers  to  go  down  and  carry 

11  him  from  their  midst  by  force,  and  bring  him  into  the  barracks.]  The 
following  night  the  Lord  stood  by  him  and  said,  "  Be  of  good  dieer  :  as 
thou  hast  borne  witness  in  Jerusalem  to  me,  so  too  must  uiou  witness  in 

12  Rome."  When  day  broke  the  Jews  formed  a  conspiracy,  binding 
themselves  by  a  curse  to  neither  eat  nor  drink  until  they  killed  Paul. 

13,  14  There  were  more  than  forty  who  formed  this  intrigue.    They  went  to 
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the  high  priests  and  the  elders,  and  said,  "  We  have  bound  oorselyes  by 

15  a  solemn  curse  to  taste  nothing  until  we  kill  Paul.    Now  then,  make 

C  representations  to  the  tribune  along  with  the  Sanhedrin,  inducing 
to  bring  him  down  to  you  on  the  plea  that  you  propose  to  investigate 
his  case  more  accurately ;  we  are  all  ready  to  slay  him  on  the  road." 

16  Now  the  son  of  Paul's  sister  heard  of  their  ambush,  and  getting  entrance 

17  into  the  barracks  he  told  Paul.  And  Paul  summoned  one  of  the 
centurions  and  said,  '^  Take  this  young  man  to  the  tribune,  for  he  has 

18  some  news  to  give  him.''  So  he  took  and  brought  him  to  the  tribime, 
saying,  "  The  prisoner  'Paxil  summoned  me,  and  asked  me  to  bring  this 

19  young  man  to  thee,  as  he  has  something  to  tell  thee.  Taking  him  by  the 
hand  the  tribune  retired,  and  proceeded  in  private  to  ask  nim,  "  What 

20  news  hast  thou  to  give  me  ?^  He  said,  <*  The  Jews  have  agreed  to 
ask  thee  to  brinff  Paul  down  to-morrow  to  the  Sanhedrin  on  the  plea 

21  that  it  is  proposea  ^  to  make  a  more  accurate  inquiry  into  his  case.  Now, 
do  not  let  them  persuade  thee.  For  an  ambush  is  being  laid  against  ,him 
by  more  than  forty  men,  who  have  bound  themselves  by  a  curse  to 
neither  eat  nor  drink  until  thev  slay  him.    They  are  all  ready  at  this 

22  very  moment,  expecting  thou  wilt  consent."  The  tribune  then  dismissed 
the  young  man  with  the  injunction,  "  Let  nobodv  know  that  thou  hast 

23  disclosed  this  to  me."  And  summoning  two  of  the  centurions,  he  said, 
**Qet  ready  two  hundred  infantry  to  march  as  far  as  Oaesarea,  also 
seventy  troopers  and  two  hundred  spearmen,  at  the  third  hour   of 

24  the  night."    Beasts  were  also  to  be  provided,  on  which  they  were  to 

25  mount  Paul,  and  conduct  him  in  safety  to  Felix  the  procurator.  Then 
he  wrote  a  letter  in  this  style : 

26  '^  Claudius  Lysias, 

to  the  most  excellent  procurator  Felix  : 
greeting. 

27  This  man  had  been  arrested  by  the  Jews  and  was  on  the  point  of  beine 
slain  by  them  when  I  came  upon  them  with  the  troop  of  soldiers  and 

28  delivered  him,  on  learning  he  was  a  Roman  citizen.  [In  my  desire  to 
ascertain  the  reason  why  they  accused  him,  I  brought  him  down  to  their 

29  Sanhedrin.    Then  I  foimd  he  was  accused  about  questions  of  their  law, 

30  but  not  impeached  for  anything  that  deserved  deatn  or  bonds.]  As  I  am 
informed  that  a  plot  is  to  be  laid  against  the  man,  I  am  sending  him  to 
thee  forthwith,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  his  accusers  to  impeach  him 

31  before  thee."  The  soldiers  then,  in  obedience  to  their  instructions, 

32  took  Paul  and  brought  him  by  night  to  Antipatris ;  on  the  morrow  they 

33  returned  to  the  barnu^ks,  leaving  the  troopers  to  go  on  with  him.  They 
reached  Csssarea,  presented  the  letter  to  tne  procurator,  and  also  handed 

34  Paul  over  to  him.    On  reading  the  letter,  ne  asked  what  province  he 

35  belonged  to  ;  and  when  he  ascertained  that  it  was  Cilicia,  "  I  will  hear 
thy  cause,"  said  he,  "so  soon  as  thy  accusers  have  also  arrived."  His 
orders  were  that  he  was  to  be  kept  in  the  praetorium  of  Herod. 

24  1       Five  days  later  the  high  priest  Ananias  came  down  with  some  elders 
and  Tertullus,  a  barrister.    They  made  representations  to  the  procurator 

2  a^inst  Paul ;  and  after  he  had  been  called,  Tertullus  b^o^  to  accuse 
him,  saying :  "  As  owing  to  thee  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  oi  great  peace, 
and  as  it  is  owing  to  thy  forethought  that  this  nation  has  secured  reforms 

3  everyway  and  everywhere,  we  accept  these,  most  excellent  Felix,  with 

4  all  gratitude.    But — not  to  detain  thee  too  long — I  entreat  thee  to  grant 

5  us,  m  thy  courtesy,  a  brief  hearing.    We  have  found  this  man  is  a  pest, 

1  Beading  /«(xa*v. 
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an  inciter  of  riot  among  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  a  ringleader 

6  of  the  party  of  the  Nazarenes.    He  even  tried  to  desecrate  the  temple ; 
but  we  seized  him,^  and  intended  to  try  him  according  to  our  own 

7  law.    However,  Lysias  the  tribune  came  forward  and  took  him  out  of 

8  our  hands  with  great  violence,  ordering  his  accusers  to  go  to  thee. 
Examine  Lysias  for  thyself  and  thou  wilt  be  able  to  ascertain  from  him 

9  about  all  these  accusations  that  we  bring  against  the  prisoner.''    The  Jews 

10  also  joined  in  the  attack,  alleging  that  sudi  was  the  case.  Then  the  pro- 
curator nodded  to  Paul  to  speak,  and  he  answered  :  "  As  I  know  tnou 
hast  been  judge  to  this  nation  for  a  number  of  years,  I  am  greatly  enconr- 

11  aged  in  meting  my  defence.    As  thou  canst  ascertain,  not  more  than 

12  twelve  days  have  passed  since  I  went  up  to  worship  at  Jerusalem.  They 
never  found  me  in  the  temple  or  in  the  synagogues  or  in  the  city  disput- 

13  ing  with  anyone  or  causing  a  riot  in  the  crowd ;  nor  can  they  offer  thee 

14  any  proof  of  the  accusations  that  they  now  brin^  against  me.  This  I 
certainly  own  to  thee,  that  according  to  the  way  which  they  call  a  'partv ' 
I  serve  our  fathers'  €k>d ;  for  I  believe  all  that  is  written  throughout  tne 

15  law  and  in  the  prophets,  cherishing  the  hope  towards  Qod  that  these  men 
also  entertain  themselves,  namely,  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of 

16  the  just  and  of  the  unjust    Hence  I  too  take  constant  pains  to  keep  my 

17  conscience  clear  towards  God  and  men.  Now  after  several  years 

18  I  came  with  idms  and  offerings  for  my  nation ;  and  it  was  in  presenting 
these  that  they  found  me  in  the  temple,  a  man  who  had  been  purified, 

19  with  neither  crowd  nor  tumult.  But  some  Jews  from  Asia — and  they 
ought  to  have  been  here  before  thee  to  accuse  me  of  whatever  charge 

20  they  have  against  me !    Or,  let  these  men  here  speak  for  themselves  1 

21  What  fault  aid  they  find  in  my  appearance  before  the  Sanhedrin  ? — unless 
it  was  in  my  one  cry  as  I  stood  among  them, '  For  the  resurrection  of  the 

22  dead  I  am  on  trial  to-day  before  you.' ''  However,  as  Felix  had  a  somewhat 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Way,  he  put  them  off,  s^ing,  ''When  Lysias 

23  the  tribune  comes  down,  I  will  decide  your  case."  He  also  gave  instruc- 
tions to  the  centurion  to  keep  him  in  custody,  but  to  allow  him  relaxation, 
and  not  to  prevent  any  of  his  associates  from  waiting  on  him. 

24  Some  days  afterwards,  Felix  arrived  with  his  wife  Drusilla,  a  Jewess ; 
and  sending  for  Paul  he  listened  to  what  he  said  upon  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 

25  But  as  he  reasoned  upon  uprightness,  self-control,  and  the  judgment  to 
come,  Felix  became  uneasy  and  answered,  ''Leave  me  for  the  present 

26  When  I  get  an  opportunity,  I  will  summon  thee."  At  the  same  time  he 
hoped  Paul  would  give  him  money,  and  so  he  sent  for  him  all  the  more 

27  f  rcM^uently,  and  conversed  with  him.  But  when  two  years  were 
completea,  Felix  was  succeeded  by  Porcius  Festus ;  and  as  he  wished  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews,  Felix  left  Paul  in  bonds. 

25  1       So  Festus  entered  on  his  province,  and  after  three  days  went  up  from 

2  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  And  the  hi^h  priests  and  leading  men  of  the 
Jews  made  representations  to  him  against  Paul ;  also,  they  besought  and 

3  be^;ed  him,  as  a  favour,  to  send  for  him  to  Jerusalem  [while  they  lay  in 

4  ambush  to  kill  him  on  the  road].  Festus  thereupon  replied  that  Paul 
was  in  custody  at  Caesarea ;  and  as  he  was  himself  to  leave  before  long 

5  for  that  place,  "  Let  the  principal  men  amon^  you,"  said  he,  "  go  down 

6  with  me  and  accuse  the  man  of  whatever  harm  is  in  him."  Now, 
after  staying  amons  them  for  eight  or  ten  days  at  the  most,  he  went  down 
to  Caesarea.    On  tne  next  day  he  seated  himself  upon  the  tribunal  and 

^  Adding  nmi  nard  riv  i/tin^f  tifMt  4liA^«fuy  MfitUf'  nartkO^t  il  Avrlmt  •  X*^*^X*f 
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7  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought    When  he  arrived,  the  Jews  who  had  come 
down  from  Jerusalem  stood  round  him  and  brought  many  weighty 

8  charges  against  him,  which  they  were  unable  to  prove,  Paul  arguing  in 
his  defence,  "  Neither  against  the  Jewish  law,  nor  against  the  temple,  nor 

9  against  Caesar,  have  I  sinned  at  all."    Wishing  to  ingratiate  liimself  with 
the  Jews,  Festus  answered  Paul  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  go  up  to  Jerusalem 

10  and  be  tried  there  on  these  charges  before  me  1 "  Paul  said,  "  I  stand 
before  Caesar's  tribunal,  and  there  I  should  be  tried ;  I  have  committed 
no  offence  at  all  against  Jews,  and  thou  knowest  that  perfectly  well. 

11  Now,  if  I  am  a  criminal  and  have  done  anything  to  deserve  death,  I  do 
not  object  to  die ;  but  if  none  of  their  charges  against  me  is  true,  no 

12  one  can  give  me  up  to  them.  I  appeal  to  Caesar  1 "  Then,  after  confer- 
ring with  the  council,  Festus  replied,  "  Thou  hast  appealed  to  Caesar  :  to 
Caesar  shalt  thou  go." 

13  Now  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  Agrippa  the  king  and  Bemicd 

14  reached  Caesarea  to  pay  their  respects  to  Festus.  As  they  were  spending 
a  number  of  days  tnere,  Festus  laid  Paul's  case  before  the  king,  saying, 

16  "  There  is  a  man  whom  Felix  has  left  behind  in  prison ;  and  when  I  was 
at  Jerusalem,  the  hi^h  priests  and  the  elders  of  the  Jews  made  representa- 

16  tions  to  me  about  him,  asking  for  sentence  to  be  passed  upon  him.  My 
answer  to  them  was,  that  Komans  are  not  accustomed  to  give  up  any  man 
until  the  accused  meets  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  has  had  a  chance  of 

17  defending  himself  against  the  impeachment  So  when  they  came  here 
with  me,  I  interposed  no  delay;  the  very  next  day,  I  seated  myself  on  the 

18  tribunal  and  ordered  the  man  to  be  brought  But  when  the  accusers  came 
forward,  they  laid  no  accusation  of  such  crimes  as  I  had  surmised  in  this 

19  case ;  their  questions  in  which  they  opposed  him,  related  to  their  own 
superstition,  and  to  some  dead  person  Jesus,  whom  Paul  alleged  to  be  alive. 

20  Perplexed  about  the  method  of  inquiry  into  these  subjects,  I  asked  if  he 

21  would  go  to  Jerusalem  and  be  tried  upon  them  there ;  but  as  Paul  entered 
an  appeal  to  be  kept  and  examined  by  the  Emperor,  I  ordered  him  to  be 

22  kept  till  I  could  remit  him  to  Caesar."  "  I  should  like,"  said  Agrippa  to 
Festus,  "  to  hear  the  man  myself."    "  Thou  shalt  hear  him,"  said  he,  "  to- 

23  morrow."  So  the  next  day,  Agrippa  and  Bemice  came  with  great 
pomp  and  entered  the  hall  of  audience,  accompanied  by  the  military  tri- 
Dunes  and  the  prominent  men  of  the  city ;  and  by  order  of  Festus,  Paul  was 

24  brought  in.  Then  says  Festus,  "  King  Agrippa  and  all  the  company  now 
present,  here  you  see  the  man  about  whom  all  the  Jewish  multitude,  both 
at  Jerusalem  and  in  this  place,  have  applied  to  me,  loudly  declaring  that  he 

25  must  live  no  longer.  However,  I  found  that  he  had  done  nothing  to 
deserve  death  ;  and  as  he  entered  an  appeal  himself  to  the  Emperor,  I 

26  decided  to  send  him.  But  as  I  have  nothing  reliable  to  write  with 
regard  to  him  to  the  sovereign,  I  have  brought  him  before  you;  and 
especially  before  thee,  king  Agrippa,  that  as  the  result  of  an  examination 

27  I  may  have  something  to  write.  For  it  seems  to  me  absurd  to  send  a 
prisoner  without  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  particulars  of  which  he 

26  1  IS  accused."    So  Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  "  Thou  hast  permission  to  speak 
for  thyself."    Then  Paul  stretched  out  his  hand  and  proceeded  with  his 

2  defence :    "  I  consider  myself  fortunate,  king  Agrippa,  in  being  able 
to-day  to  defend  myself  before  thee  upon  all  that  the  Jews  charge  me 

3  with,  as  thou  art  particularly  well  informed  upon  all  Jewish  questions 

4  and  customs.    I  pray  thee  then  to  hear  me  patiently.    My  general  life 
from  youth  up,  passed  from  the  outset  among  my  own  nation  and 

5  at  Jerusalem,  is  known  to  all  the  Jews.      From  the  very  first  they 
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know,  if  they  would  own  to  it,  that  I  lived  according  to  the  most  rigor- 

6  0U8  party  in  our  religion,  as  a  Pharisee.    (And  now  it  is  for  the  hope  of 

7  the  promise  which  God  made  to  our  fathers  that  I  stand  here  on  trial,  a 
promise  which  our  twelve  tribes  hope  to  attain  by  serving  God  earnestly 
night  and  day.    It  is  for  this  hope,  0  kinjg,  that  Jews  impeach  me ! — ) 

9  Well  then,  I  thought  to  myself  that  I  must  actively  oppose  the  name  of  Jesus 

10  the  Nazarene.  Which  indeed  I  did  in  Jerusalem,  by  shutting  up  many  of 
the  saints  in  prison,  after  I  got  authority  from  the  high  priests ;  also  by 

11  giving  my  vote  against  them  when  they  were  put  to  death ;  also  by  attempt- 
ing to  compel  them  to  blaspheme,  by  frequently  punishijog  them  in  every 
synagogue.    Maddened  beyond  measure  against  them,  I  pursued  them 

12  actually  as  far  as  the  foreign  cities.    In  the  course  of  this,  as  I  journeyed 

13  to  Damascus  with  the  authority  and  commission  of  the  high  priests,  I  saw 
on  the  road  at  midday,  0  king,  a  light  from  the  sky  more  dazzling  than 

14  the  sun,  flash  round  me  and  my  fellow-travellers.  We  all  fell  to  the 
ground.  And  I  heard  a  voice  saying  to  me  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
"Saul,  Saul,  why  art  thou  persecuting  me?    It  is  ill  for  thee  to  kick 

15  a^dnst  the  goad."    And  I  said,  ^  Who  art  thou,  sir?"    And  the  Lord 

16  said,  **  I  am  Jesus,  and  thou  art  persecuting  me.  But  rise  and  stand  on  thy 
feet;  for  I  have  appeared  to  thee  in  order  to  appoint  thee  a  servant  and 
a  witness  of  what  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  the  visions  in  which  thou  shalt 

17  see  me.    I  will  rescue  thee  from  the  people  and  from  (he  Gentiles — to  whom  I 

18  send  thee  for  the  opening  of  their  eyes  tnat  they  may  turn /rom  darkness  to 
light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  Gk)d,  that  they  may  receive  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  and  an  inheritance  among  those  who  are  sanctified,  by  faith  in 

19  me."    Upon  this,  0  king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 

20  vision,  but  I  brought  word  first  to  those  at  Damascus  and  at  Jerusalem, 
then  through  all  the  land  of  Judaea,  and  also  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  were 

21  to  repent  and  turn  to  God,  by  doing  deeds  that  befitted  repentance.    This  is 

22  why  Jews  arrested  me  in  the  temple  and  attempted  to  murder  me.  Thanks 
then  to  the  succour  which  I  have  to  this  day  obtained  from  God,  here  I 
stand,  testifying  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  nothing  but  what  the  pro- 

8  phets  and  Moses  said  would  come  to  pass.    Why  should  you  judge  it  incred- 

23  ible  that  God  should  raise  the  dead,  that  the  Christ  should  suffer,  that  he 
first  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  should  proclaim  light  both  to  the 

24  people  and  to  the  Gentiles  ? "  As  he  made  this  defence,  Festus 
saict  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Paul,  thou  art  mad  !    Great  learning  drives  thee 

25  insane ! "  "  Most  excellent  Festus,"  Paul  said,  "  I  am  not  mad ;  I  utter  words 

26  of  truth  and  sense.  Why,  the  king  knows  about  these  things !  To  the  king 
I  speak  with  confidence,  for  I  cannot  believe  any  one  of  these  thin^  is 

27  unfamiliar  to  him  ;  this  has  not  taken  place  in  a  comer.    Kin^  Agrippa, 

28  dost  thou  believe  the  prophets  ?  I  know  thou  dost." — And  Agrippa 
said  to  Paul, "  A  little  more  and  thou  wouldst  have  me  act  the  Christian  1 " 

29  "  A  little  more  or  not,"  said  Paul,  "  I  would  to  God  not  only  thou  but 
also  all  who  hear  me  this  day  might  become  what  I  am,  except  for  these 
bonds  I " 

30  Then  the  king  rose  and  the  procurator,  also  Bemice  and  those  who 

31  sat  with  them ;  and  on  retiring  and  talking  to  one  another  they  agreed, 

32  "  This  man  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  deatn  or  bonds."  As  for  Agrippa, 
he  said  to  Festus,  "  This  man  might  have  been  released,  if  he  had  not 
appealed  to  Caesar." 

27  1        Kow  when  it  was  decided  that  we  should  sail  for  Italy,  they  handed 

over  Paul  and  some  other  prisoners  to  a  centurion  of  the  Imperial  cohort 

2  named  Jnlius.     Embarking  in  an  Adramyttian  ship  which  was  bound  for 
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the  Asiatic  seaports,  we  set  sail — aooompanied  by  a  Macedonian,  Aris- 

3  tarohus  of  Thessalonika — and  put  in,  next  day,  at  Sidon.     There  Jtilins 
acted  humanely  to  Paul,  by  permitting  him  to  visit  his  Mends  and  be 

4  attended  to.     Putting  to  sea  tram  there,  we  sailed  under  the  lee  of  Cyprus, 

5  as  the  winds  were  against  us ;  then  sidling  for  fifteen  ^  days  through  the 
OUician  and  Pamphylian  waters,  we  came  to  the  town  of  Myrra  in  Lycia. 

6  There  the  centurion  found  an  Alexandrian  ship  bound  for  Italy,  and  put  us 

7  on  board  of  her.    For  many  days  we  sailed  slowly,  and  only  arrived  off 
Onidus  with  difficulty.    Then,  as  the  wind  checked  our  progress,  we  sailed 

8  under  the  lee  of  Orete  ofT  Gape  Salmond,  and  by  coasting  along  it  we  reached 
with  difficulty  a  place  called  Fairhavens ;  near  it  lay  a  city  called  Lasea. 

9  When  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  and  sailing  had  now  become 
dangerous  (for  the  Past  was  now  over),  Paul  gave  them  his  advice  in  these 

10  words,  **  Sirs,  I  see  that  the  voyage  is  going  to  be  attended  with  hardship  and 
heavy  loss,  not  merely  to  the  cargo  and  the  ship,  but  also  to  our  own  lives."- 

11  The  centurion,  however,  was  more  influenced  by  the  sailing-master  and 

12  the  captain  than  by  what  Paul  said ;  and,  as  the  harbour  was  ill-adapted  for 
wintering  in,  the  majority  proposed  to  set  sail  and  try,  if  posBible,  to  reach 
Phoenix  and  winter  there — ^it  is  a  Cretan  harbour  which  looks  SW  and  NW. 

13  When  a  moderate  southerly  breeae  sprang  up,  they  imagined  they  had 
secured  their  end ;  and  after  weighing  anchor,  they  sailed  dose  inshore 

14  along  the  Cretan  coast.     Presently  down  rushed  a  hurricane  of  a  wind  from 

15  the  island,  called  Euraquilo;  and  as  the  ship  was  caught  and  unable  to 

16  face  the  wind,  we  gave  way  and  let  her  drive  along.  Bunning  under 
the  lee  of  a  small  island  called  Kauda,  we  managed  with  difficulty  to 

17  get  the  boat  hauled  in;  and  after  it  had  been  hoisted  up,  they  made 
use  of  ropes  ^  to  undergird  the  ship.  Then,  in  fear  of  being  swept  upon 
the  Syrtis  sands,  they  lowered  the  sail,  and  let  the  ship  drive  as  she  was. 

18  Terribly  were  we  beaten  by  the  storm.    The  very  next  day,  they  had  to 

19  jettison  the  cargo,  and  on  the  third  day  they  threw  the  ship's  gear  over- 

20  board  with  their  own  hands.  Por  many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars  were 
visible,  the  storm  pressed  heavily,  and  we  were  at  last  divested  of  all  hope 

21  of  being  saved.  [Then  after  they  had  gone  without  food  for  some  time, 
Paul  stood  up  among  them  and  said,  **  You  should  have  obeyed  me,  sirs, 
and  spared  yourselves  this  damage  and  loss,  by  not  setting  sail  finom 

22  Crete.    And  now  my  advice  to  you  is,  take  heart ;  there  shall  be  no 

23  loss  of  life  among  you,  only  of  the  ship.    For  this  night  an  angel  from 

24  God,  the  Gk>d  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve,  stood  before  me,  saying,  '  Fear 
not,  Paul,  thou  must  stand  before  Caesar.    And  lo,  God  has  given  thee 

25  all  thy  fellow-voyagers  I '     So  take  heart,  sirs ;  for  I  believe  God  that 

26  it  shall  be  exactly  as  I  have  been  told.    However,  we  must  be  cast  upon 

27  some  island.' "]  When  the  fourteenth  night  came,  we  were  drifting 
to  and  fro  in  the  sea  of  Adria,  and  about  midnight  the  sailors  surmised  some 

28  land  was  near.    On  taking  soundings  they  found  twenty  fathoms ;  and  a 

29  little  farther  on,  when  they  sounded  again,  they  found  fifteen.  Then 
fearing  we  might  get  cast  upon  a  rocky  coast,  they  let  go  four  anchors 

30  from  the  stem,  and  longed  for  daylight.  The  sailors,  however,  tried 
to  escape  from  the  ship ;  they  had  even  lowered  the  boat  into  the  sea 

31  on  the  pretext  of  going  to  lay  out  anchors  f^om  the  bow,  when  Paul 
said  to  the  centurion  and  soldiers,  **  Unless  these  men  stay  by  the  ship,  you 

32  cannot  be  saved."     Thereupon  the  soldiers  cut  away  the  ropes  of  the  boat 

33  and  let  her  fall  off.  Now  before  the  day  broke,  Paul  besought  them  all  to 
take  some  food.    ''For  fourteen  days,"  said  he,  *'yon  have  been  con- 

1  Adding  h*  iifM^St  Itm^wtfrt,  *  Reading  /Sm/mi, 
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34  stantly  on  the  watoh  without  eating ;  yon  have  taken  nothing.  I  beseech 
yon,  therefore,  to  take  some  food ;  it  will  condace  to  yonr  safety — for  not 

35  one  hair  of  yonr  head  shall  perish."     Saying  this  he  took  bread,  gaye 

36  thanks  to  God  before  them  all,  broke  it  and  began  to  eat.     Then  they  all 

37  cheered  up  and  took  food  for  themselyes  (there  were  about  ^  seyenty-siz 

38  souls  of  us  in  the  ship,  all  told) ;  and  after  eating  their  fill,  they  started 

39  to  lighten  the  ship  by  throwing  out  the  proyisions  into  the  sea.  When  day 
broke,  they  did  not  recognise  the  land;  howeyer,  they  obseryed  a  sort 
of  creek  with  a  sandy  beach,  where  they  resolyed  (if  possible)  to  run  the 

40  ship  ashore.  So  the  anchors  were  cast  off  and  left  in  the  sea,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  men  unlashed  the  fastenings  of  the  rudders,  hoisted  the 

41  foresail  to  the  breeze,  and  headed  for  the  beach.  Coming  upon  a  place 
where  two  seas  met,  ihej  droye  the  ship  aground ;  but,  while  the  prow 
struck  and  remained  immoyable,  the  stem  began  to  break  up  under 

42  the  force  of  the  wayes.    Now  the  soldiers'  plan  was  to  kill  the  prisoners, 

43  in  case  of  anyone  swimming  away  and  escaping.  Howeyer,  as  the 
centurion  wished  to  saye  Paul,  he  hindered  them  from  their  purpose, 
ordering  those  who  could  swim  to  Jump  oyerboard  and  get  first  to  the  land, 

44  while  the  rest  were  to  get  upon  planks  or  on  pieces  of  the  ship.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  all  escaped  safe  to  land. 

28  I       Then  aftor  our  escape  we  found  out  that  the  island  was  called  Melita. 

2  And  the  foreigners  behayed  with  uncommon  humanity  to  us ;  for,  as  rain 
had  come  on  and  as  it  was  oold,  they  kindled  a  fire  and  welcomed  us  all  to  it. 

3  Now  Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks  and  laid  them  on  the  fire,  when 

4  a  yiper  came  out  with  the  heat  and  fastened  on  his  hand.  When  the 
foreigners  saw  the  creature  hanging  fh>m  his  hand,  they  said  to  one 
another,  "  This  man  is  certainly  a  murderer.    He  has  escaped  the  sea, 

5  but  Justice  will  not  let  him  liye."    Howeyer,  he  shook  off  the  creature 

6  into  the  fire,  and  was  none  the  worse.  Now  they  were  waiting  for  him 
to  swell  or  drop  down  suddenly  a  coipse ;  but  after  waiting  a  long  while 
and  seeing  that  no  harm  came  to  him,  they  changed  their  minds  and  said 

7  he  was  a  god.  And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  there 
were  lands  belonging  to  the  head  man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was 
Publius.    He  bade  us  welcome  and  entortained  us  courteously  for  three 

8  days.  Kow  it  so  happened  that  the  father  of  Publius  was  laid  up  with 
feyer  and  dysentery;  but  Paul  went  in  to  him,  prayed,  laid  his  hands 

9  on  him,  and  cured  him.    When  this  took  place,  the  rest  in  the  island  who 

10  had  dleeasoo  also  came  and  got  cured.  And  they  paid  us  many  honours, 
and  furnished  us,  when  we  set  sail,  with  necessaries. 

1 1  We  set  sail,  after  three  months,  in  an  Alexandrian  yeesel  which  had 

12  wintered  in  the  island  (her  sign  was  *'The  Twin  Brothers")*  c^d  putting 

13  in  at  Syracuse  we  stayed  for  three  days.  Tacking  round  from  there  we 
arrived  at  Bhegium ;  and  as  one  day  later  a  south  wind  sprang  up,  we 

14  came  upon  the  second  day  to  Puteoli.  There  we  fell  in  with  brothers, 
in  whose  company  we  found  refireshment  during  our  stay  '  of  seyen  days. 

15  And  so  to  Borne  we  came.  As  the  brothers  there  had  heard  about  us,  they 
came  out  as  far  as  Appii  Forum  and  Tres  Tabemae  to  meet  us ;  and 

16  when  Paul  saw  them,  he  thanked  God  and  took  courage.  When 
we  entered  Bome,  Paul  was  giyen  permission  to  stay  by  himself,  with 
the  soldiers  who  guarded  him. 

17  Now  it  came  to  pass  after  three  days  that  he  called  the  leading  Jews 
together ;  and  when  they  had  assembled,  he  said  to  them,  '*  Men  and 
brothers,  though  I  have  done  nothing  against  the  People  or  the  customs 

1  Reading  in.  >  Reading  lri^'»«mf . 
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of  our  fathers,  I  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Romans  as  a  prisoner 

18  from  Jerusalem.      They  examined  me  and  meant  to  release  me,  as  I 

19  was  clear  of  any  crime  deserving  death.  The  Jews,  however,  objected, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  appeal  to  Caesar — not  that  I  had  any  charge 

20  to  bring  against  my  oWn  nation.  This,  then,  is  my  reason  for  asking 
to  see  you  and  to  speak  with  you,  namely,  because  it  is  for  the  sake  oi 

21  Israel's  hope  that  I  wear  this  chain."  They  said  to  him,  **  We  have  had 
no  letters  about  thee  from  Judaea,  and  no  brother  has  come  here  with  any 

22  bad  report  or  tale  of  thee.  However,  we  think  it  only  rijjht  to  hear  thee 
state  thy  opinions  ;  for,  the  fact  is,  we  know  that  everywhere  this  party 

23  is  objected  to."  So  they  fixed  a  day  with  him,' and  came  in  large 
numbers  to  meet  him  in  his  lodging  ;  and  from  morning  to  evening  he  im- 
folded  and  attested  to  them  the  reign  of  Gk)d,  trying  to  convince  them 

24  about  Jesus,  from  the  law  of  Moses  and  from  the  prophets.    And  some 

25  were  convinced  by  what  was  said,  but  others  disbelievea  ;  so,  disagreeing^ 
among  themselves,  they  went  away.  But  not  till  Paul  said  one  word 
more  ;  "  Right  well  did  the  holy  Spirit  speak  through  Isaiah  the  prophet 
to  your  fathers : 

26  Goto  this  people  and  say, 

*  You  thou  hear  and  hear,  yet  never  understand^ 
You  shcUl  see  and  see,  yet  never  perceive.* 

27  For  dulled  is  the  heart  of  this  people, 
Their  ears  are  heavy  of  hearing, 

Their  eyes  have  they  shvi, 
Lest  haply  they  should  see  with  their  eyes, 
And  hea/r  vnth  their  ears, 
And  understand  with  their  hearts  and  turn  again^ 
For  me  to  cure  ihem, 

28  Be  it  known  to  you  then,  that  this  salvation  of  Ood  has  been  sent  to 

30  the  Gentiles:  they  will  listen."  Now  for  two  whole  years  he 
remained  in  his  private  lodging  and  welcomed  all  who  went  to  see  him, 

31  preaching  the  reign  of  God,  and  teaching  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  perfect  confidence,  unhindered. 


THE  APOCALYrSE  OF  JOHN 

The  really  cogent  data  for  determiDing  the  period  of  this  book's  com- 
position are  (a)  the  interpretation  of  special  allusions  like  the  *' seven 
neads  "  (17^**),  as  a  historical  series  of  Roman  Emperors,  the  "  beast,"  the 
number  666,  and  so  forth ;  (b)  the  evidence  of  severe  and  recent  perse- 
cution, of  wars,  physical  disturbances,  occupation  of  Jerusalem  by 
foreigners,  famine,  pestilence,  etc. ;  (c)  the  implied  condition  of  the 
Christian  communities  addressed.  These  data  have  been  variously  read, 
and  point  apparently  in  different  directions,  either  to  the  period  68-70 
or  to  the  later  reign  of  Domitian,  81-96,  when  early  Christian  literature 
was  drawn  into  the  whirlpool  of  apocalyptic. 

The  former  period  was  once  widely  accepted,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
curious  and  definite  way  in  which  the  circumstances  and  personality  of  Nero 
seem  to  fit  the  apocalyptic  conception  of  the  antichrist.  Between  June  68, 
when  Nero  died,  and  September  70,  when  Jerusalem  fell,  it  is  held  that  this 
book  was  composed.  In  this  event,  it  reflects  the  passion  of  the  Chris- 
tians against  Rome  (= Babylon,  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and  of 
the  martyrs  of  Jesus),  the  contemporary  existence  of  the  temple  (11^),  and 
the  flight  of  the  Christians  to  Pclla  (12*-  ^*).  So  formerly  Liicke,  Keim 
(i.  63,  V.  227),  and  Weiss  {INT,  ii.  81-84),  followed  more  recently  by  Beck 
(Erkldrung  d,  Offenharung  Joh.  1886,  who  dates  the  book  66-69) ;  Reuss 
(pp.  164-162),  and  Farrar  (Early  Days  of  Christianity,  pp.  404-436)  ;  W. 
H.  Simcox  (CGT,  1890\  Hort  (Judaistic  Christianity,  p.  160  f.\  and  un- 
fortunately by  A.  R^ville  (i.  p.  261  f.).  It  is  the_perioa  adopted  also  bv 
Hausrath  (iv.  pp.  171,  256-282),  Beyschlag  {NTTh,  ii.  pp.  347-361),  an'd 
Scholten  {JpTn,  1883,  pp.  608-610) ;  but  of  course  a  statement  like  that 
made  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Strong  (DB  ii.  690),  that  "  the  majority  of  modem 
critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  time  of  Nero,"  be- 
comes true  only  if  the  word  "  not "  be  read  between  "  was  "  and  "  written." 
The  former  popularity  of  this  date  was  probably  due  in  some  degree 
to  Renan's  presentment,  in  what  forms  the  most  brilliant  volume  of  his 
series  upon  early  Christianity,  Vard^rist  (espec.  chaps,  xv.-xvii.). 
Besides,  the  lapse  of  years  which  intervenes  between  the  Neronic  period 
of  the  apocalypse,  and  the  much  later  date  of  the  fourth  gospel,  obviously 
helped  to  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  felt  by  those  who  were  anxious 
to  accept  both  as  works  of  the  same  author. 

The  true  period  of  the  book,  however,  is  indicated  by  Mommsen 
(Provinces  ofR.  E.  ii.  p.  199),  although  he  does  not  come  down  beyond  69-79 
A.D.  The  book,  as  he  rightly  finds,  is  "written  demonstrably  after 
Nero's  fall,  and  when  his  return  from  the  East  was  expected.  .  .  .  The 
foundation  of  the  apocalypse  is  indisputably  the  destruction  of  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  and  the  prospect  thereby  for  the  first  time  opened  up 
of  its  future  ideal  restoration."  On  this  view  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
l>ook  and  its  situation  are  (a)  the  Imperial  cultus  advocated  by  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  of  the  State,  and  (o)  the  belief  in  Nero's  reappearance, 
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which  did  not  prevail  to  any  wide  extent  earlier  than  70,  and  sprang  up 
to  its  luxuriant  maturity  in  all  likelihood  (Suetonius,  Nero^  67}  some 
twenty  years  later  than  his  death. ^ 

Hence,  as  the  Neronic  reference  of  the  "beast "-pictures  does  not 
absolutely  require  the  composition  of  the  book  c.  70  a.d.,  and  as  other 
elements — mainly  though  not  decisively  that  of  the  Imperial  cultus, 
which  had  grown  like  a  fungus  beside  the  earlier  local  cults  (Ac  19*^ — 
urge  a  consid^rablv  later  date,  modem  criticism  has  heartily  adopted  the 
traditional  date  (cp.  e,g.  especially  the  remark  in  Euseb.  HE,  v.  8.  6 
[Iren.  Adv,  Haer,  y.  30,  3] :  ovde  yiip  irpb  troXXov  'xp6vmf  i^pdBrj,  dXXa 
axMv  €irl  TTJs  fffirripas  yevcor,  ^p6f  r^  rA«  rijs  iLofiertavov  apxni\  i.e, 
c.  95  A.D.  Under  Domitian,  tradition  unmistakably  fixed  the  banishment 
of  John ;  his  retirement,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  was  due  very  prob- 
ably to  the  acute  persecution  varying  from  death  to  exHe,^  which  seems 
to  have  attended  the  enforcement  of  the  Imperial  cidtus,  especially  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces  (Bushforth,  Latin  InicriptionSj  pp.  47,  48).  Then 
it  was  that  Christians  were  persecuted  on  definitely  religious  grounds 
(13"  14®  20*) ;  and  not  only,  as  in  Nero's  day,  was  the  persecution  active 
in  the  capital,  but  also  throughout  the  provinces  (Neumann,  Der  Bffm. 
Stoat  una  die  aUgemeine  Kirche  bis  auf  DtocUtiany  ISdO,  L  pp.  9,  11, .  15). 
The  situation  and  prospects  of  Christianity  during  the  later  period  of 
Domitian's  reign  (**quum  jam  semianimum  laceraret  Flavins  orbem 
ultimus  et  calvo  serviret  Koma  Neroni")  are  the  subject  of  the 
apocalypse.  It  reflects  the  music  of  humanity,  sad  but  not  stiU,  within 
Christendom,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  that  settled  and  serious  policy 
adopted  by  Rome  towards  those  who,  like  the  Christians,  were  indisposed 
to  worship  the  Emperor  as  Deus  ac  DomiriMS  nostefy  and  thus  incurred 
the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  full-blown  procedure  {Cognitiones  de 
Christianis)  which  prevailed  under  Trajan  (Plin.  Ep,  10®^)  was  little  in 
advance  of  what  must  have  been  experienced  during  Domitian's  reicn 
(Neumann,  pp.  13-15).  Traces  of  this  age,'  with  its  hues  of  earthquake 
and  eclipse,  its  current  agony  and  bitterness,  are  obvious  in  Apoc  2-3, 
where  the  figurative  language  discloses  not  merely,  as  in  Hebrews,  a  con- 
siderable retrospect  and  partial  decline,  but  a  persecution  (1®  3^^),  general 
and  varying  in  severity.^   Most  editors  and  critics  therefore  find  them- 

1  The  belief  in  Nero's  existence  and  in  his  return  from  Parthia  was  not  confined 
to  Roman  saperstitlon.  It  passed  into  Jewish  (cp.  especially  4th  bk.  of  Sibyll.  iv. 
119, 137)  and  Christian  (Apoc  17)  circles  in  Asia  Minor  daring  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  century,  and  lasted  tul  c  100  a.d.  (Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  21. 10). 

>  "Plenum  ezsilils  mare,  infecti  caedibns  scopuU"  (Tacit  Ann,  zv.  44 ;  ffist.  L 
2).  If  the  allusion  in  Apoc  1^  refers  to  this,  the  last  note  of  the  prophetic  literature 
resembles  in  its  origin  the  earliest,  and  the  exiled  John  is  brother  across  eight  cen- 
turies to  the  gagged  Amos  (Apoc  V,  dn$ul?M^it . .  .  di<|«i  r*7ir  i»C>Mg  airiS  (10^)= Amos 
3^,  Illy  fA^  dir0MmxC4'*t  irtul%im»  irpit  r«W  MKtvt  elunv\  who  Sped  a  written  message  to 
the  world  from  under  an  official  ban.  On  Domitian*s  attitude  to  and  effect  upon  the 
church,  cp.  Victor  Schultze,  RTK,  pp.  787,  788,  and  Ramsay,  ORE,  chap.  xiii. 

*  rkt  0UfuiUvf  futi  lirei>X4iXjivt  'yittfjujittt  ifuv  nfjt^pkt  nmi  mpttrrArttg  (Clem.  Rom.  !.). 

Also  Dio  Cassius,  JCpiL  Izvii.  14.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  stormy  petrel  of  ancient 
literature.  A  rough  era  produced  apocalypses  and  sent  people  back  to  read  the 
older  pieces  of  apocalyptic  romance.  Prof.  Rendel  Harris  declares  that  after  the 
recent  massacres  in  Annenia  a  similar  tendency  coxUd  be  observed ;  the  **  renewed 
anddevoutstudy'^of  the  people  was  directed  not  merely  to  the  Bible  but  to  the 
apocalyptic  parte,  and  especially  the  book  of  Daniel  {Oontemp.  Rev,  Dec.  1899, 
p.  812). 

4  Cp.  Ohurck  Quart,  Rev.  (1898),  pp.  39-52  ;  and  generally  Zalm,  Apok.  Studim, 
ZKWL  (1885),  pp.  528  f.,  661  f. 
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selves  obliged  not  merely  with  Mommsen  to  leave  the  pre-70  period^ 
as  a  dethroned  hypothesis,  but  to  come  down  as  far  as  the  close  of  the 
first  century.  One  of  the  surest  results  of  modern  research  on  the  NT 
is  the  Domitianic  situation  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  period  of  com- 
position cannot  be  much  later.  3o,^  oesides  some  of  the  older  editors, 
AUard  (Hist,  d,  PersScut.  i.  p.  113  fX  Havet  (2^  chngUamsme  et  ses  Originesy 
iv.  pp.  314-344),  L.  Schiiltze  (HandbtLch  der  theolog,  Wissemchafieny 
Band  i.  Abth.  2,  p.  121  f.),  Milligan  (Discttsgions  on  6ie  Apocalypse,  pp. 
75-148),  Salmon  (INT,  pp.  221-246),  F.  G.  Arnold  (IHe  Neroniiche 
GhrisUnverfolgungy  1888),  Neumann  (LG,  1888,  pp.  842,  843,  in  his  review 
of  Arnold),  Abbott  (Common  Tradition,  p.  xv.),  Schafer  (Evnl,  pp. 
347-365),  Holtzmann  (Einl.  pp.  417-419;  HG,  iv.  2,  pp.  296-303), 
Ramsay  (GRE,  pp.  268-302),  JtiUcher  (EM,  pp.  221  f.),  Weizsacker  (AA, 
ii.  pp.  19  f.,  173-205),  Hamack  (Chron,  pp.  245,  246),  McGiffert  (AA,  pp. 
634  f .).  Zahn  (Einl  ii.  pp.  582-616),  Adeney  (JBi,  pp.  464,  466) ;  but 
especiiuly  Bousset  (-Meyer,  Die  Offenbarung  J  oh,  1896,  pp.  1-208),  who 
dates  the  writing^  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign.  The 
Apocalvpse,  then,  unites  two  elements :  the  experience  of  a  persecution 
which  nas  already  claimed  its  martyrs,  and  the  outlook  upon  a  future  of 
final  distress  and  victory.  The  question  at  issue  between  Rome  and  the 
Christians  is  the  worship  of  the  Emperor  as  God.  The  Christians  are  no 
longer  within  Judaism,  though  Jewish  phrases  and  ideas  are  very  naturally 
caught  up  in  the  crisis ;  they  are  independent  of  the  older  religion. 
These  inaications  converge  and  point  to  one  period — the  ]ater  years  of 
Domitian,  where  inner  and  outer  evidence,  conceptions  and  tradition 
alike,  combine  to  place  the  writing.    [So  Bacon,  INT,  pp.  242-243.] 

The  Domitianic  date,  however,  implies  less  the  composition  than  the 
final  editing  of  the  book.  Probably  enouch  a  nucleus  (e.g.  visions  like 
those  in  11,  13, 17)  *  originally  referred  to  Nero,  if  not  to  Calig[ula.  The 
whole  writing  in  its  extant  form  was  put  together  some  thirty  years 
later,  and  forms — ^like  its  contemporary,  the  Apocalypse  of  Baruch — a 
composite  book.  So  far  as  the  question  of  the  date  is  concerned,  it  is 
practically  immaterial  whether  the  book  is  considered  as  an  earlier  work 
which  has  been  largely  interpolated  and  recast  at  a  later  day,  or  as  a  com- 
position of  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  in  which  older  apocalyptic 
pieces  have  been  incorporated.    Both  processes  are  congenial  to  this  class 

1  Among  many  internal  traces  of  a  comparatiyely  late  period,  cp.  eg.  the  phrase 
«l  uvfttutn  ifu^  (Apoo  1>)  which  only  displaced  the  earlier  Jewish  expression  (1  Co 
1^,  Ac  20^)  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  chnrch  consciousness. 

>  Apparently  also  the  late  Dr.  H.  R.  Reynolds  {DB,  ii.  p.  707),  and  Church 
Quart.  Kev,  (1894),  pp.  446-172.  The  Apocalypse  cannot  be  much  later  than  the 
opening  of  the  second  century,  as  it  was  early  accredited  by  Papias  and  Justin,  and 
is  possibly  used  even  in  the  Ignatian  epistles  {Ad,  Eph,  15,  Ad  Pnilad,  6^).  This  gives 
a  terminus  ad  quem  within  the  first  quarter  of  the  century. 

s  The  author  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  tenth  head  (chap.  13),  i,e,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Tr%jan,  after  whom  he  expected  Nero  redivivus.  Bartlet  {A A, 
pp.  888-408),  at  the  other  extreme,  abides  by  Vespasian's  reign  (75-80  a.d.)  as  the 
period  of  the  book's  composition,  neglecting  the  various  strata  in  the  book. 

^  Holtzmann,  ''if  the  beast-sketch  is  onginally  Jewish,  it  dates  from  the  time  of 
Caligula ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  its  reference  to  Nero  or  Domitian  is  demonstrable, 
then  it  is  Christian."  The  words  (13^)  /3XArf«i/«iir«j  r»  Sf/tm  m&rw  «e«)  mv  mnv^v 
mitnv  are  certainly  suitable  to  Califfula.  Chap.  17  contains  two  aspects  of  Nero,  as 
the  returning  monarch  and  as  the  beast  rising  from  the  abyss.  Like  chap.  18,  it  is 
silent  upon  tne  great  question  that  dominates  the  Apocalypse,  namely,  the  idolatrous 
cult  of  the  Caesars ;  and  Bousset  accordii^y  prefers  to  find  the  roots  of  the  fragment 
in  Vespasian's  reign.     Cp.  JUlicher,  pp.  ^3-225. 
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of  literature,  and  either  would  explain  the  facts.  It  was  characteristic  of 
writers  in  apocaljrptic  literature  to  borrow  and  reproduce  from  older 
pieces,  as  well  as  to  adapt  earlier  writings  to  subsequent  emergencies. 
There  is  every  likelihooa  that  the  Apocalype  of  John  was  affected  by 
this  contemporary  practice  of  incorporating  fragments.  For  all  the  imity 
of  style  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  pervaded,  as  well  as  the  freshness  of  its 
main  conceptions,  the  book  is  in  several  passages — to  resume  Professor 
Masson's  phrase  for  Paradise  Lost — full  of  flakes  from  all  that  is  greatest 
in  the  preceding  literature.  Some  hypothesis  like  this  is  required  to 
explain  the  very  divergent  lines  of  historical  reference  and  religious 
temper  within  a  writing  which,  as  a  whole,  springs  indubitably  from  the 
soil  of  90-100  A.D.  Consequently,  a  large  part  of  the  modem  interest  in 
research  upon  the  Apocalypse  has  passed  to  discussions^  upon  the 
composite  origin  of  the  book,  the  number,  character,  and  date  of  the 
component  parts,  or  of  the  successive  revisions  which  are  imbedded  in 
its  pa^.  A.  common  feature  of  these  and  other  theories  is  their  re- 
cognition of  Neronic  references  in  the  Apocalypse,  either  in  the  original 
nucleus  or  in  some  incorporated  fragments ;  ana  one  or  two  critics,  like  O. 
Holtzmann,  E.  Erbes,  and  Spitta,  are  disposed  to  trace  even  earlier  pieces 
whidi  fall  within  Caligula's  rei^.  But,  apart  from  details,  the  composite 
origin,  like  the  Domitianic  period  of  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  postulate  of  criticism  ;  although  it  is  easier  to  fix  the  time,  than  to 
determine  the  character  or  the  extent,  of  its  final  redaction. 

Upon  two  other  points,  indefiniteness  seems  to  be  necessary.  An 
exact  correspondence  is  not  to  be  looked  for  between  the  traits  and 
feelings  of  such  a  book  and  the  actual  career  of  any  historical  figure. 
The  fabric  of  the  visions  has  its  starting-point  in  history,  and  that  is 
all ;  their  scope  is  not  local  or  definite,  any  more  than  Dante's  travel 
into  Purgatory  from  the  Tiber's  mouth.  It  is  true  that  sanity  is  being 
slowljr  introduced  into  the  criticism  of  the  Apocalypse  by  adopting  the 
principle  which  attempts  not  to  explain  history  from  tl^e  prophecy,  but 
to  read  the  prophecy  by  the  aid  of  history.  Still,  from  the  nature 
of  the  book,  one  cannot  fairly  expect  to  find  the  apocalyptic  enigmas 
precisely  reproduced  among  the  personages  and  forces  of  the  age. 
"  Events  in  nistory  are  not  carried  on  by  sevens  or  by  twelves."  Such  an 
endeavour  neglects  the  supernatural  or  ideal  element  in  the  book,  and  its 
consequently  blurred,  vague  outlines.  "  The  conflict  in  it,  though  waged 
on  earth,  is  not  a  human  warfare  ;  it  is  waged  by  combatants  who  are 
divine  or  diabolical.  Satan  gave  his  power  to  the  beast.  All  these 
interpretations,  therefore,  .  .  .  which  find  actual  human  persons  in  the 
beast  or  false  prophet,  are  manifestly  untrue  to  John's  idea."  ^  Indeed, 
this  indefiniteness  attaches  to  Jewish  conceptions  throughout  their  apoca- 
Ijrptic  books.  As  Mommsen  remarks,  from  tne  historian's  point  of  view,  the 
facts  regularly  run  away  into  generalities  ;  and  this  makes  it  precarious 

1  Chiefly  by  G.  J.  Weyland  in  Holland,  Sabatier  and  Schdn  in  France,  Dr. 
Briggs  in  America,  and  a  conort  of  Germans  (see  Appendix).  Dr.  S.  Davidson  (INT, 
ii.  pp.  176-233)  goes  on  a  way  of  his  own ;  he  regards  the  main  body  of  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  work  composed  originally  in  Aramaic  at  an  early  date  (after 
61  A.D.),  and  translated  with  interpolations  at  a  subsequent  period  ;  tne  epistles  to 
the  churches  were  written  in  Hadrian's  reign  when  sectaries  began  to  swarm,  and 
were  prefixed  by  the  translator  to  the  larger  work. 

'  JDr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Exp.  Ti.  ii.  p.  188.  On  the  apocalyptic  temper  which 
accompanied  the  legal  spirit  amongthe  Pharisees  in  the  later  Judaism,  cp.  Balden- 
spergcr,  Selbstbeiimsstsein  Jesu^  (18^),  pt.  I. 
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work  to  infer  much  from  supposed  correspondences.^  The  other  point  of 
dubiety  is  the  authorship.  It  is  impossible  to  name  the  writer  with  any 
certainty.  Either  the  book  is  like  most  apocalypses,  pseudonymous — 
"  in  Saturn's  reign,  such  mixture  was  not  neld  a  stain  " — ;  or,  if  the 
"John  *'  of  !*•  ®  be  the  author,  it  was  written  by  some  otherwise  unknown 
Christian  prophet  (22*)  of  that  name,  quite  possibly  (as  Eusebius  sug- 
gested) the  Presbyter.  Modern  criticism  has  nardly  got  beyond  the  dis- 
junctive canon  adopted  in  the  third  century  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  striking  and  sensible  criticism  which  Eusebius  has  preserved 
{HEy  vii.  25. 16,  concluding  TtKfiaipofuu  yap  ?fc  re  tov  rjBovs  iKoripiav  km  rov 
Ttav  \6ya)v  €ldovs  Koi  ttjs  tov  jSi^Xtov  du(aya»yfjs  XeyofUvris,  fi^  t6v  avrhv  ctvai), 
namely,  that  the  differences  in  diction  and  style  between  the  fourth 
ffospel  and  the  apocalypse  ^rove  that  the  John  of  1^  ^  is  not  identical  with 
John  the  Apostle.  The  identification  is  suggested  by  nothing  in  the 
book  itself,  and  is  discouraged  indeed  bv  the  aistant  look  of  the  writer's 
relation  to  Jesus.  The  book  originated  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  the 
Ephesian  community  :  it  is  also  oy  a  different  author  from  the  writer  of 
the  fourth  gospel,  although  both  shared  a  common  atmosphere  of  thought 
and  language.  The  hypothesis  that  the  final  editor  of  the  Apocalypse 
was  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel,  seems  to  lack  either  evidence  or 
probability. 

Judffea  from  the  historical  standpoint,  then,  the  Apocalypse  is  an 
invaluable  piece  of  literature,  not  merely  for  illustrating  the  methods  by 
which  Jewish  Christianity  originally  developed,  or  for  its  light  upon  the 
political  and  social  situation  of  Christianity  at  the  close  of  the  first  century, 
but  also  for  showing  the  amazing  vitality  of  the  Christian  spirit.  If 
apocalyptic  fantasy  has  always  been  felt  to  appear  somewhat  foreign  and 
strange  beside  the  genuine  religion  of  Israel  which  appropriated  it — 
miraturque  novas  frondeSy  et  non  sua  «oma~how  much  more,  beside  the 
faith  of  Jesus  ?  Yet  most  of  the  ^T  writings  have  their  apocalyptic 
element,  even  Paul's  letters  and  the  gospels.  This  writer  nad  more 
stubborn  and  apparently  incongruous  materials  to  work  with,  however, 
and  his  task  was  immensely  harder  than  theirs.  That  he  succeeded  in 
mastering  them,  in  reducing  them  to  shape,  and  in  partially  transforming 
their  uncouth  and  fantastic  contents,  is  a  proof  not  merely  of  his  own 
mental  grasp,  but  of  the  assimilating  vigour  and  energy  that  possessed 
men  who  were  still  in  touch  with  the  simplicity  and  sanity  of  Jesus. 
Compare  it  even  with  4th  Esdras,  the  queen  of  Jewish  apocalypses  in  that 
Skge,  and  its  superiority  is  evident.  The  book  naturally  bears  the  rough 
signature  of  its  age.  Its  reli^ous  nobility  consists  not  in  the  entire 
absence  of  such  bizarre  and  weird  elements,  but  in  the  fact  that  these  are 
dwarfed  by  the  writer's  moral  force  and  controlling  piety.  He  is  the 
sole  instance,  within  the  NT  literature,  of  the  prophet's  strange  and 
honourable  r61e  including  the  charism  of  writing.  Hitherto,  for  the 
most  part,  the  OT  had  served  as  the  handbook  and  textbook  of  prophecy, 
although  there  are  passages  (Is  49^  =  Gal  1^*)  in  Paul's  writings  (e.g. 
1  Th  4^«S  2  Th  2^%  1  Co  13,  2  Co  4^%  Ro  9-11,  Eph  6*0 1,  Philipp  32^) 
which  could  only  have  been  composed  by  one  who  was  himself  "  among 
the  prophets."  To  these,  it  is  true,  may  be  added  pieces  expressed  in  the 
spirit  and  language  of  prophecy,  like  parts  of  Hebrews,  some  early 
speeches  in  "Acts,"  possibly — as  Dr.  Hatch  suggested — the  later  epistles 
of  Judas  and  2  Peter.    Yet  the  Apocalypse  is  really  the  first  definite 

1  But  Gunkel's  remarks  {S(Mp/.  und  Chaos^  p.  280  f.)  on  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
historical  method  are  sorely  too  pessimistic  and  severe  (cp.  also  KAP,  ii.  p.  343). 
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composition  of  that  class.  It  marks  a  stage  at  which  the  older  spon- 
taneous, passionately  impalsive,  utterances  were  yielding  to  less  irre^lar 
visions  transcribed  by  their  authors  in  artistic  shape.  The  Apocalypse 
is  written  by  a  prophet  (22*),  and  like  Ephesians  (2*^  3^)  singles  out 
prophets  for  honour,  ranking  them  with  the  saints  (16^  18*'^)  ;  it  is  the 
prophetic  impulse  set  to  the  further  task  of  recording  its  own  utterances 
for  the  sake  of  edification  (1  Co  14^  6  dc  irptx^cvcov  rfju  tKKXrjo'lav 
oUodofUi)y  and  claiming  for  this  fresh  method  the  old  authority  (22'-  *•  ^^  ^^. 
The  seer  writes  to  quiet  and  fortify  the  church  in  a  crisis.  But  he  is 
more  than  a  teacher.  His  aim  is  to  produce  a  permanent  and  effective 
impression,  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  collected  and  composed  pieces  of 
literature  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  cenuine  prophecy,  which  are  com- 
parable only  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  tnat  prototype  and  Magna  Charta 
(Baldensperger)  of  the  apocalyptic  school  in  Judaism. 

The  occasion  demanded  such  an  effort.  Apart  from  the  political 
situation,  the  condition  of  the  Christian  communities  (Clem.  Rom.  L,  and 
the  retrospective  evidence  of  Pliny's  letters),  especially  in  Proconsular 
Asia  Minor,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  was  one  of  moral 
laxity  and  ffeneral  exposure  to  the  deteriorating  iii^uences  of  heresy. 
Censure  ana  comfort  are  intermixed  in  chape.  2  and  3,  to  meet  the 
dual  situation.  In  striking  contrast  to  Corinth,  where  at  that  period 
(Clem.  Rom.  iii.)  partisanship,  dissension,  and  restlessness  under  church- 
authority  seem  to  have  been  rife,  the  main  mischief  in  these  Asian 
chiirches  comes  from  the  Jews.  They  stir  up  trouble  from  the  outside  at 
Smyrna  and  Philadelphia,  and  are  denounced  as  a  devilish  association 
(=  Jo  8**,  1  Jn  3**i®).  To  the  author  the  unbelieving  Jews  are  no  Jews 
at  all.  The  genuine  Jew  is  the  Christian.  At  Thyatira,  a  party,  or  an 
individual  pa^m  prophetess,  is  at  work  seducing  even  the  Christians. 
Under  the  rather  appropriate  sobriquet  of  Jezebel,^  she  is  denounced 
with  passionate  vehemence,  <|uite  in  the  sj)irit  and  speech  of  the  OT 
prophets.  A  discreditable  *  hbertine  party  is  disowned  at  Ephesus,  but 
partly  tolerated  at  Pergamos,  where  tne  pagan  cultus  of  Asklepios  was 
influential  and  popular.  The  Balaamites  may  be  similar  to  those  Nikolai- 
tans,  whom  Irenaeus  (Adv,  Haer,  m.  II.  1)  stamps  as  precursors  of 
Cerinthus.  But  the  heresies  at  any  rate  are  as  a  whole  practical  (yet 
cp.  2^*-  ^*-  **  for  their  dcdax^)  in  character  and  issues.  Throughout  the 
book  the  demand  is  for  loyalty  and  perseverance.  The  author's  ^  re- 
iterated, unswerving  encouragement  is  a  promise  of  the  second  advent  of 
Jesus  with  reward  and  relief ;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  readers  in 
the  churches  ^  vary  from  lukewarmness  to  zeal,  from  comparative  insigni- 

1  Cp.  Sch11rer*8  eBsay,  ThA,  pp.  87-58,  on  "the  prophetess  Jezebel  in  Thyatira," 
whom  ne  identifies  with  the  Chaldean  Sibyll,  Sambathl 

s  Seesemann  still  traces  back  the  Nikoudtans  to  Nikolaos  (Ac  6^)  the  deacon  (SK, 
1895,  pp.  47-82). 

s  K^an  aptly  describes  him  as,  in  all  respects — apart  from  serenity  and  harmony 
— a  brother  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  that  marvelloos  poet>  "  whose  luminous  soul  seems 
as  it  were  impregnated,  six  hundred  years  in  advance,  with  all  the  dew  and  all  the 
perfumes  of  the  future. "  The  moral  grandeur  of  his  aim  overwhelms  the  cryptography 
and  fantasy  in  his  materials  and  even  in  his  methods.  We  forvet  the  Arog-foced 
imps  and  weird  beasts  of  the  drama,  when  the  light  falls  on  One  who  wipes  the  tears 
fh)m  every  eve. 

4  «  All  of  them  either  in  Lydia  itself,  or  on  the  frontier  of  it :  in  nature  Lydian 
all — richest  in  gold,  delicatest  in  luxury,  softest  in  music,  tenderest  in  art  of  the 
then  world  "  (Ruskin,  Fors  CZav^era  (Letter  Ixxxiv.)^.  On  their  Imperial  status,  cp. 
Marquardt,  ROmUche  StaaitvervxiUungj  i.  pp.  840-84z;  and  on  Laodiceia,  HieraTOlis, 
and  Coloesid,  see  Ramsay's  OiUea  and  Bishcprics  qf  Phrygia,  i.,  pp.  82  f.,  84  f.,  208  f 
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ficance  to  prominence,  from  religious  decline  to  progress,  from  stagnation 
to  endurance  and  even  a^[gre88iye  propaganda. 

No  form  of  early  Cbnstian  literature  answers  so  well  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  the  Baconian  definition  of  the  service  rendered  by  genuine 
poetry  in  raising  and  erecting  the  mind  above  the  tyranny  of  mere 
appearances.  Emphatically  the  Apocalypse  aims  at  "submitting  the 
shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of  the  mind."  It  reads  history  under  the 
light  of  faith  and  hope ;  it  floods  the  evil  present  with  transcendent 
anticipations  ;  it  reasserts  the  supremacy  of  the  ideal  and  of  the  Spirit, 
against  dei)res8in^  memory  and  forebodings.  It  is  a  pictorial  expansion  of 
the  Christian  principle  (2  Co  4"-6^®)  :  bih  viaT€<os  irtpiirarovfiiPf  ov  M 

From  Pliny's  account  of  the  Imperial  policy  in  Bitbynia  some  yean  later  (Epp.  x. 
98,  99),  we  may  infer  what  it  was  earlier  and  elsewhere  in  Asia.  To  clear  onesdf  of 
the  charge  of  Christianity,  it  was  necessary  to  (a)  worship  and  sacrifice  to  the  statne 
of  the  Emperor,  and  {b)  enrse  Jesns.  Although  in  Pliny's  day  and  earlier,  some  of 
the  Bithynian  Cnristians  had  recanted,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  "  superstition  *' 
was  the  obstinate  tenacity  with  which  most  of  its  members  clung  to  it  {perttnaciam 
et  in^UasSbilem  obstvMUionem^  He  incidentally  confirms  the  evidence  of  the  Apo- 
calypse upon  the  gradual  revival  of  Paganism  in  Asia  Miuor,  especially  as  i^e  1<k^ 
cults  were  associated  with  the  Imperial  worship. 

[Schmiedel  inclines  to  John  the  presbyter  as  the  author  or  hero  of  the  Apocalypse, 
datinff  the  book  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  but  earlier  than  uie  fourth 
gospel  (BBiy  iL  2514-2518),  while  Jtilicher  similarly  declares  that  the  Apocalvpse 
stands  by  itself  {Bird.  209-227),  not  a  single  other  line  in  the  NT  having  come  n^m 
this  author.  He  emphasizes  the  literary  structure  and  character  of  the  book  (''ein 
in  Studirstube  gefertiges  Kunstproduct,*'  '*nioht  ein  in  der  gltihenden  Eireffung 
einer  Nacht  ani  das  Papier  geworfenes  Pamphlet,  sondem  ein  gelehrtes  WenL"), 
though  the  motives  of  its  fin^u  author  were  practical  and  his  materiids  largely  the 
product  of  a  devotional  spirit  within  the  Christian  communities.  The  fourth 
ffospel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  assig^icd  (pp.  318-341)  to  an  unknown  author,  of 
Jewish-Christian  parentage,  whose  book,  composed  witn  sovereign  skill  but  destitute 
of  much  historic  value  for  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  life,  contimis  an  ideal  sketch  of 
the  **  beloved  disciple  "  (the  presbyter  or  the  son  of  Zebedee),  whose  prototype  had 
exercised  great  influence  in  Ephesus  and  Asia  Minor  among  Christian  people.  To 
judge  fh>m  the  Johannine  epistles,  this  theological  essay,  furnished  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  received  by  all  contemporary  Christians  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  and  welcome.  For  a  more  conservative  view,  see  Bacon  {INTy 
230-276),  who  confidently  assigns  the  Apocalypse,  but  not  the  gospel,  to  the  apostle. 

The  functions  of  the  early  Christian  prophet  (p.  463)  in  life  and  literature  have 
been  recently  thrown  into  sharp  relief  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Selwyn  in  his  stimulating  study 
of  Thi  Christian  PnpheU  (1900) ;  while  Clemen  sees  IZifW,  1901, 109-114)  behind 
Apoc  13^*,  not  any  Hebrew  equivalent  for  an  individual  emperor  (p.  680,  below),  but 
a  Oreek  term  for  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole.] 
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.  The  Apocalypse  constitutes  the  classic  example  of  that  bitter  enmity  for  the 
empire  with  which  many  disciples  returned  the  latter's  hostility,  and  it  con- 
stitutes at  the  same  time  the  classic  example  of  the  way  in  which  persecution 
led  the  church  to  lay  emphasis  upon  tlie  approaching  consummation  and  upon 
the  blessedness  and  glory  to  be  enjoyed  by  Ohrist's  followers  in  his  kingdom. 
This,  in  fact,  was  the  second  marked  effect  of  persecution.  The  original 
expectation  that  Christ  would  speedily  return  to  establish  his  kingdom,  could 
not  fail  to  be  enhanced  by  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
century.  .  .  .  But  the  hostility  of  the  State  had  the  effect  also  of  compacting 
the  church  and  broadening  the  line  which  separated  it  from  the  world  at  large. 
One  of  the  notable  facts  to  which  the  literature  of  the  late  first  and  early  second 
centuries  bears  testimony,  is  the  increasing  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  Christian 
unity  and  the  growing  effort  to  give  that  ideal  practical  expression  and  risible 
embodiment. — MeQifRBrt. 


Xi*e  ProloiTuo  i  John  in  Patmos — a  vision  of  Jesus. 

I'-S**  8«von  letters  to  Asiatic  churoliMt      (i)  Ephesus. 

(ii)  Smyrna, 
(iii)  Pergamos. 
(iv)  Thyatira. 
(v)  Sardis. 
(vi)  Philadelphia, 
(vii)  Laodicoa. 

4I-617  Seven  seals  1  a  vision  of  heaven :  the  throne,  the  Lamb,  the  sealed 

book :  of  (i)  the  white  horse. 

(ii)  the  red  horse, 
(iii)  the  black  horse, 
(iv)  the  pale  horse, 
(v)  the  souls  of  the  slain, 
(vi)  the  earthquake. 
71-18         Intermezzo  [episode  of  angels ; 
sealing  of  redeemed] 
8^  (vii)  the  silence. 
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8^-9^  Soven  trumpets  i  a  yision  of  an  angel  and  censer,  of  seven  angels  and 

tnunpets  for   (i)  the  earth, 
(ii)  the  sea. 

(iii)  the  streams :  star  Wormwood, 
(iv)  a  darkness, 
(v)  a  woe  of  locusts, 
(vi)  a  woe  of  horsemen. 
10'--11^         Intermezzo  [episode  of  angel 

and  little  book :  apoca- 
lypse of  two  witnesses] 
11^*""  (vii)  great  voices. 

12^'^''  Saga  of  the  woman  and  the  red  dragon :     a  war  in  heaven. 

13^'^^  Saga  of  the  beasts  from  sea  and  land  :        a  war  on  earth. 

14^''  Vision  of  tlie  Lamb  and  the  redeemed  :  in  heaven. 

146-20  Vision  of  angels  and  of  doom :  on  earth. 

15^-16^^  Seven  viale  1  a  vision  of  seven  angels  and  of  their  plagues  upon 

(i)  the  earth, 
(ii)  the  sea. 
(iii)  the  waters, 
(iv)  the  sun. 
(v)  the  beast's  kingdom, 
(vi)  the  Euphrates, 
(vii)  the  air. 

171.20^      Vision  of  Doom  1  on  (i)  Babylon  the  great,  her  fate  and  fall : 

the  song  of  wailing  on  earth, 
the  song  of  triumph  in  heaven. 
19'*^  (ii)  the  Beast !  procession  of  forces  in  heaven. 

doom  of  beast  and  his  followers 
in  lake  of  fire. 
20>-i«  (iii)  the  Dragon,  Satan :  his  final  defeat 

20^-22*      Vision  of  KncI  1  (i)  the   great   white   throne :    the   world's 

judgment. 
21^'*  (ii)  the  new  sky  and  earth :  God's  consola- 

tion. 
21'-22^  (iii)  the  new  Jerusalem. 

226-ai  Bplioffue  I  the  seer  and  the  angeL 
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1  1  Thi  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 

which  Qod  granted  him  to  show  to  his  slaves — 
even  what  mutt  shortly  come  to  pose — 

2  and  he  disclosed  it,  sending  by  his  angel  to  his  slave  John^  who  bore 
witness  to  the  word  of  Qod  and  to  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all 
that  he  saw. 

3  Happy  the  reader  and  the  hearers  of  the  words  of  the  prophecy. 
Who  also  keep  what  is  written  in  it  1 

For  the  time  is  near. 

4  John  to  the  seven  Communities  in  Asia : 
grace  to  yon  and  peace 

from  him  who  %$  and  who  was  and  who  is  to  come, 
and  from  the  seven  spirits  which  are  before  his  throne, 

5  and  from  Jesus  Christ  thefatMul  wUnees^  ike  firstborn  of  (he  deady  and  the 

ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

6  To  him  who  loves  us  and  loosed  MBfrom  our  sins  by  his  blood — yea,  he 
made  us  a  realm  of  priests  to  his  Ood  and  Father — to  him  be  the  majesty 
and  the  dominion  for  ever  and  ever :  Amen. 

7  Loy  he  oomss  wOh  the  clouds  and  thall  be  seen  by  every  eye, 

Even  bv  those  who  impaled  him ; 
And  aU  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  him. 
Even  so :  Amen. 

8  '*  I  am  the  alpha  and  the  om^^a,'' 

Saith  the  Lord  God  who  is  and  who  was  and  who  is  to  come,  the  almighty, 

9  I  John,  ^our  brother  and  companion  in  the  distress  and  reign  and 
patience  which  are  in  Jesus,  was  in  the  island  called  Patmos,  on  account 

10  of  the  word  of  Qod  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  I  heard  a  loud  voice  behind  me  like  a  trumpet, 

11  saying,  *' Write  what  thou  seest  in  a  book,  and  send  it  to  the  seven 
Communities,  to  Ephesus  and  to   Smyrna  and  to  Per^;amos  and  to 

12  Thyatira  and  to  Sanlis  and  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Laodicea.''  And  I 
turned  to  see  the  voice  that  talked  with  me.     And  on  turning  I  saw 

13  seven  golden  lampstands,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  larapstands  One  who 
was  Iwe  a  son  of  vumy  clothed  with  a  robe  to  his  feet  and  girt  about  his 

14  breasts  with  a  golden  girdle.     White  were  his  head  and  hair  like  white 
16  wool,  like  snow,  his  eyes  like  a  flaming  fire,  his  feet  like  burnished  brass, 

refined  as  it  were  in  a  furnace,  his  voice  like  the  sound  of  many  waters, 

16  In  his  right  hand  he  had  seven  stars,  and  from  his  mouth  issued  a  sword, 

17  sharp,  two-edged^  and  his  face  was  like  the  sun  shining  in  its  miaht.  And 
when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  one  dead,  ^d  he  laid  his  right 
hand  upon  me,  saying, 
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IS  I  am  thefint  and  the  kut  and  the  living  one ;  and  I  was  dead,  and  lo,  I  am 
alive  for  ever  and  ever, 
And  I  have  the  keys  of  death  and  Hades. 

19  Write  then  what  thou  hast  seen,  and  what  is,  and  what  is  to  come  to  pass 
after  this. 

20  As  for  the  sTmbol  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  didst  see  on  my  right 
hand. 

And  the  seven  golden  lampstands : — 
The  seven  stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  Communities, 

And  the  seven  lampstands  are  the  seven  Communities. 

21  To  the  angel  of  the  Community  in  Ephesus  write : 

these  things  saith  he  who  holds  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand, 
who  walks  in  the  middle  of  the  seven  golden  lampstands. 

2  '  I  know  thy  works  and  thy  labour  and  thy  patience, 
And  that  thou  canst  not  bear  wicked  men, 

And  didst  try  those  who  all^e  themselves  to  be  apostles  and  are  not,  and 
didst  find  them  false ; 

3  And  thou  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake  didst  bear  and  hast  not 

grown  weary, 
ut  I  have  this  against  thee : 

Thou  hast  left  thy  first  love. 
6  Remember  then  where  thou  hast  fallen  from, 

And  repent  and  do  the  first  works ; 

Else  I  will  come  to  thee  and  move  thy  lampstand  out  of  its  place. 
Unless  thou  repent. 

6  Yet  thou  hast  this : 

Thou  hatest  the  works  of  the  Nikolaitans,  which  I  also  hate.' 

7  He  who  has  an  ear. 

Let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Communities. 

*  To  him  who  conquers  will  I  grant  ioeaiofihe  tree  of  life,  which  is 
in  the  paradise  of  Ood.* 

8  And  to  the  an^l  of  the  Community  in  Smyrna  write : 
these  things  saith  the  first  and  the  last^ 

who  was  dead  and  became  alive. 

9  *  I  know  thy  distress  and  poverty  (but  thou  art  rich), 

And  the  sljander  of  tliose  who  cdlege  themselves  to  be  Jews  and  are  not, 
but  are  a  synaffogue  of  Satan. 

10  Fear  not  wnat  thou  art  to  suffer. 

Lo,  the  devil  is  to  throw  some  of  you  into  prison  that  you  may  he  tried. 
And  for  ten  days  you  shall  have  distress. 
Be  faithful  to  death, 
And  I  will  give  thee  the  wreath  of  life.' 

11  He  who  has  an  ear. 

Let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Communities. 

'  He  who  conquers  shall  not  be  injured  by  the  second  death.' 

12  And  to  the  an^l  of  the  Community  in  Persamos  write : 
these  things  saith  he  who  has  the  two-edgea  sword. 

13*1  know  where  thou  dwellest, 

Where  the  throne  of  Satan  is ; 
Yet  thou  boldest  fast  my  name 
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And  didst  not  renounce  my  faith  even  in  the  days  of  Antipas  my  faithful 
witness  who  was  killed  among  you, 
Where  Satan  dwells. 

14  But  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee : 

Thou  hast  some  people  there  who  hold  to  the  teaching  of  Balaam, 
Who  taught  Balak  to  put  a  pitfall  before  the  sons  of  Israely 
The  eating  of  food  offered  to  idols,  cmd  the  committing  offomicatian  ; 

15  Even  so  thou  hast  some  people   who   hold   to    the  teaching  of  the 

Nikolaitans  in  the  same  way. 

16  Bepent :  ^ 

Else  I  will  come  to  thee  speedily  and  fight  against  them  with  the 
sword  of  my  mouth.' 

17  He  who  has  an  ear, 

Let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Ck)mmunitie8. 

'  To  him  who  con(|uers  /  ioiU  give  a  share  of  the  hidden  manmi^ 
Also  I  will  give  him  a  white  stone. 
And  written  on  the  stone  a  new  name^ 
Which  no  one  knows  save  he  who  receives  it.' 

18  And  to  the  angel  of  the  Ck>mmunity  in  Thyatira  write : 
these  things  saith  the  son  of  Qod, 

with  his  eyes  like  a  flame  of  fire  and  his  feet  like  humished  brass, 

19  *  I  know  thy  works, 

Even  thy  love  and  faith  and  ministry  and  patience, 
And  that  thy  last  works  are  more  than  the  first. 

20  But  I  have  tnis  against  thee : 

Thou   dost   tolerate   the  woman    Jezebel   who   calls   herself   a 

prophetess. 
Teaching  and  seducing  my  slaves  to  commit  fornication  a/nd  to  eat 

food  offered  to  idols, 

21  And  I  have  given  her  time  to  repent, 

Yet  she  refuses  to  repent  of  her  fornication. 

22  Lo,  I  throw  her  into  a  oed, 

And  her  adulterers  into  great  distress,  unless  they  repent  of  her 
works, 

23  And  her  children  I  will  utterly  slay : 

So  all  the  Communities  shall  know  that  I  am  ^  searcher  of 

reins  and  hsart, 
And  /  will  give  to  each  of  you  aceordvng  to  your  works, 

24  But  to  you,  to  the  rest  in  Thyatira,  I  eay. 
Even  to  all  who  hold  not  this  teaching, 

Who  do  not  (in  their  phrase)  "  know  tiie  depths  of  Satan  " — 
I  put  no  other  burden  on  you. 

25  Onlv,  hold  to  what  you  have,  until  I  come. 

26  Ana  as  for  him  who  conquers  and  who  keeps  my  works  until  the 

end, 
/  wUl  give  him  authority  over  the  nations 

27  (And  he  shall  shepherd  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  as  a  patterns  vessels  are 

broken  to  shivers). 
As  I  also  have  received  it  from  my  Father  : 

28  Also  I  will  give  him  the  star  of  the  morning.' 

29  He  who  has  an  ear. 

Let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Communitie& 

1  Omitting  wf. 
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3  1  And  to  the  angel  of  the  Community  in  Sardis  write : 

these  things  saith  he  who  has  the  seven  spirits  of  God  and  the 
seven  stars. 
'  I  know  thy  works : 
Thou  hast  the  name  of  being  "  aUve,** 
And  thou  art  dead. 

2  Be  wakeful  and  establish  the  things  that  remain, 

That  are  on  the  point  of  dying, 
For  I  have  not  found  thy  works  completed  before  Qod. 

3  Remember  then  that  thou  hast  received  and  heard ; 
Yea,  keep  it  and  repent. 

If  thou  art  not  wakeful  then, 
I  will  come  like  a  thief, 
Nor  shalt  thou  know  at  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee. 

4  Yet  thou  hast  a  few  souls  in  Sardis,  who  have  not  defiled  their  gar- 
ments: 

And  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  for  thev  are  worthy. 

5  He  who  conquers  shall  thus  be  clad  in  white  carments, 
And  I  will  not  blot  his  name  outofihs  hook  ofUfe^ 

But  will  confess  his  name  before  my  Father  and  before  his  angels.' 

6  He  who  has  an  ear. 

Let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Communities. 

7  And  to  the  an^  of  the  Community  in  Philadelphia  write  : 
these  things  saith  the  holy  One,  the  true, 

he  who  has  the  key  of  Davtdy 
he  who  opens  and  none  shall  shut, 
and  shuts  and  none  shaU  open, 

8  *  I  know  thy  works. 

Lo,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door, 

Which  none  is  able  to  shut. 
For  thou  hast  little  strength. 

Yet  thou  didst  keep  my  word  and  didst  not  disown  my  name. 

9  Lo,  I  make  those  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  allege  they  are  Jews 
and  are  not,  but  are  liars — 

Lo,  I  will  make  them  come  and  do  reverence  before  thy  feet, 
And  learn  that  I  have  loved  thee, 
10  Because  thou  didst  keep  my  word  of  patience, 

I  also  will  keep  tnee  from  the  hour  of  trial. 
Which  is  about  to  come  upon  the  whole  world  to  try  the  dwellers 
on  the  earth. 
11 1  come  speedily : 

Hold  to  what  thou  hast,  that  no  one  sei^e  thy  wreath. 

12  As  for  him  who  conquers, 

I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the  temp»le  of  my  Qod, 

And  nevermore  shall  he  go  out  of  it ; 
Also,  I  will  write  the  name  of  my  God  on  him. 

And  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  the  new  Jerusalem, 
Which  comes  down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God, 

And  my  own  new  nam>e,' 

13  He  who  has  an  ear, 

Let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Communities. 

14  And  to  the  angel  of  the  Community  in  Laodicea  write : 
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these  things  saith  the  Amen, 
ihefaUhftuand  true  witness^ 
the  origin  of  God's  creation, 

15  *  I  know  thy  works : 

Thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot — 

Would  thou  wert  either  cold  or  hot ! 

16  So,  hecause  thou  art  lukewarm  and  neither  cold  nor  hot| 
I  am  soon  to  vomit  thee  out  of  my  mouth. 

17  Since  thou  say  est  "  I  am  rich  and  ham  grown  rich  and  am  in  need  of 
nothing," 

And  knowest  not  that  thou  art  the  one  who  is  wretched,  beggared, 
blind,  and  naked — 

18  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  from  me  gold  refined  out  of  the  furnace, 

That  thou  mayest  sain  riches. 
And  white  garments, 

That  thou  mayest  be  clad,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  be 
not  disclosed, 
And  salve, 

To  rub  on  thine  eyes  for  sight. 

19  Those  whom  I  love,  I  reprove  and  chcuten: 

Be  zealous  ^ereiore  and  repent 

20  Lo,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knocc  1 

If  anyone  hears  my  voice  and  opens  the  door, 
I  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me. 

21  As  for  him  who  conquers, 

I  will  grant  him  to  sit  down  with  me  upon  my  throne  ; 
As  I  also  conquered. 
And  sat  down  with  my  Father  upon  his  throne.' 

22  He  who  has  an  ear. 

Let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  Communities.* 

t  1  After  this  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  door  stood  open  in  heaven  I  And  the 
voice  like  a  trumpet^  which  I  had  heard  first  talking  with  me,  said, 
*'  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  show  thee  whai  must  come  to  pose  after 

2  this."    Immediately  I  was  in  the  Spirit^ 
And  lo,  a  throne  stood  in  heaven, 

And  one  sat  on  the  throne, 

3  And  he  who  sat  was  in  appearance  like  a  jasper  and  sardius  stone ; 
And  round  the  throne  was  a  rainbow  like  an  emerald  in  appearance. 

4  And  round  the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  thrones, 
And  on  the  thrones  four  and  twenty  elders  sitting. 

Clothed  in  white  garments  with  golden  wreaths  upon  their  heads. 
6  And  out  of  the  throne  isstie  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders. 
And  seven  torches  of  fire  were  burning  before  the  throne, 
Which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God. 

6  And  before  the  throne  there  was  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass,  like  crystal. 
And  vn  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  rour^  the  throne  were  four  living 

creatures,  fuU  of  eyes  before  and  behind : 

7  The  first  creature  was  like  a  lion, 
The  second  creature  like  a  ca^. 

The  third  creature  had  afoxe  like  a  ma/rCs, 
Thefov/rth  creature  was  like  an  eagle  flying. 

8  And  the  four  living  creatures,  with  six  wings  apiece,  a/re  full  of  eyes  round 

them  and  inside  them  : 
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And  th^  cease  not  day  and  night  to  say, 

'*  Holy^  holy,  holy  is  ihs  Lord  God  ins  almighty^ 
Who  was  and  who  is  and  who  is  to  come. 
9  And  whenever  the  living  creatures  give  ^  praise  and  honour  and  thanks 
To  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne^  who  lives  for  ever  and  ever, 

10  The  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down 

Before  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne^ 
And  they  worship 

Him  who  Iwesfor  ever  and  ever. 
And  they  cast  their  wreaths 

Before  the  throne,  saying, 

11  "  Worthy  art  thou,  our  Lord  and  Qod, 

To  take  the  praise,  the  honour,  and  the  power : 
For  all  things  thou  didst  create. 
Yea,  by  thy  will  they  existed  and  were  created.* 
5  1        And  I  saw  on  the  right  nand  of  him  who  sat  upon  the  throne,  a  hook 

2  written  inside  and  on  the  back,  sealed  fast  with  seven  seals.  Also  I  saw  a 
strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice,  '<  Who  is  worthy  to  open  the 

3  book  and  unloose  the  seals  of  it  ? "  And  no  one  in  heaven  or  on  the 
earth  or  under  the  earth  was  able  to  open  the  book  or  to  look  at  it. 

4  And  I  wept  greatly,  because  no  one  was  found  worthy  to  <^n  the  book 
6  or  to  look  at  it.    And  one  of  the  elders  says  to  me,  "  Weep  not ;  lo, 

the  lion  which  is  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  sdon  of  David,  has  con- 

6  quered,  so  that  he  can  op^i  the  book  and  the  seven  se^  of  it"  And  in 
tne  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four  living  creatures,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  four  and  twenty  elders,  I  saw  a  Lamh  standing;  as  id  stain,  with  seven 
horns  and  seven  eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Qod  sent  out  into  all 

7  the  earth.    And  he  came  and  took  the  book  from  the  right  hand  of  him 

8  who  sits  upon  the  throne.  And  when  he  had  taken  it,  the  four  living 
creatures  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb, 
each  holding  a  harp  and  golden  bowls  full  of  incense  (which  is  the 

9  prayers  of  the  saints).    And  they  sina  a  new  song,  saying, 

**  Worthy  art  thou  to  take  the  book 

And  to  open  the  seals  of  it^ 

For  thou  wast  slain  and  hast  bought  for  Qod  by  thv  blood 

Men  from  every  tribe  and  language  and  people  ana  nation, 

10  And  hast  made  them  a  realm  ajid  priests  to  our  Ood, 
And  they  shall  reign  '  on  the  earth." 

11  And  I  looked,  and  round  the  throne  and  the  living  creatures  and  the 
elders,  I  heard'  the  voice  of  many  angels  (and  their  number  was  ten 

12  thotuand  times  ten  thousa/nd,  and  thouiands  of  thousands),  saying  with  a  loud 
voice, 

''  Worthy  is  the  Lamh  which  has  been  slain, 

To  take  the  power  and  riches  and  wisdom  and  might 

And  honour  and  majesty  and  blessing." 

13  And  I  heard  every  creature  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth  and  under  the 
earth  and  on  the  sea,  and  all  things  in  them,  saving, 

"  To  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb 
Be  the  blessing  andf  the  honour 
And  the  migesty  and  the  dominion 
For  ever  and  ever." 

14  And  the  four  living  creatures  said  "  Amen,"  and  the  elders  fell  down  and 
worshipped. 
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6  1       And  I  looked  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seven  eeals,  and  I 
heard  one  of  the  four  living  creatures  say,  as  with  a  voice  of  thunder, 

2  "  Come."  And  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  white  horse:  and  he  who  sat  on  it  had  a 
bow,and  awreath  was  given  him,  and  he  went  out  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

3  And  when  he  opened  the  second  seal,  I  heard  the  second    living 

4  creature  say,  "Come."  And  another  horse  went  out,  a  red  horse:  and  it 
was  granted  him  who  sat  on  it  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and  to  make 
men  slay  one  another,  and  a  great  sword  was  given  him. 

5  Ana  when  he  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard  the  third  living  creature 
say,  "Come."    And  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  black  horse:  and  he  who  sat  on  it 

6  had  a  pair  of  scales  in  his  hand.  And  I  heard  as  it  were  a  voice  in  the 
middle  of  the  four  living  creatures,  saying,  "  A  measure  of  wheat  for  a 
denarius,  and  three  measures  of  barley  for  a  denarius ;  and  injure  not  the 
the  oil  and  wine." 

7  And  when  he  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth 

8  living  creature  say, "  Come."  And  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  pale  horse :  and  he 
who  sat  on  it  was  called  "  Death"  and  "  Hades"  followed  him.  And  he  ^ 
was  given  power  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with  the  sward 
and  with  famine  and  with  plague,  and  by  means  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth, 

9  And  when  he  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  underneath  the  altar  the 
souls  of  those  who  had  been  slain  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the 

10  testimony  which  they  bore.  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Master, 
holy  and  true  1  how  long  wilt  thou  refrain  from  charging  and  avenging  our 

11  blood  on  those  who  dwelluponthe  eartht"  And  they  were  given  eacha  white 
robe,  and  they  were  told  to  rest  a  little  while  yet,  until  their  number  should 
be  completed  '  by  their  fellow-slaves  and  their  brothers  also,  who  were  to 
be  killed  like  themselves. 

12  And  I  looked  when  he  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and  a  great  earthquake 
took  place ;  and  the  swn  became  black  as  hair  sackcloth,  and  the  full  moon 

13  became  like  blood,  and  the  stars  of  the  sky  fell  to  the  earth,  as  a  fig-tree 

14  shaken  by  a  strong  wind  casts  her  unripe  figs.  And  the  sky  was  put  aside 
like  a  book  uohen  it  %s  folded  up,  and  all  mountains  and  islands  were  moved 

15  out  of  their  places.  And  the  hings  of  the  earth  and  the  maqnates  and  the 
generals  and  the  rich  and  the  strong  and  every  slave  and  freeman,  hid 

16  themsehes  in  the  caves  and  among  the  roacs  of  the  mountains ;  cmd  they  say 
to  the  mountains  and  the  rocks, 

"  Fall  v/pon  us  and  hide  us 

From  the  face  of  him  who  sits  upon  the  throne 

{And  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb] ; 
i'or  ^  preat  day  of  his*  wrath  has  come, 
And  who  u  able  to  stand?" 
7  1       After  ^  this  I  saw  four  angels  stand  at  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  and 
hold  fast  the  four  winds  of  the  earth,  to  prevent  any  wind  from  Mowing  on 

2  the  earth  or  on  the  sea  or  on  any  tree.  And  I  saw  another  angel  come  np 
from  the  east  with  the  seal  of  the  living  God,  and  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voioe  to  the  four  angels  who  were  permitted  to  injure  the  earth  and  the 

3  sea,  saying,  "  Injure  not  the  earth  nor  the  sea  nor  the  trees,  till  we  seal  the 

4  slaves  of  onr  God  on  their  foreheads,*^  And  I  heard  the  number  of  those 
who  were  sealed,  a  hundred  and  forty- four  thousand,  sealed  oat  of  every 
tribe  of  the  sons  of  Israel, 

5  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 
of  the  tribe  of  Benben  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 
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of  the  tribe  of  Gad  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 

6  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 

of 'the  tribe  of  Naphtali  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 
of  the  tribe  of  Manaaseh  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 

7  of  the  tribe  of  Symeon  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 

of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 

8  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  twelve  thousand,  sealed : 
of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  twelve  thousand,  sealed  : 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  twelve  thousand,  sealed: 

9  After  this  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude  which  no  one  could 
number,  from  every  nation  and  from  all  tribes  and  peoples  and  languages, 
standing  before  the  throne  and  before  the  Lamb,  clad  in  white  robes, 

10  with  psums  in  their  hands,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Salvation  to 

1 1  our  GkkI  who  nta  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb.''  And  all  the  angels 
were  standing  round  the  throne  and  round  the  elders  and  the  four  living 
creatures,  ana  they  fell  on  their  faces  before  the  throne  and  worshipped 

12  Gkxl,  saying, 

"  Amen :  May  the  blessing  and  the  majesty  and  the  wisdom 

Ajid  the  thanksgiving  and  the  honour  and  the  power  and  the 

might 
Be  to  our  God  for  ever  and  ever :  Ajnen." 

13  And  one  of  the  elders  addressed  me,  saying,  "Those  clad  in  the  white 

14  robes — who  are  they,  and  where  have  they  come  from  V*  And  I  said  to 
him,  "  Sir,  thou  knowest  ?  "    And  he  said  to  me, 

"  These  are  they  who  come  out  of  the  great  distress, 

Who  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

15  Therefore  they  are  before  Qod's  throne 

And  serve  him  day  and  night  within  his  temple, 
And  he  who  sits  upon  the  throne  shall  spread  his  tabernacle  over  them. 

16  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  nor  thirst  any  more, 
The  sun  shall  not  beat  on  them,  nor  any  heat ; 

17  For  the  Lamb  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shaU  be  their 

shepherd, 
And  guide  the^in  io  fountains  of  living  watery 
And  Ood  shaU  wipe  all  tears  from  their  eyes/* 
8  I       And  when  he  opened  the  seventh  seal,  a  silence  reigned  in  heaven  for 

2  about  half-an-hour.    And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  who  stand  before  God,  and 

3  seven  trumpets  were  given  to  them.  Ajid  another  angel  came  and 
stood  at  the  altar  with  a  golden  censer,  and  much  incense  was  given  him  to 
be  added  to  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints,  upon  the  golden  altar  before  the 

4  throne.    Ajid  the  smoke  of  the  incejise  rose  up  from  the  angel's  hand  to 

5  aid  the  prayers  of  the  saints  before  God.  And  the  angel  took  the  censer 
a,nd  fUled  it  with  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  threw  it  on  the  earth ;  and  there 
came  thunders  and  voices  and  lightnings  and  an  earthquake. 

6  And  the  seven  angels  who  held  the  seven  trumpets  made  themselves 
ready  to  blow. 

7  And  the  first  blew ;  and  there  came  hail  and  fire  mixed  with  blood, 
and  they  were  thrown  on  the  earth.  And  the  third  part  of  the  earth  was 
burnt  up,  and  the  third  part  of  the  trees  was  burnt  up,  and  all  green 
grass  was  burnt  up. 

8  And  the  second  angel  blew  ;  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain  burning 
wUhfire  was  thrown  into  the  sea.    And  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became 
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9  hloodj  and  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  in  the  8ea~-of  living  things — 
died,  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships  was  destroyed. 

10  And  the  third  angel  blew;  and  theTe  fell  from  the  shy  a  great  siwr 
burning  like  a  torch,  and  it  fell  on  the  third  part  of  the  rivers  and  on  the 

11  fountains  of  the  waters.  And  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  "Worm- 
wood." And  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood,  and  many 
men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  had  become  bitter. 

12  And  the  fourth  an^l  blew ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was  smitten, 
with  the  third  part  of  the  moon  and  the  thira  part  of  the  stars,  so  as  to 
darken  the  third  part  of  them,  and  prevent  a  third  of  the  day  from 
shining,  and  of  the  niffht  likewise. 

13  And  I  looked,  ana  I  heard  an  eagle  flying  in  mid-heaven  and  saying 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the  dwellers  on  the  earth,  for  the 
rest  of  the  trumpet-voices  of  the  three  angels  who  are  about  to  blow.'' 

0  1       And  the  fifth  aneel  blew  ; 

And  I  saw  a  star  fallen  from  the  sky  to  the  earth, 
And  he  was  given  the  kev  of  the  pit  of  the  abyss. 

2  And  he  opened  the  pit  of  the  abyss, 

And  tmoke  rose  up  out  of  the  pit  like  the  smoke  of  a  great yuma<^, 
And  ihe  sun  and  the  air  were  dovrkened  with  the  smoke  from  the  pit. 

3  And  out  of  the  smoke  came  locude  on  the  earthy 

And  they  were  given  power  like  the  power  of  the  scorpions  of  the  earth. 

4  And  they  were  told  not  to  injure  the  grass  of  the  earth  or  any  green  thing 

or  any  tree. 
But  only  sudi  men  as  had  not  the  seal  of  Qod  upon  their  foreheads. 

5  And  they  were  permitted,  not  to  kill  but  to  torture  them  for  five  months, 

And  their  torture  was  like  the  torture  of  a  scorpion  stinging  a  man. 

6  And  in  those  days  men  shall  seek  death, 

Tet  they  shall  not  find  it : 
Yea,  they  shall  desire  to  die, 
Tet  death  flees  from  them. 

7  And  in  likeness  the  locusts  were  like  horses  armed /or  battle^ 
And  on  their  heads  they  had  as  it  were  wreaths  like  gold, 
And  their  faces  were  like  men's  faces. 

8  And  they  had  hair  like  women's  hair. 
And  their  teeth  were  like  Uontf  teeth, 

9  And  they  had  coats  of  mail,  as  it  were  iron  coats  of  mail, 

And  the  sound  of  their  wings  was  like  the  sound  of  chariots  with  many 
horses  rushdng  into  battle ; 

10  And  they  have  tails  like  scorpions,  and  stings. 

And  their  power  of  injunnff  men  for  five  months  is  in  their  tails. 

11  Thev  have  a  kmg  over  them,  the  an^el  of  the  abyss, 

"^o  is  called  in  Hebrew  "Abaddon,"  and  in  Greek  "ApoUyon." 

12  The  first  woe  has  passed : 

Lo,  after  this,  two  woes  are  still  to  come. 

13  And  the  sixth  angel  blew  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  four  ^  horns 

14  of  the  golden  altar  beK)re  God,  saying  to  the  sixth  angel  with  the  trumpet, 

15  "  Unloose  the  four  angels  bound  at  the  great  rvoer  EuphraUs,**  And  the 
four  angels  were  unloosed,  who  had  been  in  readiness  for  the  hour  and 

16  day  and  month  and  year,  to  kill  the  third  part  of  men.  And  the  number 
of  the  troops  of  the  cavalry  was  twice  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  ; 

17  I  heard  their  number.  And  I  saw  the  horses  in  the  vision  and  those 
who  sat  on  them,  thus :  they  wore  coats  of  mail  the  colour  of  fire  and 
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jacinth  and  brimstone ;  the  heads  of  the  horses  were  like  lions'  heads,  and 

18  from  their  mouths  issue  fire  and  smoke  and  brimstone.  B7  these  three 
plagues  the  third  part  of  men  was  killed,  by  the  fire  and  the  smoke  and 
the  brimstone  issuing  from  their  mouths. 

19  For  the  power  of  the  horses  is  in  their  mouth  and  in  their  tails : 
Their  tails  are  like  serpents,  they  have  heads  and  with  them  they 

do  injury. 

20  And  the  rest  of  men,  who  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues,  did  not  ^ 
repent  of  the  vxyrha  of  their  hands,  to  give  up  worshipping  the  daemons  and 
the  idols  of  gold  and  siher  and  brass  and  stone  and  wood,  ichich  can  neither 

21  see  nor  hear  nor  walk;  and  they  did  not  repent  of  their  murders,  nor  of 
their  sorcery,  nor  of  theiv  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts. 

10  1  And  I  saw  another  strong  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clad  in 

a  cloud ;  the  rainbow  on  his  head,  his  face  like  the  sun,  his  feet 

2  like  columns  of  fire,  and  in  his  hand  a  little  book  open.    And  he 

3  set  his  right  foot  on  the  sea  and  his  left  on  the  earth,  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  as  a  lion  roars ;  and  when  he  cried,  the  seven 

4  thunders  spoke  aloud.  And  when  the  seven  thunders  had  spoken, 
I  was  going  to  write ;  but  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying, 
"SsoZ  what  the  seven  thunders  have  spoken,  and  write  it  not.'' 

5  And  the  angel  whom  I  saw  standing  on  the  sea  and  earth,  lifted 

6  his  right  hand  toihesky  and  swore  hif  htm  who  lives  for  eosr  and  ever, 
who  created  the  sky  ana  the  things  in  it,  and  the  earth  and  the  things 
in  it,  and  the  sea  and  the  ihinas  in  it,  that  there  shall  not  be  a 

7  respite  any  longer,  but  that  in  the  days  of  the  seventh  angel's  voice, 
when  he  is  to  blow,  then  shall  the  secret  of  Ood  be  finished,  according 

8  to  the  glad  tidings  which  he  gave  to  his  slaves  ihe  prophets.  Ana 
the  voice  which  I  had  heard  from  heaven  talked  once  more  with  me 
and  said,  **  Qo,  take  the  book  that  lies  open  in  the  hand  of  the  angel 

9  who  stands  on  the  sea  and  on  the  earth."  So  I  went  away  to  tne 
ai^l  and  bade  him  ^ve  me  the  little  book;  and  he  says  to  me, 
**  Take  and  eat  it,  and  it  shall  make  thy  beUy  bitter,  but  in  thy  mouth 

10  it  shall  be  sweet  as  honey."    And  I  took  the  little  book  from  the 
hand  of  the  angel  and  ate  it,  and  it  was  sweet  as  honey  in  my  m4yuth; 

11  yet,  when  I  had  eaten  it,  my  beUy  became  bitter.    And  they  say  to 
me,  "  Thou  must  again  prophesy  of  many  peoples  and  nations  and 

111  And  there  was  given  to  me  a  reed  like  a  stafl^  with  the  words, 

'*  Bise  and  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  those  who 

2  worship  there ;  yet  leave  out  the  court  which  is  outside  the  temple ; 
measure  it  not,  for  it  has  been  given  to  ihe  nations,  and  they  shall 

3  trample  on  the  holy  city  for  two  and  forty  months.  And  I  will 
permit  my  two  witnesses  to  prophesy  for  one  thousand  two  hundred 

4  and  sixty  days,  dad  in  saokoloth.  These  are  ihe  two  olives  and  the 
two  lampstands  which  stand  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth, 

5  And  if  anyone  would  ii^Jure  them. 

Fire  issues  from  tiieir  moiUh  and  devours  their  enemies  ; 
Yea,  if  anyone  should  wish  to  ii^jure  them, 
80  must  he  be  killed  1 

6  These  have  the  power  of  closing  the  sky, 

80  that  no  rain  fislls  during  the  days  of  their  prophesying ; 
And  tiiey  have  power  over  the  waters, 
To  turn  them  into  blood, 

iBMdhig««. 
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And  to  smite  the  earth 

ff^iih  every  plague,  as  often  as  they  wish. 

7  And  when  they  finiBh  thcdr  testimony,  the  beast  who  ascends  out  of  (he 
abyss  shall  make  war  against  them  and  conquer  them  and  kill  them. 

8  And  their  corpses  lie  in  the  street  of  the  great  dty  which  is  called 
spiritually  *  Sodom '  and  '  Egypt,'  where  their  Lord  also  was  omcified. 

9  And  men  from  the  peoples  and  tribes  and  languages  and  nations 
look  on  their  corpses  for  three  days  and  a  half,  and  will  not  allow 

10  their  corpses  to  be  laid  in  a  tomb.  And  the  dwellers  on  earth 
rejoice  over  them  and  are  glad,  yea,  they  shall  exchange  presents ; 

11  for  these  two  prophets  tortured  tiie  dwellers  on  the  earth.  And  after 
the  three  days  and  a  half,  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  entered  them  and 

12  they  stood  on  their  feet,  and  gretkt  fear  fell  on  those  who  saw  them.  Then 
they  heard  a  londvoice  fh>m  heaven  saying  to  them,  "Gome  up  hither." 
And  they  asoendedtn^o  Aeaven  in  the  cloud,  and  their  enemies  saw  them. 

13  And  at  that  hour  a  great  earthquake  came,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the 
dty  fell;  and  in  tiie  earthquake  seyen  thousand  persons  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  became  terrified  and  did  honour  to  the  God  ofheaven.^^ 

14  The  second  woe  has  passed  : 

Lo,  the  third  woe  is  coming  speedily. 

15  And  the  seventh  angel  blew :  and  there  followed  loud  voices  in 
heaven  stmng, 

"  liie  realm  of  the  world  has  become  our  Lord^s  and  his  Ch/rist% 
And  he  shaXl  reign  for  ever  and  «?«r." 

16  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  who  sit  upon  their  thrones  before  God, 

17  fell  on  their  faces  and  worshipped  God,  saying, 

"  We  give  thanks  to  thee,  Lord  God  the  almighty, 
Who  art  and  who  wast, 
For  thou  hast  taken  thy  great  power 
And  entered  on  thy  reign, 

18  And  the  nations  were  wrolh  ; 
Then  thy  wrath  came, 

And  the  time  for  the  dead  to  be  judged. 

And  for  their  reward  to  be  given  to  thy  sUwes  the  prophets, 

And  to  the  saints  ^  v^fear  thy  name, 

The  small  and  the  greal,^ 
And  for  the  destroyers  of  the  earth  to  be  destroyed." 

19  And  the  temple  of  God  in  heaven  was  opened. 
And  the  a/rk  of  his  covenant  was  seen  in  his  temple ; 

And  there  came  lightnings  a/nd  voices  and  thunaers  and  an  earthquake  and 
great  hail, 
12  1        And  a  great  sign  was  seen  in  heaven,  a  woman  clad  with  the  sun, 
beneath  her  feet  the  moon,  and  on  her  head  a  wreath  of  twelve  stars ; 

2  and  being  with  child,  she  cries  out  in  her  pangs  of  tra^aH,  in  anguish  for 

3  delivery.    And  another  sign  was  seen  in  heaven :  lo,  a  great  red  dragon 

4  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  on  his  heads  seven  diadems ;  and  his 
tail  dragged  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  the  sky  and  threw  them  to  the 
earth.  And  the  dragon  stands  before  the  woman  who  is  on  the  point  of 
being  delivered ;  so  that  when  she  is  delivered,  he  may  devour  her  child. 

5  And  she  bore  a  son,  a  mule,  who  is  to  shepherd  sll  the  nations  with  an  iron 

6  rod;  and  her  child  was  caught  up  to  God  and  to  his  throne.  Then  the 
woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she  has  a  place  prepared  by  God, 
that  they  may  nourish  her  there  for  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 

^  Omittiiig  Moi,  3  Beading  rtut  iM»f»i(  tU*  r««V  fMAym>At, 
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7  dayg.  And  war  broke  out  in  heaven,  Michael  and  hii  angels 

8  scarring  with  the  dragon.    And  the  dragon  and  his  angels  fonght,  yet 
they  prevailed  not ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for  them  in  heaven. 

9  And  the  great  dragon  was  thrown  down,  the  old  serpenty  who  is  called 
the  **2)et7t7"  and  *'  Satan,^^  who  seduces  the  whole  world — ^he  was  thrown 

10  down  to  the  earth,  and  Ids  angels  were  thrown  down  with  him.  And  I 
heard  a  loud  voice  in  heaven  saying, 

"Now  has  come  the  salvation  and  the  power, 

And  the  reign  of  our  God  and  the  authority  of  his  Christy 
Because  the  accuser  of  our  brothers  is  thrown  down, 
Their  accuser  day  and  night  before  our  God. 

11  And  they  conquered  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 

And  by  the  word  of  their  testimony ; 
Tea,  they  loved  not  their  life  to  the  death. 

12  Be  glad  for  this,  0  heavens. 
And  ye  that  dwell  in  them  I 

Woe  to  the  earth  and  the  sea  1 

Since  the  devil  has  gone  down  to  you  greatly  enraged, 

For  he  knows  that  his  time  is  short.*' 

13  And  when  the  dragon  saw  that  he  was  thrown  down  to  the  earth,  he 

14  pursued  the  woman  who  had  borne  the  male  child.  But  the  woman  had 
the  two  wings  of  the  great  eagle  given  her,  to  fly  into  the  wilderness  to 
her  place,  where  she  is  nourished  for  a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time, 

15  away  from  the  serpent.    And  out  of  his  month  the  serpent  threw  water 

16  after  the  woman  like  a  river,  to  get  her  swept  away  by  the  stream.  But 
the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and  opened  its  mouth,  and  swallowed  up 

17  the  river  which  the  dragon  threw  out  of  his  mouth.  And  the  dragon  was 
wroth  at  the  woman,  and  went  off  to  make  war  with  the  rest  of  her 
offjspring,  with  those  who  keep  the  commandments  of  Gk)d,  and  hold  the 
testimony  of  Jesus. 

13  1       And  1  stood  ^  on  the  sand  of  the  sea  and  saw  a  least  cominq  upoutqfthe 

sea  with  ten  horns  and  seven  heads,  and  on  his  horns  ten  oiadems,  and 
2  on  his  heads  a  blasphemous  name.'    And  the  beast  which  I  saw  was  like  a 

leopard,  and  his  feet  were  like  a  beards,  and  his  jaws  like  a  lion's  jaws ;  and 

the  dragon  gave  him  his  power  and  Mb  throne  and  great  authority. 
8  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads,  as  it  were  slain  and  dead ;  yet  his  mortal 

wound  was  healed. 

And  the  whole  earth  went  after  the  beast  in  wonder : 
4  And  they  worshipped  the  dragon  for  having  given  his  authority  to  the 

beast. 

And  they  worshipped  the  beast,  saying, 
"  Who  is  like  the  beast  ? 
And  who  can  fight  with  him  1" 
6  And  he  had  a  moiUh  given  him  with  big  and  blasphemous  words, 

And  he  had  authority  given  him  to  exercise  for  two  and  forty  months. 

6  And  he  opened  his  mouth  for  blasphemies  aoainst  Gkxl,  to  blaspheme  his 
name  and  his  dwelling  and  '  the  dwellers  in  heaven. 

7  And  he  was  permitted  to  make  war  with  the  saints  and  to  conquer  them, 

And  he  had  authority  given  him  over  every  tribe  and  people  and 
language  and  nation. 

8  And  he  snail  be  worshipped  by  all  the  dwellers  on  the  earth, 

By  everyone  whose  name  has  not  been  icritten  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  in  the  book  of  life  [of  the  slain  Lamh'\, 
^  Reading  IrrASnu  >  Reading  cm/m^  s  Adding  mm. 
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9  If  anyone  has  an  ear, 

Let  him  hear. 

10  If  anyone  makea  coftwe^ 

Ckugiwe  shall  he  go : 
If  anyone  kills  wUh  the  evoord, 
WUh  the  eword  most  he  be  killed. 
Here  is  room  for  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints. 

11  And  I  saw  another  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  he 

12  had  two  horns  like  a  lamb,  and  he  spoke  like  a  dragon.  And  he  exercises 
the  entire  authority  of  the  first  beast,  in  his  presence,  and  makes  the  earth 
and  the  dwellers  on  it  worship  the  first  bc^,  whose  mortal  wound  was 

13  healed.    And  he  performs  great  signs,  so  as  even  to  make  fire  come 

14  down  from  the  sky  upon  earth  before  men.  And  he  seduces  the 
dwellers  on  earth  by  the  signs  which  he  was  permitted  to  perform  in 
presence  of  the  beast,  bidding  the  dwellers  on  the  earth  make  an  image 

15  for  the  beast  who  has  the  wound  of  the  sword  and  yet  lives.  And  he  was 
permitted  to  give  breath  to  the  image  of  the  beast,  that  the  image  of  the 
beast  should  speak,  and  should  also  cause  aU  who  do  not  worship  the  image 

16  of  the  beast  to  be  killed.  And  all,  the  small  and  the  great,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  free  men  and  the  slaves,  he  causes  to  have  a  mark  set  on 

17  their  right  hand  or  on  their  forehead,  so  that  ^  no  one  can  buy  or  sell  unless 
he  is  marked  with  the  name  of  the  beast  or  the  number  of  his  name. 

18  Now  for  *'  wisdom  " :  let  him  who  has  understanding  count  the  number 
of  the  beast,  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man ;  and  his  number  is  666. 

14  1  And  I  looked, 

And  lo,  the  Lamb  stood  on  the  mountain  of  Zion, 
And  with  him  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  who  had  his  name 
and  his  Father's  name  written  on  their  foreheads, 

2  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  Wee  the  sound  of  many  waters  and  the 

sound  of  loud  thunder. 
And  the  voice  which  I  heard  was  like  the  sound  of  harpers  harping  on 
their  harps ; 

3  And  they  sing  a  *  new  song  before  the  throne  and  before  the  four  living 

creatures  and  the  elders  ; 
And  no  one  could  learn  the  song,  except  the  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  who  are  bought  from  out  of  the  earth. 

4  These  are  men  who  have  not  defiled  themselves  with  women ;  they 

are  celibates. 
These  are  men  who  follow  the  Lamb,  wherever  he  goes. 
These  are  bought  from  among  men  as  firstf ruits  to  God  [and  to  the 

Lamb]. 
6  And  tfi  their  mouth  no  lie  was  found ;  they  are  faultless. 

6  And  I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  mid-heaven  with  an  eternal  gospel 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  for  every  nation  and  tribe  and 

7  language  andpeople.  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 

^  Tear  Uod  ana  do  him  honour, 
Because  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come ; 

And  worship  the  maker  of  the  shy  amd  earthy  the  sea  and  fountaina  of 
waters.'' 

8  And  another,  a  second,  angel  succeeded,  saying, 

"  FaUeny  fallen  is  Babylon  the  great. 

She  who  has  mcide  all  the  nations  drink 

Of  the  wine  of  the  passion  of  her  fornication." 

1  Omittfaig  [[mTQ.  s  Omitting  &t. 
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9       And  another,  a  third,  angel  succeeded  them,  saying  with  a  loud  voice, 
*^  If  anyone  worships  the  beast  and  his  image, 

And  accents  the  mark  on  his  forehead  or  on  his  hand, 

10  He  too  drinks  of  the  wine  of  God's  wrath, 

Poured  out  imrndxed  in  (he  cup  of  his  cmger^ 
And  shall  be  tortured  with^0  and  brimstone 
In  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels  [and  in  presence  of  the  Lamb] ; 

11  And  the  smoke  of  their  torment  goes  up  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
And  they  have  no  rest  by  dwy  or  niant, 

The  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  of  his  image, 
And  he  who  accepts  the  mark  of  his  name. 

12  [Here  is  room  for  the  patience  of  the  saints. 

Of  those  who  keep  the  commandments  of  Qod  and  the  &ith  of 
Jesus." 

13  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  sa3ring,  '^  Write : 

'  Happ;^  the  dead  who  die  from  henceforth  in  the  Lord ! 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  happy  to  rest  from  their  labours  I 
For  their  works  follow  after  them.'"] 

14  And  /  looked :  and  lo,  a  white  cloud,  and  on  the  clovd  one  sitting  Wee  a 
son  of  man,  with  a  golden  wreath  on  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp 

16  sickle.  And  another  angel  came  out  of  the  temple,  crying  with  a  loud  voice 
to  him  who  tat  upon  the  cloud, 

^^  Thrust  in  ih/y  sickUy  and  reap  : 

For  the  reaping  hour  is  comsy 

For  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe  and  dry." 

16  Then  he  who  sat  on  the  cloud  threw  his  sickle  on  the  earth,  and  the  earth 

17  was  reaped.  And  another  angel  came  out  of  the  temple  which  is 

18  in  heaven,  he  too  with  a  sharp  sickle.  And  another  angel  oame  out  of  the 
altar,  with  ^  power  over  the  fire ;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  him  who 
had  the  sharp  sickle,  saying, 

"  Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle 

And  pluck  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth ; 

For  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe." 

19  Then  the  angel  threw  his  sickle  to  the  earth  and  plucked  the  vintage  of 

20  the  earth  and  threw  it  into  the  great  winepress  of  God's  wrath.  And  the 
winepress  was  trampled  outside  the  city;  and  out  oame  blood  firom  the 
winepress,  high  as  horse-bridles  and  covering  two  hundred  miles. 

15  1       And  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven,  great  and  marvellous ;  seven  angels 
with  seven  plagues — ^the  last  plagues,  because  in  them  the  wrath  of  Qod  is 

2  finished.  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire, 
and  those  who  came  off  conquerors  from  the  beast  and  from  his  image  and 
from  the  number  of  his  name,  standing  beside  the  sea  of  glass  with  harps 

3  of  God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  (he  sUvoe  of  Qod  [and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb],  saying, 

"  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works, 

Lord  Qod  the  almighty  I 
Just  and  true  thy  ways. 

King  of  (he  nations  ! 

4  Who  mail  notfear,  0  Lord,  and  magnify  thy  namet 

For  thou  alone  art  holy. 
For  aU  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee. 
Because  thy  judgments  have  been  disclosed." 

1  Omitting  [[i*]]. 
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5  And  after  this  I  looked,  and  the  temple  of  ^  tent  of  Uie  testimony  in 

6  heaven  was  opened ;  and  out  of  the  temple  came  the  seven  angels- with 
the  seven  plagueSy  wrrayed  in  pure  dazzlmff  linen,  and  their  breasts  girt 

7  with  golden  girdles.  And  one  of  the  four  living  creatures  gave  the  seven 
anffels  seven  golden  bowls,  full  of  the  wrath  of  the  God  who  lives  for  ever 

8  ana  ever.  And  the  temple  woe  filled  xoiih  smoke  from  the  splendour  of  Qod 
and  from  his  power,  and  no  one  could  enter  the  temple  till  the  seven  plagues 

16  1  of  the  seven  angels  were  finished.  And  I  heard  a  loud  voice  out 

of  the  temple  saying  to  the  seven  angels,  "  Qo  and  pour  otU  the  seven  bowls 
of  God's  lorath  on  the  earth,^ 

2  And  the  first  went  off  and  poured  out  his  bowl  on  the  earth  ;  and  a 
noisome  and  painful  ulcer  came  upon  the  men  who  had  the  mark  of  the 
beast  and  who  worshipped  his  image. 

3  And  the  second  poured  out  his  bowl  on  the  sea ;  aTid  U  became  blood 
as  of  a  dead  man  ;  and  the  thinas  in  the  sea,  every  livinff  soul,  died. 

4  And  the  third  poured  out  his  bowl  on  the  rivers  ana  the  fountains  of 

5  the  waters ;  and  they  becamie  blood.  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters 
say, 

'^  Just  art  thou, 
Who  aH  and  who  wast,  0  holy  Onsy 
Because  of  these  thy  judgments ! 

6  Blood  of  saints  and  prophets  ihey  poured  oui. 

And  blood  thou  hast  given  thim  to  daimky 
As  they  deserve." 

7  And  I  heard  the  altar  say, 

''Yea,  Lord  God  the  almighty  I 
True  and  just  are  thy  judgments  I " 

8  And  the  fourth  poured  out  his  bowl  upon  the  sun ;  and  he  was  per- 

9  mitted  to  scorch  men  with  fire.  And  men  were  scorched  with  great  heat, 
and  they  blasphemed  the  name  of  the  God  who  has  the  power  over  these 
plagues  ;  yet  they  did  not  repent  and  do  him  honour. 

10  And  the  fifth  poured  out  his  bowl  on  the  throne  of  the  beast ;  and 

11  his  realm  was  darkenedy  and  men  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain  and 
blasphemed  (^  Qod  of  hea/ven  for  their  pains  and  for  their  ulcers ;  yet 
they  did  not  repent  oi  their  works. 

12  And  the  sixth  poured  out  his  bowl  on  the  great  river ^  Euphrates; 
and  its  water  was  dried  up.  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  kings  ^rom  the  east, 

13  And  I  saw  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  dragon  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  beast  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet,  three  unclean  spirits 

14  ]^e  frogs:  thev  are  spirits  of  daemons,  performmg  signs,  and  they  go  forth 
to  the  kinffs  of  the  whole  world  to  muster  them  for  the  war  of  the  great 

15  day  of  Crod  the  almighty.  [Lo,  I  come  like  a  thief.  Happy  the  man  who 
is  wakeful  and  keeps  his  garments,  not  to  go  naked  and  nave  his  shame 

16  seen  11  And  they  mustered  them  at  the  place  called  in  Hebrew,  "  Har- 
Magedon." 

17  And  the  seventh  poured  out  his  bowl  on  the  air  ;  and  there  came  a 

18  loud  voice  out  of  the  tevfiple,  from  the  throne,  saying,  "  It  is  done,"  Then 
came  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders;  and  a  great  earthquake  took 
place,  so  Rreat,  so  mighty  an  earthquake  as  has  not  been  since  man  xvas 

19  upon  eartk.  And  the  great  city  parted  in  three,  and  the  cities  of  the 
nations  fell.    So  Qod  remembered  Babylon  the  greaty  to  give  her  the  cup 

20  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  his  anffer.    And  every  island  fled  away,  and  the 

21  mountains  were  not  to  be  found.    And  great  haily  stones  about  a  talent's 

1  Omitting  H^if]]. 
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weight,  dropped  from  the  sky  upon  men  ;  and  men  blasphemed  Qod  for 
the  plague  of  the  hail,  because  the  plague  of  it  is  terribly  great, 

17  1        And  one  of  the  seven  angels  who  had  the  seven  bowls  came  and  talked 

with  me,  saying,  "  Come  hither,  I  will  show  thee  the  judgment  of  the 
great  harlot  who  sits  v/pon  many  waters: 

2  The  kiiigs  of  the  earth 

Committed  fornication  with  her, 
And  the  dwellers  on  the  earth 

Were  mxide  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication.** 

3  And  in  the  Spirit  he  bore  me  away  into  a  wilderness.  And  I  saw  a 
woman  sitting  on  a  scarlet  head,  which  was  full  of  blasphemous  names, 

4  with  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  And  the  woman  was  clad  in  purple 
and  scarlet,  and  she  had  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones 
and  pearls,  with  a  golden  cup    full  of   abominations,  the  impurities 

5  of  her  fornication,  in  her  right  hand,  and  on  her  forehead  a  name 
8  written  which   is   a   symbol :    "  Babylon   the    great,    mother    of 

6  THE   HARLOTS    AND    THE    ABOMINATIONS    OF    THE   EARTH."     And    I    SaW 

the  woman  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  [and  with  the  blood 
of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus].    And  mightily  I  wondered,  when  I  saw 

7  her.  And  the  angel  said  to  me,  "  Whv  wonder  ?  I  will  explain  to 
thee  the  symbol  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast  with  the  seven  heads 

8  and  the  ten  horns  that  carries  her.  The  becut  which  thou  didst  see, 
was,  and  is  not,  and  is  to  come  up  out  of  the  abyss,  and  to  perdition  he 
goes.^  And  the  dwellers  on  the  earth  shall  wonder  (all  whose  names  are 
not  written  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  in  the  book  of  life)  when  they 

9  find  that  the  beast  was  and  is  not  and  comes  again,  ^ow  for  the  mind 
which  has  *  wisdom ' : — the  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains  where  the 

10  woman  sits.  And  there  are  seven  kings ;  five  are  fallen,  one  is,  the  other 
has  not  yet  come,  and  when  he  comes,  he  must  remain  but  a  little 

1 1  while.    And  the  beast  which  was  and  is  not,  is  the  eighth,  and  also  belongs 

12  to  the  seven ;  and  to  perdition  he  goes.  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou 
didst  see  are  ten  kings,  who  have  received  no  royal  power  as  yet,  but 

13  receive  authority  for  an  hour  as  kings  along  with  the  beast  These 
have  one  purpose,  and  their  power  and  their  authority  they  give  to 
the  beast. 

14  These  shall  fight  with  the  Lamb 

And  bv  the  Lamb  shall  they  be  conquered — 
Because  ne  is  Lord  of  lords  ana  King  of  kings — 
And  by  those  who  are  with  him,  cidled  and  chosen  and  faithful." 

15  And  he  said  to  me,  "  The  waters  which  thou  didst  see,  where  the  harlot 

16  sits,  are  peoples  and  throngs  and  nations  and  languages.  As  for  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  didst  see,  and  the  beast,  these  shall  hate  the  harlot,  and 
make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  devour  her  flesh,  and  bum  her  up  with 

17  fire.  For  Qod  has  put  it  in  their  hearts  to  execute  his  purpose,  to  agree 
upon  one  purpose  and  also  to  give  their  royal  power  to  the  beast,  till  the 

18  words  of  God  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  the  woman  whom  thou  didst  see, 
18  the  great  city  whose  reign  is  over  the  kings  of  the  earth" 

18  1        After  this  1  saw  another  angel  come  down  from  heaven  with  great 
2  authority,  and  the  earth  was  lit  up  with  his  brightness.    And  he  cried 

with  a  mighty  voice,  saying, 

"  Fallen,  fallen  is  Babylon  the  great. 
And  become  a  dwelling  of  daemons, 

^  Bfuding  ^ayo. 
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And  a  priflon  of  eveiy  spirit  unclean, 

And  a  prison  of  every  bird  andean  and  hateful ; 

3  Because  of  the  wint  of  the  passion  of  her  fornication 

All  the  nations  ha/ve  drunk, 
And  the  kings  of  the  earth 

Ha/oe  com/mitted  fornication  with  her. 
And  the  merchants  of  the  earth 

Have  become  rich  bv  her  wealth  of  wantonness.** 

4  And  I  heard  another  voice  from  heaven  say, 

"  Gome  out  of  her,  my  people. 
That  you  share  not  in  her  sins, 
And  that  you  partake  not  of  her  plagues ; 

5  For  heaped  up  to  the  sky  a/re  her  sins, 
And  God  has  remembered  her  misdeeds. 

6  Bender  to  her  even  as  she  rendered, 

Yea  double  her  measure  according  to  her  works; 
In  the  cup  that  she  mixed,  mix  for  her  double : 

7  As  she  magnified  herself  and  wantoned. 

Give  her  as  much  torture  and  mourning. 
Because  in  her  heart  she  says,  **  A  Queen  1  sit, 
No  widow  am  I,  and  mourning  I shaU  not  see;'' 

8  Therefore  in  one  day  her  plajo^ues  shall  come, 

Death  and  mourning  and  famine, 
And  with  fire  she  shaU  be  burned  up ; 
For  strong  is  the  Lord  Qod  her  judge, 

9  And  over  her  shcUl  wee^  and  wail  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

Who  committed  fomteation  with  her  and  wantoned, 
When  they  look  on  the  smoke  of  her  burning — 

10  Standing  far  away  in  dread  of  her  torture, 
Saying  "  Woe,  woe  for  the  great  city, 

jBdbylon  the  strona  city  ! 

For  in  one  hour  nas  thy  judgment  come.* 

11  And  the  merchaids  of  the  earth  shall  weep  and  m/mm  over  her, 
For  no  one  buys  their  merchandise  anv  more : 

12  Merchandise  of  gold  and  silver  and   precious   stones   and 

pearls, 
And  fine  linen  and  purple  and  silk  and  scarlet, 
And  all  citron- wood  and  every  article  of  ivory. 
And  every  article  of  most  precious  wood, 
And  of  brass  and  iron  and  marble  : 

13  And  cinnamon  and  amomum  and  incense  and  perfume  and 

frankincense, 
And  wine  and  oil  and  fine  flour  and  wheat, 
And  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses  and  chariots, 
And  slaves  and  humam,  souls, 
16  The  merchants  of  these  things,  who  gained  wealth  by  her. 

Far  away  shall  they  stand  in  dread  of  her  torture, 
Weeping  and  m^ov/ming : 

16  Sayinc,  "  Woe,  woe  for  the  great  city, 

Claa  in  fine  linen  and  purple  and  scarlet, 

With  ornaments  of  gola  and  precious  stones  and  pearls  t 

17  For  in  one  hour  all  this  wealth  has  come  to  ruin." 
And  every  shipmaster  and  every  coasting  mariner. 

And  sailors  and  all  whose  business  is  on  the  sea, 
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18  Stood  far  away  and  cried,  as  they  looked  on  the  smoke  of  her 

burning, 
«  What  «  like  the  great  city  ?  " 

19  And  ihey  thr&w  dust  on  their  heads  and  cried. 

Weeping  and  mourning ;  "  Woe,  woe  for  the  great  city, 
Where  aU  who  had  ships  in  the  sea  gained  riches^ 

By  means  of  her  wealth  I 
For  in  one  hour  she  has  come  to  ruin.^ 

20  Be  glad  over  her,  0  heaven, 

Te  saints,  apostles,  and  prophets : 
For  God  has  judged  her  with  your  judgment.** 

21  And  a  strong  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a  great  mill-stone,  and  threw  it 
irUo  the  sea,  saving, 

^^So  sheJl  Bahylon  the  great  city  be  thrown  down  with  sudden  onset. 
And  never  oefo^ind  any  more, 

22  And  the  sauna  of  harpers  and  musicians  and  fluteplayers  and 

trumpeters 

ShaU  never  he  heard  in  thee  more : 
And  a  craftsman  of  anv  craft 

Shall  never  be  found  in  thee  more : 
And  the  sound  of  a  mUl-stone 

Shall  never  be  heard  in  thee  more : 

23  And  the  light  of  a  lamp 

Shall  never  be  seen  in  thee  more : 
And  the  voice  of  bridegroom  and  bride 
Shall  never  be  heard  in  thee  more. 
14  And  the  ripe  fruit  of  thy  soul's  desire 

Has  ffone  from  thee  I 
And  all  thincs  rich  and  radiant 
Have  perished  from  thee. 
Nevermore  shall  they  be  found  t 
For  thy  merchants  were  the  magnates  of  (he  earth; 
For  by  thy  sotcery  all  the  nations  were  seduced. 

24  [And  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets  and  of  saints. 

And  of  all  who  have  been  slam  upon  the  ewrth."]  ^ 
19  1       After  this  I  heard  as  it  were  a  loud  voice  of  a  great  multitude  in 
heaven,  saying, 

''HaMdvjah! 
The  salvation  and  the  majesty  and  the  power  belong  to  our  Qod, 
S  For  true  and  just  are  his  judgments : 

For  he  has  judged  the  great  harlot. 

Who  destroyed  the  earth  with  her  fornication. 
And  has  avenged  the  blood  of  his  slaves 
At  her  hand." 
8  And  a  second  time  they  said, 

''Hallelvjah! 
And  the  smoke  of  her  goes  up  for  ever  and  ever  1 " 

4  And  the  four  and  twenty  elders  and  the  four  living  creatures  fell 
down  and  worshipped  the  Qod  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  saying,  "  Amen  : 

5  HctUelujah,^    Ana  a  voice  came  out  of  the  throne,  saying, 

"  Extol  our  Qod,  all  ye  his  slaves, 
Ye  who  fear  him^  small  and  great" 

6  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  it  were  the 
sound  of  many  unUers,  and  as  it  were  the  sound  of  mighty  thunders,  saying. 
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''Hallelujah! 
For  the  Lord  our  God  almighty  U  king, 

7  Let  tajoif  and  rejoice 

And  give  Mm  due  honour ; 
For  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  has  come. 
And  his  wife  has  made  herself  ready, 

8  And  she  is  permitted  to  put  on  fine  linen,  dazzling  and  pure 

(The  fine  linen  is  the  upright  deeds  of  the  saints)." 

9  And  he  says  to  me, "  Write :  *  Happy  those  who  are  called  to  the  marriage- 
supper  of  the  Lamb  !  * "    And  he  says  to  me,  "  These  are  the  ^  true  words 

10  of  God."  And  I  fell  down  before  his  feet  to  worship  him.  But  he  says 
to  me, 

"  Not  so !  beware  ! 
I  am  a  fellow-slave  of  thine, 
And  of  thy  brothers  who  hold  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 

Worship  God  1 
[For  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.]  " 

11  And  I  sa/w  heaven  opened : 
And  lo,  a  white  horse  I 

And  he  who  sits  on  it  is  called  "  Faithful "  and  "  True," 
And  with  uprightness  he  judges  and  fights. 

12  His  eyes  are  a  flame  of  fire, 

And  on  his  head  are  many  diadems. 
And  he  has  a  name  which  none  knows,  save  himself ; 

13  And  he  is  clad  in  a  garment  dipped  in  blood 
[And  his  name  is  calleS  "  The  Logos  of  God  'H. 

14  And  the  troops  in  heaven  followed  him  on  white  horses. 

Clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  pure. 

15  And  from  his  movih  issues  a  sharp  sword,  wherewith  to  smite  the 

nations : 
And  he  shtdl  shepherd  them  unth  an  iron  rod. 
And  he  tramples  Oiewinepress  of  the  wrath  of  the  anger  of  the  almighty  Ood, 

16  And  on  his  garment  and  on  his  thigh  he  has  a  name  written, 

"Kino  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords." 

17  And  I  saw  an  angel  stand  in  the  sun,  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice 
to  all  the  birds  thai  fly  in  mid-heaven, "  Comsy  gather  to  the  great  supper  of 

18  God,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  kingSy  and  the  flesh. of  generals,  and  OiefleM  of  the 
strong,  and  the  flesh  of  horses  and  of  their  riders,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men, 

19  free  and  slaves  and  small  and  great."  And  I  saw  the  beast  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  and  their  troops,  gathered  to  make  war  against  him  who 

20  sat  on  the  horse  and  against  his  troops.  And  the  beast  was  caught,  and 
along  with  him  the  false  prophet,  who  performed  in  his  presence  tne  signs 
by  which  he  seduced  those  who  had  accepted  the  mark  of  the  beast  and 
who  worshipped  his  image;  they  were  thrown  down,  these  two,  alive 

21  into  the  lake  of  fire  that  bums  with  brimstone.  And  the  rest  were  killed 
by  the  sword  of  him  who  sits  on  the  horse,  by  the  sword  which  went  out 
of  his  mouth ;  and  aU  the  birds  were  glutted  with  ihm  flesh, 

20  1        And  I  saw  an  augel  come  down  from  heaven  with  the  key  of  the 

2  abyss  and  a  great  chain  upon  his  hand.  And  he  seized  the  dragon^  the 
old  serpent,  who  is  "the  J)evil"  and  "Satan"  and   bound  him  for  a 

3  thousand  years,  then  threw  him  into  the  abyss,  and  shut  and  sealed  it  on 
the  top  of  him,  that  he  should  no  more  seduce  the  nations  until  the 
thousand  years  were  finished  ;  after  this  he  must  be  unloosed  for  a  little 

^  Reading  m  lkn$$t§s. 
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4  while.  And  I  saw  thrones^  and  ihey  sat  on  them  and  they  were  permitted 
to  judge;  yea,  I  saw  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  beheaded  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of  Gk)d,  who  did  not  worship  the 
beast  or  his  imase,  and  did  not  accept  the  mark  on  their  forehead  and  on 
their  hand  ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  the  Christ  for  a  thousand 

6  years.    The  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  until  the  thousand  years  were 

6  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Happy  and  holy  is  he  who  has 
part  in  the  first  resurrection  I  Oyer  such  the  second  death  has  no  power ; 
they  shall  be  'priests  qf  God  and  of  the  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with 

7  him  for  the  thousand  years.  And  when  the  thousand  years  are 

8  finished,  the  Satan  shall  be  unloosed  from  his  prison,  and  he  shall  come 
out  to  seduce  the  nations  in  the  four  comers  qf  tke  earthy  Gog  amd  Magog,  to 
muster  them  for  the  war ;  and  their  number  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

9  And  they  went  up  over  ihe  broad  earth  and  encircled  the  camp  of  the 
saints  and  the  beloved  city.    And  fire  came  down  from  the  shy  cmd  devoured 

10  them.  And  the  deyil,  their  seducer,  was  thrown  into  the  lake  of  fi/re  and 
brirnstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  also  are  ;  and  they  shall 
be  tormented  day  and  night  for  eyer  ana  ever. 

11  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne. 
And  him  who  sat  thereon : 

Earth  and  sky  fled  from  his  face, 
And  no  place  was  found  for  them, 

12  And  I  saw  the  dead,  the  great  and  the  small,  standing   before  the 

throne ; 
And  there  were  boohs  opened, 

And  another  hooh  was  opened,  which  is  the  book  of  life. 
And  the  dead  were  judged  from  what  was  written  in  the  books, 
According  to  their  works. 

13  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  in  her, 

And  death  and  Hades  gaye  up  the  dead  in  them ; 
And  they  were  judged  each 
According  to  thwr  works. 

14  And  death  and  Hades  were  thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  the  second  death,  the  lake  of  fire. 

15  And  he  who  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  Ufe,  was  thrown  into  the 

lake  of  fire. 

21  1  And  I  saw  a  new  shy  and  a  new  earth, 

For  the  first  sky  and  the  first  earth  haye  passed  away : 
And  the  sea  is  no  more. 

2  And  I  saw  the  holy  city,  new  JeruscUem,  come  down  out  of  heayen  from 

God, 
Prepared  Uke  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 

3  And  I  heard  a  loud  yoice  out  of  the  throne,  saying : 

'*  £o,  the  tahemacle  of  Qod  is  with  men, 

And  he  shall  dwell  with  them; 
And  they  shaU  he  his  peoples, 

And  God  himself  shall  be  with  them. 

4  And  he  shfdl  wipe  all  tears  from  tk&i  eyes, 

And  death  shall  be  no  more. 
Nor  shall  movming  or  crying  or  pain  be  any  more; 
For  the  first  things  haye  passed  away." 

5  And  he  who  sUs  upon  the  throne  said,  '*  Lo,  I  make  all  things  newJ*    And 

6  he  says,  "  Write :  *  these  words  are  sure  and  true.' "    And  he  said  to  me, 
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'^  It  is  done.    I  am  the  alpha  and  the  omega, 

The  beginning  and  the  end. 
I  will  give  to  him  who  is  athirdy  of  the  fountain  of  the  vxnter  of  life  freely, 

7  He  who  conauers  shall  inherit  these  things 

And  I  tnll  be  his  Ood, 
And  he  shaU  he  my  son. 

8  But  as  for  the  timid  and  faithless  and  abominable  and  murderers  and 
fornicators  and  sorcerers  and  idolaters  and  all  liai's — their  part  is  in  the 
lake  that  Imms  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death." 

9  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels  who  had  the  seven  bowls  full 
of  the  seven  last  plagues;  and  he  talked  with  me,  saying,  '^Oome  hither, 

10  I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  wife  of  the  Lamb."  And  in  the  Spirit  he 
bore  me  away  to  a  great  and  high  motrntain,  and  showed  me  the  Jwly  city 

1 1  Jerusalem  coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God,  with  ihe  splendour  of  God  ; 
her  brilliance  is  like  a  very  precious  stone,  as  it  were  a  jasper,  crystal  clear ; 

12  she  has  a  great  and  high  wall  with  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve 
angelB,  and  names  inscribed  which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 

13  sons  o/IsraeL    Three  gates  on  the  east,  and  ihree  gates  on  the  north,  and  three 

14  gates  on  the  south,  and  three  gates  on  the  west.  And  the  wall  of  the  city 
has  twelve  foundations,  and  on  them  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  apostles 

15  of  the  Lamb.    And  he  who  talked  with  me  had  a  ffolden  reea  for  a 

16  measure,  to  measure  the  city  with  her  gates  and  her  wcul.  And  the  city 
lies  foursquare,  and  her  length  is  as  sreat  as  her  breadth.  So  he 
measured  the  city  with  the  r^,  fifteen  hundred  miles ;  the  length  and 

17  the  breadth  and  the  height  of  her  are  equal.  And  he  measured  her  waU, 
seventy-two  yards  by  a  man's  measure,  which  is  that  of  an  angel. 

18  And  her  uxUl  was  constructed  ot  jasper. 
And  the  city  was  pure  gold,  like  pure  glass. 

19  [The  foundations  of  the  city  were  adorned  with  every  jpreoums  stone; 
the  first  foundation  was  jasper,  the  second  sapphire,  the  third  chalcedony, 

20  the  fourth  emerald,  the  firth  sardonyx,  the  sixth  sardius,  the  seventh 
chrysolite,  the  eighth  beryl,  the  ninth  topaz,  the  tenth  chrysoprasus,  the 
eleventh  jacinth,  the  twelfth  amethyst.] 

21  And  the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls, 

Each  of  the  gates  was  formed  of  a  single  pearL 
And  the  street  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  transparent  as  glass. 

22  And  I  saw  no  temple  in  her, 

For  the  Lord  Ooa  the  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  her  temple. 

23  And  the  city  needs  not  the  sun  or  the  moon  to  shine  on  her, 

For  the  splendour  of  Ood  is  her  brightness, 
And  her  lamp  the  Lamb. 

24  And  the  nations  shall  wcUk  in  her  light. 

And  the  kings  of  the  earth  bring  their  splendour  into  her. 

25  And  her  gcUes  shall  n/eoer  be  shut  by  day 

(For  night  shall  be  there  no  more), 

26  And  they  shaU   bring  the  splendour  and  honour  of  the   nations 

into  her. 

27  (Tet  never  shaU  anything  unclean  enter  her. 

Nor  anyone  who  practises  abomination  and  falsehood  : 
But  only  those  who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  hook  of  life.) 
22  1  And  he  showed  me  a  river  of  the  water  of  Ufe,  clear  as  crystal, 

2  Issuing  from  the  throne  of  Qod  and  of  the  Lamb,  in  the  midst  of 

her  street. 
And  on  either  side  of  the  river  was  the  tree  of  life, 
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Bearing  twelve  fruits,  yielding  its  fruit  according  to  each  month : 
And  (he  leaves  of  the  tree  were /or  the  heading  of  the  nations. 

3  And  there  shall  be  no  more  anything  accursed. 

And  the  throne  of  Qod  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  her, 
And  his  slaves  shall  serve  him : 

4  And  they  shall  see  his  face. 

And  his  name  shall  be  on  their  foreheads. 

5  And  there  shall  be  night  no  more. 
And  they  need  no  lamplight  or  sunlight^ 

For  the  Lord  God  shall  be  their  brightness. 
And  they  shall  reign  for  ever  amd  ever, 

6  And  he  said  to  me : 

"  These  words  are  sure  and  true ;  and  the  Lord  Gk)d  of  the  spirits  of  the 
prophets  has  sent  his  angel  to  show  his  slaves  whai  must  shortly  come  to  pass. 

7  And  lOf  I  come  speedily  ! 

Hap^  he  who  keeps  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book." 

8  And  I  John  am  he  who  heard  and  saw  these  things.    And  when  I 
heard  and  saw,  I  fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel  who 

9  showed  these  things  to  me.    But  he  says  to  me, 

"  Not  so  I  Beware  1 
I  am  a  fellow-slave  of  thine, 
And  of  thy  brothers  the  prophets, 
And  of  those  who  keep  the  words  of  this  book. 

Worship  God  ! " 

10  And  he  says  to  me : 

"  Seal  not  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book^ 
For  the  time  is  near. 

11  Let  the  wicked  still  be  wicked. 
Let  the  filthy  still  be  filthy, 

Let  the  upright  act  uprightly  still. 
Let  the  holy  still  be  holy. 

12  Xo,  I  come  speedily  1 

And  m/y  reward  is  with  me, 
To  render  to  every  man  according  as  his  work  is. 

13  I  am  the  alpha  and  the  omega. 
The  first  ana  the  Uisty 

The  beginning  and  the  end. 

14  Happy  they  who  wash  their  robes,  that  theirs  may  be  the  right  to  the  tree  of 

15  life,  and  tluit  they  may  enter  the  city  by  the  gates.  Outside  are  the  dogs 
and  the  sorcerers  and  the  fornicators  and  the  murderers  and  the  idolaters 
and  every  one  who  loves  and  practises  falsehood.  • 

16  I  Jesus  have  sent  my  angel  to  testify  these  things  to  you  in  the 

Communities. 
I  am  ^  scion  and  the  offspring  of  David, 
The  bright  star  of  the  morning." 

17  And  the  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  "  Come  "  : 
And  let  him  who  hears  say,  "Come"  : 

And  let  him  who  is  athirst  come, 

Let  him  who  chooses  take  the  water  of  life  freely, 

18  I  testify  to  every  man  who  hears  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this 
book: 
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If  any  man  add  to  ihem, 
Qod  shall  add  to  hdm  the  plagues  written  in  this  hook ; 

19  And  \i  any  man  take  oAoay  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this 

prophecy, 
Qod  snail  take  away  his  part  from  the  tree  of  life  and  out  of  the 
holy  city,  written  in  this  book. 

20  He  who  bears  this  testimony  saith : 

"  Even  so,  I  come  speedily  I " 
Amen.    Come,  Lord  Jesus. 

21  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  the  tsaiuts. 


THE  FOUETH  GOSPEL 

The  terminus  a  quo  for  this  book  is  fixed  by  the  date  of  the  synoptic 
goBpels,  which  it  presupposes.  As  a  certain  interval  must  be  allowed  for 
their  circulation  and  the  rise  of  so  independent  a  narrative,  John  can- 
not be  placed  earlier  than  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century.  Mark, 
Matthew,  and  Luke  are  all  sources  for  the  author  of  the  fourth  gospel, 
who  omits,  corrects,  supplements,  and  reproduces  their  narrative  and 
sayings  (E.  Abbott,  New  Jvorldy  1895,  pp.  459-483),  incorporating  as  much 
as  provea  suitable  for  Ms  purpose  along  with  his  own  original  materials.^ 
This  freedom  in  method  is  accompanied  by  an  equal  ireedom  in  con- 
ception. Theological  reflection  upon  the  words  of  Jesus  himself,  which 
already  was  at  work  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  and  of  which  a  casual 
example  is  given  in  the  Oxvrhynchite  LogiaTas^nmes  a  wider  function  in 
the  fourth  gospel.  In  its  Christologv,  the  fourth  gospel  is  an  advance  even 
upon  Hebrews,  which  forms  Hike  tne  tradition  preserved  in  1  Ti  3*')  an 
intermediate  stage  between  tne  later  Pauline  epistles  and  the  Johannine 
conceptions.  Jesus  is  pictured  in  terms  of  a  current  metaphysic,  and  his 
pre-ezistence  developed  to  an  extent  hitherto  unparallelea.  In  fact,  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  book  points  to  an  advanced  period.*  Mystical 
reflection  and  moralising  upon  reminiscences  of  Jesus  is  accompanied 
throughout  by  the  use  of  antitheses  (light  and  darkness,  life  and  death, 
etc.).  The  treatment  of  the  subject  in  form  and  contents  constantly 
exhibits  the  careful  skill  and  speculative  grasp  of  a  trained  thinker  who 
lived  at  a  time  when  he  was  no  longer  overpowered  by  the  primitive 
evangelic  tradition,  although  he  naturally  claims  to  base  his  account 
upon  the  direct  testimony  *  of  an  eye-witness  (19^*).    The  idealistic* 

1  Good  summaries  in  Wendt,  ZJ,  L  pp.  251  f.,  Dcu  Joh,  3vglm,  (1900),  pp.  8-44, 
and  Wemle,  Die  Synopt,  Frage,  pp.  2^248 ;  alao  from  another  stanapoint  in 
Zahn,  Einl.  ii.  pp.  498-618.  On  the  supremacy  of  the  fourth  gospel  in  the  develop- 
ment of  early  Onristianity,  cp.  the  appreciative  paragraphs  in  T.  H.  Green,  WoTka^ 
iii.  pp.  170,  171,  214-220.    Ahio  BBi,  ii.  2558  f.,  with  1767  f. 

>  Holtzmann  puts  it  in  a  sentence,  **  Die  johanneische  Lehre  ist  der  popularisirte, 
vereinfachte  und  durch  seine  Anwendung  auf  eine  historische  Erscheinung,  tiberhaupt 
durch  Comhination  mit  der  svnoptischen  und  paulinischen  Tradition  modificirte 
Alescandrinismus."    Elaborated  somewhat  keenly  hy  Schmiedel,  EBif  ii.  2518-2538. 

s  The  exact  relation  of  this  tradition  to  the  author  is  hard  to  understand.  If  the 
identity  of  the  eye-witness  and  the  incognito  **  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved "  (18^ 
\^A.i!  203^)  were  beyond  dispute,  it  might  be  concluded  (i.)  that  a  historical  tradi- 
tion due  to  the  apostle  John  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  fourth  gospel,  and  (ii.)  that  the 
gospel  was  written  by  an  adherent  of  the  Johannine  school  in  Asia  Minor,  possibly 
by  John  the  presbyter.     In  both  of  these  conclusions  there  is  pith  and  moment. 

^  A  candid  and  ingenious  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Loofs  {Die  Avferaie- 
hungsbericMe  und  ihr  Wert,  1898,  pp.  38-36 :  RTK,  iv.  p.  29  f.)  to  explain  this 
feature  of  the  book,  by  means  of  psychological  considerations  drawn  from  the  per- 
sonality of  the  apostle  John.  Loofs  frankly  admits  the  lack  of  historicity  in  (a)  the 
riches  of  Jesus,  (6)  the  representation  of  the  Jews,  (c)  the  miraculous  element 
its  apologetic  and  polemical  features  cp.  Baldensperger,  Prolog,  pp.  152-165 ;  and 
Bruce,  Apologetics,  pp.  476-492.    Also  Wrode,  QQA  (1900),  pp.  1-^. 
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method  of  tbe  author,  coupled  with  his  strong  mental  idiosyncrasies, 
leads  him  to  treat  the  preceding  ^  tradition  of  the  synoptists  in  quite  a 
free  manner.  His  attitude  to  them  is  independent  and  unfettered, 
dominated  strongly  by  the  mystic's  sense  of  **  repose  and  hope  amid  eternal 
things.''  Yet  all  the  traces  of  omission,  tacit  correction,  and  variation, 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  earlier  histories,  are  less  notable  than  his 
adherence  notwithstanding  to  the  historical  plan,  upon  which  his  own 
work  is  often  a  symbolic  comment.  It  evidently^  constituted  an  accept- 
able channel  for  conveying  new  Christian  teaching.  The  fourth  gospel 
certainly  proves  that  the  first  three  were  not  considered  adequate  or 
authoritative  by  the  whole  mass  of  Christians  at  that  time,  and  that  they 
did  not  satisfy  some  circles  in  the  church.  But  it  also  signifies  that, 
especially  for  those  who  were  deprived  of  direct  evidence  (20*^),  the 
historical  tradition  was  a  welcome  method  of  instruction  and  impression, 
although  for  the  "  esoteric "  *  purposes  of  this  writer  it  had  to  be  freely 
and  freshly  handled.  If  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  aim  was  to  pro- 
duce a  semi-philosophical  romance  {eine  philogophische  Dichiung  mU 
rdigtifser  Tenaenz),  it  was  at  least  to  furnish  an  expedition  of  Qod's 
mind  and  providence  in  the  personality  of  Jesus,  by  which  these  might 
be  accessible  and  intelligible  to  his  readers  as  they  were  defined  in  terms 
of  a  current  philosophy,  and  with  reference  to  an  environment  of  Hellen- 
istic thought  and  feeling.  <*  Christianity,"  in  fact,  at  that  epoch  ^*  had  to 
become  speculative,  if  it  was  to  coalesce  with  human  intelligence" 
(Denney,  CB,  1900,  p.  268). 

It  was  owing  to  the  Alexandrian  culture  of  the  author  and  his  circle 
that  the  term  \6yos  came  to  be  adopted,  and  adapted  as  a  practical 
and  timely  category  for  the  person  of  Jesus.    It  was  intelligible^  to 

1  It  is  most  unsafe  to  imagine  that  after  the  fourth  gospel  {c,  100  A.D.)  the 
synoptic  gospels  were  finally  edited  in  so  trenchant  a  style  as  to  pennit  of  the 
omission  of  certain  discourses  and  narratives  because  John  had  already  recorded  them 
( Willdnson,  Four  Lectures,  pp.  99-100).  This  is  to  invert  what  evidence  we  possess  for 
the  historicity  of  the  synoptists.  Similarly,  all  the  evidence  contradicts  clever  attempts 
like  those  made  by  Wuttig  {Das  Joh,  3vglm,  und  seme  Ab/asstmgszeitf  1897),  and 
independently  by  Halcombe  {Historic  Relation  of  Qoapds\  to  date  the  fourth  gospel 
before  the  synoptists.  Indications  of  the  late  period  are  to  be  heard  unequivocally 
in  passages  like  4**  lO^*  16*-  ^  17** ;  cp.  especially  Thoma,  Die  Qmes,  d.  Johannes- 
Evglm,  (1882)  pp.  85&-fi72.  Discussions  on  Halcombe's  theory  in  Bay).  Ti.  iiL  iv. : 
reviews  of  Wuttig  hy  Dr.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  {OR,  1897,  pp.  354-356),  Blass  {PG, 
241-243),  and  Holtzmann  (with  suitable  severity,  ThLe,  1897,  pp.  379-384).  Havet 
remarks  of  Luke  (rv.  296) :  ''Son  ^vangile  a  it^  alors  par  excellence  celui  des  simples, 
comme  le  qnatri^e  4tait  celui  des  raffing  " ;  and  later  (p.  367) :  *'  II  semble  que  les 
premiers  ^vangiles  r^pondent  autour  d'eux  ces  fleurs  des  champs  dont  lis  nous  i>arlent, 
qui  poussent  partout,  pour  la  joie  de  tons ;  celles  du  quatii^me  sont  des  ffeurs  de 
serre  d'esp^ce  rare,  ri'servees  k  qnelquea  uns  seulement,  qui  en  sont  eblonis  ou 
enivT^."    Abbott's  analysis  of  the  gospel  is  particularly  subtle  {BBi,  ii.  1799  f.). 

s  The  expression  is  i^hn's  {EinL  u.  p.  oz8).  He  lays  stress  upon  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  gospel's  purpose  were  not  to  introduce  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  for  the 
first  time  to  men  hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  synoptic  tradition.  ''  It  is  not  the 
herald  of  the  gospel  preaching  to  the  whole  people,  but  the  later  xMtstor  of  individual 
souls  committed  to  nis  care,  who  has  drawn  it  up  in  order  that  those  who  already 
believe  on  Jesus  may  believe  more  fully,  and  become  truer  disciples."  Op.  on  this 
E.  H.  Hall,  Papias  (1889),  pp.  199-240. 

«  Weizsacker  {AA.  ii.  226-236),  0.  Holtzmann  (Das  Joh.-Evglin,  1887,  p.  91). 
Hamack  {HD,  i.  p.  329  n. ;  ZThK,  1892,  pp.  189-232)  carries  this  a  step  further. 
**  The  prologue  to  the  gospel,''  he  writes,  "is  not  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
book,  but  it  prepares  the  Hellenistic  readers  for  this  comprehension.  It  starts  with 
a  familiar  object,  the  Logos,  works  upon  it,  transforms  it— imnlicitly  opposing  false 
Christologies— in  order  to  substitute  for  it  Jesus  Christ  as  the  fuvtyitnt  Mst  or  in 
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the  readers  for  whom  the  author  wrote,  and  he  employed  it  as  the 
nearest  equivalent  in  order  to  suggest  to  them  the  standpoint  from  which 
they  could  view  Jesus.  "  Introite,  nam  et  hie  \6yos'*  {TR,  1899,  p.  295). 
The  affinities  of  the  term  were  not  confined  to  the  idios3mcrasies  of  the 
writer's  own  mind,  nor  does  it  follow  that  the  Logoe-idea,  with  its  dog- 
matic suhetructure  of  Incarnation-theology,  is  the  final  and  permanent 
expression  of  Christ's  person.  The  historical  evidence  points  to  a  much 
more  modest  scope.  It  also  distinctly  indicates  Philonic  influence,  how- 
ever vague  and  indirect  that  influence  may  have  heen.  There  is  a 
modem  reaction  in  many  quarters  ^Loofs,  Leit-faderiy  pp.  10-12)  against 
the  older  view  which  referred  Jonannine  thought  too  exclusively  to 
Alexandrian  influence,  as  though  Philo  were  some  Alexandrian  John  the 
haptizer.  The  reaction  is  health;^,  especially  in  its  emphasis  upon 
the  OT  elements^  in  the  Johannine  theology.  But,  as  R^ville  has 
shown,  even  with  these  germs  or  anticipations,  the  Philonic  filiation  >  is 
unmistakable.  The  appropriation  of  the  Logos-idea  in  early  Christianity 
was  merely  another  instance  of  the  way  in  wnich  Hebrew  originality  and 
independence  spoiled  the  Egyptians  for  the  sake  of  its  own  purposes, 
upon  the  threshold  of  fresh  progress.  It  was  for  this  fine  issue  that  the 
genius  who  composed  the  fourth  gospel  was  so  finely  touched,  for  the 
translation  of  the  evangelic  tradition  into  a  semi-allegorical  form,  which — 
although  not  final— was  most  timely  and  vital.  [EBiy  ii.  1799-1810, 2537  f .] 
The  wider  outlook  already  won  in  the  thira  gospel  and  Acts  is  even 
more  conspicuous  in  the  spacious  atmosphere  oi  Hellenism  which 
surrounds  the  fourth  gospeL'  Yet  the  passion  for  exhibiting  Jesus  as 
the  climax  and  fulfilment  of  Messianic  Judaism,  is  as  plain  here  as  the 
corresponding  effort  to  present  him  under  the  category  of  the  Absolute, 

order  to  reveal  It  as  this  Jesus  Ohrist.  The  moment  this  takes  place,  the  Logos-idea 
is  allowed  to  diop."  It  is  true  that  the  aathor  does  not  seek  to  prove  Christ's 
divinity  by  means  of  external  philosophical  and  cosmologioal  considerations,  bnt  it  is 
doabtfm  whether  the  idea  of  the  Logos  is  so  sharply  and  totally  dropped  as  Hamack 


ologne  vriih  the  gospel,  Prof.  B.  A,  Falconer  (Bxp.^  March  1897,  pp. 
222-284),  Baldenspeiger  {Prolog,  pp.  166-171),  and  Wendt  {Joh^-Evglm.  pp.  205-211^ 
Also  Sohmied^  ^Bi,  iL  2584-2536.    Otherwise  Jannaris,  ZNW  (1901),  18-25. 

1  In  A  H.  Franke's  monograph  {Daa  Alte  Testament  hei  Joh.  1885)  the  aathor  of 
the  gospel  is  made  a  Jewish-Christian  of  legal  proclivities :  see  Riehm's  critique  {SKf 
1884,  pp.  568-582).  The  nse  of  italics  in  the  text  of  the  present  edition  will  serve  to 
bring  out  the  fiacts  npon  which  such  theories  rest.  Yet,  even  when  foil  allowance  is 
made  for  these,  it  must  be  said  that  to  discard  the  Philonic  atmosphere  is  to  assign 
early  Christianity  a  self-isolating  tendency  within  distinctly  Judaistic  lines,  for  which 
the  evidence  is  quite  insufficient.  By  tne  last  Quarter  of  the  first  century,  and  to 
some  extent  before  that,  outside  influences  were  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt 
on  most  sides  of  the  primitiye  faith,  mystical,  symbolic,  and  legendary. 

>  Still,  Thoma*s  standard  discussion  is  not  so  balanced  as  that  of  0.  Holtzmann. 
The  latter  rightly  gives  a  less  academic  and  more  natural  view  of  the  book  ;  he  takes 
it,  not  as  the  exposition  of  a  religious  philosophy  in  historical  guise,  but  as  a  life  of 
Jesus  written  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  devotion  by  an  author  who,  in  all  likeli- 
hood of  Jewish  birth  himself,  had  been  influenced  by  Alexandrian  Judaism,  and  was 
acquainted  with  Pauline  ideas.  This  does  not  excluae  the  possibility  that  the  Logos- 
speculations  throve  in  Ephesus  almost  independently  of  Alexandria  (Sabatier,  Reoue 
do  VHxst.  dee  ReHffions,  1897,  p.  173  f.). 

s  0.  Holtzmann,  Neutest,  Zeitgesch,  §§  88-40,  pp.  282-245.  As  Euenen  points 
out  {Relig,  Israel  (Eng.  tr.)  iii.  p.  202  f.J,  the  fruits  of  Hellenism  were  plucked  by 
philosophy  and  Christianity  rather  than  by  Judaism.  *'  In  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
religion  after  the  year  70  of  our  era,  it  may  be  passed  over  almost  in  silence.**  Cp. 
Hamack  {ThLc,  1889,  p.  178 ;  Das  Wesen  d,  ChrisUrU.  1900,  pp.  126  f.,  ETr.  pp.  199  ff). 
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God's  Son  in  deed  and  word.  These  tendencies  are  alike  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  book  is  preoccupied  with  the  semi-Christian  and  anti- 
Christian  beliefs  of  the  age  ;  and  yet  it  is  easier  to  feel  in  its  pages  the 
contemporary  problem  of  Judaism  than  even  the  prevailing  errors  and 
needs  of  Hellenism.  Here  we  have  the  conception  of  an  antagonism 
between  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  which  steadily  deepens  through  revel- 
ation and  unbelief,  until  it  culminates  in  his  rejection  and  their  doom. 
But  this  is  more  than  an  interpretation  of  the  life  of  Jesus. ^  It  is  meant 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  actual  outcome,  in  history,  of  the  relation  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism  during  the  years  30-90  a.d.  The  experience 
of  Christ'  is  made  the  microcosm  of  the  church's  career  (compare 
Jo  12*<*  with  Ac  282^'-).  Under  the  dialogue  and  discourses  there  is  the 
underlying  consciousness  of  Judaism  as  an  active  and  subtle  propaganda, 
whose  rivalry  and  polemic  have  to  be  dialectically  met.  This  helps  to 
explain  the  curiously  distant  tone  in  which  the  Jews  are  spoken  of 
throughout  the  book  (cp.  M.  Arnold,  God  and  the  Bible,  pp.  142,  143), 
and  throws  light  upon  theological  debates  like  those  in  chapters  5-10, 
which  turn  upon  questions  and  controversies  vital  mainly  to  the  age  of  the 
Epigoni,  when  the  character  and  authority  of  JeeuB  had  come  to  be 
openly  canvassed  by  Jewish  critics. 

After  the  political  overthrow  of  Judaism,  Christianity  was  free  to 
trace  back  her  origin  to  the  older  national  faith,  without  the  fear  of 
being  misunderstood,  and  without  that  need  of  aasertinff  her  distinctiveness 
and  independence,  which  pressed  for  example  on  Paul  at  an  earlier  stage 
(Gal  l^^'^**).  Even  then  Jerusalem  had  been  acknowledged  as  in  a  sense 
the  centre  of  the  world  (Ro  15^^,  diro  'Upwa-dXJifi).  But  this  germ  was 
develo{>ed  in  the  later  writings,  in  Acts  where  the  writer's  pragmatism 
leads  him  to  find  the  start  of  Christianity  in  the  old  capital  and  in  its 
church  (l*-8*),  in  the  apocalypse  of  John  with  its  "new  Jerusalem" — 
although  the  language  is  poetic,  and  the  aim  visionary — ^and  especially 
in  the  fourth  gospel,  where  Jerusalem  absorbs  almost  all  the  ministry  of 
Jesus.  It  is  present  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  where  the 
Jerusalem  tendency  is  only  developiug.  Christianity  in  fact  came  to  be 
more  and  more  put  forward  (cp.  Ep.  Barnabas,  passtm)  as  the  fruit  and 
fulfilment  of  Judaism.  This  view  must  have  prevailed  of  course  in 
embryo  previous  to  70  A.D.,  but  it  was  only  after  that  epoch  that  the 
conception  of  the  new  religion  as  a  sublimated  Judaism  could  become 
characteristic  and  dominant  in  the  literature  (vide  Hilgenfeld  on  "  the 
anti-Judaism  of  the  fourth  gospel" :  ZwTh,  1898,  pp.  507-617). 

Xtitt  Ixvri  i»  *S  itifMtri  mireiy  (Jo  20^1).  It  is  curious  to  read  the  almost  contemporary 
language  of  Tacitus  at  the  close  of  his  biography  of  AgricoU,  with  its  grave  ethicfd 
beauty:  *'ld  flliae  quoque  nxorique  praeceperira,  sic  patris,  sic  mariti  memoriam 
venerari,  ut  omnia  facta  dictoque  eins  secum  resolvant,  formamque  ac  figuram  animi 
magU  auam  corporis  complectantur  .  .  .  ut  vultns  hominum,  ita  simulacra  vultus 
imbecilla  ac  mortalia  sunt,  forma  mentis  aetema,  quam  tenere  et  exprimere  non  per 
alienani  materiam  et  artem,  sed  tui:)  ipse  moribus  possis."  God  fully  and  finally 
revealed  in  Jesus — that  is  the  theme  of  the  fourth  gospel.  To  justify  and  commend 
this  conviction  is  the  author's  purpose,  and  under  this  dominating  tendency  history 
becomes  essentially  the  handmaiden  of  faith.  See  this  argued  most  capably  by  Schiirer 
in  the  work  cited  below,  and  compare  Philo's  use  of  Moses  to  illustrate  the  Logos. 

3  Perhap  this  helps  to  account  for  the  argumentative  aspect  of  Christ  s  self- 
revelation  in  the  gospel,  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  synoptic  method  of  self- 
expression  Uirougn  deeds  and  dialogue.  '*  Ici  le  Dieu  argumente  afin  de  d^montrer 
sa  divinity.  C'est  la  rose  se  faisant  disputeuse  pour  prouver  son  parfum  "  (Renan, 
L'Eglise  ChrH.  p.  62).    See  also  above,  pp.  35-56. 
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In  recard  to  the  question  of  the  date,  then,  the  Johannine  problem 
has  now  been  brought  to  a  somewhat  final  if  approximate  (E.  H.  Hall, 
Papicu^  pp.  301^14)  conclusion — and  that  upon  fairly  traditional  lines. 
Formerly  the  gospel  was  put  far  down  into  the  second  century  among 
currents  of  Gnosticism,  Montanism,  and  the  Easter-controversy  in  Asia 
Minor  (Baur=  170  a.d.,  Zeller =before  160  c).  With  Hilgenfeld  (pp.  132- 
140)  and  Scholten,  Thoma  (DU  Oen.  d.  Johcm,  Evangel,  1882)  came  down 
to  140  c.,1  followed  by  Schmiedel(£;-B*,  ii.  2560  f.),  after  Martineau  {Seat 
^  Aulharttyy  m.  189-243),  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (HCy  iv.  i  pp.  14,  16)  and 
Pfleiderer  {Urc.  pp.  776-786).  Still  further,  110-116  A.D.,  or  Liter,  was 
adopted  by  Beuss,  Sabatier,  and  Renan  {U^gliee  Chr^tienney  chape,  iv.  v., 
dating  gospel  and  epistles  in  Hadrian's  reign),  after  Eeim  ^L  i>p.  183-207), 
who  subsequently  relapsed  to  130  A.D.  Dr.  Ck)ne  (Oospel  Crtticismy  pp.  224- 
253)  inclines  to  125-160 ;  Wendt  and  Jillicher  (formerly,  but  now,  Einl, 
317, 100-110  A.D.)  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century,  while  100-150 
is  advocated  by  Oscar  Holtzmann  {Dae  Joh.  Evalm.  1087)  and  A.  B^ville 
(130-150).  Forty  vears  ago,  however,  Ritschl  (EnUtehungy  p.  48  n.)  had 
broken  quite  away  from  the  second-century  date,  and  his  instinct  has  been 
corroborated  by  some  modem  movements  in  criticism  which  tend  to  fix 
the  gospel  between  90  and  100.  ''We  may  look  forward,''  wrote  Lightfoot, 
''  to  the  time  when  it  will  be  held  discreditable  to  the  reputation  of  any 
critic  for  sobriety  and  judgment  to  assign  to  this  gospel  any  later  date 
than  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  the  very  beginning  of  the  second  " 
{Exp,  ^  L  10).  The  forecast  has  only  been  a  trine  too  sanguine.  Besides  the 
fact  that  a  commentary  (Herakleon's)  could  be  written  upon  it,  as  an 
authoritative  book,  by  160  a-d.,  the  use  of  the  gospel  by  Justin  Martyr  (141 
A.D.)  and  Basileides  (e.  125,  quoted  in  the  Philosopkwnena.  vii  22)  points 
to  its  circulation  (Zahn,  (?a,  i.  pp.  220-262)  comparatively  early  in  the 
second  century.  This  furnishes  a  terminue  ad  quern  ;  and  the  argument  is 
reinforced,  for  those  who  accept  the  Johannine  authorship,  by  the  tradition 
(but  cp.  Hamack,  Ckron,  pp.  320  f.,  656  f.^  which  extends  the  lifetime 
and  Ephesian  residence  of  John  down  to  tne  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the 
apostle  would  be 

Left  alive 
Like  a  sea-jelly  weak  on  Patmoe  strand, 
To  tell  dry  sea-beach  gazers  how  I  fared 
When  there  was  mid-sea,  and  the  mighty  things) 
Left  to  reneat,  '*!  saw,  I  heard,  I  knew," 
And  go  all  over  the  old  ground  again, 
With  antichrist  already  in  the  world. 

Generally  between  95  and  115  —  nearer  the  latter  year,  in  all 
probability,  than  the  former— the  gospel  may  be  conjectured  to  have 
oeen  written,*  separated  from  the  period  of  its  subject  by  an  interval 
which,  it  is  interesting  to  notice,  roughly  corresponds  with  that  which  lies 
between  Columba  and  his  biographer  Adamnan.    Sanday,'  after  Qodet 

1  Relying  on  the  ratlier  hazardous  interpretation  of  5^  11^  as  reflections  of  the 
Jewish  revolt  and  annihilation  under  Bar-kokhba,  135  A.n.  For  a  conclusive  rejec- 
tion of  the  older  idea,  that  the  date  of  the  gospel  was  affected  by  Its  supposed  refer- 
ences to  the  (juarto-deciman  controversy,  cp.  Dmmmond  {AJT,  i.  pp.  601-637). 

2  So  WUkinson  {Four  Lectures  on  Early  History  of  Gospels),  attri  outing  the  author- 
ship to  John  the  presbyter.  Similarly  McGiffert  {A A,  pj^,  609-614).  Apart  firom 
the  question  of  authorship  (which — if  decided  in  favour  of  John  the  apostle — imposes 
e.  lOO  as  a  limit),  the  main  help  in  fixing  this  approximate  date,  as  has  been  indicated, 
comes  from  the  results  gained  in  the  criticism  of  the  synoptic  gosjiels. 

s ''  The  present  position  of  the  Johannine  Question  **  (A^^  v.  891).    Zahn 
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("  John  "  (Eng.  tr.),  i.  pp.  184-251),  limits  the  date  more  precisely  to  83-89, 
but  it  is  much  safer  l  (with  Schanz  and  Schafer)  to  take  the  closing 
decade  of  the  centu^  as  the  earliest  limit.  So  M.  Arnold  {Qod  and  ihs 
BibUy  pp.  135-225),  Weiss,  Westcott  (John  zxxv.-xl. ;  8tud/y  of  the  GospeU, 
p.  239),  Plummer  (GGT,  80-95  A.D.),  Reith  (Gospel  of  Johru  L  p.  xxix), 
and  Adeney  (BI^  p.  337).  Harnack,  denying  the  authorsiiip  to  John 
the  apostle,  chooses  widely  80-110  a.d.  (Ghron.  pp.  655-680) ;  and  cp. 
Weizsacker,  >li4,  ii.  pp.  150  f.,  166  f.,  206-236;  UrUersuchungen,  Erster 
Theil.  The  universalism  of  the  writing  (17*®,  KStrfios  occurs  seventy-eight 
times  in  John,  fifteen  times  in  the  synoptists)  rests  upon  the  inherent 
nature  of  Jesus  (1^)  and  his  resurrection  (12®^)  :  and  it  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  this  "  catholic "  tendency,  which  marks  the  opening  of  the  second 
century,  that  the  nations  share  in  Christ's  kingdom  owing  to  its  natural  ex- 
pansion, and  not  on  account  of  any  abrogation  of  the  obstacles  in  the  Jewish 
law.  "It  is  no  lon^r  necessary  to  discuss  terms  with  the  obligatoriness 
of  the  law."  Christianity  is  itself  a  new  Law,  its  conditions  not  national 
but  universal,  not  external  but  inward.  The  Jews  have  set  themselves 
aside  by  their  hostility  to  Jesus  (12^®*^) ;  to  them  in  fact  he  appeared 
what  Julius  Caesar  had  become  for  Lucan,  the  embodiment  of  a  niU^ful 
and  ruinous  success.  Hence  the  saying,  iv  r§  dyMprriq.  vyAv  avoBavutrBf 
^gsL  S4^  ^  substantially  the  epitaph  of  Judaism,  written  by  Christianity 
as  the  first  century  closed. 

Evidently  also  the  period  was  one  when  the  primitive  tradition  of 
Jesus,  as  held  by  the  early  church,  could  no  lon^r  suffice  by  itself 
(16**-  *'),  but  required  to  be  supplemented  by  expansion  (16**)  into  fuller 
and  richer  developments  through  fresh  revelations  of  the  Spirit  in  its 
continuity  (14**- *^- etc.).  Parallel  with  this  lie  traces  of  extensive 
activity  (4**)  and  its  results  (10**  17***),  very  possibly  too  of  disappoint- 
ments and  failure  (10^*  15*^);  above  all,  the  need  of  unity  (17).' 
Outward  and  inward  evidence,  then,  converge  to  a  date  +100,  althou^ 
they  do  not  permit  of  any  greater  precision  in  regard,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
time  of  this  book's  composition. 

The  way  in  which  the  Logos-conception  is  introduced  and  used, 
indicates  tliat  it  was  familiar  to  the  writer's  audience ;  for,  as  Hebrews 
sug^ts,  the  gnostical  method  had  already  begun  to  permeate  certain 
circles  of  early  Christianity.  The  later  literature  not  merely  points  to 
the  popularity  of  the  method  (e,g.  Barnabas),  but  shows  that  it  was  not 
without  dangers  for  the  faith.  Signs  of  a  reaction  are  not  awanting. 
The  first  epistle  of  John  is  a  protest  against  certain  inferences  which  were 
drawn  from  such  gnostical  treatment  of  the  evangelic  history,  and 
threatened  to  dissipate  the  faith  (particularly  the  human  life  and  death 

singalarly  pats  the  gospel  and  epistles  between  80  and  90  A.D.  {BifiU  IL  pp.  549-564). 
Sch&rer'e  invaluable  paper  {Ueber  den  gegemodfrtigen  Stand d,  Joh.  Ihige)^  read  at  the 
Giessen  Ck>nferenoe  of  188»,  has  been  reproduced  in  the  Contemp,  Rcoiew  for  Sent. 
1891,  pp.  888-417,  with  a  conservative  reply  from  Sanday  {ibid,  pp.  529-544)  contain- 
ing some  imx>ortant  admissions  on  the  question  of  the  Johannme  style  as  an  exact 
historical  medium.    Bacon,  in  a  frank  discussion  {INT,  261  f.),  chooses  100-110  a.ix 

1  Especially  if  it  is  held  that  while  our  synoptic  gospels  belong  to  the  years  pre- 
ceding 90,  and  the  Johannine  gospel  came  into  existence  shortly  afterwards,  tiie 
canon  of  our  four  gospels  rose  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  fourth  gospel  in  Aaia 
Minor.  So,  with  Harnack  and  Zahn,  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach  (D&r  Sehluas  des  Markus- 
evangeliunu,  p.  66) ;  cp.  also  Eck  {Preuasiaehe  Jah/rlrilcher,  1898,  pp.  25-45),  who 
makes  John  the  presbyter  the  author  of  the  book.    Similarly  Abbott  (98-115  a.d.). 

>  Compare  the  fine  eucharistic  prayer  (Didachd)  almost  contemporary  witli  the 

fourth   gospel:    «m^   %f   ««ur«   r*   xXJi^fAU   huMsprtffdivst   irdt»«   rSv   ipim  nmi   rwAX^ 
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of  Jesus)  in  a  subjective  spiritualism.  So  afterwards,  e.g.  in  2  Ti  2*% 
the  resurrexition  *  (and  with  it  the  return  of  Jesus)  had  to  be  recovered 
from  this  thaw  of  abstract  speculation,  and  in  Judas  and  2  Peter  the 
distinctive  eschatological  hopes  are  reiterated  in  their  archaic  forms 
against  the  novel  disparagement  which  they  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
serai-philosophic  conceptions.  Thus  the  fourth  ffospel  marks  an  epoch 
in  two  senses.  It  denotes  the  entrance  of  this  Hellenistic  gnosis  on  a 
large  scale  into  early  Christian  literature,  while  it  furnishes  at  the  same 
time  a  standpoint  from  which  the  later  literature  can  be  definitely 
estimated  in  its  varied  currents.  The  strength  of  the  gnostical  spirit  in 
early  Christianity  is  shown  not  merely  by  the  way  in  which  the  author 
of  the  fourth  gospel  exploited  it  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  historical 
faith,  but  by  the  fact  that  its  fascination  soon  reauired  a  corrective  and 
almost  a  protest  in  the  very  circles  where  it  haa  first  been  welcomed 
(Wendt,  Joh.  Evglm.  p.  211  f.).  As  the  first  epistle  of  John  indicates, 
the  interests  of  histoncal  religion  and  piety  alike  required  a  check  to  be 
placed  upon  the  tendencies  that  made  for  the  identification  of  Philonic  con- 
ceptions with  the  Christian  doctrines  of  Jesus  and  his  central  personality. 
[Le  Quatri^e  Evang.y  son  origine  et  sa  vdUiwr  hisUniguey  1901.    J.  lUvillo.] 

The  possibility  that  all  the  gospels  were  finally  edited  (in  Asia  Minor, 
or  even  Ephesus)  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century  hardly 
affects  the  main  problem  of  their  dates.  Such  editins  involved  the  har- 
monising and  supplementing  of  the  synoptic  texts,  but  these — with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  obvious  passages— already  existed  in  what  is  sub- 
stantially their  present  form.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of  this  process 
are  questions  which  belong  rather  to  the  literary  criticism  of  the  writings 
or  to  the  history  of  the  canon,  than  to  the  chronological  determination 
of  the  original  texts.  Upon  the  latter  problem  they  throw  little  light. 
Thus  even  Zahn,  after  a  rather  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  minimise  the 
differences  of  stvle  between  the  fourth  gospel  and  the  apocalypse,  is  forced 
to  conclude  witti  the  admission  that  John  may  have  atlowed  the  style  of 
his  writings  to  be  revised  by  more  accomplished  friends  {Eiinl,  ii.  p.  617). 
A  similar  device  was  adopted  by  Joeephus  (c.  Apion,  L  9).  Wendt  again 
identifies  the  author  of  his  "  source ''  used  in  the  fourth  gospel  with  the 
author  of  the  first  epistle,  but  refuses  to  identify  either  this  author 
or  the  fourth  evangelist  with  the  author  of  the  apocalypse.' 

Finally,  the  terms  "genuine**  and  "  Johannme"  are  out  of  place  in 
strictly  scientific  work  upon  the  fourth  gospel.  It  is  genuine  upon  the 
score  not  of  authorship  but  of  contents — thanks  to  the  fidelity  and 
insight  with  which  it  serves  to  express  certain  elements  of  Christianity 
as  the  personal  spirit  and  mind  of  Jesus.  Similarly  it  is  Johannine, 
many  critics  would  admit,  upon  any  theory  of  its  origin.  Even  although 
they  see  no  adequate  reason  for  accepting  the  tradition  which  assigns  the 
book  to  the  apostle  John,  and  several  cogent  reasons  to  the  contrary,  they 
would  hardly  deny  that  nevertheless  the  volume  is  Johannine — in  the 
sense  that  any  historical  element  throughout  its  pages  may  be  traced 
back  directly  or  indirectly  to  that  apostle  and  his  school. 

1  Akin  perhapA  to  the  system  of  Simon  Magus'  pupil,  Menander  (Iren.  Adv, 
HcLer.  I.  23.  5),  who  taught  that  bis  baptism  involved  freedom  from  death  ("  eiua 
discipulos  ultra  nou  posse  mou,  sed  perseverare  non  senesoentes  et  immortales  ). 

3  Bacon  similarly  refers  the  superior  historical  element  in  the  fourth  gospel  to  the 
apostle's  disciple  and  reporter,  author  of  I.-III.  John,  whose  gospel  material  was 
edited  after  his  death  by  the  compiler  of  Jo  1-20  and  author  of  the  appendix,  ch.  21, 
who  retouched  and  disarranged  the  whole. 

3^ 
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The  gospel  was  written  nnder  the  ooloars  of  a  primitiye  apostle.  But 
under  cover  of  that  teacher's  passionately  defended  authority  we  have  a 
new  spirit,  views  that  go  far  heyond  those  of  the  primitive  church.  This 
teaching  does  not  merely  presuppose  Paulinism  and  its  oonsequenoes,  to  which 
indeed  there  is  nowhere  a  clear  referenoe.  It  already  implies  the  existence 
of  that  Christianity  which  had  hegun  on  heathen  soil  to  develop  into  an 
unfettered  world -religion,  and  had  carried  with  it  all  the  healthier  elements 
of  Jewish  Christianity.  .  .  .  The  union  at  so  early  a  date  of  the  personal  faith 
in  Jesus  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  in  itaelf  became  of  the  greatest 
significance  for  the  history  of  Christianity.  It  meant  neither  more  nor  less 
than  that  the  church  had  come  to  regard  its  religion  as  universal,  and  that, 
in  a  form  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  whole  future  amalgamation  of  the 
Christian  idea  with  the  highest  thought  of  Greek  philosophy.  .  .  .  For  a 
primitive  apostle,  this  is  inconceivable.  But  by  one  who  wrote  at  second-hand 
the  oonmiunications  of  an  apostle  could  be  related  to  a  theology  which  justified 
and  explained  faith  in  Christ  as  faith  in  the  Logos  of  God  ;  by  such  a  writer 
the  whole  life,  the  whole  aspect  of  it,  oould  be  transformed  into  a  great 
haggadic,  didactic  work.— W«laMCk*r. 
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li-u      proloiTU*  t  the  Logos,  God,  and  the  world. 

r  John :  his  ministry  and 
X19-61       Yii^  preparation  i  witness  borne  to  Jesus  by-j     confession. 

(^the  first  disciples. 

f     Galilee :  (i)  miracle  of  water  and  wine. 
2*-4**  Jerusalem :  festival  of  passover. 

Samaria :  two  days. 


4«-6" 


'The  •arllor  ministry  i  < 


Galilee :  (ii)  mirade,  cure  of  officer's  son. 
Jerusalem:  festival,  (iii)  miracle:  speech — 
the  Son  and  the  Father. 
Galilee :  (iv)  miracle  of  loaves,  (v)  miracle 
of  walking  on  sea :  speech — 
Christ  and  men,  the  bread  of 
life. 


7-12 


11-12 


The  conflict  I 


/Jerusalem :  festival  of  tabernacles,  renewed 
opposition  of  priests  and 
Pharisees : 

teaching  in  temple,  oon- 

troversy. 
(vi)  miracle,  cure  of  blind 
man,  fresh  controversy, 
festival  of  dedication,debate  and 
controversy. 

retirement  of  Jesus  out- 
side Judaea. 


/ 


is-i^ 


Judaea:  (vii)  miracle,  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  conspiracy  of  priests 
and  Pharisees : 

retirement  of  Jesus, 
triumphal  entry  and  welcome  into 
Jerusalem : 
\  close  of  public  ministry. 

festival  of  passover. 
the  last  supper. 


/'the  union  of  Christ 
and  his  disciples, 
the  Spirit  and  tho 
18-17    Jocuc  and  tho  dioclploo  t^  the  last  speeches  on  {     future. 

the  work  of  Christ 
in    and    for    his 
disciples, 
^the  Lord's  prayer. 

fin  the  garden — betrayal  by  Judas, 
before  Annas  and  Kaiaphas— denial  by 
Peter, 
before   Pilate — trial,   crucifixion,  death, 
and  burial. 

{Mary  Ma^alenS. 
the  ten  disciples, 
the  eleven  disciples. 

[Appendix  x  Jesus  and  the  disciples  at  the  lake  of  Galilee.] 
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THE  FOUETH  GOSPEL 

1  1  In  the  beginning  was  the  Locos, 

Ana  the  Logos  was  with  God, 
And  the  Logos  was  God  : 

2  The  same  was  in  tne  beginning  with  God. 

3  All  things  were  made  through  him, 

And  apart  from  him  not  one  thing  was  made  that  has  been  made. 

4  In  him  was  life, 

And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men. 

5  And  the  liffht  shines  in  the  darkness, 

Yet  the  darkness  has  not  extinguished  it. 

6  There  appeared  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John. 

7  The  same  came  to  bear  witness, 

To  witness  concerning  the  light, 
That  all  might  believe  through  him. 

8  He  was  not  the  light, 

But  he  came  to  witness  concerning  the  light. 

9  The  true  light  which  lightens  every  man  was  coming  into  the  world. 

10  In  the  world  he  was. 

And  through  him  the  world  was  made. 
Yet  the  world  knew  him  not : 

11  He  came  to  his  home, 

Yet  his  own  people  did  not  welcome  him. 

12  But  to  all  who  accepted  him  he  gave  the  power  of  becoming  God's 

children — 
Even  to  those  who  believe  on  his  name — 

13  Who  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  inclination  of  the  flesh,  nor 

of  the  inclination  of  man,  but  of  Gkxl. 

14  And  the  Logos  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us. 

And  we  beheld  his  majesty,  majesty  such  as  the  only  Son  has  from 
the  Father, 
Full  of  grace  and  truth ; 

15  (John  bears  witness  of  him,  and  cries,  sajiDg,  **  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said  : 

*  He  who  comes  after  me  is  put  before  me. 
For  he  was  earlier  than  I.* ") 

16  For  out  of  his  fulness  we  have  all  received. 

Even  ^race  upon  grace. 

17  For  the  law  was  given  through  Moses : 

The  grace  and  the  truth  came  through  Jesus  Christ. 

18  No  one  has  ever  seen  God  : 

The  only  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  it  was  he  who 
unfolaed  him. 

19  And  this  is  the  witness  of  John.     WTien  the  Jews  sent  priests  and 

20  Levites  to  him  from  Jerusalem  to  ask  him,  "  Who  art  thou  ?     he  owned 
— ^he  would  not  deny  it — he  owned,  "  It  is  not  I  who  am  the  Christ." 
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21  And  they  asked  him,  «  What  then  ?    Art  thou  Elijah  1 "    And  he  says,  "  I 

22am  not"    "Art  thou  the  Prophet?"    And  he  answered,  "No."    They 

said  to  him  then,  "  Who  art  tnou  ?  tell  us,  that  we  may  have  a  replv  to 

23  give  to  those  who  sent  us.    What  sayest  thou  of  thyself  ?  "    He  said,  "  I  am 

The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness^ 
*  Make  level  the  way  of  the  Lord ' ; 

24  even  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  said."    And  it  was  some  of  the  Pharisees 

25  who  had  beeoi  sent ;  and  they  asked  him,  and  said  to  him,  "  Why  art 
thou  baptizing  then,  if  thou  art  neither  the  Christ,  nor  Elijah,  nor  the 

26  Prophet  ?"    .John  answered  them,  saying, 

"  With  water  I  baptize. 

In  the  midst  of  you  stands  one  whom  you  know  not, 

27  He  who  comes  after  me : 

The  thong  of  whose  sandal  I  am  not  worthy  to  untie." 

28  This  took  place  in  Bethany  across  the  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing. 

29  On  the  next  day  he  sees  Jesus  coming  to  him,  and  says,  "  Behold  !  it  is 

30  the  Lamb  of  Qod,  who  takes  the  sin  of  the  world  away.  This  is  he  of 
whom  I  said, '  After  me  comes  a  man  who  is  put  before  me ;  for  he  was 

31  earlier  than  I.'    And  I  did  not  know  him  myself ;  but  I  have  come 

32  baptizing  with  water,  in  order  that  he  may  be  disclosed  to  Israel."  And 
John  bore  witness,  saying,  "  I  have  beheld  the  Spirit  descending  like  a 

33  dove  out  of  the  sky,  and  it  rested  upon  him.  And  I  did  not  know  him 
mvself ;  but  he  who  sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  he  said  to  me, '  On 
whomsoever  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending  and  resting  upon  him, 

34  the  same  is  he  who  baptizes  with  the  holy  Spirit.  *  And  I  mive  seen, 
and  I  have  borne  witness  that  this  is  the  Son  of  Qod." 

35  On  the  next  day  again  John  was  standing  along  with  two  of  his 

36  disciples,  and  as  Jesus  walked  he  looked  at  him  and  says,  "  Behold  !  it  is 

37  the  Lamb  of  Qod  I "    And  the  two  disciples  heard  him  speak,  and  they 

38  followed  Jesus.  Now  Jesus  turned  and  observed  them  toUowing ;  and 
he  savs  to  them,  "  What  do  you  want  ? "  And  they  said  to  him, 
"Rabbi," — (that  is,  when  translated,  "Teacher") — "where  art  thou 

39  staying  ? "  He  says  to  them,  "  Come,  and  you  shall  see."  So  they 
came  and  saw  where  he  stayed,  and  they  stayed  with  him  that  day  (it 

40  was  about  the  tenth  hour).    One  of  the  two  men  who  heard  what  John 

41  said  and  followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother.  First  of  fidl 
he  finds  his  own  brother  Simon,  and  says  to  him,  "  We  have  found  the 

42  Messiah"  (that  is,  when  translated,  "Christ").  He  brought  him  to 
Jesus.  Jesus  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Thou  art  Simon,  the  son  of 
John.    Thou  shalt  be  called  Kephas  "  (that  is,  when  translated,  "  Peter  "). 

43  On  the  next  day  he  desired  to  depart  into  Qalilee,  and  there 

44  he  finds  Philip.  And  Jesus  says  to  him,  "  Follow  me."  Now  Philip 
was  from  Betnsaida,  he  belonged  to  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter. 

45  Philip  finds  Nathanael  and  says  to  him,  "  We  have  found  him  of  whom 
Moses  wrote  in  the  law,  and  of  whom  the  prophets  wrote,  Jesus  the  son 

46  of  Joseph,  who  is  from  Nazaret."  And  Nathanael  said  to  him,  "  Can 
anything  good  come  out  of  Nazaret  ? "    Philip  says  to  him,  "  Come  and 

47  see."    Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him,  and  says  of  him,  "  Look ! 

48  there  is  an  Israelite,  to  be  sure,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile  1 "  Nathanael 
says  to  him,  "  Whence  knowest  thou  me  ?"  Jesus  answered  and  said  to 
him,  "  Before  Philip  called  thee,  I  saw  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the 

49  fig-tree."    Nathanael  answered  him,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  Qod, 

50  thou  art  king  of  Israel!"  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  him,  "Believest 
thou,  because  I  said  to  thee  that  I  saw  thee  below  the  fig-tree  ?    Thou  shalt 
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51  see  greater  tbings  than  these."  And  he  says  to  him,  "  Truly,  I  tell  yon, 
truly,  you  shall  see  the  sky  opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  man." 

2  1       And  on  the  third  day  a  marriage  took  place  in  Eana  of  Galilee ;  and 

2  the  mother  of  Jesus  was  there.    Now  Jesus  had  also  been  invited  to  the 

3  marriage,  with  his  disciples.    And  on  the  wine  running  short,  the  mother 

4  of  Jesus  says  to  him,  "  They  have  no  wine."  But  Jesus  says  to  her, 
"Woman,  what  have  I  to  do' with  thee?    My  hour  has  not  come  yet" 

5,  6  His  mother  says  to  the  servants,  "  Do  whatever  he  tells  you."     Now 
there  were  six  stone  water-jars  lying  there,  in  accordance  with  the  Jews' 

7  practice  of  nurification,  each  holding  about  twenty  gallons.  Jesus  says 
to  them,  "  Fill  the  water-jars  with  water."    And  they  filled  them  up  to 

8  the  brim.    And  he  says  to  them,  "  Now,  draw  some  out  and  take  it  to 

9  the  master  of  the  table."  And  they  took  it.  Now  when  the  master  of 
the  table  tasted  the  water  which  had  become  wine,  and  knew  not  where 
it  had  come  from  (but  the  servants  who  had  drawn  the  water  knew),  the 

10  master  of  the  table  calls  the  bridegroom  and  says  to  him,  **  Every  man 
serves  the  good  wine  first,  and  when  people  have  got  drunk  he  serves  the 
poorer  wine.    Thou  hast  kept  the  gooa  wine  imtil  now!" 

11  Jesus  made  this  beginning  of  the  signs  in  Kana  of  Galilee,  and  disclosed 
his  majesty  ;  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him. 

12  After  this  he  went  down  to  Eaphamahum,  he  and  his  mother  and 
his  brothers  and  his  disciples ;  and  there  they  stayed  for  a  few  days. 

13  And  when  the  passover  of  the  Jews  was  near,  Jesus  went  up 

14  to  Jerusalem.    And  he  found  sitting  in  the  temple  sellers  of  oxen  and 

15  sheep  and  doves,  and  money-brokers.  Then,  making  a  scourge  of  cords 
he  drove  them  aU,  sheep  and  oxen  together,  out  of  the  temple,  and  he 

16  scattered  the  coins  of  the  money-changers  and  upset  their  tables  ;  and  he 
said  to  the  sellers  of  doves,  "  Take  these  hence.    Make  not  my  Father's 

17  house  a  house  of  trade."     (His  disciples   remembered  that  it  was 
IB  written,  Zeal  for  thy  house  consumes  me.)    The  Jews  then  addressed  him, 

saying,  "  What  sign  hast  thou  to  show  us,  since  thou  art  acting  thus?" 

19  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them,  '^  Destroy  this  sanctuary,  and  in  three 

20  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  The  Jews  then  said,  "  Six  and  forty  years 
thiB  sanctuary  took  to  build.    And  thou  wilt  raise  it  up  in  three  days' 

21, 22  time  ! "  But  he  was  speaking  of  the  sanctuary  of  his  bodv.  (So  when 
he  rose  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  said  this; 
and  they  believed  the  scripture  and  the  word  which  Jesus  had 
spoken.) 

23  Now  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  passover,  celebrating  the 
festival,  many  believed  on  his  name  when  they  saw  his  signs  which  he 

24  was  performing.    But  he,  Jesus,  would  not  trust  himself  to  them,  since 

25  he  knew  them  all,  and  because  he  required  no  one  to  bear  witness 

3  1  concerning  man ;  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  Now  there 

was  a  man  belonging  to  the  Pharisees  named  Nikodemus,  a  ruler  of  the 

2  Jews.    He  came  to  him  by  night  and  said  to  him, 

"  Rabbi,  we  know  thou  hast  come  as  a  teacher  from  God  : 

For  no  one  can  perform  those  signs  which  thou  art  performing, 
unless  God  be  with  him." 

3  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  him, 

"  Truly,  I  tell  thee,  truly, 

Unless  a  man  be  born  from  above 
He  cannot  see  the  reign  of  God.* 

4  Nikodemus  says  to  him, 
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"  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  he  in  old  ? 

Can  he  enter  his  mother's  womb  a  second  time  and  be  bom  1 " 

5  Jesus  replied, 

"  Traly,  I  tell  thee,  traly, 

Unless  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  Spirit^ 
He  cannot  enter  the  reiffn  of  God. 

6  What  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  : 

And  what  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit. 

7  Marvel  not  that  I  said  to  thee, 

*  You  must  be  bom  from  above.* 

8  The  wind  blows  where  it  wills,  and  thou  hearest  its  sound, 
But  whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goes,  thou  knowest  not : 

So  is  it  with  every  one  bom  of  the  Spirit." 

9  Nikodemus  answered  and  said  to  him,  ^'How  can  these  things  be?" 

10  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  him,  '^  Art  thou  the  teacher  of  Israel,  and 

1 1  understandest  thou  not  these  things  ?    Truly,  I  tell  thee,  tmly, 

AVe  speak  of  what  we  know  and  l>ear  witness  to  what  we  have 
seen. 
Yet  you  accept  not  our  witness. 

12  If  I  told  you  earthly  things  and  you  believe  not, 

How  shall  you  believe  u  I  tell  you  heavenly,  things  1 

13  And  no  one  lias  ascended  into  heaven  except  he  who  descended 

from  heaven. 
The  Son  of  man  who  is  in  heaven. 

14  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 

So  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up, 

15  That  every  one  who  believes  in  him  may  have  life  eternal. 

16  For  Qod  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son, 

That  every  one  who  believes  on  him  might  not  perish  but  have 
life  eternal 

17  For  Qod  sent  not  his  Son  that  he  might  judce  the  world. 

But  tibat  the  world  might  be  saved  throu^  him. 

18  He  who  believes  on  him  is  not  condemned  : 

Whoever  believes  not,  is  condemned  alreadv, 

Be(»use  he  has  not  believed  on  the  name  of  the  only  Son  of  God, 

19  And  the  condemnation  is  this ;  that  the  light  has  come  into  the 

world. 
Yet  men  have  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light, 
For  their  deeds  are  eviL 

20  For  every  one  who  does  ill  hates  the  light  and  comes  not  to  the 

light. 
Lest  his  works  should  be  exposed. 

21  But  he  who  practises  the  truth  comes  to  the  light. 

That  his  deeds  may  be  disclosed,  because  they  have  been 
wrought  in  God." 

22  After  this,  Jesus  and  his  disciples  went  into  the  land  of  Judaea ;  and 

23  there  he  spent  some  time  with  them  and  baptized.  Now  John  also  was 
baptizing  in  Aenon  near  Salim,  as  there  was  plenty  of  water  there ;  and 

24  people  came  and  had  themselves  baptized  (for  John  was  not  yet  thrown 

25  into  prison).    Thereupon  a  controversy  arose  between  some  of  John's 

26  disciples  and  a  Jew  in  regard  to  purification.  And  they  came  to  John 
and  said  to  him,  "Rabbi,  he  who  was  with  thee  across  the  Jordan,  to 
whom  thou  hast  borne  witness — lo,  he  is  baptizing,  and  all  men  come  to 

27  him  t "    John  answered  and  said,  "  A  man  cannot  receive  anything. 
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28  unless  it  has  been  given  him  from  heaven.    You  yourselves  bear  me 

29  witness  that  I  said,  ^  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  I  am  sent  before  him.'  He 
who  has  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom.  But  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom 
who  stands  and  listens  to  him,  rejoices  keenly  at  the  bridegroom's  voice : 

30  this  my  joy,  then,  is  complete.    He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease." 

31  He  who  comes  from  above  is  far  above  all, 

He  who  is  of  the  earth,  of  the  earth  he  is  and  of  the  earth  he 
speaks: 

32  He  wno  comes  from  heaven  ^  bears  witness  to  what  he  has  seen 

and  heard, 
Yet  no  man  accepts  his  witness : 

33  He  who  has  accepted  his  witness  has  certified  that  Gtod  is 

truthful. 

34  For  he  whom  €k>d  has  sent  speaks  the  words  of  Qod, 

For  he  gives  not  the  Spirit  sparingly. 
36  The  Father  loves  the  Son, 

And  he  has  given  aU  things  into  his  hand. 
36  He  who  believes  on  the  Son  nas  life  eternal : 

And  he  who  is  disobedient  to  the  Son  shall  not  see  life. 

But  the  wrath  of  God  rests  upon  him. 

4  1       When  therefore  the  Lord  learned  that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  of 

2  Jesus  making  and  baptizing  more  disciples  than  John  (though  indeed 

3  Jesus  did  not  himself  baptize,  it  was  his  disciples),  he  left  Judaea  and 
4,  5  went  away  again  to  Galilee.    Now  he  had  to  pass  through  Samaria.    So 

he  comes  to  a  city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar,  near  the  piece  of  land  that 

6  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph  ;  and  Jacob's  spring  was  there.    Wearied 

8  therefore  with  his  journey,  Jesus  sat  as  he  was  beside  the  spring ;  for 
his  disciples  had  gone  away  into  the  city  to  buy  provisions.    It  was 

7  about  the  sixth  hour.    A  woman  of  Samaria  comes  to  draw  water. 

9  Jesus  says  to  her,  "  Give  me  a  drink  ? "  The  Samaritan  woman  says  to 
him  therefore,  '^  How  is  it  that  thou,  who  art  a  Jew,  afkest  drink  from 
me,  a  Samaritan  woman  ?  "    (For  Jews  did  not  associate  with  Samaritans.) 

10  Jesus  answered  and  said  to  her,  "  Hadst  thou  known  the  free  gift  of  God, 
and  who  it  is  that  says  to  thee,  *  Give  me  to  drink,'  thou  wouldst  have 

11  asked  him,  and  he  would  have  ^ven  thee  living  water?"  The  woman 
says  to  him,  *  Sir,  thou  hast  nothmg  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep  I 

12  From  whence  then  hast  thou  the  living  water  ?  Thou  !  art  thou  greater 
than  our  father  Jacob  who  gave  us  the  well,  and  drank  of  it  himself,  with 

13  his  sons  and  his  cattle  ? "    Jesus  answered  and  said  to  her, 

"  Every  one  who  drinks  of  this  water 
Shall  thirst  again. 

14  But  every  one  who  drinks  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him, 

Shall  never  thirst  at  all ; 
But  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him 
Shall  become  in  him  a  spring  of  water  welling  up  to  life  eternal." 
16  The  woman  says  to  hiip,  "  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I  may  not 

16  thirst,  or  have  to  come  here  all  the  way  to  draw."    Jesus  says  to  her, 

17  "Go,  call  thy  husband,  and  come  back  here."  The  woman  answered 
and  said,*  "  I  have  no  husband."    Jesus  says  to  her,  "  Thou  wert  right  in 

18  sajring,  *  I  have  no  husband ' ;  for  thou  hast  had  five  husbands,  and  he 
whom  thou  hast  now  is  not  thy  husband.    Therein  thou  hast  spoken 

19,  20  truly."    The  woman  says  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  see  thou  art  a  prophet.    Our 
1  Omitting  Uitt,  it^prm  W/»  .  .  .  vvr*,  «  Omitting  [[-^rf.]] 
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fathers  worshipped  on  this  mountain ;  and  you  say  that  the  place  where 

21  men  ought  to  worship  is  at  Jerusalem.''    Jesus  says  to  her, 

"  Believe  me,  woman,  the  hour  is  coming 
When  neither  at  Jerusalem  nor  on  this  mountain 
Shall  you  worship  the  Father. 

22  You  worship  what  you  know  not : 
We  worship  what  we  know 

(For  salvation  comes  from  the  Jews). 

23  But  the  hour  is  coming  and  now  is, 

When  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 

truth; 
For  such  indeed  the  Father  seeks  to  be  his  worshippers. 

24  Qod  is  a  Spirit : 

And  those  who  worship  him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth." 

25  The  woman  says  to  him,  **  I  know  that  Messiah  (that  is  *  Christ ')  is 

26  to  come.    When  he  has  come,  he  will  disclose  everything  to  us."    Jesus 

27  says  to  her,  "  I  am  he,  I  who  speak  to  thee."  And  at  this  point 
his  disciples  came,  and  they  wondered  that  he  was  talking  with  a 
woman.    However,  no  one  said,  "  What  dost  thou  want ? "  or  "Why  art 

28  thou  talking  with  her?"    So  the  woman  left  her  water-jar  and  went 

29  away  to  the  city ;  and  she  says  to  the  people,  "  Come  1  see  a  man  who 

30  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did.    Can  this  be  the  *  Christ '  ? "    They  left  the 

31  city  and  went  on  their  way  to  him.  Meanwhile  the  disciples 

32  were  b^ging  him,  saying,  "  Rabbi,  eat"    But  he  said  to  them,  "  I  have 

33  food  to  eat,  of  which  you  know  nothing."    So  the  disciples  began  to  say 

34  to  one  another,  "  Has  anyone  brought  him  something  to  eat  ? "  Jesus 
says  to  them,  "  My  food  is  to  obey  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me,  and 
to  accomplish  his  work. 

35  Do  you  not  say,  *  Four  months  still,  then  harvest  comes '  ? 

Lo,  I  sa^  to  you,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  the  fields,  they  are 
white  for  harvest. 

36  Already  the  reaper  gets  his  wages  and  gathers  fruit  to  life 

eternal; 
That  the  sower  and  the  reaper  ni^y  rejoice  together. 

37  For  herein  is  the  saying  true, 
^  One  sows,  another  reaps ' : 

38  I  sent  you  to  reap  what  you  have  not  laboured  at ; 

Others  have  laboured,  and  into  their  labour  you  have  entered." 

39  Now  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city  believed  on  him,  owing  to 

40  the  woman's  word  of  witness  :  "  He  told  me  all  that  ever  I  did."  So 
when  the  Samaritans  came  to  him,  they  begged  him  to  stay  with  them. 

41  And  he  stayed  there  for  two  days.    And  many  more  believed  on  account 

42  of  his  wora ;  and  they  said  to  the  woman,  "  It  is  no  longer  owing  to  thy 
story  that  we  believe.  For  we  have  heiuxl  for  ourselves,  and  we  know 
that  this  man  really  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 

43,  44       Now  after  the  two  days  he  deoarted  thence  to  Galilee  (for  Jesus 
himself  testified  that  a  "prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  native 

45  place").  So  when  he  came  to  Galilee,  the  Galilaeans  received  him, 
oecause  they  had  seen  all  he  did  in  Jerusalem  at  the  festival  (for  they 
too  went  to  the  festival). 

46  So  he  came  once  more  to  Kana  of  Galilee,  where  he  had  made  the 
water  wine.     And  there  was  a  king's  officer  whose  son  was  ill  at 

47  Kai)harnahum.  On  hearing  that  Jesus  had  arrived  in  Galilee  from  Judaea, 
this  man  went  to  him  and  l)e<{ged  him  to  come  down  and  cure  his  son. 
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48  for  he  was  at  the  Doint  of  death.    Jesus  said  to  him  therefore,  ^*  Unless 

49  you  see  signs  ana  wonders,  you  will  not  believe."     The  king's  officer 

50  says  to  him,  "  Come  down,  Sir,  before  the  child  dies."  Jesus  says 
to  him,  "  Go  thy  way ;  thy  son  is  alive."    The  man  believed  the  word 

51  that  Jesus  spoke  to  him,  and  went  on  his  wav.  Now  when  he  was  still 
on  the  way  down,  his  slaves  met  him  ^  witn  the  news  that  his  son  was 

52  living.  So  he  inquired  of  them  the  hour  at  which  he  began  to  improve. 
They  said  to  him  therefore,  "  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour,  the  fever  left 

53  him."  So  the  father  knew  it  had  left  him  at  the  very  hour  at  which 
Jesus  had  said  to  him,  "  Thy  son  lives."    And  he  believed,  he  and  the 

54  whole  of  his  household.  This  was  the  second  sign  that  Jeeus  performed 
once  more  after  coming  out  of  Judaea  into  Galilee. 

5  1       After  this  there  was  a  festival  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus  went  up  to 

2  Jerusalem.    Now  in  Jerusalem  there  is  a  nool  beside  the  sheep-gate, 

3  which  is  called  in  Hebrew  "  Beth-zatha,"  and  has  five  porticoes.    In  tnese 
a  crowd  of  invalids  used  to  lie,  blind,  lame,  withered '  [[,  awaiting  the 

4  bubbling  of  the  water.   For  an  angel  of  the  Lord  stepped  down  from  time 
to  time  into  the  pool  and  stirred  me  water.    He  then  who  stepped  in  first 

5  was  made  whole,  no  matter  what  disease  he  was  subject  to]j.    And  one 

6  man  was  there,  who  had  been  ill  for  thirty-eight  years.    When  Jesus  saw 
him  lyi^S  ^^^  learned  that  he  had  been  iU  for  a  long  time  now,  he  says  to 

7  him,  **  Wouldst  thou  be  made  whole  ?"   The  invalid  answered  liim,  "  Sir, 
I  have  no  man  to  put  me  into  the  pool  when  the  water  is  stirred ;  and 

8  while  I  am  coming  myself,  another  steps  down  before  me."   Jesus  says  to 

9  him,  *'  Rise,  take  up  thy  pallet  and  walk."    And  the  man  immediately 
became  whole,  and  he  took  up  his  pallet  and  began  to  walk. 

10  Now  it  was  the  sabbath  on  that  day.  So  the  Jews  said  to  him  who  had 
been  cured,  "It  is  the  sabbath ;  and  thou  hast  no  right  to  take  up  thypaUet." 

11  But  he  answered  them,  "  The  man  who  made  me  whole,  told  me, '  Take  up 

12  thy  pallet  and  walk.* "    They  asked  him,  "  Who  is  the  fellow  who  told 

13  thee,  *  Take  it  up  and  walk '  ? "  Now  he  who  had  been  cured  did  not  know 
who  it  was  ;  for  (owing  to  the  crowd  at  the  spot)  Jesus  had  slipped  away. 

14  After  this,  Jesus  comes  upon  him  in  the  temple,  and  he  said  to  nim,  '*  Be- 
hold, thou  hast  been  made  whole :  sin  no  more,  lest  something  worse  befall 

15  thee."    Away  went  the  man  and  told  the  Jews  that  it  was  .Tesus  who  had 

16  made  him  whole.     And  for  this  reason  the  Jews  began  to  persecute 

17  Jesus,  because  he  did  these  deeds  on  the  sabbath.    But  Jesus  addressed 

18  them,  "  My  Father  is  working  up  till  now,  and  I  am  working."  For  this 
reason  then  the  Jews  sought  all  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  was  not 
merely  breaking  the  sabbath  but  also  calling  God  his  own  "Father," 

19  making  himself  equal  to  Qod.  Jesus  then  answered  and  said 
to  them,  "  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly, 

The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 

Unless  he  sees  the  Father  doing  it ; 

For  whatever  things  he  does, 
These  also  the  Son  does  in  the  same  way. 

20  For  the  Father  loves  the  Son, 

And  shows  him  all  that  he  does  himself. 
And  he  will  show  him  greater  works  than  these — 

1  OmittingTwie/ 49^iix«ff]. 
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To  your  wonder. 

21  For  as  the  Father  raises  the  dead  and  makes  thera  live, 

So  the  Son  also  makes  those  live  whom  he  will : 

22  For  indeed  the  Father  condemns  no  man, 

But  has  given  the  judgment  entirely  to  the  Son, 

23  That  all  mav  honour  the  Son, 

Even  as  they  honour  the  Father. 
He  who  honours  not  the  Son, 
Honours  not  the  Father  who  sent  him. 

24  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly. 

He  who  hears  my  word  and  believes  him  who  sent  me, 
Has  life  eternal,  and  comes  not  under  condemnation,  but  has 
passed  from  death  into  life. 
26       Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly. 

The  hour  is  coming  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God, 
And  those  who  hear  shall  live. 

26  For  as  the  Father  has  life  in  himself,  so  has  he  granted  the 

Son  also  to  have  life  in  himself, 

27  And  he  has  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgment,  because 

he  is  a  son  of  man. 

28  Wonder  not  at  this : 

For  the  hour  comes  in  which  all  who  are  in  the  tombs  shedl  hear 
his  voice ; 

29  And  they  shall  come  out. 

Those  who  have  done  good,  for  a  resurrection  to  life. 
And  those  who  have  done  ill,  for  a  resurrection  to  con- 
demnation. 

30  I  cannot  do  anything  of  myself.    As  I  hear,  I  judge : 

And  my  judgment  is  just,  because  I  seek  not  my  own  will  but 
the  will  of  him  who  sent  me. 

31  If  I  should  bear  witness  concerning  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true. 

32  It  is  another  who  bears  witness  concerning  me,  and  I  know  that 
his  witness  concerning  me  is  true. 

33  Tou  have  sent  to  John  and  he  has  borne  witness  to  the  truth : 

34  (The  witness  I  accept  is  not  from  man. 

But  I  say  this  that  you  may  be  saved) 

35  He  was  the  burning  and  shining  lamp,  and  for  a  time  you  were 

pleased  to  rejoice  in  his  light. 

36  But  the  witness  which  I  have  is  greater  than  John's ; 

For  the  works  that  the  Father  has  given  me  to  accomplish,  the 

very  works  I  am  doing. 
Bear  witness  concerning  me  that  the  Father  has  sent  me. 

37  And  the  Father  who  sent  me,  he  has  borne  witness  concerning  me. 

His  voice  you  have  never  heard,  and  his  form  you  have  never  seen  ; 

38  And  you  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you,  for  you  believe  not 

him  whom  he  sent. 

39  You  search  the  scriptures,  for  you  imagine  that  in  them  you  have 

life  eternal 
(And  indeed  they  are  what  bears  witness  concerning  me), 

40  Yet  you  will  not  come  to  me,  that  you  may  have  life. 

41  I  catch  at  no  credit  from  men, 

42  But  I  know  that  you  have  not  love  to  God  in  you. 

43  I  have  come  in  the  name  of  my  Father,  yet  you  accept  me  not : 
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If  another  comes  in  his  own  name,  him  you  will  accept. 

44  How  can  you  believe,  when  you  catch  at  credit  from  one  another, 

And  seek  not  the  credit  that  is  from  the  only  Grod? 

45  Do  not  imagine  I  will  accuse  you  before  the  Father  : 

There  is  one  who  accuses  you,  even  Moses  on  whom  your  hope 
is  set. 

46  For  if  you  believed  Moses,  you  would  believe  me ;  for  it  was  of  me 

that  he  wrote. 

47  But  if  you  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  you  believe  my 

words?" 
7  15  The  Jews  then  marvelled,  saying,  "  How  does  this  man  know  letters 

16  when  he  has  never  studied  ?"    So  Jesus  answered  them  and  said, 

"  My  teaching  is  not  my  own,  but  his  who  sent  me. 

17  If  anyone  chooses  to  obey  his  will,  he  shall  know  about  the  teach- 

ing, whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  from  myself. 

18  He  who  speaks  from  himself  seeks  his  own  credit : 

But  he  wno  seeks  the  credit  of  him  who  sent  him,  he  is  truthful 
and  no  dishonesty  is  in  him. 

19  Has  not  Moses  given  ^  you  the  law  ?  yet  none  of  you  obeys  the  law. 

20  Why  seek  to  kill  me?"    The  crowd  answered,  "  Thou  hast  a  daemon  ! 

21  Who  seeks  to  kill  thee  V*    Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them,  "  One  work 

22  I  did,  and  you  are  all  marvelling.    Moses  has  given  you  circumcision 
(not  that  its  source  is  Moses,  it  is  the  fathers),  and  on  the  sabbath  you 

23  circumcise  a  man.    If  a  man  receives  circumcision  on  the  sabbath,  that 
the  law  of  Moses  may  not  be  broken,  are  you  wroth  with  me,  because  I 

24  made  a  man  entirely  whole  on  the  sabbath?    Judge  not  by  appearances, 
judge  upriffhtly." 

6  1       Aiter  this  Jesus  went  away  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 

2  (which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias).    Now  a  large  crowd  used  to  follow  him. 

3  because  they  saw  the  signs  he  performed  among  those  who  were  ilL  And 

4  Jesus  went  up  the  mountain,  and  there  he  sat  with  his  disciples.    (Now 

5  the  passover,  the  festival  of  the  Jews,  was  near.)    On  lifting  up  his  eyes 
then,  and  seeing  that  a  large  crowd  was  coming  to  him,  Jesus  says  to 

6  Philip,  "  Where  are  we  to  buv  bread  that  these  people  may  eat  ?  '*    (Now 
he  said  this  to  make  trial  of  inm ;  for  he  knew  himself  what  he  was  going 

7  to  do.)    Philip  answered  him,  "  Two  hundred  shillings'  worth  of  bread  is 

8  not  enough  to  enable  each  of  them  to  get  a  little."    One  of  his  disciples, 

9  Andrew  the  brother  of  Simon  Peter,  says  to  him,  "  There  is  a  little  boy 
here,  who  has  five  barley  loaves  and  two  fish.    But  what  are  these  among 

10  so  many  ? "   Jesus  said,  "  Make  the  people  lie  down."    (Now  there  was 
plentv  of  grass  at  the  spot)    So  the  men  lay  down,  numbering  about 

11  nve  thousand.    Jesus  then  took  the  loaves,  and  after  giving  thanks  he 
distributed  them  to  those  who  were  reclining  ;  so  also  with  the  fish,  as  much 

12  as  they  wished.    And  when  they  were  satisfied,  he  says  to  the  disciples, 
"  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  are  left  over,  so  that  nothing  mav  be  lost." 

13  So  they  gathered  them  up,  and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  fragments 
of  the  five  barley  loaves,  which  had  been  left  over  bj^  those  who  had 

14  eaten.  Wlien  the  people  therefore  saw  the  sign  which  he  per- 
formed, they  said,  "  This  is  really  the  Prophet,  who  is  to  come  into  the 

15  world."    So  on  learning  that  they  were  about  to  come  and  seize  him,  in 
order  to  make  him  king,  Jesus  retired  once  more  to  the  mountain  by 

16  himself  alone.  When  it  was  evening  his  disciples  went  down 

17  to  the  sea,  and  after  embarking  in  a  boat  proceeded  across  the  sea  to 

1  Rea4ling  S^wfr. 
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Eaphamahum.    By  this  time  it  had  become  dark,  and  Jesus  had  not  vet 

18,  19  come  to  them  ;  the  sea  too  was  rising,  as  a  strong  wind  blew.    Now  after 

rowing  for  three  or  four  miles,  they  see  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  and 

20  drawing  near  to  the  boat.    And  they  were  afraid.    But  he  says  to  them, 

21  "Itis  I ;  be  not  afraid."  Then  they  were  ready  to  take  him  into  the 
boat.  And  immediately  the  boat  was  at  the  land  for  which  they  were 
making. 

22  On  the  next  day,  the  crowd  that  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  saw 
that  no  small  boat  had  been  there  except  one,  and  that  Jesus  had  not 
entered  the  boat  with  his  disciples,  but  tnat  his  disciples  had  gone  away 

23  alone.    (Still,  small  boats  had  arrived  from  Tiberias  near  to  the  spot 

24  where  they  ate  the  bread  after  the  Lord  had  given  thanks.)  When  the 
crowd  therefore  saw  that  Jesus  was  not  there,  nor  his  disciples,  they  em- 
barked in  the  small  boats  themselves  and  went  to  Eaphamahum  in  search 

25  of  Jesus.    And  after  finding  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they  said  to 

26  him,  "  Rabbi,  when  didst  thou  come  here  ? "  Jesus  answered  them  and 
said,  "  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly,  you  are  seeking  me,  not  because  you  saw 
signs,  but  because  you  ate  of  me  loaves  and  were  satisfied. 

27  Work  not  for  the  food  that  perishes, 

But  for  the  food  that  lasts  to  life  eternal ; 
And  that  shall  the  Son  of  man  give  vou. 
For  the  Father,  even  God.  has  authorised  him." 

28  Accordingly  they  said  to  him,  "  Wnat  are  we  to  do,  that  we  may  perform 

29  the  works  of  God  ?  "    Jesus  answered  and  said  to  them, "  This  is  the  work 

30  of  God,  to  believe  on  him  whom  he  has  sent."  So  they  said  to  him, 
"  What  dost  thou  perform  then  as  a  sign,  that  we  should  see  and  believe 

31  thee  ?    What  workest  thou  ?    Our  fathers  ate  the  manna  in  the  wilder- 

32  ness ;  even  as  it  is  written.  He  gave  them  bread  ovi  of  heaven  to  eat,"  So 
Jesus  said  to  them,  "  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly, 

Moses  did  not  give  you  the  bread  out  of  heaven  ; 

It  is  my  Father  who  gives  you  the  true  bread  out  of  heaven. 

33  For  the  bread  of  God  is  what  comes  down  out  of  heaven  and  gives 

life  to  the  world." 
34,  35  They    said    to  him  therefore,  "  Lord,  ever  give  us  this  bread."    Jesus 
said  to  them, 

'^  I  am  the  bread  of  life : 

He  who  comes  to  me  shall  never  hunger. 

And  he  who  believes  on  me  shall  never  thirst  any  more. 

36  But  I  said  to  you,  that  you  have  seen,^  yet  you  believe  not. 

37  All  that  the  Father  gives  me  shall  come  to  me. 

And  him  who  comes  to  me  I  never  will  cast  out. 

38  For  I  have  come  down  from  heaven 

Not  to  obey  my  own  will  but  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me. 

39  And  this  is  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me : 

That  I  should  lose  nothing  of  all  that  he  has  given  me. 
But  that  I  should  raise  it  up  at  the  last  day. 

40  For  this  is  the  will  of  my  Father : 

That  every  one  who  sees  the  Son  and  believes  on  him,  should 

have  life  eternal. 
And  that  I  should  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day." 

41  The  Jews  then  began  to  murmur  about  him,  because  he  said,  "  I  am 

42  the  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven."  And  they  said,  "  Is  not  this 
Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  ?    We  know  his  father  and  mother  I    How  is  he 

1  Omitting  A*t. 
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43  now  saying, '  1  have  come  down  out  of  heaven '  ? "    Jesus  answered  and 
said  to  them,  "  Murmur  not  among  yourselves. 

44  No  one  can  come  to  me,  unless  the  Father  who  sent  me  draws  him : 

And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 

45  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  cmd  they  smU  all  be  indruded  by  God, 

Every  one  who  hais  been  taught  by  the  Father  and  has  leamedi 
comes  to  me. 

46  Not  that  anyone  has  seen  the  Father, 

Save  he  who  is  from  Qod,  he  has  seen  the  Father. 

47  Truly,  I  tell  you-  truly, 

48  He  who  believes  has  life  etemaL    I  am  the  bread  of  life. 

49  Your  fathers  ate  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and  they  died  : 

50  This  is  the  bread  which  comes  down  out  of  heaven, 

That  a  man  may  eat  of  it  and  may  not  die. 

51  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven : 

If  anyone  eats  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever. 
And  moreover,  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh. 
Which  I  will  give^  for  the  life  of  the  world." 

52  The  Jews  then  b^an  to  wrangle  with  one  another,  saying,  "  How  can 

53  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat ?"    So  Jesus  said  to  them,  ''Truly,  I  tell 
you,  truly. 

Unless  you  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood, 
You  have  no  life  in  you. 

54  He  who  eats  my  flesh  and  drinks  my  blood 

Has  life  eternal :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 

55  For  my  flesh  is  genuine  food,  and  mv  blood  is  genuine  drink. 

56  He  who  eats  my  flesh  and  drinks  my  blood 

Abides  in  me  and  I  in  him. 

57  As  the  living  Father  sent  me. 

And  I  live  owing  to  the  Father : 
So  he  who  eats  me, 
He  also  shall  live  owing  to  me. 

58  This  is  the  bread  which  came  down  out  of  heaven— 

Not  such  as  the  fathers  ate  and  died — 
He  who  eats  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever." 

59  This  he  said  in  the  synagogue,  as  he  taught  in  Kapharnahum. 

60  Many  of  his  disciples  then,  on  hearing  it,  said,  *'  This  is  a  harsh  say- 

61  ing!     Who  can  listen  to  it?"    But  Jesus,  conscious  that  his  disciples 
were  murmuring  at  this,  said  to  them, ''  Does  this  make  you  stumble  ? 

62  What  then  if  you  see  the  Son  of  man  going  up  to  where  he  was  before  ? 

63  It  is  the  spirit  that  makes  alive, 

The  flesn  is  of  no  avail. 
The  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  are  spirit  and  life  : — 

64  Yet  there  are  some  of  you  who  believe  not" 

(For  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who  they  were  who  did  not  believe,  and 

65  who  was  to  betray  him.)    And  he  said.  "  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  told 
you, '  No  one  can  come  to  me,  unless  it  be  granted  him  by  the  Father.' " 

66 "     Upon  this  many  of  his  disciples  drew  back  and  walked  no  longer 

67  with  nim.    So  Jesus  said  to  the  twelve,  "  You  will  not  leave  me,  too  ? " 

68  Simon  Peter  answered  him,  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  ^o  ?    Thou  hast 

69  words  of  life  etemaL    And  for  our  part  we  have  believea  and  know  that 

70  thou  art  the  holy  One  of  Grod."    Jesus  answered  them,  "  Have  I  not 

71  chosen  you,  the  twelve  ?    Yet  one  of  you  is  a  devil."    (He  meant  Judas 

'  Adding  H*  !>>*  2^^«. 
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the  son  of  Simon  of  Eerioth ;  for  it  was  he  who  was  to  betray  him, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  twelve.) 

7  1       And  after  this  Jesus  walked  in  Qalilee ;  for  he  would  not  walk  in 

2  Judaea,  because  the  Jews  were  seeking  to  kill  him.    Now  the  Jews' 

3  festival,  the  festival  of  tabernacles,  was  near.    So  his  brothers  said  to 
him,  '*  Depart  from  here  and  go  away  into  Judaea,  so  that  thy  disciples 

4  also  may  see  thy  works  which  thou  art  doing.    For  no  one  who  seeks  to 
be  publicly  known  does  anything  in  secret.    If  thou  really  doest  those 

5  things,  disclose  thyself  to  the  world."    (For  even  his  brothers  did  not 

6  believe  on  him.)    So  Jesus  says  to  them,  "  My  time  has  not  yet  arrived, 

7  but  your  time  is  always  at  hand.    The  world  cannot  hate  vou ;  but  it 

8  hates  me,  because  my  \\  Itness  about  it  is  that  its  deeds  are  evil.    Qo  you 
up  to  the  festival :  I  am  not  going  up  to  this  festival,  because  my  time 

9  is  not  yet  fulfilled."    And  after  saying  this  to  them,  he  remained  in 

10  (Milee.  But  when  his  brothers  had  gone  up  to  the  festival, 

11  then  he  also  went  up,  not  openly  but  secretly.     The  Jews  therefore 

12  were  seeking  him  at  tne  festival,  and  saying,  "  Where  is  he  ? ''  And  there 
was  great  discussion  among  the  crowds  in  regard  to  him  ;  some  said,  ^*  He 
is  a  good  man,**  but  others  said,  "  No :  he  is  leading  the  mob  astray." 

13  However,  no  one  spoke  of  him  openly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews. 

14  Now  when  the  lestival  was  by  this  time  half-done,  Jesus  went  up  into 

25  the  temple  and  proceeded  to  teach.  Some  of  the  Jerii»alemites 
therefore  began  to  say,  "  Is  this  not  the  man  they  are  seeking  to  kill  ? 

26  Yet  behold,  ne  speaks  openly  and  they  say  nothing  to  him  1    Surely  the 

27  rulers  cannot  have  really  discovered  that  this  man  is  the  Christ  ?  No 
indeed,  we  know  where  this  man  is  from  ;  but  when  the  Christ  comes,  no 

28  one  knows  where  he  is  from."  So  Jesus  cried  in  the  temple,  as  he  taught, 
and  said,  '*  You  know  me  and  you  know  where  I  am  from. 

Yet  I  have  not  come  of  myself,  but  he  who  sent  me  is  rjal,  and 
him  you  know  not. 

29  I  know  him ;  for  I  am  from  him,  and  he  sent  me." 

30  They  sought  therefore  to  arrest  him ;  yet  no  one  laid  hands  on  him, 

31  because  his  hour  had  not  yet  come.  But  many  out  of  the  crowd  believea 
on  him.  and  said,  "  When  the  Christ  comes,  will  he  perform  more  signs 

32  than  what  this  man  performs  ? "  The  Pharisees  heard  the  crowd  discuss- 
ing him  thus,  and  officers  were  sent  by  the  high  priests  and  the  Pharisees 

33  to  arrest  him.    So  Jesus  said, 

"  A  little  while  yet  I  am  with  you ; 
Then  I  go  to  nim  who  sent  me. 

34  You  shall  seek  me  and  shall  not  find  me ; 

And  where  I  am,  you  cannot  come." 
85  The  Jews  then  said  to  themselves,  "  Where  will  this  man  co,  that  we 
shall  not  find  him  ?    Will  he  go  to  the  dispersion  among  the  Greeks,  and 

36  teach  the  Greeks  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  this  saying  that  he  spoke, 

'  You  shall  seek  me  and  shall  not  find  me ; 
And  where  I  am,  you  cannot  come'  ? " 

37  Now  on  the  last  day,  the  great  day  of  the  festival,  Jesus  stood  and 
cried,  saying, 

'*  u  anyone  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink. 

38  He  who  bebeves  on  me,  even  as  the  scripture  hath  said,  '  out  of  him 

39  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  waters.' "  (He  said  this  with  reference  to  the 
Spirit,  which  those  who  believed  on  him  were  to  receive — for  as  yet  there 

40  was  no  Spirit  present,  because  Jesus  had  not  yet  been  exalted.)    Some  of 
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the  crowd  then,  on  hearing  these  words,  said,  "  This  really  is  the  Pro- 

41  phet."    Others  said,  «  This  is  the  Christ."    But  some  said,  "  What  I  the 

42  Christ  come  out  of  Gkdilee  ?  Hath  not  the  scripture  said  that  the  dirist 
comes  of  the  offspring  of  David  and /rom  Bethlehem,  the  village  where  David 

43,  44  lived  ?  "    So  a  division  arose  among  the  crowd  over  him.    Some  of  them 

45  would  have  arrested  him  ;  yet  no  one  laid  hands  on  him.  The  officers 
therefore  came  to  the  high  priests  and  Pharisees  ;  and  they  said  to  them, 

46  "Why  did  you  not  bring  him?"     The  oflScers  answerea,  "Never  did 

47  man  speak  as  this  man  speaks."    So  the  Pharisees  answered  them,  "  Are 

48  you  led  astray  as  well  ?    Has  anyone  of  the  rulers  believed  on  him,  or 

49  anyone  of  the  Pharisees  ?    But  as  for  this  mob,  with  its  ignorance  of  the 
60  law — it  is  accursed."    Nikodemus,^  who  was  one  of  them,  says  to  them, 

51  "  Does  our  law  pass  judgment  on  a  man,  without  first  hearing  what  he 

52  has  to  say  and  understanding  his  offence  ? "  They  answered  and  said  to 
him, "  Art  thou  out  of  Gkililee  too  1  Search  and  learn  that  out  of  Gcililee 
no  prophet  ever  arises." 

53,  8 1        [[And  every  one  of  them  went  home,  but  Jesus  went  to  the  mount  of 

2  Olives.    Now  early  in  the  morning  he  again  arrived  at  the  temple,  and  all 

3  the  people  came  to  him ;  and  he  sat  down  and  began  to  teach  them.     And 
the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  bring  a  woman  who  had  been  canght  in 

4  adultery;  and  after  placing  her  in  the  midst,  they  say  to  Mm^  «*  Teacher, 

5  this  woman  has  been  caught  in  the  very  act  of  committing  adultery.     Now 
in  the  law  Moses  commanded  ns  to  stone  such  women.    What  sayest  thou, 

6  then  ?  **    (Now  they  said  this  to  make  trial  of  him,  that  they  might  have 
something  to  accuse  him  of.)     Jesus  stooped  and  began  to  write  with 

7  his  finger  on  the  ground.     But  as  they  persisted  with  their  question,  he 
raised  himself  and  said  to  them,  **  Let  him  who  is  sinless  among  you  be 

8  the  first  to  throw  a  stone  at  her."    And  once  more  he  stooped  and  went 

9  on  writing  with  his  finger  on  the  ground.     Now  when  they  heard  that, 
they  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  eldest;  and  he  was  left 

10  alone  with  the  woman  in  the  midst.     Baising  himself,  Jesus  said  to  her, 

11  "Woman,  where  are  they?  did  no  one  condemn  thee?  '*  **  No  one,  Sir," 
she  said.  Jesus  said  to  her,  **  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go  thy  way. 
Henceforward  sin  no  more.*'J| 

12  Jesus  then  spoke  to  them  once  more,  saying, 

"  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  : 

He  who  follows  me  shall  not  walk  in  the  darkness,  but  shall  have 
the  light  of  life." 

13  The   Pharisees  then  said    to   him,    "  Thou  art   bearing  witness  con- 

14  ceming  thyself :  thy  witness  is  not  true."  Jesus  answered  and  said  to 
them, 

"  Even  if  ever  I  bear  witness  concerning  myself,  my  witness  is  true, 
For  I  know  whence  I  came  and  where  I  go. 
But  you  know  not  whence  I  come  or  wnere  I  go. 
16  You  judge  after  the  flesh  :  I  judge  no  one. 

16  Moreover,  even  if  I  do  judge,  my  judgment  is  true  : 

For  I  am  not  alone,  but  he^  who  sent  me  is  along  with  me. 

17  Besides,  in  your  law  it  is  written,  the  evidence  of  two  men  is 

true: 

18  I  am  one  who  bears  witness  concerning  myself ;  also,  the  Father 

who  sent  me  bears  witness  concerning  me." 
1  Omitting  i  ixBAf  vfk  mMt  9firtp$f,  s  Omitting  [[a-^H^]]. 
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19  They  said  to  him  then,  "  Where  is  thy  father  ?  "    Jesus  answered, 

"  You  know  neither  me  nor  my  Father : 

Had  you  known  me,  you  would  have  known  my  Father  also." 

20  These  words  he  spoke  in  the  treasury,  as  he  taught  in  the  temple ;  yet 
no  one  arrested  him,  because  his  hour  had  not  yet  come. 

21  Once  more  then  he  said  to  them, 

"  I  CO  away : 

And  you  shall  seek  me,  yet  you  shall  die  in  your  sin. 

Where  I  go,  you  cannot  come." 

22  The  Jews  therefore  said,  "  Will  he  kill  himself,  that  he  says,  '  Where  I 

23  go,  you  cannot  come '  ?  "    And  he  said  to  them, 

"  You  are  from  below, 

I  am  from  above. 
You  are  of  this  world, 

I  am  not  of  this  world. 

24  I  said  to  you  therefore,  *  You  shall  die  in  your  sins' : 
For  unless  you  believe  it  is  I,  you  shall  die  in  your  sins." 

25  They  said  therefore  to  him,  "  Who  art  thou  ?  "    Jesus  said  to  them, 

"  How  is  it  that  I  speak  to  you  at  all  ? 

26  Much  have  I  to  say  and  judge  regarding  you ; 
But  he  who  sent  me  is  truthful. 

And  to  the  world  I  speak  what  he  has  taught  me." 

27  They  did  not  understand  that  he  was  speaking  to  them  of  the  Father. 

28  So  Jesus  said, 

"  When  you  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  man. 
Then  shall  you  know  it  is  I,  and  that  I  do  nothing  of  myself, 
But  that  I  speak  even  as  the  Father  has  tausht  me. 

29  And  he  who  sent  me  is  with  me,  he  has  not  left  me  alone  : 

Because  I  always  do  what  pleases  him." 
30, 31  As  he  spoke  thus,  manv  believed  on  nim.  So  JesuS  said  to  the 

Jews  wno  had  believed  him, 

"  If  you  remain  in  my  word,  you  are  really  my  disciples  : 

32  So  snail  you  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

33  They  made  answer  to  him,  "  We  are  Abraham's  oflspring,  ana  never  have 
been  slaves  to  any  one.    How  is  it  that  thou  sayest,  '  You  shidl  become 

34  free '  ?  ^    Jesus  answered  them,  "  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly. 

Every  one  who  commits  sin  is  the  slave  of  sin. 

35  And  the  slave  abides  not  in  the  house  for  ever  : 
The  son  abides  for  ever. 

36  So  if  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  you  shall  be  really  free. 

37  I  know  you  are  Abraham's  offspring : 

Yet  you  seek  to  kill  me,  because  you  have  no  room  for  my  word. 

38  I  speak  what  I  have  seen  with  my  Father : 

And  you  do  also  what  you  have  been  taught  by  your  father." 

39  They  answered  and  said  to  him,  "  Abraham  is  our  father."    Jesus  says  to 
them, 

"  If  you  are  Abraham's  children, 
Do  ^  the  deeds  of  Abraham. 

40  But,  as  it  is,  you  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  who  has  told  you  the  truth 

which  God  has  taught  me  : 

41  Abraham  did  not  do  this.    You  do  your  father's  deeds." 

They  said  to  him,  "  We  were  not  bom  of  fornication  :  we  have  one 

42  Father,  God."    Jesus  said  to  them, 

^  Reading  wmm. 

33 
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**  Were  Qod  your  Father,  you  would  love  me ; 
For  from  God  I  came  out  and  I  am  here ; 
Nor  have  I  come  of  myself,  it  was  he  who  sent  me. 

43  Why  do  you  not  understand  my  speech  ? 

It  is  because  you  cannot  listen  to  my  word. 

44  You  have  a  father — the  devil, 

Ajid  the  lusts  of  your  father  you  choose  to  obey. 
He  was  a  man-slayer  from  the  beginning,  and  stands  not  in  the 
truth, 

For  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 
When  he  tells  a  lie  he  speaks  from  his  own  nature. 

For  a  liar  is  he  and  tne  liar's  father. 

45  But  because  I  speak  the  truth, 

You  believe  me  not. 

46  Which  of  you  convicts  me  of  sin  ? 

If  I  speak  truth,  why  not  believe  me  ? 

47  He  who  is  of  Gkxl  listens  to  the  words  of  God  : 

For  this  reason  you  do  not  listen  to  them,  because  you  are  not  of 
Qod.» 

48  The  Jews  answered  and  said  to  him,  "  Are  we  not  right  in  saying  thou 

49  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  daemon  ?  "    Jesus  answered, 

"  I  have  no  daemon ;  I  honour  my  Father,  yet  you  dishonour  me, 

50  Still,  I  seek  not  my  own  credit ;  there  is  one  who  seeks  it  and  he  is 


judge, 
r,  I  tell : 


51  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly,  if  anyone  keeps  my  word,  he  shall  never  look 
on  death.'' 

52  The  Jews  said  to  him,  "  Now  we  are  sure  thou  hast  a  daemon.  Abraham 
is  dead,  and  also  the  prophets.    Yet  thou  sayest,  *  If  anyone  keeps  my 

63  word,  he  shall  never  taste  death '  1  Art  thou  greater  tnan  our  father 
Abraham  ?    He  is  dead,  and  the  prophets  are  dead.    Whom  dost  thou 

54  make  thyself  out  to  be  ? "  Jesus  answered,  "  If  I  magnify  myself,  my 
credit  is  a  mere  nothing.    It  is  my  Father  who  magnifies  me ;  and  of  him 

55  you  say,  he  is  your  God.  But  you  know  him  not.  I  know  him ;  and 
were  I  to  say,  '  I  know  him  not,'  I  should  be  a  liar  like  you.  But  I  do 
know  him,  and  I  keep  his  word. 

56  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  that  he  was  to  see  my  day : 

He  did  see  it,  and  was  glad." 
67  The  Jews  then  said  to  him,  '*  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast 
58  thou  seen  Abraham  ?"   Jesus  said  to  them,  "  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly. 

Before  Abraham  was  born,  I  am." 
69  At  this  thev  lifted  stones  to  throw  at  him,  but  Jesus  hid  himself  by 

going  out  of  the  temple. 
9  1       And  as  he  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  who  had  been  blind  from  his 

2  birth.    And  hia  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  "  Rabbi,  who  sinned — this 

3  man  or  his  parents — so  that  he  should  be  bom  blind  1 "  Jesus  answered, 
"  Neither  this  man  nor  his  parents  sinned  :  he  was  bom  blind  that  the 
works  of  God  might  be  disclosed  in  him. 

4  We  must  perform  the  works  of  him  who  sent  me,  while  it  is  day : 
The  night  comes,  when  no  man  can  work. 

6  When  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 

6  Saying  this,  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  with  the  spittle,  and 

7  rubbed  his  eyes  with  the  clay ;  and  he  said  to  nim,  **  Go,  wash  in  the 
pool  of  Siloam "  (which  is  translated,  "  sent ").     So  he  went  away  and 

8  washed  ;  and  he  came,  seeing.    The  neighbours  then,  and  those  who  had 
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formerly  known  him  hj  siffht  as  a  beggar,  began  to  say,  "  Is  not  this  the 
9  man  who  used  to  sit  and  Beg?"    Others  said,  "It  is  he"  ;  others  said, 

10  "  No,  but  it  is  like  him."    The  man  said,  "  It  is  I."    So  they  said  to  him, 

11  "  How  then  were  thine  eyes  opened  ?"  He  answered,  "  The  man  who  is 
called  'Jesus'  made  clay,  and  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  said  to  me,  *Go 
to  Siloam  and  wash.'    bo  I  went  away  and  washed,  and  I  reclined 

12  my  siffht"    They  said  to  him,  "Where  ia  he?"    He  says,  "I  ao  not 

13  know."  They  bring  him  who  had  once  been  blind,  to  the 

14  Pharisees.    (Now  on  the  day  when  Jesus  made  the  clay  and  opened  his 

15  eyes,  it  was  the  sabbath.)  Once  more  then  the  Pharisees  also  asked  him 
how  he  had  refined  his  sight.    And  he  said  to  them,  "  He  put  clay 

16  upon  my  eyes  ;  1  washed,  and  I  see."  Some  of  the  Pharisees  tnerefore 
said,  "  This  man  is  not  from  God,  because  he  does  not  keep  the  sabbath." 
But  others  said,  "  How  can  a  man  who  is  a  sinner  perform  such  signs  ? " 

17  And  there  was  a  division  among  them.  So  once  more  they  said  to  the 
blind  man,  "What  sayest  thou  of  him,  seeing  that  he  opened  thine 

18  eyes?"  And  he  said,  "He  is  a  prophet"  Now  the  Jews  would  not 
believe  that  he  had  been  blind  and  nad  regained  his  sight,  until  they 

19  called  the  parents  of  him  who  had  regained  his  sight  and  asked  them, 
saying,  "  Is  this  your  son  who  was  bom,  as  you  say,  blind  ?    How  then 

20  does  he  now  see  ?"    His  parents  answered  and  said,  "  We  know  that  this 

21  is  our  son,  and  that  he  was  bom  blind.  But  how  he  now  sees,  we  know 
not ;  nor  do  we  know  who  opened  his  eyes.    Ask  him ;  he  is  of  age, 

22  he  will  sjjeak  for  himself."  (His  parents  spoke  in  this  way  because  they 
were  afraid  of  the  Jews  ;  for  the  Jews  had  already  agreed  that  if  anyone 
should  confess  him  to  be  Christ,  he  should  be  ezcommimicated  from  the 

23  synagogue.    This  was  why  his  parents  said,  "  He  is  of  a^,  ask  him."^ 

24  So  a  second  time  they  called  the  man  who  had  been  blmd,  and  said 

25  to  him,  "  Give  God  tie  honour :  we  know  this  man  is  a  sinner."  He 
answered  then,  "  Whether  he  is  a  sinner,  I  do  not  know.    One  thing  I 

26  do  know :  blind  as  I  was,  I  now  see."    Thejr  said  to  him  therefore, 

27  "  What  did  he  do  to  thee  ?  How  did  he  open  thine  eyes  ?  "  He  answered 
them,  "  I  told  you  already,  and  you  did  not  listen.    Why  would  you  hear 

28  it  again  ?    Would  you  also  become  disciples  of  his  ?"    Thev  reviled  him 

29  and  said,  "  Thou  art  his  disciple,  but  we  are  disciples  of  Moses.  We 
know  G<>d  has  spoken  to  Moses;    but  as  for  this  man,  we  know  not 

30  where  he  is  from."  The  man  answered  and  said  to  them,  "  Now  here 
is  the  surprising  thing !    You  know  not  where  he  is  from,  and  yet  he 

31  opened  my  eyes !    We  know  that  God  does  not  listen  to  sinners ;  but 

32  that  if  anyone  is  religious  and  obeys  his  will,  he  listens  to  him.  Since 
the  world  began  it  is  a  thing  unheard  of,  for  anyone  to  open  the  eves  of 

33  a  man  bom  blind.     Unless  this  man  were  from  Gk)d,  he  could  do 

34  nothing."  They  answered  and  said  to  him,  "  Thou  wast  bom  in  sins 
every    whit,    and    wouldst   thou   teach    us?"     And    they  cast    him 

35  out  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  cast  him  out ;  and  coming  upon 

36  him,  he  said,  "  Believest  thou  on  the  Son  of  man  ? "    He  answered  and 

37  said,  "  And  who  is  he.  Sir,  that  I  mav  believe  on  him  ? "    Jesus  said  to 

38  him,  "  Thou  hast  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  who  is  talking  with  thee."    And 

39  he  said,  "  Lord,  I  believe";  and  he  did  him  reverence.    And  Jesus  said, 

"  For  judgment  I  came  into  this  world  : 
That  those  who  see  not  may  see. 
And  that  those  who  see  may  turn  blind. '^ 

40  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  those  who  were  with  him,  heard  this ;  and  they 

41  said  to  him,  "  Then  are  we  blind  too  ?  "    Jesus  said  to  them, 
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"  If  you  were  blind, 

You  would  have  no  sin : 
But,  as  it  ifl,  you  say,  *  We  see ' — 
Your  sin  remains. 
10  1  Tridy,  I  tell  you,  truly, 

He  who  enters  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheep-fold,  but  climbs  up 
elsewhere. 
He  is  a  thief  and  a  robber ; 

2  But  he  who  enters  by  the  door 

Is  shepherd  of  the  sheep. 

3  To  him  the  door-keeper  opens,  and  the  sheep  listen  to  his  voice, 

And  he  calls  his  own  sheep  by  name  and  leads  them  out. 

4  When  he  has  put  out  aU  his  own,  he  goes  before  them;  and 

the  sheep  follow  him. 
Because  they  know  his  voice. 
6  A  stranger  they  will  never  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him, 

Because  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.'' 

6  Jesus  spoke  this  allegory  to  them,  but  they  did  not  understand  what  he 

7  was  saying  to  them.   Once  more  then  he  said  to  them,  "  Truly,  I  tell  you, 
truly, 

I  am  the  door  to  the  sheep. 

8  All  who  came  before  me  were  thieves  and  robbers. 
But  the  sheep  did  not  listen  to  them. 

9  I  am  the  door. 

If  anvone  enters  by  me,  he  shall  be  saved. 
And  ne  shall  go  in  and  go  out  and  find  pasture. 

10  The  thief  comes  only  to  steal  and  kill  and  destroy  : 
I  came  that  they  might  have  life,  and  have  it  amply. 

11  I  am  the  true  shepherd  : 

The  true  shepherd  lavs  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 

12  The  hired  servant,  who  is  no  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep 

are  not, 
Sees  the  wolf  coming  and  leaves  the  sheep  and  flees 
— ^And  the  wolf  snatches  and  scatters  them — 

13  Because  he  is  a  hired  servant,  and  cares  not  for  the  sheep. 

14  I  am  the  true  shepherd. 

And  I  know  my  own  and  my  own  know  me — 
16  Even  as  the  Father  knows  me  and  I  know  the  Father- - 

And  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep. 

16  And  other  sheep  have  I,  which  are  not  of  this  fold  : 

Those  I  must  also  bring. 
And  they  shall  listen  to  my  voice  ; 
And  there  shall  come  to  be  one  flock,  one  shepherd. 

17  For  this  my  Father  loves  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  in  order 

to  take  it  a^in. 

18  No  one  takes  it  away  from  me ;  I  lay  it  down  of  myself. 

I  have  a  right  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  a  right  to  take  it 
again. 
This  commandment  I  received  from  my  Father." 

19  Once  more  a  division  arose  among  the  Jews  on  account  of  these  words. 

20  And  many  of  them  said,  **  He  has  a  daemon,  and  is  mad  I    Why  listen 

21  to  him  ? "     Others  said,   "  These  are  not  the  sayings  of  one  who  is 
possessed  by  a  daemon.    Can  a  daemon  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  ?  " 

22  Now  the  festival  of  dedication  took  place  in  Jerusalem.     It  was 
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23, 24  winter,  and  Jesus  was  walking  in  the  temple,  in  Solomon's  portico.    So 
the  Jews  surrounded  him  and  kept  sayii^  to  him,  "  How  long  wilt  thou 

25  keep  us  in  suspense  ?  If  thou  art  the  Christ,  tell  us  frankly."  Jesus 
answered  them, 

"  I  told  you, 

Yet  you  believe  not. 
The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  these  bear  witness 
concerning  me ; 

26  But  you  believe  not,  because  you  are  not  of  my  sheep. 

27  My  sheep  listen  to  my  voice. 

And  I  know  them  and  they  follow  me : 

28  I  give  them  life  eternal,  and  never  shall  they  perish, 

And  no  one  shall  snatch  them  out  of  my  hand. 

29  My  Father  ^  who  has  given  me  them  is  greater  than  all. 

And  no  one  can  snatch  aught  out  of  tne  Father's  hand. 
30, 31  I  and  ^e  Father  are  one — "    The  Jews  again  took  up  stones  to 

32  stone  him.    Jesus  answered  them,  "  Many  good  works  have  I  shown  you 

33  from  the  Father.  For  which  of  these  works  would  you  stone  meV  The 
Jews  answered  him,  "  We  do  not  stone  thee  for  a  good  work,  but  for 

34  blasphemy ;  because  indeed,  man  as  thou  art,  thou  makest  thyself  out  to 
36  be  God."    Jesus  answered  them,  "  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  mid, 

36  *  You  a/re  gods '  ?  If  he  called  them  *  gods,'  to  whom  the  word  of  God 
came— and  the  scriptures  cannot  be  broken — do  you  say  of  him,  whom 
the  Father  consecrated  and  sent  into  the  world,  *Thou  blasphemest,' 
because  I  said, '  I  am  God's  Son '  ? 

37  If  I  am  not  doing  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not. 

38  But  if  I  am  doing  them,  believe  the  works,  even  should  you  believe 

me  not ; 
That  you  may  know  and  be  sure  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in 
the  Father." 

39  Once  more  then  they  sought  to  arrest  him  ;  but  he  escaped  from  their  hands. 

40  And  he  went  away  a^n  across  the  Jordan  to  the  place  where  John 

41  had  baptized  at  first,  and  there  he  remained.  And  many  came  to  him  ; 
and  they  said,  "  John  performed  no  sign,  but  all  that  John  ever  said  of 

42  this  man  was  true."    ^d  many  believed  on  him  there. 

11  1        Now  there  was  a  man  Lazarus  ill,  who  belonged  to  Bethany,  the 

2  village  of  Mary  and  her  sister    Martha.    (The  Mary  whose  brother 
Lazarus  was  ill,  was  the  Mary  who  anointed  the  Lord  with  perfume,  and 

3  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair.)    So  the  sisters  sent  to  him,  saying,  "  Lord, 

4  benold,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  ill."    But  on  hearing  it  Jesus  said,  "  This 
illness  is  not  to  death ;  it  is  for  the  honour  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  Gk)d 

5  may  be  magnified  thereby."   (Now  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister  and 

6  Lazarus.)    So  on  hearing  that  he  was  ill,  he  still  remained  for  two  days 

7  in  the  place  where  he  was ;  then,  after  that,  he  says  to  his  disciples,  "  Let 

8  us  go  once  more  into  Judaea."    The  disciples  say  to  1dm,  "  Rabbi,  the 
Jews  sought  but  recently  to  stone  thee!    And  art  thou  ^ing  thither 

9  again  ?  "    Jesus  answered,  "  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ? 

If  a  man  walks  in  the  day,  he  stumbles  not ; 
For  he  sees  the  light  of  this  world. 

10  But  if  a  man  walks  in  the  night,  he  stumbles  ; 

For  the  light  is  not  in  him." 

11  Thus  he  spoke.    And  after  that,  he  says  to  them,  "  Our  friend  Lazarus 

12  has  fallen  asleep ;  but  I  am  going  to  wake  him  from  sleep."    The 

1  Reading  U  iHttmif  .  .  .  fAuXtn. 
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disciples  therefore  said  to  him,  **  Lord,  if  he  has  fallen  asleep,  he  will 

13  recover.''    Now  Jesus  had  spoken  of  his  death,  but  the^  imamned  that  he 

14  was  speaking  of  taking  rest  in  sleep.    So  Jesus  then  said  to  them  frankly, 

15  '^  Lazarus  is  dead.    And  for  your  sakes  I  am  glad  I  was  not  there,  that 

16  you  may  believe.  But  let  us  go  to  him."  At  this,  Thomas  (that  is,  "the 
Twin  '^  said  to  his  fellow-disciples,  **  Let  us  go  too,  that  we  may  die  with 

17  him."  Now  when  Jesus  came,  he  found  that  he  had  been  four 

18  days  already  in  the  tomb.    (Now  Bethany  was  near  Jerusalem,  at  a 

19  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  ;  and  many  of  the  Jews  had  come  to  visit 

20  Martlia  and  Mary,  to  console  them  about  their  brother.)  So  on  hearing 
that  Jesus  was  coming,  Martha  went  and  met  him ;  but  Mary  sat  in  the 

21  house.    Martha  then  said  to  Jesus,  *'  Lord,  hadst  thou  been  here,  my 

22  brother  would  not  have  died.    And  even  now  I  know  that  God  will  give 

23  thee  whatever  thou  shalt  ask  of  God."    Jesus  says  to  her,  "Thy  brother 

24  shall  rise  again."    Martha  says  to  him,  "  I  know  he  shall  rise  again  in  the 

25  resurrection  at  the  last  day."  Jesus  said  to  her,  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life ; 

He  who  believes  on  me,  though  he  die,  shall  live : 

26  And  whoever  lives  and  believes  on  me  shall  never  die  at  alL 

27  Believest  thou  this  ?"  She  says  to  him,  "  Yes,  Lord.  I  do  believe  thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  he  *who  is  to  come  into  the  world.'" 

28  And  after  saying  this  she  went  off  and  called  her  sister  Mary,  saying 

29  to  her  secretly,  "  The  Teacher  is  here,  and  he  is  calling  thee."    On 

30  hearing  it  she  arose  quickly  and  went  to  him.  (Jesus  had  not  yet 
entered  the  village,  but  was  still  in  the  spot  where  Martha  met  him.) 

31  The  Jews  then,  who  were  with  her  in  the  house  consoling  her,  saw  that 
Mary  rose  up  quickly  and  went  out ;  and  they  followed  her,  as  tJiey 

32  imagined  that  sue  was  going  to  the  tomb  to  wail  there.  Now  when  Mary 
came  to  where  Jesus  was  and  saw  him,  she  fell  down  at  his  feet,  saying  to 
him,  "  Lord,  hadst  thou  been  here,  my  brother  would  not  have  died." 

33  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  her  wailing,  and  the  Jews  who  accompanied 

34  her  wailing,  he  groaned  in  his  spirit  and  was  in  distress ;  and  he  said, 

35  "  Where  have  you  laid  him?"  They  say  to  him, "  Come,  Sir,  and  see."  Jesus 
38, 37  wept.    So  the  Jews  b^n  to  say,  "  Behold,  how  he  loved  him  I "    But 

some  of  them  said,  "  Could  not  this  man,  who  opened  the  blind  man's 

38  eyes,  have  also  prevented  this  man  from  dying  ?"  Jesus  then,  groaning 
once  more  within  himself,  goes  to  the  tomb,    it  was  a  cave,  and  a  stone 

39  lay  against  it.  Jesus  says,  "  Remove  the  stone."  Martha,  the  dead  man's 
sister,  says  to  him,  "  Lord,  by  this  time  he  is  stinking;  for  he  has  been 

40  four  days  dead."    Jesus  says  to  her,  "  Did  I  not  tell  thee  that  if  thou 

41  woiddst  believe,  thou  shouldst  see  the  majestv  of  God  ?  "  So  they  removed 
the  stone.    And  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes  ana  said,  "  Father,  1  tnank  thee 

42  for  listening  to  me.  I  knew  indeed  that  thou  ever  listenest  to  me ;  but  I 
have  spoken  for  the  sake  of  the  crowd  which  is  standing  round,  that  they 

43  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me."    And  after  saying  this  he  exclaimei 

44  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lazarus,  Come  forth  ! "  Forth  came  the  dead  man, 
his  hands  and  feet  swathed  with  grave-bands,  and  his  face  tied  round 
with  a  napkin.    Jesus  says  to  them,  "  Loose  him  and  let  him  go." 

45  Many  of  the  Jews,  then,  who  had  come  to  visit  Mary,  and  who  saw  the 

46  deed  he  had  done,  believed  on  him  ;  but  some  of  them"  went  away  to  the 

47  Pharisees  and  told  them  what  Jesus  had  done.  So  the  high  priests 
and  the  Pharisees  gathered  a  Sanhedrin,and  said,  "What  are  we  to  do?  This 

48  man  is  performing  many  signs.  If  we  let  him  alone  like  this,  every  one 
will  believe  on  him  ;  and  the  Romans  will  come  and  take  away  both  our 
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49  land  and  our  nation."    But  one  of  them,  Eaiaphas,  who  was  high  priest  for 

50  ^t  jrear,  said  to  them,  '*  You  know  simply  nothing.  You  do  not  keep 
in  mind  that  it  is  for  your  advantage  that  one  man  should  die  for  the 

51  people,  instead  of  the  whole  nation  perishing/'  (Now  he  did  not  say  this 
of  himself ;  he  was  high  priest  for  that  year,  and  he  spoke  prophetically, 

53  inasmuch  as  Jesus  was  to  aie  for  the  nation,  and  not  merely  for  the  nation, 

53  but  also  for  the  gathering  of  Gbd's  scattered  children  into  one.)  So  from 
that  day  forwara  their  plan  was  to  put  him  to  death. 

54  Jesus  therefore  no  longer  walked  in  public  among  the  Jews,  but  went 
away  from  there  into  the  country  near  the  wilderness,  to  a  city  called 

55  Epliraim,  where  he  remained  with  the  disciples.  Now  when  thepassover 
of  the  Jews  was  near,  many  went  up  from  the  country  to  Jerusalem 

56  before  the  passover,  to  purify  themselves.  So  they  sought  for  Jesus,  and 
said  to  one  another  as  they  stood  in  the  temple,  '*  What  do  you  think  ? 

57  He  will  not  come  to  the  festival.*  The  high  priests  and  the  Pharisees 
had  issued  orders  that  if  any  person  knew  where  he  was,  he  was  to  give 
them  information,  so  that  they  might  arrest  him. 

12  1       Six  days  before  the  passover,  then,  Jesus  came  to  Bethany,  where 

2  Lazarus  stayed,  whom  Jesus  had  raised  from  the  dead.    So  they  made 
him  a  supper  there  ;  and  Martha  waited  upon  them,  while  Lazarus  was 

3  one  of  his  fellow-guests.    But  Mary  took  a  pound  of  expensive  pure 
nard  perfume,  and  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her 

4  hair.    And  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  the  perfume.    But  one 

5  of  his  disciples,  Judas  of  Eerioth,  who  was  to  betray  him,  says,  '*  Why 
was  not  this  perfume  sold  for  three  hundred  shillings  and  given  to  poor 

6  people  ?  "    (Now  he  said  this,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor,  but  because  he 
was  a  thief ;  and  because  he  pilfered  what  was  put  into  the  purse,  of 

7  which  he  had  charge.)    Then  said  Jesus,  **  Let  her  alone  ;  let  her  keep  it 

8  for  the  day  of  my  buriaL  For  you  have  the  poor  alwavs  beside  you,  but  you 

9  have  not  always  me.''  Now  the  common  folk  of  the  Jews  learned 
that  he  was  there  ;  and  they  came,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  but 

10  also  to  see  Lazarus  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.    So  the  hi^h 

11  priests'  plan  was  to  put  Lazarus  also  to  death,  since  it  was  owing  to  him 
that  many  of  the  Jews  went  and  believed  on  Jesus. 

12  On  the  next  day,  when  a  large  crowd,  who  had  come  to  the  festival, 

13  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem,  they  took  branches  of  the 
palms  and  went  out  to  meet  mm.    And  they  exclaimed, 

"  Hosanna  / 
Blessed  is  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
Even  the  king  of  Israel !" 

14  And  Jesus  came  across  a  young  ass  and  sat  on  it :  even  as  it  is  written, 

15  "  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Zion : 

Loy  thy  king  is  coming, 
Seated  on  an  as^s  colt ! " 

16  (His  disciples  did  not  understand  these  things  at  first ;  but  when 
Jesus  was  exalted,  then  they  remembered  that  these  things  had  been 

17  written  of  him,  and  that  they  had  acted  thus  to  him.)  Now  witness  was 
borne  by  the  crowd  that  was  with  him  when  he  called  Lazarus  out  of  the 

18  tomb  and  raised  him  from  the  dead.  This  indeed  was  the  reason  whv  the 
crowd  went  and  met  him,  because  they  heard  that  he  had  performed  this 

19  sign.  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  to  each  other,  "  You  are  helpless,  you 
see.    Behold,  the  world  has  gone  after  him  I " 

20  Now  there  were  some  Greeks  amon^  those  who  came  up  to  worship  at 

21  the  festivaL    So  these  men  came  to  Philip  (who  belonged  to  Bethsaida  of 
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22  Galilee)  and  asked  him,  saying,  "  Sir,  we  want  to  see  Jesus.*'    PMlip  comes 

23  and  tells  Andrew;  Andrew  accompanies  Philip,  and  they  tell  Jesus.   And 
Jesus  answers  them,  saying,  "  The  hour  has  come  for  the  Son  of  man  to 

24  be  exalted.    Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly, 

Unless  the  grain  of  wheat  falls  into  the  earth  and  dies,  it  remains 
by  itsefi  alone : 
But  if  it  dies,  it  bears  plentiful  fruit. 
S{5  He  who  loves  his  life,  loses  it : 

And  he  who  hates  his  life  in  this  world,  shall  preserve  it  to  life 
eternal. 

26  If  anyone  serves  me,  let  him  follow  me  : 

And  where  I  am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  be. 
If  anyone  serves  me, 
Him  will  the  Father  honour. 

27  Now  %8  my  soul  in  distress ;  and  what  am  I  to  say  ? 

*  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour '  ? 
Nay,  it  was  for  this  that  I  came  to  this  hour. — 

28  Father,  magnify  thy  name ! ' 

At  this  a  voice  came  out  of  the  sky,  "  I  have  magnified  it,  and  I  will 

29  ma^piify  it  again."    The  crowd  then,  who  stood  by  and  heard  it,  said  there 

30  had  been  thunder ;  others  said,  "  An  angel  has  spoken  to  him.''    Jesus 
answered  and  said,  "  Not  for  my  sake  has  this  voice  come,  but  for  yours. 

31  Now  is  this  world  condemned, 

Now  shall  the  ruler  of  this  world  be  cast  out. 

32  Yet  I,  when  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 

Will  draw  to  myself  all  men," 

33, 34  (In  saying  this,  he  incUcated  the  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.)    The 

crowd  then  answered  him,  '*We  have  learned  from  the  law  that  the 

Christ  abides  for  ever.    How  is  it  then  that  thou  sayest,  *  The  Son  of  man 

35  must  be  lifted  up '  ?   Who  is  this  *  Son  of  man'  ? "    So  Jesus  said  to  them, 

"  For  a  little  while  yet  the  li^ht  is  among  you  ; 

Walk  while  you  have  the  light,  that  darkness  overtake  you  not. 
He  who  walks  in  the  darkness  knows  not  where  he  is  ffoing ; 
36a  While  you  have  the  light,  believe  on  the  light,  that  you  may 

become  sons  of  light.'' 

44  And  Jesus  cried  and  said, 

**  He  who  believes  on  me. 
Believes  not  so  much  on  me  as  on  him  who  sent  me  : 

45  And  he  who  sees  me, 

Sees  him  who  sent  me. 

46  I  have  come  into  the  world  as  a  light. 

That  whoever  believes  on  me  may  not  remain  in  the  darkness. 

47  Yet  if  anyone  hears  my  sayings  and  observes  them  not,  I  do  not 

judge  him : 
For  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world. 

48  He  who  rejects  me  and  accepts  not  my  sayings  has  one  to  judge 

him  : 
Tlie  word  I  have  spoken,  that  shall  judge  him  on  the  last  day. 

49  For  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself, 

But  the  Father  who  sent  me  has  himself  commanded  me  what 
to  say  and  what  to  speak  ; 

50  And  I  know  his  commandment  is  life  eternal. 

In  my  speaking,  then,  I  speak  even  as  the  Father  has  told  me," 
366       After   saying   this,   Jesus   departed   and   hid  himself  from   them. 
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37  But  for  all  the  signs  he  had  performed  before  them,  they  would  not 

38  believe  on  bim  ;  that  the  word  might  be  fulfilled  which  Isaiah  the 
prophet  spoke, 

Lordy  who  Juts  had  faith  in  our  message  f 
And  to  whom  has  the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  disclosed  f 

39  This  was  the  reason  why  they  could  not  believe ;  because  Isaiah  had 
again  said, 

40  He  has  blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearty 

That  they  might  not  see  with  their  eyesy  nor  understand  with  their  hearty 
amd  twmy 
For  me  to  cwre  them, 

41  Isaiah  spoke  thus  because  he  saw  his  majesty;  indeed  he  spoke  of  him. 

42  All  the  same,  however,  many  even  of  the  rulers  believed  on  nim  ;  but  on 
account  of  the  Phansees  they  would  not  confess  him,  in  case  of  being  ex- 

43  communicated  from  the  synagogue.  For  they  loved  the  praise  of  men 
more  than  the  praise  of  God. 

18  1  Now  before  the  festival  of  the  passover  Jesus  was  aware  that  the  hour 
had  come  for  him  to  depart  out  of  this  world  to  the  Father ;  he  had 
loved  his  own  who  were  in  the  world,  and  he  loved  them  to  the  end. 

2  And  at  supper-time — after  the  devil  had  already  put  it  into  the  heart  of 

3  Judas  Iskariot,  son  of  Simon,  to  betray  him — as  ne  knew  that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  his  hand,  and  that  he  had  come  out  from  God  and 

4  was  going  to  God,  he  rises  from  supper  and  lays  his  garments  aside. 

5  Then  he  took  a  towel  and  eirded  himself.    Next,  he  pours  water  into  the 
basin,  and  started  to  wasn  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with 

6  the  towel  which  he  was  girded  with.    So  he  comes  to  Simon  Peter. 

7  "  Lord,"  says  he  to  him,  **  thou  wash  my  feet ! "    Jesus  answered  and 
said  to  him,  "  What  I  am  doing  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  afterwards 

8  thou  shaJt  understand."    Peter  says  to  him,  *'  Never  shalt  thou  wash  my 
feet."    Jesus  answered  him,  **  Unless  I  wash  thee,   thou  hast  no  part 

9  in  me."    Simon  Peter  says  to  him,  "  Lord,  not  only  my  feet  but  my  head 

10  and  hands  as  well ! "    Jesus  says  to  him, 

'*  He  who  is  bathed  does  not  need  to  be  washed,^  but  is  wholly  clean. 
And  you  are  clean — but  not  all." 

11  (For  he  knew  his  betrayer;  that  was  why  he  said,  "You  are  not  all 

12  clean.")  So  when  he  had  washed  their  feet  and  resumed  his 
garments  and  reclined  again,  he  said  to  them,  "  Do  you  know  what  I 
have  done  to  vou  ? 

13  You  call  me  *  Teacher '  and  *  Lord,* 

And  you  say  rightly  :  for  so  I  am. 

14  If  I,  the  Lord  ana  Teacher,  then,  have  washed  your  feet, 

You  also  are  bound  to  wash  the  feet  of  one  another. 

15  For  I  have  given  you  an  example. 

That  you  also  should  do  even  as  I  have  done  to  you. 

16  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly, 

*  A  slave  is  not  greater  than  his  owner. 

Nor  is  a  messenger  greater  than  he  who  sent  him. 
17,  18  Since  you  know  this,  happy  are  you  if  you  do  it.    (I  am  not  speaking 
of  you  all :  I  know  wliom  I  have  chosen— but  all  has  happened  that 
the  scripture  may  be  fulfilled,  He  who  eats  my  bread,  has  liftea  up  his  heel 

19  against  me.    In  future  I  tell  you  before  it  comes  to  pass ;  that  when 

20  it  does  come  to  pass,  you  may  believe  it  is  I.)    Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly, 

*  Omitting  [[•<  f*^  rt^  -r^iaf]]. 
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He  who  accepts  wbomaover  I  send,  accepts  me ; 
And  be  who  accepts  me,  accepts  him  whom  I  sent." 

21  On  saying  this  Jesus  became  distressed  in  his  spirit,  and  be  testified  and 

22  said,  "  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly,  one  of  you  shall  betray  me."   The  disciples 

23  looked  at  one  another,  puzzled  to  know  whom  be  meant.    One  of  bis 

24  disciples,  whom  Jesus  loved,  was  reclining  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus.    So 
Simon  Peter  nods  to  him  and  says  to  him, "  Tell  us  who  it  is  that  he  means." 

25  He  leant  back,  as  he  was,  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  and  says  to  him,  '*  Lord, 

26  who  is  it?"    Jesus  then  answers,  "It  is  he  for  whom  I  shall  dip  the 
morsel,  and  to  whom  I  shall  give  it."    So  after  dipping  the  morsel,  he  takes 

27  and  gives  it  to  Judas,  son  of  Simon  of  Kerioth.    Thereupon,  after  the 
morsel,  Satan  entered  him.    Jesus  then  says  to  him,  "  What  thou  doest, 

28  do  quickly."    (Now  none  of  the  guests  knew  why  be  said  this  to  him. 

29  Some  imagined,  because  Judas  held  the  purse,  that  Jesus  told  him,  "  Buy 
what  we  require  for  the  festival,"  or  bade  him  give  something  to  the  poor.) 

30  He  took  tJie  morsel  therefore,  and  immediately  went  out.    And  it  was 
31a  night.  So  when  he  had  gone  out,  Jesus  says, 

15  1  "  I  am  the  real  vine,  and  mv  Father  is  the  vine-dresser  ; 

2  Every  branch  in  me  tnat  bears  not  fruit,  he  takes  it  away. 

And  every  branch  that  does  bear  fruit  he  prunes,  that  it  may  bear 
more  fruit. 

3  — You  are  pruned  clean  already,  by  the  word  that  I  have 

spoken  to  you. 

4  Remain  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 

As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  by  itself,  unless  it  remains  in 
the  vine ; 
No  more  can  you,  unless  you  remain  in  me. 

5  I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches. 

He  who  remains  in  me— and  I  in  him — be  bears  plentiful  fruit : 
For  apart  from  me  you  can  do  nothing. 

6  If  anyone  remains  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  out  like  a  branch  and  withers : 

And   they  gather   them  and  throw  them  into  the  fire,   and 
they  are  burned, 

7  If  you  remain  in  me,  and  my  words  remain  in  you. 

Ask  whatever  you  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  for  you. 

8  Herein  is  my  Father  exalted. 

That  you  bear  plentiful  fruit  and  thus  show  yourselves  disciples 
of  mine. 

9  As  the  Father  has  loved  me,  I  also  have  loved  you : 

Remain  in  my  love. 

10  If  vou  keep  my  commandments, 

Vou  shall  remain  in  my  love : 
As  I  have  kept  the  ^  Father's  commandments. 
And  remain  in  his  love. 

11  (These  things  I  have  spoken  to  you,  that  my  joy  may  be  in  you. 

And  that  your  joy  may  be  complete.) 

12  This  is  my  commandment. 

That  you  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you. 

13  No  one  has  greater  love  than  this, 

That  one  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends : 

14  You  are  my  friends. 

If  you  do  what  I  command  you. 

15  I  call  you  *  slaves'  no  longer, 

1  OmittlDg  [[Afr^i']]. 
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For  the  slave  knows  not  what  his  owner  is  doing: 
I  have  called  you  *  friends,' 
For  all  that  I  have  been  taught  by  my  Father,  I  have  made 
known  to  you. 

16  You  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you, 

And  appointed  you  to  go  and  bear  fruit,  and  your  fruit  to  remain ; 
That  tSie  Father  may  give  you  whatever  you  shall  ask  from  him 
in  my  name. 

17  This  I  command  you, 

That  you  love  one  another. 

18  If  the  world  hates  you, 

Know  that  it  has  hated  me  first.^ 

19  Were  you  of  the  world, 

The  world  would  love  what  was  its  own ; 
But  because  you  are  not  of  the  world 
(Nay,  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the  world). 

For  this  the  world  hates  you. 

20  Remember  the  word  that  1  said  to  you, 

*  A  slave  is  not  greater  than  his  owner  * : 
If  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  also  persecute  you  ; 
If  they  have  kept  my  word,  they  will  keep  yours  also. 

21  But  aU  this  they  will  do  to  you  on  account  of  my  name, 

For  they  know  not  him  who  sent  me. 

22  Had  I  not  come  and  spoken  to  them,  they  had  not  had  sin  : 

23  But  now  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin.    He  who  hates  me, 

hates  my  Father  also. 

24  Had  I  not   performed   among   them   the  works  which  none  else 

penormed,  they  had  not  had  sin  : 
But  now  they  have  seen,  and  they  have  hated,  both  me  and  my  Father. 

25  Yea,  they  do  so  that  the  word  written  in  their  law  may  be  fulfilled, 

They  hated  me  witiumt  a  cause, 

26  When  the  advocate  comes,  whom  I  shall  send  you  from  the  Father, 
The  Spirit  of  truth  which  issues  from  the  Father, 

He  shall  bear  witness  concerning  me  : 

27  Moreover,  do  you  bear  witness  also. 

Because  you  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning. 
16  1  I  have  spoken  of  these  things  to  you,  that  you  may  not  be  made 

to  stumble. 

2  They  shall  have  you  excommunicated  from  the  synagogue : 
Yea,  an  hour  is  coming  when  every  one  who  kills  you  shiul  imagine 

he  is  offering  a  sacrifice — a  service  to  Qod. 

3  And  these  things  they  will  do. 

Because  they  have  known  neither  the  Father  nor  me. 

4  But  I  have  spoken  of  these  things  to  you,  that  when  the  hour  for 

them  comes,  you  may  remember  that  I  told  you  of  them. 
I  did  not  tell  you  these  things  at  the  beginning ;  because  I  was 
with  you. 

5  But  I  am  going  now  to  him  who  sent  me ;  yet  none  of  you  asks 

me,  *  Where  art  thou  going  ?  * 

6  Nay,  because  I  have  spoken  of  these  things  to  you,  sorrow  has  filled 

your  heart 

7  Yet  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  :  it  is  for  your  advantage  that  I  go 

away. 

>  OniittiDg  if*£f. 
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For  if  I  go  not  awav,  the  advocate  will  not  come  to  you ; 
But  if  I  go,  I  shall  send  him  to  you. 

8  And  when  he  comes,  he  will  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 

uprightness,  and  of  condemnation ; 

9  Of  sin,  hecause  they  believe  not  on  me : 

10  Of  uprightness,  because  I  go  to  the  Father  and  you  no  longer 

see  me: 

11  Of  condemnation,  because   the  ruler  of  this  world  has  been 

condemned. 

12  I  have  many  things  to  tell  you  still ; 

But  you  cannot  bear  them  at  this  moment. 

13  Yet  when  he  comes,  the  Spirit  of  truth, 

He  shall  guide  you  into  all  the  truth  ; 
For  he  shall  not  speak  from  himself, 
But  he  shall  speak  all  that  he  hears. 
And  he  shall  aisclose  to  you  all  that  is  coming. 

14  He  shall  exalt  me. 

For  he  shall  take  of  what  is  mine  and  disclose  it  to  you. 

15  All  that  the  Father  has  is  mine :  - 

Hence  I  said,  he  takes  of  what  is  mine  and  shall  disclose  it  to 
you. 

16  A  little  while,  and  you  shall  see  me  no  longer ; 

And  again  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see  me." 

17  Some  of  his  disciples  then  said  to  one  another,  "What  is  this  he 
is  saying  to  us  1 — *  A  little  while,  and  you  shall  not  see  me ;  and  again  a 
little  while,  and  you  shall  see  me,'  and  '  because  I  go  to  the  Father '  1 " 

18  They  kept  saying  then,  "  What  is  this  '  little  while '  of  which  he  speaks  ? 

19  We  do  not  understand  what  he  is  saying."  Jesus  understood  that  they 
wished  to  question  him ;  so  he  said  to  them,  "  Is  this  why  you  are 
inquiring  one  with  another,  because  I  said, 

'  A  little  while,  and  you  shall  not  see  me, 
And  again  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see  me '  ? 

20  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly, 

You  shall  wail  and  lament  while  the  world  shall  rejoice : 
Sorrowful  shall  you  be,  out  your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy. 

21  When  a  woman  is  in  travail  she  has  sorrow,  for  her  hour  has 

come; 
But  when  the  child  is  bom,  she  remembers  the  distress  no 
lon£[er, 
In  her  ioy  that  a  human  being  is  bom  into  the  world. 

22  So  then  with  you ;  now,  you  have  sorrow, 

But  I  will  see  you  again  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 
And  no  one  shall  take  your  joy  away  from  you. 

23  And  on  that  day  you  shall  not  question  me  at  alL 

Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly,  if  you  shall  ask  anything  from  the  Father,  he 
will  give  you  it  in  my  name. 

24  Up  till  now  you  have  asked  nothing  in  m^  name  ; 

Aflk  and  you  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  complete. 

25  (I  have  spoken  to  you  of  these  things  in  figures. 

The  hour  is  coming,  when  I  shall  no  longer  speak  to  you  in  figures, 
But  bring  you  word  of  the  Father  openly.) 

26  On  that  day  you  shall  ask  in  my  name  : 

And  I  do  not  say  to  you  that  I  will  ask  the  Father  for  you, 

27  For  the  Father  loves  you  himself. 
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Becanse  yoa  have  loved  me  and  believed  that  I  came  out  from 
the  Father. 

28  I  came  out  from  the  Father,  and  I  have  come  into  the  world  : 

Again,  I  am  leaving  the  world  and  going  to  the  Father." 

29  His  disciples  say, 

"  Behold,  now  thou  art  talking  openly  and  speaking  no  figure. 

30  Now  we  know  that  thou  knowest  all  and  requirest  no  one  to 

question  thee ; 
Hereby  we  believe  thou  camest  out  from  Gofl.'* 
31,  32  Jesus  answered  them,  "  You  now  believe  ?    Lo,  the  hour  is  coming  (and 
has  come)  for  vou  to  be  scattered,  each  to  his  home,  leaving  me  alone. 
Yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me. 
33  I  have  spoken  of  these  things  to  you  that  in  me  you  may  have 

peace: 
In  the  world  you  shall  have  distress ;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
conquered  the  world. 
18  315  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  exalted, 

And  in  him  Gkxl  is  exalted  1 

32  Yea,  God  shall  exalt  him  in  himself, 

Ajid  shall  exalt  him  immediately. 

33  Little  children,  only  for  a  little  while  I  shall  be  with  you  now. 

You  shall  seek  me ;  but  as  I  said  to  the  Jews,  so  now  I  say  to  you, 
*  Where  I  go,  you  cannot  come.* 

34  I  give  you  a  new  commandment,  to  love  one  another. 

Even  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  you  also  love  one  another. 

35  Herein  all  men  shall  recocnise  that  you  are  my  disciples, 

If  you  have  love  £)r  one  another." 

36  Simon  Peter  says  to  him, "  Lord,  where  art  thou  going  1 "    Jesus  answered, 

"  Where  I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  me  now  ; 
But  thou  shalt  follow  me  afterwards." 

37  Peter  says  to  him,  "  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee  at  this  moment  ?    I 

38  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thee."  Jesus  replies,  "  Lay  down  thy  life  for 
me  1  Truly,  I  tell  thee,  truly,  the  cock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou  hast  three 
times  disowned  me." 

14  1  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  : 

Believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me. 

2  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  abodes  ; 

Were  it  not  so,  would  I  have  told  you  that  *  I  go  to  prepare  you 
a  place '  ? 

3  And  when  I  go  and  prepare  you  a  place, 

I  am  coming  again  and  I  will  welcome  you  to  my  home. 
That  where  I  am,  you  may  be  also. 

4  And  you  know  the  way  to  where  I  am  going — " 

5  Thomas  says  to  him,  "  Lord,  we  do  not  know  where  thou  goest ;  how 

6  then  are  we  to  know  the  way  1 "    Jesus  says  to  him, 

"  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life  ; 
No  one  comes  to  the  Father  except  through  me. 

7  Had  you  known  me,  you  would  have  known  my  Father  also  : 

Henceforward  you  Imow  him  and  have  seen  him." 

8  Philip  says  to  him,  "Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  we  are  satisfied." 

9  Jesus  says  to  him,  '*  Have  I  been  all  this  time  with  you,  and  dost  thou  not 
know  me,  Philip  ?  He  who  has  seen  me,  has  seen  the  Father.  How  is  it 
that  thou  say  est, '  Show  us  the  Father '  ? 
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10  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  1 

The  words  that  I  speak  to  you,  I  speak  not  from  myself ; 
The  Father  who  abides  in  me  performs  his  works. 

11  Believe  me,  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me : 

Or  else  believe  me  on  account  of  the  works  themselves. 

12  Truly,  I  tell  you,  truly, 

He  who  believes  on  me,  he  also  shall  perform  the  works  that  I  do : 
And  greater  works  than  these  shall  he  perform,  because  I  am  going 
to  the  Father. 

13  And  whatever  you  shall  ask  for  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it ; 

That  the  Father  may  be  exalted  in  the  Son. 

14  If  you  shall  ask  ^  for  anvthing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 
1»5  If  you  love  m%  you  will  keep  my  commandments. 

16  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give    you  another 

17  advocate  to  be  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  : — 
Which  the  world  cannot  receive,  for  the  world  neither  sees  it  nor 

knows  it ; 
But  you  know  it,  because  it  remains  with  you  and  is  in  you. 

18  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans ;  I  am  coming  to  you. 

19  A  little  while  yet,  and  the  world  no  longer  sees  me  ; 
But  you  shall  see  me,  since  I  live  and  since  you  shall  live. 

20  On  that  day  you  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you 

in  me,  and  I  in  you. 

21  He  who  holds  fast  my  commandments  and  keeps  them. 

He  it  is  who  loves  me : 
And  he  who  loves  me  shall  be  loved  by  my  Father, 
And  I  will  love  him  and  will  appear  to  him." 

22  Judas  (not  the  Iskariot)  says  to  him,  "  Lord,  why  is  it  that  thou  art  to 

23  appear  to  us,  and  not  to  the  world  ?  **    Jesus  answered  and  said  to  him. 

If  a  man  loves  me,  he  will  keep  my  word  ; 
And  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  to  him  and 
make  our  abode  with  him. 

24  He  who  loves  me  not,  keeps  not  my  words  : 

And  the  word  you  are  taught  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  who 
sent  me. 

25  I  have  spoken  of  these  things  to  ^ou,  while  I  remain  with  you. 

26  But  the  advocate,  the  holy  Spint  which  the  Father  will  send  in  my 

name. 
He  shall  teach  you  all  things  and  remind  you  of  all  that  I  have 
told  you. 

27  Peace  I  leave  to  vou,  my  peace  I  give  to  you  : 
Not  as  the  worlci  gives,  give  I  to  you. 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  or  timid. 

28  Tou  heard  me  say  to  you,  '  I  am  going  away,  and  I  am  coming  to 
vou.'    If  you  loved  me,  you  would  have  rejoiced  that  I  am  going  to  the 

29  ^Father ;  for  the  Father  is  greater  than  I.  And  now  I  have  told  you 
before  it  comes  to  pass ;  so  that  when  it  does  come  to  pass  you  may 

30  believe.    I  will  no  longer  talk  much  with  you,  for  the  ruler  of  the 

31  world  is  coming.  In  me  indeed  he  can  claim  nothin£^ ;  but  all  this 
happens  that  the  world  may  know  that  I  love  the  Father,  and  that  I 
act  even  as  the  Father  gave  me  commandment.  Rise,  let  us  be  going 
hence." 

17  1       Thus  Jesus  spoke ;  then,  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said, 

1  Omitting  n/aj. 
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<'  Father,  the  hour  has  come. 
Exalt  thy  Son, 
That  the  Son  may  exalt  thee : 

2  Since  thou  savest  him  authority  over  all  flesh, 

That  he  snould  give  to  them  life  eternal — 
Even  to  all  whom  thou  hast  given  him. 

3  [And  this  is  life  eternal : 

That  they  should  know  thee,  the  only  real  Qod, 
And  him  whom  thou  hast  sent,  even  Jesus  Christ.] 

4  I  have  exalted  thee  on  earth, 

By  accomplishing  the  work  thou  hast  ffiven  me  to  do  : 

5  And  now,  Father,  exalt  thou  me  beside  tnyself. 

With  the  majesty  I  had  beside  thee  ere  the  world  began. 

6  I  have  disclosed  thy  name  to  the  men  whom  thou  gavest  me  out  of 

the  world 
(Thine  thev  were,  and  thou  gavest  me  them), 
And  they  have  kept  thy  wonl. 

7  They  know  now  that  all  thou  hast  given  me  is  from  thee ; 

8  For  I  have  given  them  the  words  thou  gavest  me. 

And  they  have  accepted  them  ; 
And  they  really  know  that  I  came  out  from  thee. 
And  have  believed  that  thou  hast  sent  me. 

9  I  pray  for  them  : 

Vot  for  the  world  I  pray,  but  for  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me. 
For  they  are  thine 

10  (And  all  mine  is  thine,  and  thine  is  mine). 

And  I  am  exalted  in  them. 

11  No  longer  am  I  to  be  in  the  world — 

Yet  these  are  to  be  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee. 
Holv  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given  me. 
That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one. 

12  While  I  was  with  them,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast 

given  me ; 
Yea,  I  guarded  them,  nor  did  one  of  them  perish — 
Except  the  son  of  perdition,  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled. 

13  But  now  I  come  to  thee. 

And  I  speak  thus  in  the  world, 
That  m  themselves  they  may  have  my  joy  complete. 

14  I  have  given  them  thy  word  ; 

And  the  world  hated  them. 
For  they  are  not  of  the  world. 
Even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world. 

15  I  pray  not  that  thou  wouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world, 

^ut  that  thou  wouldst  keep  them  from  the  evil  one. 

16  They  are  not  of  the  world. 

Even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world. 

17  Consecrate  them  by  the  truth : 
Thy  word  is  truth. 

18  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world. 

So  have  I  sent  them  into  the  world. 

19  And  on  their  behalf  I  consecrate  myself. 
That  they  also  may  be  consecrated  in  truth. 

20  I  pray  not  for  these  alone. 

But  also  for  those  who  through  their  word  believe  in  me, 
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21  That  they  mav  all  be  one  : 

Even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee, 
That  they  may  also  be  in  us — 
That  the  world  inay  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me. 

22  Yea,  the  majesty  thou  hast  given  me,  I  have  given  them ; 

That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one, 

23  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me, 

That  they  may  be  perfected  in  one — 
That  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me. 
And  hast  loved  them  even  as  thou  hast  loved  me. 

24  Father,  I  would  that  they — thy  gift  to  me — may  be  with  me  where 

I  am. 
To  see  my  majesty  which  thou  hast  given  me ; 
For  thou  hast  loved  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
26  Just  Father  I  while  the  world  knows  thee  not,  I  know  thee, 

And  these  know  that  thou  hast  sent  me ; 
26  And  I  have  made  known  and  will  make  known  thy  name  to  them, 

That  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved  me  may  be  in  them. 
And  I  in  them." 

18  1       On  sayinc  this,  Jesus  went  out  with  his  disciples  across  the  ravine  of 
Kedron  to  where  there  was  a  garden,  which  he  and  his  disciples  entered. 

2  Now  Judas  his  betrayer  was  also  acquainted  with  the  place ;  for  Jesus 

3  and  his  disciples  had  often  met  together  there.    So,  after  getting  the  cohort 
and  officers  irom  the  high  priests  and  the  Pharisees,  Judas  comes  there 

4  with  lanterns  and  torches  and  weapons.    Thereupon,  aware  of  all  that 
was  coming  upon  bim,  Jesus  went  out ;  and  he  says  to  them,  "  Whom  do 

5  you  seek  ? "     They  answered  him,  "  Jesus  the  Nazarene."    He  says  to 
them,  "  I  am  he."   (Now  Judas  his  betrayer  was  also  standing  along  with 

6  them.)    So  when  he  said  to  them,  "  I  am  he,"  they  drew  back  and  fell  to 

7  the  ground.    Once  more  then  he  questioned  them,  "  Whom  do  you  seek  1 " 

8  They  said,  "Jesus  the  Nazarene."  Jesus  replied,  *'I  told  you  that  I  am  he. 

9  If  then  it  is  I  whom  you  are  seeking,  let  these  men  go"  (that  the  word  which 
he  had  spoken  might  be  fulfilled,  "  Of  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  I 

10  did  not  lose  one  ").  At  this,  Simon  Peter,  who  wore  a  sword,  drew  it  and 
struck  the  slave  of  the  high  priest,  cutting  off  his  right  ear.    (The  slave's 

1 1  name  was  Malchus).  Jesus  then  said  to  Peter,  "  Put  the  sword  into  the 
sheath.    Shall  I  not  drink  the  cup  which  the  Father  has  given  me  1 " 

12  So  the  cohort  and  the  tribune  and  the  officers  of  the  Jews  arrested  Jesus 

13  and  bound  him,  and  led  him  first  to  Annas ;  he  was  the  father-in-law  of 

14  Eaiaphas,  who  was  high  priest  for  that  year.  (It  was  Kaiaphas  who  had 
counselled  the  Jews  that  it  was  for  their  advantage  that  one  man  should 

19  die  for  the  people.)  The  high  priest  therefore  questioned  Jesus 

20  about  his  disciples  and  about  his  teacning.  Jesus  answered  him,  "  I  have 
spoken  openly  to  the  world :  I  have  taught  always  in  synagogue  and 
temple,  wnere  all  the  Jews  gather,  nor  have  I  spoken  of  anything  in  secret. 

21  Why  question  me  ?   Question  those  who  have  heard  me,  upon  what  I  said 

22  to  them.  Look,  these  men  know  what  I  said  I "  Now  when  he  said  this, 
one  of  the  officers  who  was  standing  by  gave  Jesus  a  blow,  saying, 

23  "  Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  so  ? "  Jesus  answered  him,  "  If  I  have 
spoken  wrongly,  give  evidence  of  the  wrong ;  but  if  rightly,  why  beat 

24  me  ? "    So  Annas  sent  him  bound  to  Eaiaphaa  the  high  priest. 

16  Now  Simon  Peter  along  with  another  disciple  followed  Jesus.  That 
disciple  was  known  to  the  high  priest ;  so  he  entered  the  high  priest's 
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16  palace  alon^  with  Jesiis,  while  Peter  stood  outside  at  the  door.  Thereupon 
the  other  disciple  (who  was  known  to  the  high  priest)  went  out,  and  after 

17  speaking  to  the  woman  who  kept  the  door,  brought  Peter  in.  The  maid- 
servant therefore  who  kept  the  door  says  to  Peter,  "  But  art  not  thou  one 

18  of  this  man's  disciples  also  ?"  He  says,  **  No."  Now  the  slaves  and  the 
officers  were  standing  at  a  fire  of  coals  which  they  had  made,  because  it 

25  was  cold.  And  Peter  also  stood  beside  them  and  warmed  himself.  So  they 
said  to  him,  '*  But  art  not  thou  one  of  his  disciples  also  ?  "    He.  denied  it 

26  and  said,  "  No."  Says  one  of  the  slaves  of  the  high  priest  (who  was  a 
kinsman  of  the  man  whose  ear  Peter  had  cut  ofif),  ''  Did  I  not  see  thee 

27  myself  alon^  with  him  in  the  garden?''  At  this  Peter  denied  it  again. 
And  immediately  the  cock  crowed. 

28  They  led  Jesus  then  from  the  house  of  Eaiaphas  into  the  praetorium. 
Now  it  was  early,  and  they  did  not  enter  the  praetorium  themselves, in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  eat  the  paschal  Iamb  instead  of  being  polluted. 

29  So  Pilate  went  out  to  them  and  says,  "  What  charge  do  you  bnng  against 

30  this  man  ? "    They  answered  and  said,  "  Were  this  man  not  a  wrongdoer, 

31  we  would  not  have  delivered  him  up  to  thee."  Pilate  then  said  to  them, 
"  Take  him  yourselves  and  judge  him  by  your  law."    The  Jews  said  to 

32  him,  "  We  have  no  right  to  put  anvone  to  death  "  (that  the  word  which 
Jesus  had  spoken  mignt  be  liilfillea,  when  he  indicated  the  kind  of  death 

33  he  was  to  die).  Pilate  then  entered  the  praetorium  once  more,  and 

34  calling  Jesus  he  said  to  him, ''  Art  thou  the  kmg  of  the  Jews  ? "  J  esus 
replied,  '^Sayest  thou  this  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  thee  about  me  ?" 

35  Pilate  answered,  *'  Am  I  a  Jew  ?    Thy  nation  and  the  high  priests  have 

36  delivered  thee  to  me.  What  hast  thou  done?"  Jesus  answered,  "My 
reign  is  not  of  this  world.  Were  my  reign  of  this  world,  my  officers 
would  have  fought  to  prevent  me  from  being  delivered  to  the  Jews.    But, 

37  as  it  is,  my  realm  is  not  from  hence."  Pilate  then  said  to  him,  "  So  thou 
art  a  king  I "  Jesus  replied,  "  Certainly,  I  am  a  king.  For  this  have  I 
been  bom  and  for  this  have  I  come  into  the  world,  to  bear  witness  to  the 

38  truth.  Everyone  who  is  of  the  truth  hears  my  voice."  Pilate  says  to 
him,  "  Truth  I  what  is  truth  ? "  And  after  saying  this  he  went 
out  once  more  to  the  Jews  and  says  to  them,  "I  cannot  discover  any 

39  crime  in  him.  But  you  have  a  custom  that  at  the  passover  I  should 
release  one  man  for  you.    Is  it  your  will  then  that  I  release  for  you  the 

40  king  of  the  Jews  ? "  At  this  they  cried  out  again,  "  Not  this  man,  but 
Bar-Abbas!"    Now  Bar- Abbas  was  a  robber. 

191,2       Now  after  that  Pilate  took  and  scourged  Jesus.    And  the  soldiers 
plaited  a  wreath  out  of  some  thorns  and  put  it  on  his  head ;  they  also 

3  arrayed  him  in  a  purple  robe,  and  kept  going  up  to  him  and  saying, 

4  "  Hail,  king  of  the  Jews  I "  giving  him  blows.  And  Pilate 
once  more  went  outside  and  says  to  them,  "  Look,  I  am  bringing  him  out 

5  to  you,  to  let  you  know  that  I  cannot  discover  any  crime  in  him  I "  So 
Jesus  came  out,  wearing  the  wreath  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe.    And 

6  Pilate  says  to  them,  "  Here  is  the  man ! "  So,  on  seeing  him,  the  high 
priests  and  attendants  clamoured,  "Crucify  him  1  crucify  him  !"  Pilate 
says  to  them,  "  Take  him  yourselves  and  crucify  him.    As  for  me,  I 

7  cannot  discover  any  crime  in  him."  The  Jews  answered  him,  "  We  have 
a  law,  and  by  the  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made  himself  out  to  be 

8  God's  son."    So  when  Pilate  heard  this  saying,  he  was  still  more  afraid  ; 

9  and  acain  he  entered  the  praetorium  and  says  to  Jesus,  "  Whence  art 
10  thou  1"    But  Jesus  made  no  reply  to  him.    Pilate  then  says  to  him, 

"  Thou  wilt  not  speak  to  me  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  power  to  release 

34 
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11  thee  and  power  to  crucify  thee?"  Jeeus  answered  him,  "Thou  wouldst 
have  no  power  at  all  over  me,  had  it  not  been  given  thee  from  above ; 

12  therefore  he  has  the  greater  sin  who  delivered  me  to  thee."  Upon  this 
Pilate  sought  to  release  him ;  but  the  Jews  kept  clamouring,  *^  If  thou 
dost  release  this  man,  thou  art  no  friend  of  Caesar's :    everyone  who 

13  makes  himself  out  to  be  a  king,  is  a  rebel  against  Caesar."  On  hearing 
these  words  then,  Pilate  brought  Jesus  outside  and  sat  down  on  the 
tribunal  at  a  place  called  "  The  tesselated  pavement "  (in  Hebrew  it  is 

14  "  Gabbatha").  Now  it  was  the  day  of  preparation  for  the  passover :  it 
was  about  the  sixth  hour.    And  he  says  to  the  Jews,  "  Look,  it  is  your 

15  king  I"  At  that  they  clamoured,  "Away  with  him  !  away  with  him  1 
crucify  him  ! "    Pilate  says  to  them,  "  Am  I  to  crucify  your  king  ?  "   The 

16  hiffh  priests  answered, "  We  have  no  kinff  but  Caesar."  Now  after  that  he 
delivered  him  up  to  them  to  be  crucified. 

17  So  they  took  Jesus ;  and  he  went  out,  bearing  the  cross  for  himself, 
to  what  is  called  "The  place  of  a  skuU"  (which  in  Hebrew  is  callea 

18  "  Gblgotha''),  and  there  they  crucified  him,  and  along  with  him  two  others, 

19  one  on  each  side,  Jesus  being  in  the  middle.  Pilate  also  wrote  a  title 
and  had  it  put  u^n  the  cross ;  and  what  was  written  was,  JESUS  THE 

20  NAZARENE,  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS.  This  title  then  was  read 
by  many  of  the  Jews,  as  the  place  where  Jesus  was  crucified  was  near  the 

21  citj,  and  as  the  writing  was  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek.  So  the  high 
priests  of  the  Jews  said  to  Pilate,  "Write  not,  *  The  King  of  the  Jews' ; 

22  write  that  *  he  said,  I  am  King  of  the  Jews.'"  Pilate  answered,  **  What 
I  have  written,  I  have  written." 

23  Now  when  the  soldiers  had  crucified  Jesus,  they  took  his  ^urments 
and  made  them  into  four  parts,  one  part  for  every  soldier.  They  also 
took  the  tunic.    Now  the  tunic  was  seamless,  woven  in  one  piece  from  the 

24  top.  So  they  said  to  one  another,  "  Let  us  not  tear  it,  let  us  cast  lots  to 
decide  whose  it  is  to  be" — that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled  which  says. 

They  diitributed  my  garments  among  ihern^ 
And  over  my  apparel  they  cast  lots, 

25  This  then  was  what  the  soldiers  aid.  Now  beside  the  cross  of  Jesus 
stood  his  mother  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the  wife  of  Klopas,  also 

26  Mary  of  Magdala.  So  when  Jesus  saw  his  mother  and  the  disciple  whom 
he  loved  standing  by,  he  says  to  his  mother,  "  Woman,  there  is  thy  son  1 " 

27  Then  he  says  to  the  disciple,  "  Son,  there  is  thy  mother  I "   And  from  that 

28  hour  the  disciple  took  her  to  his  home.  After  this,  aware  that 
all  had  now  been  finished,  Jesus  says — in  order  that  the  scripture  might 

29  be  accomplished — ^^lihirst"  A  vessel  full  of  vinegar  was  lying  there. 
So  they  put  a  sponge  full  of  the  vinegar  upon  a  lance  ^  and  held  it  to  his 

30  mouth.     When  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar,  he  said,  "  It  is 

31  finished."  He  bent  his  head  and  gave  up  his  spirit  As  it 
was  the  day  of  preparation,  then,  in  order  to  prevent  the  bodies  remaining 
upon  the  cross  auring  the  sabbath  (for  that  sabbath-day  was  a  great  day), 
the  Jews  asked  Pilate  to  have  their  legs  broken  and  the  bodies  taken 

32  away.     So  the  soldiers  came  and  broke  the  legs  of  the  first  man,  and  of 

33  the  other  man  who  was  crucified  along  with  him.  However,  when  the^ 
came  to  Jesus  and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  did  not  break  his 

34  legs ;  but  one  of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with   a  lance,  and  im- 

35  mediately  there  came  out  blooa  and  water.  And  he  who  saw  it  has 
borne  witness,  and  his  witness  is  true  (yea,  he  knows  he  is  telling  the 

36  truth),  that  you  also  may  believe.    For  this  came  to  pass  that  the 

1  Beading  hrrS, 
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37  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  No  bone  of  htm  BhaU  be  broken.  And  again 
another  scripture  says,  They  i^ll  look  on  him  whom  they  impalecL 

38  Now  after  this,  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  who  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus — but 
a  secret  disciple  for  fear  of  the  Jews — asked  Pilate  that  he  might  take 
away  the  boay  of  Jesus.    And  Pilate  gave  him  permission.     So  ne  went 

39  and  iook  away  his  body ;  and  Nikodemus  also  went  (he  who  had  come  to 
him  at  first  by  night),  with  about  a  hundred  pounds  of  myrrh  and  aloes 

40  mixed.    So  they  took  and  swathed  the  body  of  Jesus  in  linen  bandages 

41  with  the  spices,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  buriaL  Now  at  the 
place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  gturden  a  new 

42  tomb  where  as  yet  no  man  had  ever  been  laid.  So  on  account  of  the 
Jews'  day  of  preparation,  seeing  that  the  tomb  was  close  at  hand,  they 
laid  Jesus  there. 

20  1       Now  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  Mary  of  Magdala  goes  to  the  tomb 
very  early,  when  it  was  still  dark,  and  sees  the  stone  removed  from  the 

2  tomb.    So  she  runs  and  goes  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciple, 
whom  Jesus  loved,  and  says  to  them,  "  They  have  removed  the  Lord  from 

3  the  tomb,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him."     Peter  went  out 
then  with  the  other  disciple,  and  they  went  on  their  way  to  the  tomb. 

4  They  both  ran  together ;  but  the  other  disciple  ran  faster  than  Peter 

5  and  reached  the  tomb  first ;  and  on  gazing  in  ne  sees  the  linen  bandages 

6  lying.    However  he  did  not  go  in.    Now  Simon  Peter  also  comes,  f  ollowmg 
him  ;  and  he  went  into  the  tomb,  and  notices  the  linen  bandages  lying, 

7  and  also  that  the  napkin,  which  had  been  upon  his  head,  was  not  lying 

8  with  the  linen  bandages  but  was  wrapped  up  in  a  place  by-  itself.     Then 
the  other  disciple,  who  had  come  to  the  tomb  first,  went  in  and  saw  and 

9  believed.     (For  as  yet  they  did  not  know  the  scripture,  that  he  must  rise 

10  again  from  the  dead.)     Thereupon  the  disciples  went  away  aoain  to  their 

11  home.    Mary  stood  outside  at  the  tomb,  weeping.    Now  as  sue  wept,  she 

12  gazed  into  the  tomb  ;  and  she  notices  two  angels  in  white  sitting  where 

13  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain,  one  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  feet.  And 
they  say  to  her,  "Woman,  why  weepest  thou?"  She  says  to  them, 
"  Because  they  have  removed  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 

14  laid  him."      She  said  this  and  turned  back ;  and  she  notices   Jesus 

15  standing,  yet  she  did  not  know  it  was  Jesus.  Jesus  says  to  her,  "  Woman, 
why  weepest  thou?  whom  seekest  thou?"  Imagining  him  to  be  tlie 
gardener,  she  says  to  him,  "  Sir,  if  it  was  thou  who  didst  carry  him  off, 

16  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him.  and  I  will  take  him  away."  Jesus  says 
to  her,  "Mary."    She  turns  ana  says  to  him,  in  Hebrew,  "Rabbum" 

17  (that  is,  " Teacher").  Jesus  says  to  her,  "Touch  me  not,  for  I  have  not 
ascended  yet  to  the  Father ;  but  go  to  my  brothers  and  say  to  them :  *  I 

18  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God.'"  Mary 
of  Magdala  ffoes  to  the  disciples  with  the  news,  "  I  have  seen  the  Lord," 
and  tlukt  he  had  said  this  to  her. 

19  So  when  it  was  evening  on  that  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
when  the  doors  at  the  place  where  the  disciples  were  had  been  shut  for 
fear  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  came  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  says  to  them, 

20  "  Peace  to  you  I "    And  saying  this  he  showed  them  his  lumds  and  his 

21  side.  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord.  So  he  ^ 
says  to  them  once  more,  "Peace  to  you  1     As  the  Father  has  sent  me 

22  forth,  80  also  am  I  sending  you."  And  saying  this  he  breathed  on  them 
and  says  to  them,  "  Receive  the  holy  Spirit ; 

1  Omitting  [[i  'UrtStJi, 
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23  If  you  forgive  the  sin^  of  anyone,  they  are  forgiven  ; 
If  you  retain  them,  they  are  retained." 

24  Now  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve  (that  is,  "  the  Twin  **),  was  not  with 

25  them  when  Jesus  came.  So  the  other  disciples  told  him,  ''  We  have  seen 
the  Lord."  But  he  said  to  them,  '*  Unless  I  see  the  mark  of  the  nails  in 
his  hands,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  mark  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  hand 

26  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe."  And  after  eight  days  his  disciples  were 
once  more  within  the  house,  and  Thomas  with  them.  Jesus  came, 
though  the  doors  had  been  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst  and  said,  '*  Peace 

27  to  you  I "  Then  he  says  to  Thomas,  "  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  here  are 
my  hands  I   Reach  thy  hand  also,  and  put  it  into  my  side  ;  and  be  not 

28  incredulous,  but  believe.''    Thomas  answered  and  said  to  him,  **  My  Lord 

29  and  my  God  ! "    Jesus  says  to  him, 

'*  Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed : 
Happy  they  who  have  not  seen,  yet  have  believed  1" 

30  Many  other  signs  indeed  did  Jesus  perform  in  presence  of  his  dis- 

31  ciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book ;  but  these  have  been  written 
that  you  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  that 
believing  you  may  have  life  in  his  Name. 


THE  APPENDIX 

21  I       [After  this  Jesus  disclosed  himself  once  more  to  the  disciples  at  the 

2  sea  of  Tiberias.  He  disclosed  himself  in  this  way.  Simon  Peter  and 
Thomas  (that  is,  *'  the  Twin")  and  Nathanael  of  Elfma  in  Galilee  and  the 

3  sons  of  Zebedee  and  two  others  of  his  disciples  were  together.  Simon 
Peter  says  to  them,  "  I  am  going  to  fish."  They  say  to  him,  "  We  are 
coming  with  thee  too."    They  went  out  and  embarked  in  the  boat,  but 

4  that  night  they  caught  nothing.    Now  at  the  break  of  day  Jesus  stood 

5  upon  the  beach  :  however,  the  disciples  did  not  know  it  was  Jesus.  So 
Jesus  says  to  them,  "  Lads,  have  you  caught  any  fish  ?  "     They  answered 

6  him,  "  No."  And  he  said  to  them,  "  Throw  the  net  on  the  right  side  of 
the  boat,  and  you  shall  find  something."    So  they  threw  the  net,  and  now 

7  they  could  not  haul  it  in  for  the  multitude  of  fish.  That  disciple  then 
whom  Jesus  loved  says  to  Peter,  "  It  is  the  Lord."  So  on  hearing  it  was 
the  Lord,  Simon  Peter  girt  his  blouse  round  him  (for  he  was  unclad)  and 

8  plunged  into  the  sea ;  meanwhile  the  other  disciples  came  in  the  small 
boat  (for  they  were  not  far  from  the  land,  but  about  a  hundred  yards  off) 

9  dragging  the  netful  of  fish.     So  when  thev  got  ashore,  they  see  a  fire  of 

10  coaki  laid,  and  some  fish  laid  on  it,  and  bread.    Jesus  says  to  them, 

11  "Bring  some  of  the  fish  you  caught  just  now."  Simon  Peter  then  went 
on  board  and  hauled  the  net  to  land,  full  of  large  fish,  a  hundred  and 
fifty-three  of  them ;  and  for  all  their  number,  the  net  was  not  torn. 

12  Jesus  says  to  them,  "  Come  and  breakfast."  ^Now  none  of  the  disciples 
dared  to  inquire  of  him,  "Who  art  thou?"  tor  they  knew  it  was  the 

13  Lord.)    Jesus  goes,  takes  the  bread  and  gives  it  to  them ;  and  so  with  the 

14  fish.  This  was  the  third  time  now,  that  Jesus  was  disclosed  to  the 
disciples  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

16       So  when  they  had  breakfasted,  Jesus  says  to  Simon  Peter,  "  Simon, 
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son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  do?"    He  says  to  him, 
"  Yes,  Lord  :  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."    He  says  to  him,  "  Feed  my 

16  lambs."  Once  more  he  says  to  him  a  second  time,  "  Simon,  son  of  John, 
lovest  thou  me  ? "    He  says  to  him,  "  Yes,  Lord :  thou  knowest  that  I 

17  love  thee."  He  says  to  mm,  **  Be  a  shepherd  to  my  sheep."  For  the 
third  time  he  says  to  him,  **  Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me  ? "  Peter 
was  grieved  because  he  said  to  him, '' Lovest  thou  me?"  for  the  third 
time ;  and  he  said  to  him,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things  :  thou  seest 

18  that  I  love  thee."  Jesus  says  to  him,  "  Feed  my  sheep.  Truly,  I  tell 
thee,  truly. 

When  thou  wast  young,  thou  didst  gird  thyself  and  walk  where  thou 

didst  choose : 
But  when  thou  growest  old,  thou  shalt  hold  out  thy  hands,  and 

another  shall  gird  thee  and  bring  thee  where  thou  dost  not  choose." 

19  (He  said  this  to  indicate  the  kind  of  death  by  which  he  was  to  honour 

20  God.)  And  after  saying  this  he  says  to  him,  "  Follow  me."  On  turning 
round,  Peter  sees  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  following — the  one  who 
leant  back  on  his  breast  at  the  supper  and  said,  "Lord,  who  is  thy 

21  betrayer?"     So  on  seeing  him  Peter  says  to  Jesus,  "Lord,  and  what 

22  about  this  man  ? "    Jesus  says  to  him,  *'  If  I  choose  that  he  should  survive 

23  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me."  So  this  rumour 
spread  abroad  among  the  brothers,  namely,  that  that  disciple  was  not  to 
die.  Yet  Jesus  did  not  tell  him  he  was  not  to  die ;  he  said,  **  If  I  choose 
that  he  should  survive  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?" 

24  This  is  the  disciple  who  bears  witness  concerning  these  things  and  who 
has  written  these  tmngs  ;  and  his  witness,  we  know,  is  true.] 

25  [[Now  there  are  many  other  things  besides,  which  Jesus  did ;  were 
they  written  one  by  one,  I  suppose  that  not  even  the  world  itself  would 
have  room  for  the  books  that  would  be  written.]] 


THE  LETTEES  OF  JOHN 

For  the  historical  understanding  of  these  letters  the  data  are  scanty  and 
ambi^ous : — 

(a)  The  relative  position  of  the  fourth  gospel  and  the  first  epistle.^ 
The  remarkable  similarities  of  thought  ana  diction  between  the  two 
writings  indicate  a  common  situation.  Both  writings  are  addressed  to 
practimly  the  same  condition  of  things  in  the  Christian  community, 
although  they  approach  it  from  different  sides.  The  epistle  naturally  has 
a  more  marked  polemical  tendency  than  the  gospel,  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  author  of  the  epistle  endeavoured  in  the  interests  of 
popular  Christianity  to  recast  the  ideas  of  the  fourth  gospel  and  thereby 
introduce  them  to  a  wider  public.^  Such  a  motive  and  method  is  quite 
credible.  Whether  it  involves  a  dual  authorship  or  not  (cp.  Jiilicher, 
EifU,  pp.  193-196,  and  Salmond,  D5,  ii  pp.  737, 738)  is  a  further  question, 
and  a  question  for  which  no  evidence — least  of  ail  the  stylistic  resem- 
blance— supplies  a  final  answer,  although  probabilities  favour  unity.  At 
any  rate  the  tract  is  a  product  of  the  Johannine  school  in  Ephesus,  a 
postscript  rather  than  (as  e,g,  Kenan  and  Tolstoi  think)  a  preface  to  the 
Wger  history.  Taking  the  epistle  with  most  (cp.  especially  Pfleiderer, 
Urc.  p.  791  f.,  and  0.  Holtzmann,  op,  cit,  pp.  166-171,  but  on  other  side 
Bartlet^  AA^  p.  435  f .)  as  subsequent  in  time  to  the  gospel,  we  find  that  its 

geriod  lies  not  earlier  than  95-100  a.d.  It  is  the  application  aud  repro- 
uction  of  the  Johannine  ideas,  addressed  to  some  definite  and  local 
circle  {^^  non  videtur  peregre  misisse,  sed  coram  impertiisse  auditoribus," 
Ben^),  and  yet  passing  beyond  these  limits  to  the  needs  of  wider 
Christendom.  Here  too,  "  simple  truth  "  has  been  "  miscalled  simplicity." 
But  the  verdict  is  not  adequate.  Patiently  the  author  turns  ana  repeats 
his  leading  themes,  like  a  teacher,  with  a  monotony  that  wins  upon  one 
till  it  becomes  often  impressive  and — within  its  own  limits — attractive.* 
**  The  style  is  not  flowing  and  articulated ;  the  sentences  come  like  minute- 

1  Exhaustively  discussed  by  Holtzmann,  JpTh  (1881),  pp.  690-712,  (1882),  pp. 
816-842,  whose  arguments  are  reviewed  by  Weiss  (-Meyer,  looS,  Mpp,  Joh,  pp.  4-9). 


The  difrerences  are  held  by  numerous  critics  {e,g.  in  this  countnr  S.  Davidson,  M. 
Arnold,  and  Martineau,  Seat  qf  Authority ^  pp.  509-512)  to  be  incompatible  in  a 
single  author.    Wendt  {Joh,  Evglm.  pp.  158-162)  also  finds  that  the  resemblances 


Arnold,  and  Martineau,  SecU  of  Authority y  pp.  509-512)  to  be  incompatible  in  a 

~  -    ■     pp.  158-162     -  -     -        - 

refer  to  the  source,  not  to  the  editor  oi  the  fourth  gospel. 


»  Cp.  Schmiedel,  ElVK,  n.  34,  p.  868.  The  absence  of  title  or  greeting  gives  this 
anonymous  writing  the  appearance  of  a  homily,  or  set  of  homilies,  addressed  to  an 
intimate  circle;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  readers  owed  l^eir 
Christian  faith  to  the  author. 

•  Weiss,  NTThf  ii.  pp.  317,  318.  *'  His  whole  spiritual  work  is  a  contemplative 
sinking  of  himself  in  a  small  circle  of  great  trutns."  At  the  same  time,  in  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  and  the  subseouent  letters  of  the  NT,  there  is  no  denying 
that  in  1  John  the  range  of  interest  and  iaeas  is  limited  if  not  meagre,  and  that  the 
treatment  is  frequently  tautological,  although  the  style  often  approaches  limpidity 
and  the  conceptions  gprandeur. 

634 
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guns?,  as  they  would  drop  from  a  natural  Hebrew.  The  writer  moyes 
indeed  amidist  that  order  of  religious  ideas  which  meets  us  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  and  which  was  that  of  the  Greek  world  wherein  he  found  himself. 
He  moves  amongst  these  new  ideas,  however,  not  with  the  practical 
felicity  of  the  evangelist,  but  with  something  of  helplessness,  although 
the  depth  and  serene  beauty  of  his  spirit  give  to  all  he  says  an  infinite 
impressiveness  and  charm"  (Arnold). 

(6)  The  evidence  of  the  errors  ^  presupposed  (1  Jn  4*  2^^  2").  As  in  the 
case  of  the  fourth  gospel,  these  have  been  variously  and  va^ely  inter- 
preted as  dualism,  doketism,  Gnostic,  Basilidian,  and  Montanist  tendencies, 
etc.  Consequently  140-150  a.d.  has  been  taken  as  the  period  of  the 
first  epistle's  composition  («^.  by  Pfleiderer,  Urc.  p.  790  f.),  owing  to  the 
supposed  development  of  Gnostic  errors.  The  comparative  absence  of 
emphasis  upon  the  personalities  of  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit  is  probably 
due,  upon  this  theory,  to  the  monarchian  dread  of  approximating  to 
the  Gnostic  aeons  which  swarmed  between  man  and  the  Divine  being. 
After  the  results  reached  in  regard  to  the  eospel,  however,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  look  for  any  period  later  than  tne  opening  decade  of  the 
second  century,  since  the  religious  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  one  writing 
is  essentially  that  of  the  other.  Among  the  incipient  forms  of  the  Cerin- 
thian  heresy  the  epistle  is  accordingly  to  be  placed.  So  most  of  the 
recent  editors;  Westcott,  Haupt,  Weiss,  Plummer  (CGT),^  The  two 
main  features  of  heresy  against  which  the  writer  sets  up  tne  true  faith, 

Ofrom  a  loosened  hold  of  the  historical  tradition ;  the^  are  (i.)  I^e 
of  the  divine  sonship  of  the  incarnate  (4')  Jesus,  and  (ii.)  a  practical 
libertinism  which,  as  in  the  later  pastoral  epistles,  was  marked  by  anti- 
nomian  principles.  This  false  and  speculative  teaching,  with  its  Christo- 
logical  basis  and  ethical  (3^)  consequences,  forms  the  occasion  for  the  positive 
statement  of  Christianity  as  a  body  of  truth  based  on  tradition  and  experi- 
ence, that  is  conveyed  in  the  pages  of  this  anonymous  epistle.  The  writer, 
too,  like  the  later  author  of  James,  has  to  face  an  abuse  of  Pauline  ideas, 
which  failed  to  maintain  the  vital  connection  between  uprightness  by 
faith  and  the  exercise  of  uprightness  in  moral  acts  (2*'  3*®  3*'  v* 

The  second  and  third  letters  are  even  more  elusive  than  the  first. 
Both  spring  fsom  the  same  school  of  thought  and  feeling,  if  not  from  the 

1  Internal  dangers  not  external  persecutions  are  the  topic  tbat  absorbs  tbe  writer. 
On  other  grounds  it  is  highly  i)robable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  epistle  &ll8  later  than 
the  period  covered  by  the  Domitian  persecution  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  argue  that 
it  must  have  been  **  written  in  a  time  of  peace  as  it  contains  no  allusion  to  "  any  such 
rough  experiences  (BI,  p.  454).  The  cast  of  the  writer's  idealism  makes  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  cared  to  notice  such  temporal  and  outward  circumstances.  Hu 
interests  are  elsewhere  and  higher ;  his  atmosphere  is  too  rarified  for  such  sub- 
luuary  concerns.  The  esoteric  tone  of  the  gospel  is  in  fact  reproduced  here,  along 
with  a  broad  and  denationalised  interest.  '*It  is  the  view  of  a  temper  wrapped  in 
itself,  a  view  which  could  satisfy  and  promote  the  quiet  life  of  an  isolated  community, 
but  could  not  render  possible  the  task  involved  in  the  grand  mission  to  the  world. 
For  that  it  had  no  taste  "  (Weizsacker,  AAjii,  p.  297). 

2  Cp.  Earing  ThA  (1892),  pp.  178-200,  besides  Weiss,  INT,  ii.  pp.  176-197  (and 
in  Mej/er),  and  Keim,  i.  p.  200 l  (''The  epistle  and  the  Kospel  are  the  evident,  acute, 
and  comprehensive  answer  to  this  Cerinthus ").  On  toe  curious  attempt  (Jn  19**, 
1  Jn  5**^)  at  a  semi-mystical  allegorising  of  baptism,  after  the  Philonic  pattern,  which 
is  common  to  both  writings,  cp.  Abbott,  ISB,  article  "Gospels,"  pp.  828-880  :  "It 
reveals  an  exaggerated  notice  of  the  importance  of  baptism  bv  water,  against  whicli 
the  author  feels  compelled  to  contend."  But  it  is  also  a  oit  of  polemic  against 
Cerinthus  and  the  school  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  laid  excessive  stress  upon  the 
baptism  of  Jesus. 
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same  author ;  ^  and  both  also  are  unpretending  notes  evidently  subse- 
quent to  1  John,  whether  they  were  written  by  the  apostle,  or — as  was 
widely  and  early  felt  in  the  church  (Jerome,  De  Vvr.  Jllust,  3) — by  the 
Presbyter  John.  The  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  circumstances  which 
they  reflect  have  suggested  130-140  a.d.  as  the  date  of  their  origin.  So 
Hi^nfeld  {EM,  pp.  682-694),  Holtzmann  (J3"(7,  iv.  2,  pp.  268,  272),  and 
Weizsacker  {AA^  ii.  239),  who  reckon  the  epistles  as  products  of  the 
Johannine  school  which  were  composed  about  the  time  when  the  great 
Gnostic  systems  began  to  rise.  But  this  is  to  interpret  far  too  rigidly 
their  occasional  references.  Their  atmosphere  is  similar  to,  though  less 
developed  than,  that  of  the  "  pastorals  " ;  so  much  at  least  can  be  traced 
in  their  incidental  allusions.  Also,  the  similarity  of  ecclesiastical  life  to 
that  portrayed  in  the  DidachS  (c.  130  A.D.)  becomes  significant  only  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  latter  implies  a  system  whicn  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  some  time  previously.  The  letters  may  be  put,  therefore,  into 
the  opening  decades  of  the  century  ^  when  that  system  was  in  process  of 
consolidation  (J.  R^ville,  La  origines  de  V^piscop.  pp.  204-208). 

The  emphasis  in  the  secona  epistle  is  on  doctrine.  But  the  false 
teaching  which  is  insidiously  permeating  the  church  is  apparently  none 
other  than  that  already  controverted  in  the  first  epistle.  Although  the 
third  epistle  is  addressed  to  an  individual,  the  second  seems  to  imply  a 
communii^  veiled  under  the  semi-poetic,  semi-playful  title  of  *'  the  elect 
Lady."  The  tenor  of  the  counsels  suits  the  circumstances  of  those  who 
were  the  members  (or  "children")  of  this  church,  in  their  exposure  to 
heresy  and  uncharitablenees.  Evidently,  ultra-spiritualism  was  also  one 
of  the  dangers  of  that  critical  period.  Its  failure  to  do  justice  to  the 
historical  basis  of  the  faith  had  to  be  corrected  by  a  sharp  recall  to  the 
apostolic  tradition  in  which  that  basis  was  preserved. 

In  the  third  epistle,  again,  the  organisation  of  the  church  comes  into 
greater  prominence.  If  Hamack's  ingenious  theory'  be  correct  in  the  main, 
it  is  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  passage  of  the  early  church  from  the  earlier 
and  undevelop^  state  of  primitive  itinerant  preachers  to  one  where  the 
more  settled  order  of  monarchical  bishops  (like  Diotrephes)  and  church- 
officials  was  assuming  control ;  though  in  some  aspects  Diotrephes  seems 

I  B^ville  (loc.  ci^.)  remarks : "  11  faut  se  repr^enter  la  coexistence  de  ces  couranta 
intellectaels  dLfft^rents  dans  les  petits  cerdes  mystiques  de  rAsle-MiDeure  grecque, 
de  la  m^me  facon'^ne  s'associent,  dans  certainea  sod^t^  mystiques  de  la  fin  du 
moyen  fige,  le  l^galisme  monastique  et  la  plus  large  independence  &  I'^rd  de  la 
tb(^logie  eocl^iastique  ofScielle.'^  Eusebius  {HEf  TV,  22)  mentions  a  certain  Tbeo- 
butis  (Thebutis)  who,  according  to  H^;esippus,  corrupted  a  pure  church  (ro^'r**) 
with  his  teaching  UxMuir  /BMir«/««f ),  owing  to  anger  at  missing  a  bishopric.  A  proto- 
type or  comrade  of  Diotrephes !  Bruckner  ( Chron,  pp.  802-806),  I  observe,  agrees  that 
the  two  smaller  epistles  are  due  to  one  hand  ;  he  is  not  sure  if  this  writer  also  wrote 
the  first  epistle,  but  in  any  case  it  was  not  the  author  of  the  gospel.  There  is  really 
no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  obvious  fact — ^noticed  long  ago  by  Erasmus  and 
Grotius,  and  amply  confirmed  by  modem  criticism— that  these  notes  are  to  be 
relegated  to  John  the  presbyter. 

3  Adeney  (jB/,  pp.  455-458),  like  Weiss  and  Westcott,  puts  them  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  a  position  which  is  of  course  necessary  if  they  are  ascribed  to 
John  the  apostle.  Zahn  goes  even  earlier,  to  the  9th  decade  of  the  first  century 
{Eird.  ii.  pp.  576-582),  and  is  followed  by  Bartlet  {A A,  pp.  418-433). 

3  Cp.  TUf  XV.  8.  *'  Es  ist  der  Kampf  der  alten  patriarchalischen  und  provinzialen 
Missionsorganization  gegen  die  sioh  konsolidierende  Einzelgemeinde,  die  zum  Zweck 
ihrer  EonsoHdierung  und  strengen  Abschliessung  naoh  aussen  den  monarchischen 
Episkopat  aus  ihrer  Mltte  hervortreibt "  (p.  21);  also  HD^  i.  p.  213  f.  But  see 
reviews  by  Baldenspercer  {Prolog,  p.  148),  KrUger  iZwTh,  1898,  pp.  807-811),  and 
Hilgenfeld  (Ibid,  316-^). 
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more  like  the  champion  of  the  old  order.  It  is  at  anj  rate  the  private 
note  of  an  ecclesiastic,  varying  from  irate  criticism  of  an  influential  rival 
to  generous  approval  of  his  correspondent's  hospitality  and  character. 
Official  rights  are  in  the  air,  and  here  as  in  Clem.  Rom.  (13-15)  their 
possessors  insist  upon  deference.  Order  and  unity  are  the  object  of 
desire  within  the  church,  as  the  Ignatian  epistles  clearly  indicate, 
althouj^h  the  origin  of  this  movement  to  hegemony  (Palestinian  Jewish 
Christianity,  or  Xsiatic  Hellenism)  remains  far  from  clear. 

Questions  of  authorship  ^  and  object  apart,  however,  the  three  Johan- 
nine  epistles  undoubtedly  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  fourth  gospel.  It  is 
safest  to  print  them  immediately  after  it,  as  the  epistles  themselves  are 
so  isolated  in  the  NT  that  they  fail  to  furnish  evidence  *  which  would 
enable  us  to  determine  their  relative  position  with  any  more  deiiniteneas, 
from  literary  affinities  with  the  suMequent  records.  There  is  equally 
little  evidence  for  the  supposition  that  the  first  epistle  was  composed 
after  the  others. 

Evidence  for  the  late  stage  of  development  in  the  apostolic  consciousness 
is  famished  incidentally  by  the  use  of  the  collective  name  dvrixpurros. 
The  word,  while  evidently  a  familiar  term  and  implying  a  tradition  (1  Jn 
4*-  •,  dKf}K6aT€\  only  occurs — and  that  figuratively — in  1-2  Jn  (cp.  the 
quotation  and  commentary  in  Polyk.  Ad  jPhilip.  vii.).  From  denoting,  as 
in  2  Thess  and  Apoc  13, 17  (probably  earlier  portions  of  the  book),  a 
personage  or  worla-power,  primarily  Jewish  and  secondarily  pagan,  the 
idea  has  become  that  of  a  principle,  i.e,  the  Qnostic  denial  of  Jesus'  true 
humanity.  This  heresy  *  (a  spirit,  1  Jn  4*)  may  again  be  represented  in 
numerous  individuals.  These  exponents  of  the  idea  become  *' anti- 
christs," as  they  oppose  and  displace  Christ,  by  their  belief  in  oCber 
divine  powers,  idolatrous  and  untrue  (vide  Baldensperger,  Prolog,  pp. 
145-147).  In  the  crisis  and  change  which  mark  the  opening  of  the 
second  century,  this  untoward  result  has  already  taken  place  within  the 
sphere  of  Christianitv  (koI  vvv  .  .  .  ^drj).  The  "  peaX "  church  is  being 
driven  to  the  verge  of  a  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
eedma  (2  Ti  2'^).  Her  increasing  self-consciousness  demands  that  the 
cleavage  (Jn  17',  1  Jn  5*',  2  Jn  10)  be  recognised  between  herself  and  the 
heretics  of  the  day.  Through  her  communion,  founded  on  apostolic 
tradition  (1  Jn  1^**  4*),  communion  with  God  is  alone  possible  for  men. 

From  the  point  of  historical  interest,  then,  these  writings  help  inci- 
dentally to  corroborate  (1  Jn  1^'^,  2  Jn  12)  the  traditional  theory  that  even 
alongside  of  the  written  gospels  oral  teaching  with  its  systematic 
cateoiism  ^  kept  a  tenacious  existence  and  supplemented  the  records,  just 

1  2  and  8  John  were  in  all  likelihood  written  by  John  the  presbyter,  as  Jerome 
admits.    1  John  at  any  rate  cannot  have  been  written  by  the  man  who  wrote  Apoc 
2,  3.    The  contrast  between  oonorete  preoTiant  advice  and  abstract  review  la  fated  to 
identity  of  authorship.    See  farther  on  this  presbyter.  Jiilicher,  JEitU,  200,  823  f. 

s  2  Jn  7  is  too  vague  to  be  taken  as  a  reflection  of  tne  Domitianic  persecution.  It 
could  have  been  written  at  almost  any  time  after  65  a.d. 

*  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  party  who  perverted  Pauliuism  (1  Jo  8^  etc.) 
within  the  church,  is  scarcelv  adequate,  although  the  fact  is  perfectly  probable. 
The  main  issues  of  Paul's  epoch  are  of  course  ancient  history  to  this  writer. 

<  *'  There  must  be,  we  admit,  a  fairly  constant  impact.  A  wandering  voice  will 
not  fill  the  mind,  it  will  prove  like  a  fine  symphony  heard  once  and  then  only  faintly 
remembered.  .  .  .  But,  given  a  long-continued  and  sustained  personal  influence  over 
receptive  minds,  we  think  that  the  power  of  the  living  voice  as  an  organ  of  reason 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  or  surpassed"  (Spectator.  Marcn  1899,  p.  411,  "On  the  Living 
Voice  and  the  Printed  Page  ").  Cp.  Zahn,  OK^  i.  p.  840  f..  on  oral  tradition  and  the 
gospels.    An  interesting  instance  in  Pliny's  £jap.  ii.  3.     Also  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  i.  275. 
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as  the  use  of  BUme  implements  (R^ville)  persisted  after  the  discoyery  and 
employment  of  various  metals.  Through  all  the  Johannine  epistles  stress 
falls  not  on  the  appeal  to  scripture  or  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  on  the 
autliority  and  personality  of  the  writer  conveyed  usuaJly  vivd  voce  and 
specially  in  writing;,  as  well  as  on  tradition  (an-'  apx^ii)  and  the  spiritual 
conscience.  Individually,  the  notes  have  a  certain  distinctiveness.  In  the 
first  epistle  ^  the  atmosphere  is  the  antinomian  Gnosticism  and  libertine 
tendencies  of  the  second  century.  Between  the  epistle  and  the  gospel  there 
is  a  manifest  identity  of  phrases  and  ideas,  and  although  the  former  has 
its  own  characteristics,  these  are  not  psychologically  incompatible  with 
the  unity  of  authorship.  They  are  explicable  upon  the  supposition  that 
some  years  later  the  author  of  the  gospel  had  occasion  to  re-state  in 
another  and  more  polemical  form  some  of  his  convictions  and  principles 
in  view  of  a  more  developed  situation.  His  main  concern  is  with  the 
inward  errors  and  dangers  which  were  in  operation  ^4^)  throughout  the 
Christian  society  in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ  ana  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  faith  ;^  the  extension  and  organisation  of  the  church  are  not 
upon  his  horizon.  The  unimportant,  homely  notes  which  have  been 
preserved  under  the  titles  2  and  3  John  have  quite  an  ecclesiastical  tiujge. 
Evidently  they  were  written  by  some  one  familiar  with  the  Johannine 
circle  of  ideas,  but  fortunately  their  date  does  not  depend  upon  their 
authorship.*  Their  world  is  the  world  of  1  John,  partially  of  the 
"  pastoral  epistles,"  and  they  afford  but  a  glimpse  into  one  comer  of  that 
world.  Like  drops  of  water  under  a  microscope,  these  tiny  letters  never- 
theless can  be  made  to  disclose  a  teeming  activity  of  life,  though  it  is 
limited  withal  and  comparatively  speaking  petty. 

1  Cp.  a  lucid  article  by  A.  Zabn  ( Wanderungen  dwrch  Schrift  und  Oeachichie, 
1891,  pp.  8-74)  on  the  conception  of  sin  in  the  first  epistle  of  John,  especially 
chap.  1.,  with  Wiesinger's  analysis  of  the  book  in  SK(lBw)t  pp.  575-681,  and  Karrs 
paragraphs  (Johan.  J^udien,  L  1898,  pp.  97-104) ;  also  K15pper  {ZwTh,  1900,  585  f.) 
on  1  Jo  5^^. 

*  Hiiring,  ThA,  pp.  187-200.  Evidently  the  chnroh  has  been  able  to  shed  ofT  the 
unsound  members  of  ner  communion  (1  Jn  2^*  4*).  But  the  state  of  matters  corrobor- 
ates the  impression  of  trouble  with  the  Asiatic  churches  which  is  left  by  the  earlier 
record  in  Ac  20»  ». 

s  Professor  Bacon  (INT,  pp.  230-250),  who  is  absolutely  sure  that  John  the 
aposUo  is  responsible  for  the  Apocalypse,  hesitates  upon  this  tract  a^ginst  Gnostic 
itluminati  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  title  of  *'  1  John."  fie  prefers  to 
attribute  all  these  epistles  (95-100  a.  n.)  to  an  Ephesian  presbyter,  who  got  the  name 
**  John"  from  scribes  of  the  second  century  owmg  to  the  connexion  of  his  writings 
with  the  fourth  gospeL  This  hypothesis  scarcely  seems  much  of  an  improvement 
upon  that  of  John  the  presbyter  s  authorship,  which  Bacon  cannot  see  his  way  to 
accept,  any  more  than  Schmiedel  (EBiy  iL  2556-2560).  Yet  pseudonymity  seems  out 
of  place  in  brief  notes  such  as  2  and  3  John,  and  it  is  reading  too  much  between  the 
lines  to  attribute,  with  Ltldemann  {JpTh,  1879,  565-576),  to  the  minor  epistles 
(written  before  1  John  and  the  fourth  gospel)  the  rdle  of  correcting  Papias'  repre- 
sentation of  John  by  substituting  one  more  characteristic  Schmiedel,  who  places 
the  three  epistles  with,  and  probably  after,  the  fourth  gospel  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  attributes  the  first  epistle  to  a  difierent  author,  whom  lie  rightly 
praises  for  avoiding  personalities  and  preserving  a  high  degree  of  moderation  in  his 

rlemio — in  contrast  to  disputants  such  as  the  writers  of  the  pastorals,  Judas  and 
Peter.  Rendel  Harris,  in  a  pretty  and  romantic  study  of  2  John  (Exp,^  March, 
1901,  pp.  194-203,  partially  followed  by  Ramsay,  ibid..  May,  pp.  354-356),  views  it 
as  a  "love-letter,"  whose  recipient  was  a  Gentile  Christian  widow. 

Soltau  most  recently  (Zi\  W,  1901, 140-149)  attributes  the  first  epistle  to  John 
the  presbyter,  who  also,  it  is  conjectured  (cp.  Unsere  Evangdieriy  1901,  p.  110  f.), 
was  the  final  editor  of  the  fourth  gospel,  which  he  composed  out  of  Johannine  logia 
and  a  previous  narrative-tradition. 


[100-115  A.D.] 

I.  JOHN 

1  John  is  a  writing  meant  to  controvert  an  antinomian  Gnoetioism.  It 
is  a  defence  of  that  tme  Gnosis,  which  upon  the  one  hand  finds  in  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God  the  foil  knowledge  of  God  and  all  that  pertains  to  that 
knowledge  (even  life  eternal),  while  upon  the  other  hand  it  feels  the  need  of 
breaking  with  sin  and  showing  love ;  nor  can  it  urge  too  often  against  the 
pride  of  the  so-called  ''spirituals,"  that  what  we  possess  in  religion  and  morals 
is  a  gift  of  God,  and  that  only  by  the  practice  of  corresponding  deeds  can  our 
claim  to  possess  this  as  a  gift  of  God,  be  justified  at  all.  Over  and  again  the 
author  returns  to  what  he  has  already  handled,  nor  does  he  fear  to  con- 
tradict himself.  Indeed,  he  brings  out  from  his  world  of  thought  whatever 
will  be  of  service  in  this  battle  against  moral  and  religious  anarchy,  doing  so 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  simply  as  he  can  make  use  of  it  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  confidence  of  his  readers  in  anti- Gnostic  Christianity.  There  is  a 

striking  connection  between  1  John  and  the  gospel  of  John,  which  is  explained 
with  the  greatest  probability  when  the  epistle  is  regarded  as  a  later  composition 
of  the  evangelist  His  reason  for  allowing  it  to  follow  the  earlier  work  was  not 
to  present  the  main  thoughts  of  that  great  predecessor  in  a  popular  form,  or  to 
express  them  over  again  as  propositions  that  could  be  remembered.  It  was 
because  his  gospel  and  conceptions  of  Christianity  were  seriously  threatened 
now  by  Gnostics,  who  frankly  made  a  partial  use  of  his  formulas  to  recommend 
themselves  to  the  ignorant,  and  indeed  found  many  points  in  his  own  views 
with  which  they  coincided.  In  composing  his  defence,  he  chose  the  form  of  an 
"  epistle,"  which,  thanks  to  Paul,  had  come  into  high  favour ;  but  this  did  not 
materially  alter  his  own  style. ~Jttlloh«rw 


1^'^  Introduotion  i  fellowship  with  God  and  man. 


18^2^7  Li^ht  and  darkness  i  the  conditions  of  fellowship^ 

the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  commandment  of  love. 

2i8-t9  Truth  and  falsehood  i  the  dangers  of  fellowship — 

the  spirit  of  antichrist. 

31-u  ohiidron  of  Qod  and  ohiidron  of  tho  dovll:   the  character  of 

fellowsliip— 
sinlessness  and  love. 

^is^is  Brothorly  lovo  1  resulting  in,  confidence  towards  God. 
4***  moral  and  spiritual  insight. 

4''**  union  with  God. 

6**"  based  upon  faith  in  the  Son  of  God— the  victory  of  faith. 

513-21  cpiioflfuo  I  a  r^um^. 


63» 


I.  JOHN 

1  I  That  whicli  was  from  the  beginning : 

which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes, 
which  we  looked  on,  and  our  hands  handled  : 
concerning  the  word  of  life — 

2  yea,  tibe  life  was  disclosed, 

and  we  have  seen  and  bear  witness,  and  bring  word  to  you  of 
the  life  eternal, 
which  was  with  the  Father 
and  was  disclosed  to  us — 

3  of  that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  we  bring  word  to  you  as 

well, 
that  you  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us  : 
yea,  and  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son 

Jesus  Christ. 

4  And  these  things  we  write, 

that  our  joy  may  be  complete. 

5  And  the  message  which  we  have  learned  from  him  and  disclose  to  you 
is  this : 

"  God  is  liffht,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all." 

6  If  we  B&Yy  "  We  have  fellowship  with  him,"  and  walk  in  the  darkness. 

We  lie  and  we  do  not  practise  the  truth  : 

7  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light, 

We  have  fellowship  one  with  another. 

And  the  blood  of  tfesus  his  Son  cleanses  us  from  all  sin. 

8  If  we  say,  "  We  have  no  sin," 

We  lead  ourselves  astray, 
And  the  truth  is  not  in  us. 

9  If  we  confess  our  sins. 

Faithful  is  he  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  iniquity. 
10  If  we  say,  "  We  have  not  sinned," 
We  make  him  a  liar. 
And  his  word  is  not  in  us. 

2  1  My  little  children,  these  things  I  write  to  you 

That  you  may  not  sin. 
Yet  if  anyone  sins. 

We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  upright 

2  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

Yet  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  whole  world. 

3  And  hereby  we  know  that  we  know  him. 

If  we  keep  his  commandments. 

4  He  who  says,  "I  know  him."  and  keeps  not  his  commandments. 

Is  a  liar,  and  the  trutn  is  not  in  him : 
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5  But  whoever  keeps  his  word, 

God's  love  has  really  been  perfected  in  him. 
Hereby  we  know  we  are  in  him  : 

6  He  who  says  he  "  remains  in  him,"  is  bound  also  to  walk  himself 

even  as  lie  walked. 

7  Beloved,  I  write  no  new  commandment  to  yon,  but  an  old  commandment 
which  you  have  had  from  the  beginning  : 

The  old  commandment  is  the  word  which  you  have  learned. 

8  Again  I  write  a  new  commandment  to  you, 

Namely,  that  which  is  true  in  him  and  in  you  : 

For  the  darkness  is  passing  away,  and  already  Uie  true  light  shines. 

9  He  who  says  he  is  "  in  the  light,"  and  yet  hates  his  brother,  is  still  in 

the  darkness : 

10  He  who  loves  his  brother  remains  in  the  light,  and  in  him  there  is  no 

pitfall. 

11  But  he  who  hates  his  brother  is  in  the  darkness,  and  walks  in  the 

darkness,  and  knows  not  where  he  is  going,  because  the  darkness 
has  blinaed  his  eyes. 

12  Little  children,  I  write  to  you, 

Because  your  sins  are  forgiven  you  for  his  name's  sake : 

13  Fathers,  I  write  to  you, 

Because  you  know  him  who  is  from  the  beginning : 
Young  men,  I  write  to  you. 

Because  you  have  conquered  the  evil  one. 
Little  children,  I  have  written  to  you. 

Because  you  know  the  Father : 

14  Fathers,  I  have  written  to  you, 

Because  you  know  him  who  is  from  the  banning : 
Young  men,  I  have  written  to  you 

Because  you  are  strong,  and  the  word  of  God  remains  in  you,  and 
you  have  conquered  the  evil  one. 
16  Love  not  the  world,  nor  yet  what  is  in  the  world  : 

If  any  man  loves  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 

16  For  all  that  is  in  the  world, 

The  desire  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  the  proud  glory  of  life, 
Is  not  of  the  Father  but  is  of  the  world ; 

17  And  the  world  is  passing  away  witli  its  desire, 

But  he  who  obeys  the  will  of  God  remains  for  ever. 

18  Little  ones,  it  is  the  last  hour ; 

And  as  you  have  heard  that  "antichrist  is  coming,"  many  anti- 
christs have  appeared  even  now. 
Hence  we  know  it  is  the  last  hour. 

19  From  us  they  went  out,  but  of  us  they  were  not : 
Had  they  been  of  us,  they  would  have  remained  with  us, 

But  they  went  out,  to  make  it  plain  that  they  were  none  of  us. 

20  And  you  have  an  anointing  from  the  holy  One,  and  you  all  have 

knowledge : 

21  I  have  not  written  to  you  because  you  do  not  know  the  truth,  but 

because  ^ou  know  it,  and  because  no  lie  is  of  the  truth. 

22  Who  is  the  liar  if  not  he  who  denies  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ? 

The  denier  of  the  Father   and   of   the    Son,   he   is    the   anti- 
christ. 
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23  Whoever  denies  the  Son,  has  not  the  Father : 

He  who  confesses  the  Son  has  the  Father  also. 

24  Let  that  remain  in  you  which  you  have  learned  from  the  beginning : 

If  what  you  nave  learn wi  from  the  beginning  remain  in  you,  you 
also  shall  remain  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father ; 

25  And  this  is  the  promise  which  he  has  given  us,  the  life  eternal. 

26  I  have  written  to  you  thus  concerning  those  who  lead  you  astray  : 

27  Yet  as  for  you,  the  anointing  you  received  from  mm  remains  in  you, 

and  you  have  no  need  of  anyone  to  teach  you. 
Nay,^  his  anointing  teaches  you  concemingall  things,  and  is  true,  andisno  lie; 
And  even  as  it  has  taught  you,  you  remain  in  him. 

28  And  now,  little  children,  remain  in  him, 

That  we  may  have  confidence  when  he  is  disclosed. 
And  not  shrink  from  him  in  shame,  at  his  arrivaL 

29  As  you  know  that  he  is  upright. 

You  know  that  every  one  who   practises   uprightness  is  bom 
of  him. 
3  1  Look,  what  a  love  the  Father  has  given  to  us,  that  we  should  be  called 
"  children  of  God  " ;  and  children  of  God  we  are. 
The  world  knows  us  not,  for  this  reason,  that  it  knew  not  him. 

2  Beloved,  we  are  children  of  God  now ; 

Yet  what  we  shall  be  has  not  yet  been  disclosed. 
When  he  is  disclosed,  we  know  we  shall  be  like  him. 
For  we  shall  see  him  even  as  he  is. 

3  And  every  one  who  sets  this  hope  on  him 

Funfies  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure. 

4  Anyone  who  commits  sin  commits  lawlessness  also ; 

Yea,  sin  is  lawlessness. 
6  And  you  know  that  he  was  disclosed  to  take  away  sins, 
And  in  him  is  no  sin. 

6  Anyone  who  abides  in  him  sins  not : 

Anyone  who  sins  has  neither  seen  him  nor  known  him. 

7  Little  children,  let  no  one  lead  you  astray — 
He  who  practises  uprightness  is  upright. 

Even  as  God  is  upright : 

8  He  who  commits  sin  is  of  the  devil, 

For  the  devil  has  sinned  from  the  beginning. 
For  this  the  Son  of  God  was  disclosed. 
To  destroy  the  deeds  of  the  devil. 

9  Anyone  bom  oi  God  commits  no  sin. 

Because  his  Birth  remains  in  him  : 
Yea,  he  cannot  sin, 

Because  he  is  bom  of  God. 

10  Herein  the  children  of  God  and  the  children  of  the  devil  are  to  be 

recognised. 
Anyone  who  does  not  practise  uprightness  is  not  of  God, 
Nor  is  he  who  loves  not  his  brother. 

11  For  the  message  you  have  learned  from  the  beginning  is  this  : 

That  we  should  love  one  another. 

12  Not  as  Eain  was  of  the  evil  one. 

And  slew  his  brother. 
And  for  what  reason  did  he  slay  him  ? 

Because  his  own  deeds  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  upright 

1  Beading  Axx». 
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13  Marvel  not,  brothers,  that  the  world  hates  you  : 

14  We  know  we  have  passed  from  death  into  life, 

Because  we  love  the  brothers. 
He  who  loves  not,  remains  in  death  : 

15  Every  one  who  hates  his  brother  is  a  manslayer. 

And  yon  know  that  no  manslayer  has  life  eternal  remaining  in  him. 

16  Hereby  we  know  love,  because  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us  : 

And  we  are  bound  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brothers. 

17  But  whoever  has  this  world's  resources,  and  observes  his  brother  in  need, 

yet  shuts  up  his  compassion  from  him. 
How  is  the  love  of  God  to  remain  in  him  ? 

18  Little  children,  let  us  not  love  with  word  or  with  the  tongue, 

But  in  deed  and  truth. 

19  Hereby  ^  we  shall  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth, 

And  so  reassure  our  hearts  before  him. 

20  For,  if  our  heart  condemn  us. 

It  is  plain  that  Qod  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knows  all  things. 

21  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not. 

We  have  confidence  towards  God, 

22  And  whatever  we  ask  we  receive  from  him, 

Because  we  keep  his  commandments,  and  do  what  is  pleasing  in  his 
sight. 

23  And  his  commandment  is  this : 

That  we  should  believe  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  love 
one  another,  even  as  he  gave  us  a  commandment 

24  And  he  who  keepe  his  commandments  remains  in  him,  and  he  in  him. 

And  hereby  we  know  he  remains  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  gave 
us. 

1 1  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit. 

But  test  whether  the  spirits  are  of  God  ; 

Because  man^  false  projjhets  have  gone  out  into  the  world. 

2  Know  the  spirit  oi  God  by  this : — 

Every  spirit  which  confesses  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh. 
Is  of  God ; 

3  And  every  spirit  which  confesses  not  Jesus, 

Is  not  of  God. 
Yea,  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  antichrist  which  you  heard  was  coming. 
And  at  this  moment  it  is  already  in  the  world. 

4  You  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  you  have  conquered  them  ; 

Because  he  who  is  in  you  is  greater  than  he  who  is  in  the  world. 
6  They  are  of  the  world, 

Therefore  of  the  world  they  speak,  and  to  them  the  world  listens. 

6  We  are  of  God : 

He  who  knows  God  listens  to  us. 

He  who  is  not  of  God  listens  not  to  us. 
Hereby  we  know  the  spirit  of  truth 

And  the  spirit  of  error. 

7  Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another : — 

For  love  is  of  God, 
And  every  one  who  loves  is  bom  of  God  and  knows  God  : 

8  He  who  loves  not  knows  not  God, 
For  God  is  love. 

VOmitting  Hm^H. 
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9  Herein  the  love  of  God  was  manifested  for  us, 

That  God  sent  his  only  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 
through  him. 

10  Herein  is  love :  not  that  we  loved  God  but  that  he  loved  us, 

And  sent  his  Son  as  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

11  Beloved,  if  God  loved  us  so. 

Then  we  are  bound  to  love  one  another. 

12  As  for  God,  no  one  has  ever  beheld  him. 
If  we  love  one  another, 

God  remains  in  us  and  in  us  his  love  is  perfected  : 

13  Hereby  we  know  that  we  remain  in  him  and  he  in  us, 

Because  he  has  given  us  of  his  Spirit. 

1 4  And  we  have  beheld  and  bear  witness 

That  the  Father  sent  the  Son  as  the  saviour  of  the  world. 

15  Whoever  shall  confess  that  "Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God," 

God  remains  in  him  and  he  in  Gbd. 

16  And  we  know  and  have  believed  the  love  God  has  for  us  : 

Gk)d  is  love, 
And  he  who  remains  in  love  remains  in  €bd,  and  God  remains 
in  him. 

17  Herein  love  is  perfected  with  us, 

That  we  have  confidence  at  the  day  of  judgment ; 
For  even  as  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  worla. 

18  In  love  there  is  no  fear : 

Nay,  perfect  love  casts  out  fear  ; 
For  fear  coes  with  punishment. 

And  he  who  fears  is  not  perfected  in  love. 

19  We  love,  because  he  first  loved  us. 

20  If  anyone  says,  "  I  love  God,"  and  yet  hates  his  brother, 

He  is  a  liar ; 
For  he  who  loves  not  his  brother  whom  he  has  seen, 
Cannot  love  Gbd  whom  he  has  not  seen. 

21  And  we  have  this  commandment  from  him, 

That  he  who  loves  God  love  his  brother  also. 

6  1  Every  one  who  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
Is  bom  of  God. 
And  every  one  who  loves  him  who  begat. 
Loves  him  *  who  is  bom  of  him. 

2  Herel^we  know  that  we  love  the  children  of  God, 

When  we  love  God  and  obey  his  commandments ; 

3  For  the  love  of  God  is  this. 

That  we  keep  his  commandments. 
And  his  commandments  are  not  heavy, 

4  Because  whatsoever  is  bom  of  God  conquers  the  world  ; 
Yea,  this  is  the  conquest  that  has  conquered  the  world. 

Even  our  faith. 

5  Who  is  the  conqueror  of  the  world  ? 

Who  but  he  that  believes  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ? 

6  This  is  he,  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  through  water  and  blood. 

Not  with  the  water  only,  but  with  the  water  and  with  the  blood. 
And  it  is  the  Spirit  that  is  witness, 
Because  tne  Spirit  is  the  truth. 

1  Omitting  x«}. 
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7, 8  For  the  witnesses  are  three,  the  Spirit  and  the  water  and  the  blood, 
And  the  three  are  at  one. 
9  If  we  receive  the  evidence  of  men,  the  evidence  of  God  is  greater ; 

For  the  evidence  of  God  is  tliis,  that  he  has  borne  evidence  concern- 
ing his  Son. 

10  He  who  believes  on  the  Son  of  God 

Carries  the  evidence  within  himself : 
He  who  believes  not  God 
Has  made  him  a  liar, 

Because  he  has  not  believed  in  the  evidence  which  God  has  borne 
concerning  his  Son. 

11  And  the  evidence  is  this, 

That  God  gave  us  life  eternal,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son : 

12  He  who  has  the  Son  has  the  life. 

He  who  has  not  the  Son  of  Qod  has  not  the  life. 

13  These  things  I  have  written  to  you  who  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son 
of  God, 

That  you  may  know  you  have  life  eternal. 

14  And  the  confidence  we  have  towards  him  is  this, 

That  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  his  will,  he  listens  to  us  ; 

15  And  if  we  know  he  listens  to  us,  in  whatever  we  ask. 

We  know  that  we  have  the  requests  we  have  a^ed  from  him. 

16  If  anyone  sees  his  brother  committing  a  sin  which  is  not  to  death. 

He  shall  ask  and  so  give  life  to  him — to  those  who  sin  not  to 
death. 
There  is  a  sin  to  death ; 

I  do  not  say  he  is  to  pray  about  that 

17  AH  iniquitv  is  sin ; 

Yet  tnere  is  a  sin  not  to  death. 

18  We  know  that  anyone  bom  of  God  sins  not : 

Nay,  He  who  was  bom  of  God  keeps  him, 
And  the  evil  one  touches  him  not. 

19  We  know  that  we  are  of  God, 

And  the  whole  world  lies  in  the  power  of  the  evil  one. 

20  But  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  has  come. 

And  has  given  us  understanding  to  know  him  who  is  real, 
And  we  are  in  him  who  is  real,  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
Here  is  the  real  God  and  life  eternal. 

21  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  dear  of  idols. 
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II.   JOHN 

All  points  to  a  period  whicli  had  to  do,  not  merely  with  the  beginnings  of 
Gnosis,  but  with  the  doctrines  of  the  great  Gnostics.  The  Johanuine  tradition 
was  now  defending  itself  with  all  its  energy  against  this  phase  of  a  speculation 
which  had  drawn  its  support  from  its  own  teaching.  The  second  letter  of 
John  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  short  extract  from  the  first ;  it  has  an 
external  motive,  and  is  addressed  to  a  definite,  though  unknown,  church. 
Trouble  threatened  the  church  from  the  Gnostic  teaching  which  is  now 
combated.  — W«lMltok«r. 


*••  Greeting. 

*-^^  Counsel  of  love  and  warning  against  errorists. 
»■»  Farewell. 
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IL  JOHN 

1  The  presbjrter 

to  the  choice  Lady  and  her  children,  whom  I  sincerely  love — and 

2  not  I  alone,  but  also  all  who  know  the  truth— for  the  sake  of  the  truth 
which  remains  in  us,  and  with  us  it  shall  be  for  ever : 

3  With  us  shall  be  erace,  mercy,  peace,  from  Qod  the  Father  and  from 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son  or  the  Father,  in  truth  and  love. 

4  I  was  overjoyed  to  find  some  of  thy  children  walking  in  truth,  even 

5  as  we  received  commandment  from  the  Father.  And  now  I  entreat  thee. 
Lady,  not  as  though  I  wrote  thee  a  new  commandment — nay,  it  is  the 
commandment  which  we  had  from  the  beginning,  that  we  love  one  an- 

6  other.  And  love  is  this,  that  we  walk  after  his  commandments ;  this  is 
the  commandment,  even  as  you  have  learned  from  the  beginning,  for  you  to 

7  widk  in.  For  many  impostors  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  men  who  do 
not  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  coming  in  the  flesh ;  there  is  "  the  impostor,'' 

8  there  "the  antichrist."  Look  to  yourselves,  that  you  lose  not  what  you 
have  worked  for,  but  that  you  receive  a*  full  reward. 

9  Every  one  who  is  "  advanced  "  and  does  not  remain  by  the  teaching 

of  the  Christ, 
Has  not  God : 
He  who  remains  by  the  teaching. 
He  has  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

10  If  anyone  comes  to  you  and  brings  not  this  teaching,  receive  him  not 

11  into  the  house  nor  give  him  any  greeting ;  for  he  who  gives  him  greeting 
has  a  share  in  his  evil  deeds. 

12  I  have  many  things  to  write  to  you,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  use  paper 
and  ink  ;  I  hope  to  be  with  you,  and  to  speak  face  to  face,  so  that  our  ^ 
joy  may  be  complete. 

13  The  children  of  thy  choice  Sieter  salute  thee. 

1  Beading  4fu»». 
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IIL  JOHN 

The  great  interest  of  this  epistle  lies  in  the  insight  whioh  it  gives  ns  into 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  Christian  communities  of  those  early  times  and  this  wide 
Asiatic  territory.  ...  It  shows  ns  something  of  their  independence,  of  the  kind 
of  ministry  that  was  in  exercise  among  them,  and  their  relation  to  it,  of  their 
order  also  and  administration.  It  seems  to  mark  a  notable  stage  in  the  growth 
of  the  church  and  the  history  of  its  organisations.  It  discloses  a  condition 
of  things  like  that  with  which  the  DidacJU  has  made  us  familiar.  It  places  us 
at  the  point  of  transition  from  the  apostolic  to  the  post-apostolic,  from  the 
primitive  simplicity  to  a  more  developed  constitution. — 8.  D.  P.  Oalmond. 


^  Qreeting. 
*■*  Praise  of  Gains'  character  and 
»■»  hospitality. 

•■'*  Warning  against  Diotrephes 
Commendation  of  Demetrius. 
i»-M  Farewell. 
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III.  JOHN 

1  The  presbyter 

to  Gaius  the  beloved,  wliom  I  sincerely  love. 

2  Beloved,  it  is  my  desire  that  in  all  respects  thou  mayest  prosper  and 

3  be  in  health,  even  as  thy  soul  prospers.    I  was  overjoved  at  the  coming 
of  brothers  who  bore  witness  to  thy  truth,  even  as  thou  art  walking  in 

4  truth.    I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  of  my  own  children  walking 

5  in  the  truth.    Beloved,  in  any  work  of  thine  for  those  who  are  brothers, 

6  aye  and  strangers,  thou  art  acting  faithfully ;  they  have  borne  witness 
before  the  Community  to  thy  love,  and  thou  wilt  do  well  to  speed  them 

7  on  their  journey  in  a  manner  worthy  of  God.    For  it  is  for  the  Name's 
sake  that  they  have  gone  out,  not  accepting  anything  from  the  heathen. 

8  We  are  boundf,  then,  to  support  such  people,  that  we  may  show  ourselves 
fellow-workers  with  the  truth. 

9  I  have  written  something  to  the  Community ;  but  Diotrephes,  who 

10  loves  to  domineer  among  them,  repudiates  us.  Therefore,  when  I  come, 
I  will  recall  tiie  works  ne  is  doing,  as  he  babbles  against  us  with  evil 
words ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  he  refuses  a  welcome  to  the  brothers 
himself,  prevents  those  who  would  give  it,  and  expels  them  from  the 
Community. 

11  Beloved,  imitate  not  what  is  wrong  but  what  is  right. 

He  who  does  what  is  right,  is  of  Gkxi : 

He  who  does  what  is  wrong,  has  not  seen  God. 

12  Demetrius  has  witness  borne  him  from  all  and  from  the  truth  itself : 
yes,  and  we  bear  witness  also,  and  thou  knowest  that  our  witness  is  true. 

13  I  had  many  things  to  write  to  thee,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  write  to 

14  thee  with  ink  and  pen.  I  hope,  however,  to  see  thee  immediately,  and  we 
shall  speak  face  to  face. 

Peace  to  thee. 

The  friends  salute  thee. 

Salute  the  friends  by  name. 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  EVANGELIC  TRADITION 

[Mk  16»"«>] 

This  interesting  and  detached  fragment  is  to  be  dated  probably  witbin 
a  century  after  the  resurrection,  somewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
second  century.  Its  regular  place  in  the  MSS  is  at  the  close  of  Mark's 
gospel,  which  it  was  eviaently  designed  to  supplement.^  That  it  did  not 
form  the  original  close  to  that  work,  is  a  conclusion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  impregnable.*  The  two  points  for  serious  discussion  are  (a) 
its  date,  including  the  question  ot  authorship,  and  (6)  the  resultant 
critical  question  with  regard  to  Mark's  gospel.  Whether  it  was  originally 
composed  for  its  present  place  in  the  gap  (Bruckner),  or  existed  in- 
dependently in  whole  or  part,  can  scarcely  be  determined  upon  the 
evidence  at  our  command,  though  the  latter  is  the  more  probable 
hypothesis. 

(a)  The  date  of  the  fragment  has  been  recently  connected  with  its 
authorship  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare  (Exp,^  viii.  p.  241  f.,  and  Exv,^  ii 
p.  401  f.).  From  a  recently  discovered  Armenian  codex  (of  986  a.d.)  con- 
taining after  edjojS.  yap  the  verses  9-20,  preceded  by  the  words  "  Ariston 
Eritzou"  (=01  the  presbyter  Ariston)  in  red  uncials,  he  infeired  that  the 
Ariston  or  Aristion  mentioned  there  was  the  Christian  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  Eusebius  {HEy  m,  39.  4)  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  Papias, 
and  along  with  the  presbyter  John  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.  This  is  a 
conjecture  which  has  been  widely  accepted,  e.g.  by  Hamack,  Swete  (ed. 
of  Mark,  1898,  pp.  xcvi-cv),  Eck  (PreuuicM  JahrhiUhery  1898,  pp. 
40-43),  and  Sanday  {DB,  ii.  pp.  638^  639).    It  is  curious  that  Papias 

1  The  "  shorter  conclusion  "  printed  in  most  critical  editioiis  of  the  text  is  poorly 
attested,  and  does  not  fall  to  be  noticed  here.  As  to  the  origin  of  [Bfk  16^*],  there  is 
just  a  possibility  that  it  formed  the  cloee  of  some  narratiYe  oi  tiiie  resorrection, 
oaaed  upon  apostolic  tradition,  the  opening  of  which  has  been  irretrievably  IcKst. 
Zahn  ((rA,  i.  p.  922 n.)  thinks  of  the  Teachmg  or  Preaching  of  Peter  as  a  possible 
source  or  contemporary  document. 

3  All  that  can,  together  with  a  good  deal  that  cannot,  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
passage  and  its  authenticity,  may  be  seen  by  the  curious  in  Buigon's  well-known 
treatise  {Th^  Last  Twdve  Verses  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark.  1871).  Critical 
data  in  Zahn,  0£,  ii.  pp.  910^988,  and  Tischendorf,  NT  (8th  ed.),  L  pp.  403-407. 
Apart  from  the  usual  editions  (op.  recently  Swete,  pp.  xcri-cv)  and  Introductions 
(piarticularly  Zahn,  ii.  pp.  227-240),  there  is  a  popular  and  frank  summary  of  the 
case  in  Abbott's  Common  Tradition^  pp.  xviii-zziii,  gatherins  up  the  cumulative 
argument  from  (a)  textual  criticism,  (6)  style,  the  absence  of  Marcan  diaracteristics 
and  the  presence  of  unMarcan  expresRions,  and  (e)  internal  contents.  Literature  in 
D A  iu.  pp.  252,  258.    Also  Burkftt  ( Two  LeeU,  Gotpels,  1901,  82  f A 

Hamack  points  out  (TU,  zn.  1)  that  Jerome  (c.  Pelag,  n.  15)  found  in  some 
codices  between  verses  14  and  15  the  following  paauige  (in  quibusdam  exemplaribus 
et  mazime  in  Graecis  Codd.): — *'£t  illi  satisiaciebant  dicentes :  Saeculum  istud 
iniquitatis  et  incredulitatis  sub  satana  (Codd.  substantia)  est,  aui  (Codd.  quae) 
non  sinit  per  immundos  spiritus  veram  dei  apprehend!  virtutem,  iddroo  jam  nunc 
revela  justitiam  tuam." 
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should  not  have  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and  it  is  also  strange  that 
Anstion  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compile  so  second-hand  and 
loose  a  narrative.*  Still  it  may  have  actually  come  from  his  dajytfirds 
(cf.  Lk  1^),  in  which  case  its  date  would  be  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  or  slightly  later.  Resch  {TU,  x.  2,  pp.  449-466; 
ThStf  pp.  109,  110)  suggests  Ariston  of  Pella  as  the  author,  a  Jewish- 
Christian  presbyter  who  —on  Resch*s  very  shaky  hypothesis — edited  the 
first  canon  of  the  gospels,  c.  140  A.D.  For  less  conjectural  reasons, 
Warfeld  dates  the  fragment  not  later  than  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
sec(Mid  century.  He  imagines  that  it  was  taken,  along  with  the  pericopd 
Jn  7*'-8",  from  the  book  of  illustrations  of  the  gospel  narrative  com- 
posed by  Papias,  c.  120  a.d.  {Textual  Crittcwn  of  the  NT,  pp.  199-205). 
Rohrbach,  again,  conjectures  110-120  a.d.  as  the  period  when  the  in- 
complete gospel  was  furnished  in  Asia  Minor  with  its  unauthentic 
conclusion,  at  the  same  time  as  the  appendix  (21),  in  which  that  con- 
clusion was  used,  was  added  to  the  fourth  gospel. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  however,  while  there  is  plenty  of  ffood  argument 
to  prove  that  the  passage  is  an  interpolation,  signs  fail  for  its  date. 
Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  passage  may  have  existed  in 
written  form  before  it  was  inserted  in  its  present  place  in  the  MSS,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  troops  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad  (lines  484-877) ;  also,  that  it  represents  in  all  likeli- 
hood a  tradition  older  than  itself.  Relatively,  indeed,  limits  can  be 
fixed   within  which   it  must   lie.    The   fragment   presupposes    Luke 

(<^-  17I18  ^th  Ac  2^i-"^28«-«)»*  ^  ^°*  ^^^'  ^^  ^®  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  preced- 
ing traditions,  inserted  at  the  close  of  Mark  by  an  early  editor  in  order  to 
supplement  the  defective  resurrection-narrative.*  Upon  the  other  side, 
if  its  use  can  be  traced  in  Justin  Martyr  (Apol  i.  45),  a  terminus  ad  quern 
would  be  established.    The  evidence  for  this,  however,  is  too  indefinite.^ 

1  So  mach  so  that  Zahn,  who  had  already  [OK,  L  p.  918 1)  referred  vers.  15, 16  to 
an  eztea-canonical  source,  now  prefers  to  confine  Aristion's  share  to  vers.  14-18. 
He  appeals,  in  confirmation  of  this,  to  the  marginal  gloss  written  by  a  Scholiast  hi 
Rnfinns's  tntnslation  of  Ensebius,  which  Quotes  ArisUon's  anthoritr  for  a  stonr  of 
Jostna,  snmamed  Bar-Sabbas  (Ac  1»),  who  miracnloasly  recoyered  after  drinKing 
some  deadly  poison  (=  Mk  l^),  Baoon  (Jomm,  Bibl.  LU,  1898,  pp.  176-183)  now 
conjectures  that  Paplas's  description  of  Aristion  and  John  the  presbyter  as  disciples 
rw  Mvffmf  originally  read  rtCrtn  {%.e,  rSt  iiwrrixm).  In  any  case  the  oral  tradition 
from  which  a  fragment  like  this  sprang,  must  have  been  exposed  to  contamination. 
Even  Papias  was  tainted  with  millenarianism,  and  we  may  be  sure  this  penchant  was 
not  in  conflict  with  the  teaching  of  the  elders  upon  whom  he  leaned  so  heavily  and 
from  whom  he  repeated  legendary  tales  like  that  of  Justus  Bar-Sabbas  and  his 

poison,  besides  f^f«r  ntrnt  wufmfi»kkt  t«v    l^trnpn  Mmi  himrtimXimf  mttrtS   mm)  rttm   kX>m 

fAvet»^Ttpm,  if  we  can  trust  the  unsympathetic  notice  of  Eusebius  [HB,  m.  89). 

«  Add  Jn  201W  I-  Lk  8»  =  Mk  16»-",  while  vers.  19,  20  are  a  colourless  review  of 
previous  apostolic  history  (Lk  24^^^,  Ac  1^").  I  do  not  see  any  convincing 
evidence  for  the  use  of  Mk  16»-»  in  Jn  21. 

*  I  itppcnd  a  table,  re-arranged  firom  Looft  (Die  At^erstehungaberiehte  und  ihr 
Wert,  1898),  to  bring  out  the  r61e  of  this  fragment  in  the  cycle  and  growth  of  the 
resurrection  stories.  The  correct  inference  from  these  in  ffeneral  is  that  the  tradi- 
tion was  largely  fluid  and  for  a  long  time  indeterminate,  while  the  Oalilaean  appear- 
ances do  not  rest  upon  very  adequate  historical  evidence.  For  a  more  conservative 
statement,  cp.  Beysohlag,  i9ir(l899],  pp.  507-689,  and  Schwartzkopff, /VopA«cie«  qf 
Jesus  Christum.  87-124.    The  radical  view  in  Sohmiedel,  BBi,  iL  1878!: 

*  Dr.  C.  Taylor  {Bxp,*  viil.  pp.  71-80,  argues  for  such  a  use  even  earlier,  in 
Barnabas  and  Clem.  Rom.,  but  the  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive.  The  same  holds 
true  of  the  gospcd  of  Peter.    It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  resurrection  narrat- 

[Coniinwd  on  page  553. 
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"  A  fact  80  stupendous  as  the  Resurrection  needs  to  be  supported  by 
strong  evidence,  and  very  strong  evidence  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality  is  f orthcominc  ;  but  all  parts  of  it  are  not  of  equal  value,  and  it 
IS  well  that  the  authorities  should  be  compared  with  each  other  and 
critically  estimated.  .  .  .  Whichever  way  we  turn,  difficulties  meet  us, 
which  the  documents  to  which  we  have  access  do  not  enable  us  to 
remove." — Sanday. 
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Dr.  Chase  (Syriac  Element  in  Codex  Bezaey  pp.  150-157)  thinks  that  a 
Svriac  version  of  the  section  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  by  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  and  that  consequently  the  primitive  Greek  text  is  to 
be  dated  almost  in  the  first  quarter  oi  the  century.  Upon  some  such  date, 
at  any  rate,  the  various  prooabilities  of  the  evidence  converge.  Certainly 
neither  Matthew  nor  Luke  had  before  them  any  text  of  Mark  that  went 
beyond  16*  (cp.  Wernle,  op,  cit.  pp.  36, 177, 218,  219),  nor  does  the  passage 
reflect  an  inaependent  source.  It  is  a  vague,  meagre,  and  secondary 
summary  of  previous  traditions,  a  Krjpvyfia  or  dt^yi;<nr,  though  scarcely  to 
be  dismissed  as  a  fragment  of  a  thoroughly  poetic  nature,  in  keeping  with 
the  gospel  to  which  it  has  been  added  (W.  Briickner). 

(6)  The  removal  of  [Mk  16***®]  leaves  the  conclusion  of  that  gospel  in 
a  state  which  demands  some  hypothesis  to  account  for  its  unfinished  or 
mutilated  condition.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted  that  no  author  could 
have  intended  his  work  to  close  with  the  words  i<f>o^vvro  yap.  Either 
then,  (i.)  the  original  conclusion  has  been  lost,  or  (ii.)  the  author  was 
prevented  by  accident  or  death  from  finishing  his  book.  In  the  former 
case  (i.)  the  continuation  must  have  been  lost  at  a  very  early  date, 
previous  to  the  transcription  of  the  earliest  copy,  as  no  trace  of  it  exists. 
This  difficulty,  however,  is  not  insuperable.  A  leaf  may  have  been  de- 
tached, or  some  accident  may  have  occurred  to  the  original  autograph. 
Zahn,  however  (GK^  ii.  p.  928  f.),  has  recently  contended  for  (li.), 
principally  on  the  ground  that  the  existence  and  disappearance  of  such 
an  X  as  the  other  theory  requires,  must  be  held  incredible.  Mark,  he 
thinks,  was  prevented  by  Peter's  death  from  completing  the  volume  ;  then, 
before  he  could  interfere,  his  friends  had  read  and  copied  the  unfinishea 
work.^  Blair  {Apostolic  Gospel,  pp.  372-385)  more  sensibly  concludes  that 
the  lost  ending  could  not  have  neen  longer  than  Mt  28^*®,  as  Matthew 
usually  enlarges  his  sources;  also  that  Lk  24^- *^-*^  preserve  in  their 
integrity  the  details  which  were  contained  in  the  lost  ending.  The 
verbal  contradiction  between  the  one  passage  (Lk  24*)  and  the  other 
(Mk  16*)  led,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  deliberate  rejection  of  the  original  con- 
clusion in  order  to  avoid  a  discrepancy.  But  it  is  possible  also  that  if 
the  original  ending  of  Mark  was  brief,  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
later  generations,  and  was  consequently  superseded  (Rdville).  When 
the  passage  is  taken  as  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel,  its  phenomena  afifect 
the  date  of  the  whole  work,  and  leave  no  alternative  except  Twith  Dr. 
Salmon.  INT,  np.  143-151)  to  bring  the  gospel  down  to  a  perioa  anterior 
to  Matthew  ana  Luke.  In  face  of  modem  criticism  upon  the  synoptic 
problem,  this  is  of  course  an  indefensible  position. 

ive  of  that  gospel  goes  back  to  Mk  16*-*,  or— as  has  even  been  conjectured — ^to  the 
lost  original  conclosion  of  Mark.  The  double  stream  of  tradition  npon  the  resurrec- 
tion is  best  traced  by  R^ville  (n.  pp.  428-452),  and  by  Rohrbach  in  his  Die  BerichU 
aber  die  AvfersUhung  J,  C.  (1898) ;  cp.  also  Hamack,  ThLz  (1899),  pp.  174-176.  W. 
BrUckner*8  articles  (PMj  1899,  pp.  41-47.  96-110,  153-160)  give  a  review  and 
discussion,  largely  of  Kohrbach's  position.    Add  Abbott,  EBiy  iL  1781-1787. 

1  Something  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  notes  taken  by  Arrian  during 
the  lectures  of  Epiktetus.  Like  the  first  edition  of  the  Religio  Medici,  they  were  after- 
wards published  surreptitiously,  or  at  least  apart  from  the  connivance  of  the  author. 

At  the  opening  as  at  the  close  of  an  ancient  writing  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
text  to  be  corrupted  or  impaired,  by  the  detachment  of  a  leaf  or  otherwise.  Ryle  and 
James,  for  example,  coigecxure  that  in  the  archetype  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  at  least 
one  leaf  had  disappeared  at  the  close  of  the  MS^  if  tenable,  this  would  be  an  inter- 
esting parallel  to  the  case  of  Mk  and  Mk  16^*>.  Schmiedel  leaves  it  an  open  question 
{£B%,  fi.  1880-1881),  and  Bacon  {INT,  42, 205)  simply  refers  the  fragment  to  Ariston. 


[100-125   A.D.] 

MARK  16»-«> 

Whether  they  are  historically  trustworthy  or  not,  their  contents  arc  not 
such  as  could  have  been  invented  by  any  scribe  or  editor  of  the  gospel  [of 
Mark]  in  his  desire  to  supply  the  observed  defect  by  a  substantial  and  dignified 
ending.  .  .  .  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a  scribe  or 
editor,  unwilling  to  change  the  words  of  the  text  before  him  or  to  add  words  of 
liis  own,  was  willing  to  furnish  the  gospel  with  what  seemed  a  worthy  conclu- 
sion, by  incorporating  with  it  unchanged  a  narrative  of  Ohrist's  appearances  after 
the  Resurrection,  which  he  found  in  some  secondary  record  then  surviving  from  a 
previous  generation.  ...  It  is  shown  by  its  language  and  structure  to  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  beginning  with  the  Resurrection  and  ending  with  the  Ascension. 
It  thus  constitutes  a  condensed  fifth  narrative  of  the  forty  days.  It  manifestly 
cannot  claim  any  apostolic  authority ;  but  it  is  doubtiess  founded  on  some 
tradition  of  the  apostolic  age. — W— tcott  and  Hort. 


[Mk  16»-»]  After  death. 

•""  Jesus  seen  by  Mary  Magdalen^. 
"•  *'  two  disciples, 

i^w  \}iQ  eleven :  his  commission  to  them. 

^*  ^  Summary  of  apostolic  preaching. 
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9  Now  after  he  had  arisen  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared 

10  first  to  Mary  of  Magdala  from  whom  he  had  cast  out  seven  daemons.  She 
went  and   brought  word  to  those  who  had  been  with  him,  as  they 

11  mourned  and  wept ;  yet  although  they  heard  he  was  alive  and  had  been 

12  seen  by  her,  they  disbelieved.  Now  after  this  he  was  disclosed 
in  a  different  form  to  two  of  them,  who  were  walking  on  their  way  into 

13  the  country.    And  they  went  off  and  brought  word  to  the  rest ;  yet  they 

14  would  not  believe  even  them.  Afterwards  ^  he  was  disclosed  to 
the  eleven  themselves,  as  they  reclined  at  table  ;  and  he  reproached  them 
for  their  unbelief  and  stubbornness  of  heart,  because  they  would  not 

15  believe  those  who  had  seen  him  after  he  rose.    And  he  said  to  them. 

"Gk)  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  glad  tidings  to  all  the 
creation : 

16  He  who  believes  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved, 
But  he  who  disbelieves  shall  be  condemned. 

17  And  these  signs  shall  accompany  those  who  believe  : 

In  my  name  they  shall  cast  out  daemons, 
They  shall  talk  with  new  tongues, 

18  They  shall  lift  serpents, 

And  if  they  drink  anything  deadly,  it  shall  not  injure  them  ; 
They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover." 

19  So  then,  after  speakmg  to  them,  the  Lord  '  vxu  taken  up  into  heaven,  and 

20  $at  down  at  me  right  hand  of  Ood.  But  they  went  out  and  preached 
everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them  and  confirming  the  word  by  the 
signs  that  followed. 

I  Omitting  [[«]].  «  Omitting  [I'Iiir»5#I|. 
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Tbe  terminus  ad  quern  for  tliese  writings  is  fixed  by  their  probable  use 
ill  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  and  Polykarp.*  The  literary  aflSmties  between 
them  and  Hebrews- Luke- Acts  (Simcox,  Exp,^  viii.  pp.  182,  183 ;  Zeller- 
Overbeck,  ii  pp.  286, 287),  Clem.  Rom.,  and iBarnabas,  imply  not  so  much 
the  dependence  of  the  one  upon  the  other,  as  a  common  spirit  and  atmo- 
sphere, so  that  no  serviceable  terminus  a  quo  can  be  fixed  upon  the  side 
of  literary  relationships.  The  internal  evidence,  however,  leaves  little 
doubt  that  in  their  final  and  extant  form  this  grouj)  of  writings  belongs  to 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  This  is  especially  clear  in  view  of  the 
heresies  and  errors  denounced.  These,  the  spawn  of  a  Jewish  and  Gnostic 
syncretism  (Holtzmaiin,Z)t«  Pastoralhriefey  1880,  pp.  126-158),  are  at  once 
cognate  to  and  more  advanced  than  those  of  1  Jonn  (cp.  von  Soden,  HG, 
in.  1,  pp.  166,  167,  179),  while  they  are  less  acute  and  developed  than 
those  of  Jud-2  Peter.^  It  is  unfortunate  in  a  sense  that  for  insight  into 
the  situation  of  the  pastoral  epistles  as  well  as  of  the  following  NT  writings, 
we  have  more  and  more  to  go  outside  the  NT  itself.  The  problem  of 
their  origin  is  solved,  not  only  upon  the  ground  of  the  earlier  Pauline 
letters,  but  also  by  a  study  oi  sub-apostolic  writing  like  the  Didachd, 
Clem.  Rom.,  Polykarp,  and  Ignatius.  Place  these  side  by  side  with  the 
pastorals,  and  it  is  dimcult  to  resist  the  idea,  which  returns  upon  one  with 
almost  every  sentence,  that  their  world  is  practically  the  same,  and  that 
the  pastorals  are  astonishingly  superior.  Their  common  historical  pre- 
supposition is  incipient  Gnosticism,  not  in  a  special  form  but  rather  in 
its  general  climate  (Clem.  Strom,  vn.  17),  theoretical,  practical,  mytho- 
logical, ethical.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  official  and  ecclesiastical 
spirit  which  dominates  the  three  epistles.  Christianity  is  becoming  a 
system  of  pietv  (evaffitLa)  and  sound  teaching  {Sidaa-Kakla)  as  opposed  to 
moral  and  intellectual  error.  Its  citadel  is  the  church,  whose  organisation 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  whose  regulations  form  the  background 
of  the  epistles.  By  the  author,  Timotheus  and  Titus  are  not  merely  taken 
as  patterns  of  Pauline  scholars,  but  also  as  representatives  and  types  of 

1  The  inadequate  and  misleading  title  "  pastorals,"  under  which  these  writings 
have  suffered  for  about  90  years,  can  only  be  retained  (and  used  as  seldom  as  possible) 
on  the  score  of  convenience. 

2  Cp.  Hamack,  Chron,  pp.  480-48."».  He  dates  the  epistles  in  their  present  form 
substantially  between  90  and  100:  "Dass  die  Pastoralbriefe,  so  wie  sie  vorliegen, 
nicht  vom  Apostel  Panlus  geschrieben,  dass  sie  aber  auf  paulinischen  Briefen  auf- 
gebaut  sind,  ist  ein  Ergebniss  der  Eritik,  welches  nicht  aufs  neue  bewiesen  zu 
werden  braucht."  The  remarkable  parallels  between  the  pastorals  and  the  Apost. 
Constit.  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  organisations  point,  in  Hamack's  judgment  {ibid. 
pp.  483,  484  ;  TU,  ii.  6,  p.  49  f.),  possibly  to  the  use  of  a  common  source. 

•  The  striking  coinciaences  between  the  pastorals  and  Jud-Peter  prove  either 
a  similarity  of  situation  or  literary  dependence,  possibly  both  (von  Souen,  pp.  166, 
167,  179).  In  Tit  and  1  Tim  especially,  1  Peter  seems  to  be  used  (Holtzmann, 
Past.  pp.  267-270 ;  Brtickner,  Chron,  pp.  57-69,  277-286),  and  in  the  latter  of  the 
two,  Luke's  gospel. 
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the  monarchical  episcopate  which — as  3  John  indicates — ^was  now  coming 
to  supersede  the  earlier  officials,  and  Lad  hy  this  time  displaced  the 
"  spiritual  gifts  "  in  ordinary  church  management. 

The  criteria  of  tone  ana  spirit,  then,  oomhine  to  favour  and  even  to 
demand  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  last  decade  of  the  first  century  and 
probably  somewhat  later.  Formerly,  indeed,  a  period  towards  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  was  considered  necessary:  so  Baur,  Pfleiderer 
(  Urc.  p.  862  ff.),  and  even  Ritschl — ^to  whom  the  Qnosticism  of  the  apostolic 
age  was  still  a  mere  hypothesis  {Entstekungf  p.  242).  The  recent  re- 
searches into  Gnosticism,  together  with  investigations  into  the  develop, 
ment  of  church  organisation  (Holtzmann,  Past.  pp.  190-252,  an  ex- 
haustive discussion),  have  allowed  scholars  to  come  down  hearer  the 
opening  of  the  secona  century,  and  here  criticism  is  practically  unanimous. 
Within  these  decades  (95-135)  lies  the  only  period  known  to  us  when 
the  pastorals  actually  possess  a  career  and  object  of  their  own.  They 
represent  a  transition  from  the  earlier  Paulinism  to  "  Catholicism,"  the 
Onginal  ideas  of  the  apostle  being  modified  and  stereotyped  under  the 
pressure  of  ecclesiastical  requirements.  More  definitely,  according  to 
beyschlag  {NTTh^  ii.  pp.  3, 4, 501-504),  they  also  help  to  present  the  com- 
mon Christianity  as  it  developed  in  regions  that  were  dominated  by  the 
influence  of  Paul  durinc  the  opening  of  the  second  century  (so  Bourquin, 
Etude  critique  sur  Past,  MpUres^  1890,  pp.  51-64).  Some  general  verdict  of 
this  kind  would  probably  unite  the  majority  of  reasonable  critics.  As  it 
is,  the  arguments  are  so  detailed  and  weighty  that  in  a  brief  note  it  is 
fortunati^^  unnecessary,  as  it  is  hardly  possible,  to  do  more  than  mention 
their  bearing  and  refer  to  their  various  expositions.  The  most  adequate 
statement  is  furnished  by  Holtzmann's  classical  monograph,  whose 
positions  are  recapitulated  in  his  EM.  pp.  272-292,  and  NTThj  iL 
pp.  259-281.  His  standpoint  is  practically  shared  and  reproduced  by 
Hilgenfeld,  Weizsacker,  S.  Davidson,  Mangold,  Sabatier,  Hatch  ^  (ES, 
articles  "  Paul  "*  and  "  Pastorals  "),  Cone  {Gotpel  and  its  IrUerpret.  p.  327  f .), 
R^ville  {Les  engines  da  PEpiscop.  pp.  262-286),  and  MoQiffert  {AA,  pp. 
398-420),  etc.  The  only  question  which  at  the  present  day  is  seriously 
in  dispute  is  the  precise  date.  Renan  '  and  Mangold  go  back  to  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  while  von  Soden  (HGf  iii.  1,  pp.  155-254)  places 
2  Tim  not  earlier  than  Domitian's  rei^  and  the  other  two  after  110.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  remain  by  the  hrst  quarter  *  of  the  second  century 
(so  JiQicher  and  R^ville).  No  other  position  is  upon  the  whole  so  self- 
consistent  and  helpful  in  solving  the  contradictory  facts  presented  by  a 
set  of  writings  which  otherwise  form  one  of  those  religious  and  literary 
enigmas  whose  keys  have  been  in  the  meantime — ^perhaps  for  all  time — 
lost 

1  Chiefly  owing  to  the  **  difficulty  of  believing  that  so  elaborate  a  debasement  of 
Christianity  had  grown  np  in  the  brief  interval  between  Paul's  first  contact  with 
Hellenism  and  his  death.  Ou  the  keen  prominence  given  to  moral  reform  and 
theory  by  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  cp.  Addis,  Christianity  and  the 
Roman  rnnpirCf  pp.  130-141. 

>  S.  Paul,  p.  1.  In  Viqlise  ChrHienne  (chap,  vi.)  the  composition  of  the  pastorals 
is  made  syncoronoos  with  the  publication  of  Paul's  collected  epistles  at  Rome. 
They  are  '*  un  premier  essai  de  fausses  d^cri^tales." 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Vn.  17  :  n^rtt  ii  wtp)  tsW  'Ai^mftS  r§u  BmtrtXU^  x^«vr  •i  rkt 

«i>i'rur  intinrmrrtt  ytyifttrt.  The  lack  of  exactness  in  defining  the  heresies  com- 
bated is  natural.  ''L'antenr  parlait  de  quelque  chose  de  conrant  et,  ponr  etre 
compris  par  les  lectenrs  de  son  temps,  il  lui  snffisait  de  d^gncr  simplement  ses 
adyersaires  sans  les  peindro  "  (Bourquin). 
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The  natural  desire  to  take  these  writings  for  what  they  literally  pur- 
port to  be,  i.e.  letters  written  by  Paul  himself,  is  rendered  impossible  not 
merely  by  the  positive  evidence  of  their  contents  which  has  been  already 
outlined,  but  also  by  two  negative  arguments  of  crucial  importance. 
(a)  The  style,  which  is  somewhat  stiflf  ana  unelafitic,  is  incompatible  with 
t^e  Pauline  authorship.^  Even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
difference  between  public  and  private  letters,  for  the  possible  effect  of 
age  on  Paul,  and  for  the  use  of  phrases  caught  up  from  fresh  interests  and 
controversies,  the  only  fair  verdict  upon  the  anomalous  grammar  and 
diction  of  the  pastoral  epistles  is  unfavourable  to  their  Pauline  origin- 
ality. Pauline  elements  of  course  occur,  but  the  groundwork  is  radically 
different  *  Fresh  groups  of  words  are  introduced  {e.g.  the  coinpounds  in 
a-privative,  ^iXo->  <rto<f)pO'^  didoo-K-,  oIko-^  familiar  Pauline  expressions 
("vto^co-io,  God  our  Father")  are  either  dropped  or  (inWir,  hiKaunxrOcn) 
modified,  and  out  of  almost  nine  hundred  wonis  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  (one  hundred  and  seventy-six)  are  anc^  \(y6iuva.  The  peculiarities 
of  vocabulary  and  style  point  almost  unmistakaoly  to  a  writer  who  used 
Pauline  phrases  to  help  his  own  looser  and  less  vigorous  methods  of  expres- 
sion. "Es  fehlt  durchweg  die  emste,  wurdige  und  gedankenschwere 
Plerophorie  der  paul.  Rede;  es  fehlen  jene  charaktenstischen  Damm- 
bruche,  welche  in  Folge  der  schwellenden  Gedankenf  iille  die  Construction 
erleidet "  (Holtzmann).  Nor  is  it  very  probable  that  Paul  would  have  met 
false  teaching  either  by  repeated  and  vague  denunciation  or  by  falling  back 
upon  a  traditional  crystallised  faith,  which  forms  the  "sound"  teaching 
01  the  organised  church.  Besides,  the  characteristically  Pauline  interests 
are  obliterated.  The  question  of  the  law,  the  rule  of  me  Jews,  adoption, 
redemption,  life  in  the  Spirit,  these  are  no  longer  central.  Ab  even  Weiss 
admits^  strange  prominence  is  given  to  such  ideas  as  those  of  reward,  a 
good  conscience,  the  individual  and  social  value  of  Christian  morality 
ratlier  than  its  religious  character.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  satisfactorily  expMn, 
on  the  traditional  hypothesis  (Zahn,  OK.  i.  p.  634  f.),  the  absence  of  these 
epistles  from  Marcion's  canon.  He  may  have  rejected  them  on  account  of 
their  teaching  {e.g.  on  asceticism,  doketism,  and  the  OT),  which  in  some 
points  controverts  his  own  principles ;  but  at  any  rate  it  tells  heavily 
against  them  as  genuine  reproductions  of  the  Pauline  spirit,  that  a 
Pauline  enthusiast^  ignored  them  in  drawing  up  his  list  of  epistles. 
That  he  omitted  them  because  they  were  private  letters,  is  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  private  letters  only  in  a  most  superficial  sense, 

1  "Niigends  eine  Spur  von  dem  Schwung  des  Paulns  tind  seiner  Energle,  kanni 
je  eine  Anakolnthie,  eine  Inconcinnit^t,  eine  Dunkelheit  infolge  des  VorwiirtsdrftngeDs 
der  Ideen ;  Alles  ist  in  Past  recelmassig,  leicht,  aber  auch  ohne  Wncht  nnd  Farbe. 
Viele  Worte  und  wenige  Gedanicen :  von  P.  dtiifto  genau  das  Umgekehrte  gelten  " 
(Jtilicher). 

The  standard  discussion  is  Holtzmann's  (Past.  pp.  86-118).  Prof.  G.  G.  Ilndlay, 
in  his  careful  appendix  to  Sabatier's  Pavlf  has  oeen  able,  like  Ramsay  {GRM. 
pp.  248-251,  to  correct  a  few  of  Holtzmann's  more  extreme  statements  on  this  and 
some  other  points.  But  while  the  latter*8  cumulative  argument  requires  to  be  modi- 
fied in  one  or  two  details,  it  remains  an  irresistible  and  lucid  piece  of  historical  and 
literary  criticism,  whose  main  conclusions  are  to  be  accepted  as  almost  axiomatic. 
Instances  have  been  collected  fcp.  "Pastoral  Epistles,"  VOT,  p.  xxxix)  which  indi- 
cate, as  in  Hebrews,  the  use  or  2  Blaccabees,  a  oook  of  which  there  is  no  trace  hi 
Paul's  writings.    Yogel  indicates  affinities  also  with  Luke- Acts. 

*  "  Un  homme  qui,  malgr6  I'esprit  d^  a  priori  do^atique  qu'il  porta  souvent  dans 
la  correction  des  livres  saints,  eut  souvent  des  Eclairs  de  vrai  critique  "  (Benan).  A 
similar  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  fiict  that  while  Marcion's  sheet-anchor  was  the 
third  gospel,  he  omits  Acts  altogether  from  his  canon. 
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and  that  Marcion  had  no  hesitation  in  accepting  Philemon,  which  is  a 
genuinely  private  note. 

(6)  Even  more  fatal  to  the  traditional  hypothesis  of  the  pastorals  is 
the  fact  (Holtzmann,  Past,  pp.  15-37)  that  they  cannot  be  fitted  into  any 
reasonable  scheme  of  Paul's  life.^  Had  they  been  written  by  him,  they 
must  have  dated  from  a  period  during  which  he  travelled  widely  and 
extended  his  mission-tours  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  for  the  attempts 
to  fix  all  or  any  of  the  epistles  previous  to  his  first  captivity  are  not  to  he 
seriously  mentioned.  But  this  period  in  Paul's  life  is  a  terra  incognita. 
It  is  bound  up  with  the  hypothesis  of  Ms  release  from  prison  and  of  his 
second  captivity  and  martyrdom,  for  which  the  evidence  is  decidedly 
scanty.  In  recent  years,  it  is  true,  apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
the  pastorals,  attempts  have  been  made  to  renabilitate  this  hypothesis.' 
But  even  were  these  more  successful  than  they  are,  the  pastorals  would 
still  be  un-Pauline.  Such  a  hypothesis,  if  proved,  would  make  the  tradi- 
tional *  date  of  the  pastorals  possible,  not  by  any  means  necessary.  It 
would  merely  make  room  for  them  between  62  and  67,  or,  if  the  earlier 
chronology  be  accepted,  between  69  and  64.  But  on  other  grounds  the 
epistles  refuse  to  meet  this  situation,  and  indeed  the  efforts  to  adapt  them 
to  it  may  be  for  the  most  nart  characterised  as  proofs  of  the  ingenuity  of 
exegetical  despair  rather  tnan  of  historical  investigation. 

Substantially  identical  in  texture  and  spirit  as  all  three  are,  each 
has  evidently  its  distinctive  characteristics.  These  idiosyncrasies  npon 
examination  seem  to  give  sufficient  if  not  peremptory  proof  that  2  Tim 
was  Uie  earliest  of  the  three,  while  1  Tim  was  the  latest,  written  to 
enforce  or  supplement  its  predecessors.  The  evidence  for  this  position 
is  led  at  length  by  von  Soden  and  McQiffert,  to  whose  works  the  reader 
is  referred  for  a  convincing  statement  of  the  case.  The  chief  lines  are  (a) 
the  preponderance  of  Paunne  matter  in  2  Tim.  Most  nearly  of  all  t^e 
three  it  attaches  to  Paul's  jpersonality  (particularly  as  that  appears  in 
PhiHppians  and  Romans^,  it  is  richest  in  references  to  his  cnaracter 
and  work,  and  includes  direct  reminiscences — perhaps  even  notes— of  the 

1  The  demonstration  of  this  is  the  special  merit  of  Benan's  discussion  {S.  PauL 
pp.  zzviii-xlviii).  Cp.  also  von  Soden,  op,  cU,  pp.  159-163.  Zahn*8  laboured 
attempt  to  construct  a  world  for  the  epistles  in  the  seventh  decade,  fails  to  produce 
any  coherent  results,  and  on  the  whole  the  same  must  be  said  of  BartleVs  scholarly 
discussion  (i4^,  p.  199 f.).  Similar  attempts  up  to  1880  are  sufficiently  exposed  by 
Holtzmann  (Pa*^.  pp.  87-63). 

3  Cp.  Spitta,  Urc,  i.  pp.  1-108,  and  B.  Steinmetz^s  monograph,  **  Die  zweite 
romische  Gefansenschaft  aes  Apostels  Paulns  "  (1897).  Benan,  Hamack,  Blass,  and 
Belser  (TO,  1894.  p.  40 f.)  accept  the  tradition:  cp.  also  von  Manen,  Thed.  Tijd- 
schri/t  (1894),  p.  214;  J.  Weiss,  i%Lz.  (1893),  394  f. ;  and  Hesse  {Entstehung,  p.  244  f.). 
At  the  same  time  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  (i.)  Paul  died  in  the  Neronian  perse- 
cution, and  (iu)  suffered  martyrdom  contemporaneously  with  Peter.  The  tradition 
is  late  and  not  always  self-consistent.  Erbes  (TUf  neue  Folge,  vierter  Band, 
Heft  1,  1899)  strongly  opposes  both  ideas,  and  indeed  the  whole  hypothesis  of  the 
second  imprisonment.    See  above,  p.  138 ;  also  Bacon  (^-^^  pp.  134-187). 

»  Besides  Weiss  (Meyer;  AJT,  i.  pp.  893-403  and  lN7\i,  pp.  374-420),  Zahn 
{Binl.  i.  pp.  398-489),  and  Godet,  a  number  of  Anglican  scholars  are  still  able  to 
accept  the  pastorals  as  totally  Pauline,  e.a.  Salmon,  Wace  {Speaker's  Comm,)^  Farrar, 

"iUe,  1888),  Hort  (Jvd,  ChriUianUy,  p  180 ;  EccUsia,  p.  171),  and 
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J.  H.  Bernard  (COT).  The  case  for  the  authenticity  has  been  also  argued  by  Fr. 
Roos  (/>!«  Bri^e  dee  Apostele  Paulus  und  die  Reden  des  Herm  Jesu,  pp.  156-202), 
G.  H.  Gilbert  (Life  of  Paul,  1899,  pp.  226-232),  Ruegg  {Aus  Schrift  und  GeschiefUe 
(1898),  ''  Theol.  Abhandlungen  u.  Skizzen,"  pp.  59-108),  and  Bertrand  (Essai  critique 
awr  Fauth,  d,  Epttres  Past.lSSS),  Macpherson  (AJT,  1900,  pp.  23-48)  gives  up  the 
second  imprisonment,  but  holds  to  the  authenticity  of  the  pastorals. 
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apostle.  One  central  feature  of  the  writing  is  its  steady  adherence  to  the 
personality  and  teaching  of  Paul,  e.g.  2^*  ^  3^^.  A  change  upon  this  point 
can  be  noticed  in  Titus,  and  more  so  in  1  Tim.  There  the  personality  of 
Paul  retires  into  the  bacl^^und,  and  church-organisation  tends  to  become 
the  supreme  concern.  The  references  to  the  apostle's  individuality  are 
neither  so  fresh  nor  so  frequent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  motives  and 
appeals  become  more  abstract.  Correlative  to  this,  however,  and  quite 
in  the  second-century  manner  of  reliance  upon  the  "apostolic"  deposit,  is 
the  emphasis  still  laid  on  Paul's  bare  authority — ^in  nis  person  no  less 
than  in  his  teaching — ^with  a  view  to  preserve  the  traditional  faith  and 
fiafeguard  the  interests  of  conservative  organisation,  (b)  In  2  Tim,  again, 
the  situation  is  less  advanced.  Titus  and  1  Tim  represent  errors  more 
sharply  defined  and  vigorously  combated ;  the  ideas  and  circumstances 
are  treated  with  much  greater  precision  and  detaiL  In  2  Tim,  $.g,y  bishops 
are  unmentioned,  and  Titus  is  sUent  upon  deacons.  In  1  Tim  both  are 
provided  with  official  regulations,  and  other  features  of  organisation 
abound.  Evidently,  when  the  writer  came  to  compose  Titus  and  1  Tim, 
he  had  before  him  a  more  copious  and  advanced  state  of  matters  within 
the  church  (on  which  see  some  evidence  from  the  inscriptions  collected 
by  Achelia,  ZiV^(1900),  p.  93  f.).  1  Tim,  in  fact,  of  all  the  NT  books, 
shows  almost  a  preoccupation  with  ecdesiastical  interests,  (c)  The 
supplementary  argument  from  langua^  urges,  among  other  points,  the 
fact  that  out  of  the  airaf  Xcyrfucvoj^wmle  only  forty -six  occur  in  2  Tim, 
twenty-eight  are  counted  in  Titus  (a  book  half  the  size  of  the  others), 
and  no  fewer  than  seventy-four  in  1  Tim.  In  2  Tim  there  is  no  clear 
instance  of  iriaris  =  fides  fuae  creditur^  while  this  use  does  occur  in  the 
others.  In  2  Tim  awrnp  is  used  only  of  Christ,  in  Titus  of  Christ  and 
God  (as  in  Lk  1^',  Jud  25),  in  1  Tim  of  God  alone.  Similar  develop- 
ments are  noted  in  connection  with  the  characteristic  words,  ftidmricaX/a 
and  evaf^ia.  Consequently,  though  the  argument  is  cumulative,  2  Tim 
is  to  be  regarded  as  prior — ^possibly  by  some  years — to  the  others, 
although  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubting  that  one  author  wrote  all 
three.  The  impression  of  its  superiority  to  the  others  has  be^i  widely 
felt,'  and  in  this  case  superiority  implies  a  closer  proximity  to  the 
apostolic  tradition  (Hilgenfeld,  ZwTh,  1897,  pp.  1-86).  Thus  Reuss 
(Les  £pUres  Paulvn,  voL  ii.)  rejects  the  other  two,  but  retains  2  Tim 
as  actually  genuine ;  while  older  critics  like  Usteri,  Liicke,  Bleek 
(§§  183-187),  Neander,  and  Ritschl  found  themselves  quite  unable  to 
attribute  at  least  1  Tim  to  the  apostle. 

In  writing  2  Tim,  then,  the  author  stood  nearest  to  the  Pauline 
tradition.    Probably  he  had   before   him   genuine  notes  or  at  least 

1  They  are  yarionsly  enumerated,  but  the  argument  remains  substantially  un- 
impaired. Mr.  W.  P.  Workman  {Exp.  Ti,  vii.  pp.  418, 419)  gives  2  'RmsBS,  Tit=88, 
1  Tim  =  82.  His  parallel  from  Shakspere  is  rather  vitiated  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  an  early  Christian  writer  cannot  be  judged  by  the  standards  applicable  to  a 
literary  artist,  and  particularly  to  a  dramatist,  to  whom  flexibility  of  expression  is 
congenial. 

3*  Even  Zahn,  like  Spitta  fCTrc.  i  pp.  86-47)  starts  his  discussion  of  their  situation 
by  analysing  2  Tim  in  preference  to  either  of  the  others.  Similarly  Dr.  Salmon 
(INT,  pp.  397-418)  admits  the  supremacy  of  2  Tim,  and  allows  that  if  the  other  two 
letters  ^*  nad  come  bv  themselves,  the  way  in  which  both  begin  would  excite  suspicion." 
As  a  detail,  it  may  be  noted  that  2  Tim  2^-^  has  more  point  if  it  precedes,  than  if 
it  follows,  the  remark  of  1  Tim  1».  Reminiscences  of  2  Tim  also  recur  (^=1  Tim  I* 
47,  Tit  3» ;  l"=i.  27 ;  8^=1.  4i).  The  superiority  of  2  Tim  chiefly  lies  in  (a)  the 
naturalness  and  vivid  colouring  of  the  personal  references,  {h)  the  greater  coherence 
and  balance  of  the  arguments,  and  (c)  the  directness  of  the  religious  feeling. 
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authentic  reminiscences  of  the  apostle,  which  have  been  worked  up 
into  the  epistle.  Titus  and  1  Tim  were  written  later  and  for  similar 
purposes,  though  in  a  slightly  more  developed  state  of  affairs.  The  three 
represent  together  the  historical  climax  of  Paulinism  within  the  NT. 
They  are  not  Paul's  but  Pauline.  Their  author  was  an  adherent  of  the 
apostle's,  who  reproduced  his  master's  ideas  to  meet  not  only  the  rising 
interest  in  personal  religion  throughout  the  Empire,  but  also  the  need  of 
protection  against  the  current  heresy  and  trouble  within  the  churches. 
Hence  the  apparently  incongruous  combination  of  passages  which  have 
a  thoroughly  Pauline  ring  (ii.  li»i«  2»»  4«-«'  ^s-^*.  Tit  31^1*,  i.  li«-i«)  with 
others  like  11.  1«  226-30,  Tit  V^^  3*  3»^,  i.  23-i«  3,  4i-3.i4  511.28 
g8io.  10. 21 .  ijj  these  last-quoted  verses  it  is  impossible  to  miss  the  tone 
of  semi-legal  ism,  ecclesiastical  formality,^  and  anxiety,  which  begins  to 
be  heard  in  the  sub-apostolic  literature.  To  suppose  that  such  utter- 
ances were  due  to  Paul  before  67  a.d.,  is  not  merely  to  violently 
contradict  the  apostle's  self-revelation  in  his  other  epistles,  but  also  to 
throw  the  whole  development  of  early  Christian  ideas  and  institutions 
into  gratuitous  and  inextricable  confusion.  Justice  can  only  be  done  to 
the  double  element  in  these  epistles  bv  approaching  them  upon  the  lines 
of  the  criticism  just  indicated.  Ana  2  Tim  occupies  a  position  of 
priority  among  the  pastorals  upon  historical  and  exegetical  grounds 
very  similar  to  those  which  prove  Mark  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  synoptic 
gospels.  We  feel  the  original  tradition  vibrating  most  unmistakably 
within  its  pages.  1  Tim,  again,  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  book  which  is 
in  many  respects  an  expansion  or  free  summary  of  ideas  already  put  into 
circulation.  The  arguments  for  this  order  of  the  pastorals  are  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  so  transparently  convincing  as  those  for  their  general 
date ;  but  they  seem  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem.  So, 
in  the  sense  above  explained,  Lucke,  Neander,  and  Ritschl,  after 
Schleiermacher.  Accepting  the  critical  view  of  all  three,  Baur  {Church 
Hist.  (Eng.  tr.),  iL  pp.  30,  31),  Pfleiderer  (PattZtntww^  ii.  p.  198  n.;  Urc, 
p.  822  n.),  Holtzmann  (Past.  pp.  253-256,  *^  Die  Reihenfolge  der  Brief e  "), 
S.  Davidson  (INT,  ii.  pp.  21-76),  Beyschlag  (NTTh,  ii.  pp.  502,  503), 
M.  A.  Rovers  (Nieuw-test.  Letterkunde,^  1888,  pp.  66-78),  and  Bruckner 
(Chron,  pp.  277-286J  are  the  main  advocates  of  this  order,  which  is  also 
accepted  oy  von  Soaen,  McGiflfert,  and  some  others.* 

The  reversed  order  of  the  epistles  in  the  canon  can  be  very 
naturally  explained,  and  does  not  constitute  any  valid  objection  to  the 
critical  Uieory  of  their  origin.  The  titles  of  course  formed  no  part  of 
the  original  autographs.  When  the  epistles  came  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  canon,  as  both  were  ex  hypotheH  Pauline,  that  one  was  numbered  2 
which  contained  fuller  and  later  references  to  the  apostle's  life,  and  thus 
appeared  to  form,  with  its  rich  personal  contents,  a  climax  to  his  career ; 
the  other,  which  lacked  these  intimate  and  farewell  touches,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  written  previously.    This  inversion  was  unavoidable  in  an 

1  On  which  cp.  especially  Renaii,  op,  cit,,  and  Holtzroann,  Past.  pp.  212  f. 

*  So  evidently  Mangold  (Die  Jrruhrer  d.  Pastoralbr,)  and  Schmiedel  (SBif  i. 
pp.  49,  50).  Cp.  further  on  this  point,  Bonrquin  (op,  cU,  p.  67  f.),  Clemen  (^inheit, 
1894,  pp.  142-178),  Haupt  [SK,  1895,  p.  381JJ  and  JUlicher  (Einl,  pp.  164-156). 

The Xatinisms  and  amnities  with  Clem.  Kom.,  Luke,  and  Acts  saffgest  Rome  as 
the  place  where  the  pastorals  were  composed  ( ''  L'intention  aui  a  dicte  I'^crilL  savoir 
le  d^ir  d'augmenter  la  force  du  principe  hierarchique  et  rautorit^  de  ri^llse,  en 
pr^ntant  un  modMe  de  pi^t^  de  docility,  d*  '*  esprit  eccl^siastique "  trac^  par 
rapdtre  Ini-meme,  est  tout  &  fait  en  harmonie  aveo  ce  (^ue  nous  savons  du  caract^re  de 
r^lise  romaine  d^s  le  ler  si^le."— Renan).    But  Asia  Minor  is  not  impossible. 
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age  which  had  no  clue  to  guide  it  in  the  criticism  of  the  epistles  except 
the  tradition  of  their  Pauline  oriffin.  Upon  the  contrary,  when  the 
titles  are  provisionally  set  aside,  ana  the  writings  examined  upon  their 
own  merits,  it  becomes  fairly  evident  (a)  that  their  common  atmosphere 
is  to  be  found  not  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century, 
and  (6)  also— though  less  conclusively — that  the  writing  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  title  of  "  2  Tim  "  really  preceded  its  companions 
in  the  order  of  composition.  The  letters  are  addressed  to  Timotheus  and 
Titus,  in  all  likelihood,  as  these  men  were  traditional  companions  of  the 
apostle  and  figures  of  prominence  in  the  earlier  church.  This  choice 
of  names  would  be  specially  seasonable  if  the  author  possessed  already 
Pauline  notes  addressed  to  them.  It  is  obvious  from  their  character  and 
contents  that  they  can  be  termed  "private"  letters  only,  in  a  very 
restricted  sense.  The  author  is  writing  with  his  eye  on  the  community ;  ^ 
he  portrays,  like  the  fourth  evangelist,  ideal  types  for  all. 

Finally,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  view  of  the  "pastorals" 
does  not  rest  on  a  presupposition  that  evervthing  Paul  wrote  must 
needs  have  been  upon  the  same  level  of  tnought  and  style.  The 
admittedly  genuine  epistles  prove  this  was  not  the  case.  In  GJalatians 
and  1  Cormthians  themselves,  there  are  passages  far  below  the  originality 
and  conclusiveness  of  what  is  seen  to  be  Paul's  ordinary  height  at  other 
times,  and  even  in  these  very  epistles.  But  what  is  urged,  and  urged 
forcibly,  is  that  there  are  in  the  "pastorals"  levels  which  are  inexplicably 
diflferent  even  from  Paul's  least  excellent  and  characteristic  moods. 
When  criticism  refuses  ^  to  accept  these  as  Pauline,  it  is  proceeding  upon 
straightforward  historical  principles,  and  not  necessarily  upon  the 
application  of  too  rigid  and  uniform  a  standard  of  Paulinism. 

On  the  question  of  pseudonymity  raised  by  this  solution  of  the 
problem,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  in  tlie  Appendix  (cp.  below), 
it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  following  sentences  from  a  moderate 
statement  by  Rev.  W.  fl.  Simcox  : — "  It  is  far  likelier  that  the  pastoral 
epistles,  if  written  not  by  the  apostle  but  by  friends  and  disciples  of  his, 
were  written  without  any  frauaulent  intent.  To  a  writer  of  the  period, 
it  would  appear  as  legitimate  an  artifice  to  compose  a  letter  as  to 
compose  a  speech  in  the  name  of  a  great  man  whose  sentiments  it  was 
desired  to  reproduce  and  record ;  the  question  which  seems  so  important 

1  This  slips  through  in  the  greetings  (2  Tim  4S2,  Tit  S^^,  1  Tim  6si).  But  indeed  the 
vrhole  point  of  the  writings  is  lost  if  they  are  taken  as  instructions  for  individuals — 
individuals,  too,  in  a  long  and  close  friendship  with  the  writer.  How  incredible  that, 
after  all  that  intimacy,  they  should  still  need  direction  for  divers  moral  duties  of 
life,  and  also  information  upon  the  elementary  facts  and  ideas  of  their  friend! 
Warnings  against  juvenile  viced  are  hardly  applicable  to  one  who,  like  HmoUiy, 
must  have  been  nearly  twenty  years  a  Christian  minister  and  forty  years  of  age. 

3  In  contrast  to  the  timid  and  misleading  statements  which  still  continue  to  be 
made  upon  the  subject,  it  is  refreshin^^  to  find  the  later  date  of  these  epistles  frankly 
recognise  by  so  eminent  a  conservative  leader  as  Beyschlag  (NTTk^  ii.  pp.  3^  4 ; 
cp.  p.  601  f.).  *•  We  must,"  he  writes,  "  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  such  thmgs 
is  possible,  rqject  the  pastoral  epistles  as  records  of  Pauline  teachings ;  .  .  .  the 
account  of  their  origin,  which  they  contain,  is  in  itself  untenable.  They  betray 
the  conditions  and  motives  of  a  later  age,  from  which  they  can  only  be  artiflcally 
and  imperfectly  transferred  to  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle,  and  except  in  a  few 
phrases  (which  may  have  belonged  to  a  genuine  letter  here  embodied),  the^  are  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles  from  Paul's  own  modes  of  thinking  and  writing.  Especially  in  the 
greatest  [largest  ?]  of  the  three — the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy — we  may  confidently 
say :  the  man  who  is  now  able  to  ascribe  it  to  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Galatiuus  has  never  comprehended  the  literary  peculiarity  and  greatness 
of  the  apostle." 
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to  us,  whether  the  words  and  even  the  sentiments  are  the  great  man's 
own,  or  only  his  historian's,  seems  then  hardlj  to  have  occurred  either 
to  writer  or  readers.  Now  the  pastoral  epistles  are  undoubtedly  so 
ancient  and  so  like  St.  Paul,  that  their  author  may  be  presumed  to  have 
known  well  the  events  and  the  sentiments  of  the  close  of  his  life.  If  we 
have  in  them  not  the  apostle's  own  utterances,  but  only  the  record  of 
a  disciple,  we  need  not  doubt  that  that  disciple  was  aided  in  recording 
them,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time,  by  the  same  divine  Spirit  that  dwelt 
in  the  apostle  himself  {The  Writers  of  the  New  Testament,  1890,  p.  38). 

These  three  letters,  then,  which  form  the  weightiest  part  of  tne  poet- 
Johannine  literature,  reflect  two  parallel  tendencies  in  tne  age  :  (a)  the 
crowing  emphasis  laid  on  apostolic  tradition  as  the  guarantee  of 
Qoctrine  and  the  basis  of  organisation,  and  (6)  the  special  reverence  still 
paid  to  Paul  in  certain  circles  of  the  church.  The  former  might  explain 
the  composition  of  a  note  like  that  of  Judas ;  it  certainly  is  the  key  to 
2  Peter.  The  latter  is  quite  obvious  in  Justin  Martyr  and  earlier  in 
Clem.  Rom.  The  three  "  pastoral "  letters,  however,  express  not  only  a 
warm  attachment  to  Paul  and  Paulinism,  but  more  broadly  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  neo-catholic  church.  The  atmosphere  of  error  is  fairly 
uniform,  although  it  includes  different  aspects  and  elements.  The 
church,  troubled  and  not  untainted,  is  being  driven  to  consolidate  her 
constitution  and  discipline,  as  well  as  to  develop  special  functions  of  ofSce 
as  safeguards  against  heresy.  The  approach  is  felt  of  what  may  be 
called,  from  the  standpoint  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  heresy  of 
ecclesiasticism.  Institutions  are  coming  to  be  more  than  ever  the 
condition  of  orthodoxy  ^2  Tim  2^^).  A  guarantee  for  the  soundness  of 
the  dogmatic  principle  is  being  snifted  irom  the  individual  faith  and 
consciousness  to  officialism  (Tit  1^).  Under  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
and  place,  the  BtfUXios,  which  initially  was  Christ  (1  Co  3^^)  and  later 
the  apostles  and  prophets  (Eph  2*®),  is  now  defined  simply  and  solely  as 
the  church  (2  Ti  2*»)  visible.  Errorists  are  denounced,  as  already  in 
Apoc  2-3,  and  confronted  with  the  fixed  "  sound  "  faith  of  the  church, 
which  is  a  crystallised  and  objective  entity,  involving  a  confession  and 
the  germs  of  a  creed.  Parallel  to  this  identification  of  Christianity  with 
^idaaKoXia  goes  the  emphasis  put  upon  practical  piety  as  obli^tory  for 
the  members  of  the  church.  The  timely  aspect  of  the  faith  is,  to  the 
writer's  mind,  its  moral  discipline  (Tit  2^^)  ;  his  writings  are  unique 
and  frequent  in  their  use  of  the  term  evcrciScttf  and  its  compounds.  In 
all  these  directions  the  letters  represent  serms  of  Paulinism  developed 
imder  a  new  climate,  the  elements  of  wnich  are  the  elements  of  the 
second  century — the  Hellenistic  emphasis  upon  ethics,  the  impetus 
received  by  Christianity  from  the  example  as  well  as  the  policy  of 
Empire  towards  the  shaping  of  her  institutions,  and  also  the  manifold 
antagonistic  forces  which  were  beginning  even  at  that  time  to  force  the 
church  into  the  crystallisation  of  her  doctrine  and  constitution. 
A  future  is  before  her  in  this  world  (n.  4*  3*,  i.  2**).  The  outlook  now 
is  to  a  period  of  effort  and  advance  rather  than  to  an  apocalyptic 
manifestation  of  God's  reign. 


[96-126   A.D.] 

11.  TIMOTHEirS 

Here  the  riddle  of  the  Epistles  is  anveiled  ;  they  are  the  first  specimens  of 
a  literature  of  church  organisation  which  afterwards  produced  the  5i$ax^  tup 
AwocrrSXtop  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions.  A  man  belonging  to  the  Pauline 
circle  of  churches,  wlio  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  apostle  to 
the  GentUee,  undertook  to  combat  the  growing  Gnosticism,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
apostle,  by  urging  a  simple,  practical,  and  apostolic  Christianity,  and  a  moral 
and  vigorous  Christian  organisation.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  a  memorable 
picture  of  the  average  form  of  church  doctrine  and  church  life,  as  both  were 
developed  on  the  basis  of  Paul's  activity,  perhaps  about  fifty  years  after  his 
death — a  picture,  that  is,  of  the  transition  of  the  Pauline  into  the  old  Catholic 
Christianity.  The  epistles  probably  originated  by  degrees  ;  the  earliest  is  the 
second,  which  may  be  based  on  a  genuine  letter  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  from 
which  the  many  personal  references  are  taken  ;  the  latest  is  the  first  epistle  to 
Timothy,  which  frequently  suggests  improved  conditions  and  which  has  the 
air  of  a  later  work,  repeating  and  supplementing  the  earlier. — Boyaohlac^i 


V-^  Oreetlnff. 

j8_^u  Thanksgiving  for  faith  of  Timotheus  5 

Counsel  for  his  life  and  work — against  false  shame, 
from  Paul's  own  life  and  teaching. 
1^^  personal  notices. 

2^'^  Need  and  reward  of  endurance — against  weakness.    TtTrbs  6 

X6yos.  .  .  .  2*^. 

S^*-4^  Against  the  erroristst 

2i4-«  Timotheus*  conduct  toward  them : 

his  attitude  and  efforts. 
8^"'  An  exposure  of  their  principles 

and  methods. 
310-17  Charge  to  Timotheus  of:  obedience  to  principles  of  Paul,  in  spito 

of  sutfering. 
adherence  to  scriptures. 
4^*'  r^sum^ :  Paul's  final  charge  and  confession. 

jp"^  Pergonal  i  personal  notices. 

greetings:  farewell. 
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IL  TIMOTHEUS 

1  1  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  through  the  will  of  God,  according 
to  the  promise  of  the  life  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 

2  to  Timotheus,  my  beloved  child  : 

grace,  mercy,  peace,  from  Ood  the  Father  and  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

3  I  ^ve  thanks  to  God,  whom  I  serve  from  my  ancestors  with  a  pure 
conscience,  at  every  mention  of  thee  in  my  prayers ;  and  I  mention  thee 

4  unceasingly — for  when  I  remember  thy  tears,  I  long  night  and  day  to  see 

5  thee,  that  I  may  be  filled  with  joy,  since  I  am  reminded  of  that  umeigned 
faith  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  oi  all  in  thy  grandmother  Lois  and  thy 

6  mother  Eunicd,  and  dwells,  I  am  persuaded,  in  thyself  as  well.  Where- 
fore I  remind  thee  to  rekindle  the  Divine  talent  which  is  in  thee  through 

7  the  laying  on  of  my  hands.    For  God  gave  us  a  spirit  not  of  cowardice 

8  but  of  power  and  love  and  self -discipline.  Be  not  ashamed  then  of  the 
testimony  of  our  Lord,  or  of  me  his  prisoner ;  but  take  thy  share  of 

9  hardship  for  the  gospel's  sake,  by  the  power  of  God  who  saved  us  and 
called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not  by  virtue  of  our  deeds,  but  by  virtue 
of  a  purpose  and  grace  of  his  own,  granted  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before 

10  times  eternal,  but  now  disclosed  through  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  Jesus,  who  put  down  death,  but  brought  life  and  the  imperishable 

11  to  light  through  tne  gospel,  for  which  I  was  myself  appointed  a  herald 

12  and  apostle  and  teacher.  This  also  is  the  reason  why  I  suffer  thus. 
But  I  am  not  ashamed.    I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am 

13  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  guard  my  trust  until  that  Day.  Hold  as  a 
model  of  sound  words  those  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me,  in  the  faith 

14  and  love  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.    Guard  thy  noble  trust  through  the 

15  holy  Spirit,  who  dwells  within  us.  Thou  art  aware  that  Sn  who 
are  now  in  Aaia  turned  away  firom  me,   among  them  Fhygelus  and 

16  Hermogenes.    The  Lord  grant  mercy  to  the  household  of  Onedphonu,  for 

17  many  a  time  he  revived  me ;  nor  was  he  ashamed  of  my  chain,  but  on 

18  coming  to  Borne  he  sought  eagerly  for  me,  and  found  me.  llie  Lord 
grant  he  may  find  mefoy  fh>m  the  Lord  in  that  Bay  !  and  thou  knowest 
quite  well  all  the  services  he  did  me  in  Ephetus. 

1,2  Be  strong  then,  my  child,  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and 
entrust  what  thou  hast  learned  from  me— <ionfirmed  by  many  witnesses 
— to  faithful  men ;  for  they  shall  be  qualified  to  teacn  others  as  well. 

3,  4  Take  thy  share  of  hardship,  like  an  able  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus.  A 
soldier  on  active  service  refuses  to  entangle  himself  in  occupations  for  a 

5  livelihood,  in  order  that  he  may  please  nim  who  enlisted  nim.  Again, 
if  a  man  competes  in  the  games,  he  is  not  crowned  unless  he  keeps  the 

6  rules  of  the  game.    The  first  to  partake  of  the  fruits  must  be  the 

7  husbandman  who  labours.    Ponder  what  I  am  saying ;  for  the  Lord 

8  shall  grant  thee  intelligence  in  everything.  Remember  Jesus  Christ 
"risen  from  the  dead,  belonging  to  the  offspring  of  David,"  according 
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^?  Sf  the  chosen,  that  they  too 
Ohnal..  jgg^g  ^^  aiflo  majesty 


10  therefore  I  endure  everythinff  i 
may  ohtain  the  salvation  which  is  in 

11  eternal.    The  sating  is  sure  : 

"  If  with  him  we  died,  then  with  him  shall  w^  - 1^^^ . 

12  If  we  endure,  then  with  him  shall  we  reign  : 
If  we  disown  him,  then  he  will  disown  us : 

13  If  we  are  faithless,  faithful  he  remains," 

14  for  to  himself  he  cannot  be  untrue.  Remind  thefi^  of  these 
things,  and  charge  them  solemnly  in  the  sig[ht  of  the  Lorc^i  not  to 
wrangle  over  words — there  is  no  gain  in  that,  it  means  the  ruS^  of  the 

16  hearers.    Make  every  effort  to  present  thyself  genuine  to  God,  a  wow^kman 

16  with  no  cause  for  shame,  handling  the  word  of  the  truth  aright.  ^1  But 
avoid  men  of  worldly  babble ;  for  such  people  will  proceed  still  furth^br  in 

17  impiety,  and  their  talk  will  spread  like  a  gangrene.    Among  them  IjLre 

18  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  men  who  have  swerved  in  the  matter  of  tr\e 
truth,  by  alleging  that  the  resurrection  has  taken  place  already.    The^y 

19  are  indeed  subverting  some  people's  faith.  Nevertheless,  the  solicit, 
foundation  of  Qod  stands  firm,  with  this  inscription,  ^  i 

"  Known  to  the  Lord  are  those  who  are  his : "  \ 

and 

"  Let  every  one  who  names  the  name  of  the  Lord  depart  from  iniquity." 

20  Now  in  a  large  house  there  are  vessels  not  only  of  gold  and  silver  but 
also  of  wood  and  clay ;  and  while  some  are  for  honour,  others  are  for 

21  dishonour.  If  a  man  then  purge  himself  from  these  things,  he  shall  be  1 
a  vessel  for  honour,  sanctified,  serviceable  to  the  Master,  prepared  for  ' 

22  every  cood  deed.    So  flee  from  youthful  lusts,  and  pursue  uprightness, 
faith,  love,  peace,  in  company  with  those  who  from  a  pure  heart  call  - 

23  upon  the  Lord.    But  have  nothing  to  do  with  foolish  and  fatuous 

24  controversies,  knowing  that  they  engender  wrangles.    And  a  slave  of  the 
Lord  must  not  wrangle ;   he  must  be  kindly  towards  all,  a  skilful 

25  teacher,  meek,  correctmg  with  gentleness  those  who  set  themselves  in   \ 
opposition — ^possibly  Crod  may  grant  them  to  repent  and    gain   full     ' 

26  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  so  they  may  get  back  to  their  sober  senses     t 
from  the  snare  of  the  devil,  who  has  captured  them  to  do  that  devil's 
will. 

312       But  know  this :  in  the  last  days  hard  times  shall  be  imminent    Men 
shall  be  lovers  of  self,  lovers  of  money,  braggarts,  haughty,  abusive, 

3  disobedient   to    their    parents,    ungrateful,    unholy,  without   natural 
afifection,  implacable,  slanderous,  self-indulgent,  fierce,  no  lovers    of 

4  good,  traitors,  reckless,  besotted,  lovers  of  pleasure  rather  than  lovers 
6  of  God,  maintaining  a  semblance  of  piety  but  having  renounced  its 

6  power ;  from  these  men  turn  thou  away.    For  to  them  belong  those  who 
creep  into  households  and  captivate  poor  womankind  overwhelmed  with 

7  sins,  led  away  by  manifold  lusts,  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  arrive 

8  at  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth.    Now  just  as  Jannes  and  Jambres 
opposed  Moses,  so  also  do  these  men  oppose  the  truth,  men  corrupted  in 

9  mind,  reprobate  as  regards  the  faith.    Still,  they  shall  not  proceed  any 
further ;  for  their  folly  shall  be  quite  evident  to  all  men,  as  the  folly  of 

10  those    magicians   also  became  quite  evident.  But    thou  hast 
followed    the  course  of  my  life  in    doctrine,   conduct,   purpose,   faith, 

11  endurance,  love,  patience,  persecutions,  sufferings,  all  that  befell  me  at 

1  Reading  Mvpiw, 
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Antioch,  at  Ikonimn,  at  Lyetra,  all  the  peneoutionB  that  I  bore ;  yet  out  of 

1 2  them  all  the  Lord  reacued  me.     Yea,  and  all  who  would  live  piously  in  Ohrist 

13  JesuB  shall  be  persecuted.     Evil  men  and  impostors  shall  proceed  to  what 

14  is  worse  and  worse,  seducing  and  seduced.  But  remain  thou  in  what 
thou  hast  learned  and  been  convinced  of,  as  thou  knowest  those  from 

15  whom  thou  hast  learned  it,  and  as  thou  hast  known  from  infancy  the 
sacred  writings,  which  are  able  to  instruct  thee  for  salvation  through  the 

16  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Every  scripture  is  inspired  by  Gc^  and 
good  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  amendment,  for  education  in  upright- 

17  ness ;  in  order  tnat  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete,  thoroughly  fitted 
4  1  for  every  ^ood  deed.  In  the  sight  of  God  and  of  Christ  Jesus 

who  is  to  judge  living  and  dead,  by  his  appearing  and  also  by  his  reign,  I 

2  solemnly  charge  thee :  proclaim  the  word,  opportunely  or  inopportunely 
be  urgent,  refute,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  manner  of  long-sunering  and 

3  instruction.  For  there  will  be  a  time  when  people  will  not  put  up  with 
the  sound  doctrine,  but  will  follow  their  own  fancies  and  amass  teacher 

4  after  teacher  in  their  itching  to  hear ;  and  as  they  turn  away  from 
6  listening  to  the  truth,  thev  wul  turn  aside  to  myths.    But  be  thou  sober 

in  all  things,  sufifer  haroship,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  fulfil  thy 

6  ministry.    As  for  me,  I  am  already  being  poured  out  as  an  offering ;  my 

7  time  for  departure  is  at  hand.    I  have  played  my  part  in  the  noble 

8  conteft.  I  have  finished  the  course.  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Hence  there 
is  laid  up  for  me  the  wreath  of  uprightness  with  which  the  Lord — the 
upright  judge — ^wlll  reward  me  on  that  Bay ;  and  not  me  alone,  but  also 
all  who  have  loved  his  appearing. 

9,  10       Ifake  haste  and  oome  to  me  soon ;  for  Demas,  in  love  with  the  present 

world,  has  forsaken  me  and  gone  to  Thessalonika ;  Oresoens  has  gone  to 

11  Ckdatia,  Titus  to  Dalmatia.     Luke  alone  is  with  me.     Pick  up  Mark  and 

bring  him  along  with  thee,  for  he  is  servioeable  to  me  in  the  way  of 

12,  13  ministry.     (I  sent  Tychious  to  Ephesns.)    When  thou  oomest,  bring  the 

mantle  that  I  left  with  Earpus  at  Troas,  and  the  books — especially  the 

14  parchments.      Alexander    the    blacksmith    has    displayed    great   malice 

15  towards  me ;  the  Lord  vdU  render  to  him  according  to  his  deeds  (do  thou 

16  eschew  him  also),  for  he  stoutly  opposed  our  words.  At  my  first  defence 
no  one  came  to  stand  by  me ;  all  forsook  me.    May  it  not  be  laid  to  their 

17  charge  I  But  the  Lord  stood  at  my  side  and  strengthened  me,  that  by 
means  of  me  the  message  might  be  fully  proclaimed,  and  that  all  the 

18  Gentiles  might  hear ;  and  I  was  rescued  from  the  lion*$  jaws.  From  every 
wicked  deed  will  the  Lord  rescue  me  and  save  me  for  his  heavenly  reign : 
to  whom  be  the  mi^ty  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

19,  20       Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila,  and  the  household  of  Onesiphoms.     Erastus 

21  remained  at  Corinth ;  but  I  left  Trophimus  at  Miletus,  as  he  was  ilL  Make 
haste  and  come  before  the  winter.  Eubulus  salutes  thee,  and  so  do 
Fudens  and  Linus  and  Claudia  and  all  the  brothers. 

22  The  Lord  be  with  thy  spirit. 
Grace  be  with  you. 


[95-126   A.D.] 

TITUS 

In  2  Timothy  he  [the  redactor  of  the  pastoral  epistles]  denounces  at  consider- 
able length  and  with  great  vehemence  the  doctrine  of  certain  false  teachers, 
and  the  practices  of  certain  libertines.  In  the  epistle  to  Titus  he  is  also  con- 
cerned to  do  away  with  false  doctrine  and  corrupt  practice,  but  he  takes  a 
somewhat  different  course,  emphasising  the  need  of  proper  officers  who  shall 
guard  the  churches  against  such  evils.  There  is  less  denunciation  of  heresy  in 
Titus  than  in  2  Timothy,  but  much  more  emphasis  is  laid  upon  church  organ- 
isation and  upon  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  life. — McQifBftrti 


1^-^  Oreetlnff. 


20-18  Rules  I  for  elders  and  bishops  in  Crete  t 
in  view  of  current  errors, 
and  immorality. 

S^S^^  Kthlcal  I  the  moral  obligations  of  the  Christian  truth,  upon 

different  ages,  sexes,  conditions : 
to  one  another,  to  outsiders : 
the  necessity  of  good  conduct, 
in  Christianity. 
8'""  a  r^um^:   the  conduct  of  Titus,     viffr^ 

6  \iyos,  •  .  .  8^ 

313-14  Personal. 
3^B  Farewell. 
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TITUS 

1  1  Paul,  a  slave  of  God  and  an  apostle  of  Jesns  Christ,  according  to  the  faith 
of  God's  chosen  ones  and  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is 

2  according  to  piety  ;  in  hope  of  life  eternal,  which  God  (who  is  no  liar) 

3  promisea  before  times  eternal — and  in  due  season  he  disclosed  his  word 
m  the  message  with  which  I  myself  was  entrusted  according  to  the 
command  of  our  Saviour,  God, 

4  to  Titus,  my  genuine  child  in  virtue  of  a  common  faith  : 

grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father  and  Christ  Jesus  our 
Saviour. 
6       I  left  thee  behind  in  Crete  for  the  purpose  of  settling  what  still 
remained  to  be  set  in  order,  and  of  appointing  elders  in  every  city,  as  I 

6  gave  thee  instructions — namely,  any  man  who  is  irreproachable,  the 
husband  of  one  wife,  with  children  who  believe  and  are  neither  accused 

7  of  profligacy  nor  insubordinate.  [For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as 
Qoa's  steward,  not  self-willed,  not  irascible,  not  drunken  or  Quarrelsome, 

8  not  greedy  for  base  gain ;  but  hospitable,  a  lover  of  good^  sooer-minded, 

9  just,  holy,  self -controTled,  holding  to  the  sure  word  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  exhortation  in  the 

10  sound  doctrine,  and  also  to  refute  objectors.]  For  there  are  many  insubor- 
dinate persons,  chatterers  and  cheats,  especially  those  who  have  come 

11  from  the  Circumcision — their  mouths  must  be  stopped^  for  they  are  sub- 
verting whole  households  by  teaching  improper  aoctrine  for  the  sake  of 

12  base  gain.    One  of  their  own  nation,  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said, 

"  Cretans  are  liars  at  all  times,  evil  monsters,  lazy  gluttons." 

13  This  testimony  is  true.     So  reprove  them  with  severity,  that  they 

14  may  be  sound  in  the  faith,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  Jewish 

15  myths  and  commandments  of  men  who  turn  away  from  the  truth.  All 
things  are  pure  to  the  pure ;  but  to  the  polluted  and  unbelieving  nothing 
is  pure.    Nay,  both  their  mind  and  their  conscience  have  been  polluted. 

16  They  publicly  confess  that  they  know  God ;  but  they  renounce  him  by 
their  aeeds,  abominable  as  they  are,  and  disobedient,  and  useless  for  any 
good  deed. 

2  1,  2       But  speak  thou  as  befits  the  sound  doctrine :  teaching  that  aged  men 
are  to  be  temperate,  serious,  sober-minded,  sound  in  faith,  in  love,  in 

3  patience.  That  aged  women  likewise  are  to  be  reverent  in  demean- 
our, not  slanderous  or  enslaved  to  much  wine ;  they  are  to  give  good  in- 

4  struction.  so  as  to  educate  the  younger  women  to  love  their  husbands,  to  love 

5  their  children,  to  be  sober-minded,  chaste,  domestic,  kind,  subject  to  their 
own  husbajids — that  the  word  of  God  may  not  be  maligned. 

6,  7  Likewise  exhort  the  younger  men  to  be  sober  in  all  respects ;  and  show 
thyself  a  pattern  of  good  deeds  with  nothing  corrupt  in  thy  teaching,  with 

8  seriousness,  with  sound  speech  that  is  not  open  to  condemnation  ;  so  that 
he  who  is  on  the  opposite  side  may  be  put  to  shame,  since  he  has  no  ill  to 

9  say  of  us.  Exhort  slaves  to  be  subject  to  their  own  masters, 

6ed 
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10  ready  to  please  in  everything^  not  refractory,  not  embezzling,  but  showing 
all  true  fidelity,  that  in  all  respects  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  ol  our 

11  Saviour,  God.  For  the  grace  of  Qod  has  appeared  with  its  saving 

12  power  for  all  mankind,  training  us  to  renounce  impiety  and  wordly  lusts, 

13  and  to  live  soberly  and  uprighUy  and  piously  in  this  present  world,  as  we 
wait  for  the  blesseid  hope,  even  for  the  appearing  of  the  majesty  of  the  great 

14  Qod  and  of  our  Saviour  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he 
might  redeem  xxafrom  cUl  iniquity  and  elecmsefor  himself  a  people  to  he  his 

15  ovm  possession^  heat  upon  good  deeds.  Speak  thus  and  exhort  and 
3  1  reprove  with  all  manner  of  authority.    Let  no  one  despise  thee.    Eemind 

them  to  be  subject  to  rulers — to  authorities,  to  be  obedient,  to  be  ready 

2  for  every  eood  deed,  to  abuse  no  man,  to  be  no  wranglers,  to  be  forbearing, 

3  showing  u\  gentleness  to  all  men.  For  once  we  too  were  senseless,  foolish, 
disobedient,  seduced,  slaves  to  manifold  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in 

4  malice  and  envy,  detestable,  hating  one  another.    But  when  the  humane 

5  kindness  of  our  Saviour  Qod  appeared,  then,  not  by  deeds  which  we  had 
accomplished  bv  our  own  uprightness,  but  according  to  his  mercy,  he 
saved  us  through  a  bath  whicn  wrought  regeneration  and  renewal  by  the 

6  holy  Spirit,  which  he  poured  out  nchly  upon  us  through  Jesus  Christ 

7  our  Saviour ;  that  "justified  by  his  grace  we  might  become  heirs  of  life 

8  eternal  according  to  hope."  The  SATiKa  is  sure.  And  I  desire  thee  to 
insist  strongly  with  regard  to  these  matters,  that  those  who  have  believed 
Qod  may  be  careful  to  take  the  lead  in  good  deeds.    They  are  good  and 

9  profitable  to  men.  But  avoid  foolish  controversies  and  genealogies  and 
quarrelling  and  wrangles  about  the  law ;  for  they  are  useless  and  futile. 

10  After  a  first  and  a  second  admonition,  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  factious 

11  man ;  be  sure  a  man  like  that  is  perverted,  and  sins  against  his  own 
conscience. 

12  When  I  send  Artemas  to  thee,  or  TychicuB,  make  haste  and  come  to  me 

13  at  Nikopolis;  for  I  have  decided  to  winter  there.    Speed  eagerly  upon 
their  journey  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  Apollos,  so  that  they  may  be  in  lack 

14  of  nothing.    Let  our  people  also  learn  to  take  the  lead  in  good  deeds,  as 
occasion  requires,  that  they  may  not  be  unfruitfuL 

15  All  who  are  with  me  salute  thee. 
Salute  those  who  love  us  ^  in  the  faith. 
Qrace  be  with  you  all. 

1  Heading  nf*ti$. 


[100-126   A.D.] 

L  TIMOTHEUS 

Ghoroh  matters  mainly  give  the  Epistles  before  us  (espeoiallj  the  first  to 
Timothy)  their  peculiar  impress,  inasmuch  as  they  show  how,  when  in  danger 
of  heresy,  the  consciousness  of  the  Ohuroh  and  Church  oiganisation  grew 
strong  on  the  lines  indicated  by  Paul.  As  £»  as  the  main  dogmas  are  con- 
cerned, we  find  but  few  traces  of  the  contest  with  Gnosticism,  and  those 
chiefly  in  reference  to  the  doctrines  regarding  God.  For  the  rest  they  are  the 
main  traditional  doctrines  of  Paulinism,  modified  by  the  tendency  of  the  age 
towards  practical  piety. — Pfloldor^r. 


V'^  Qrmmtlng. 

i*'*  Personal :  the  truth  of  Christianity  against  error : 

Paul  the  representative  of  this  saving  truth.  rurrbt 

6  X67of  ...  1". 
V^^  his  warning  and  charge  to  Timotheus. 

^i.jie  Rules  for  churoh-lifia  i 

?  ,.  genera  ,     \  pj^-^^  ^^^^j  worship. 

2*-"^  the  sexes,  J  *^    "^  *^ 

8»-'  bishops,    j  organisation.  ''^^^^  ^  ^^^  .  .  .  Z\ 

8»-i»  deacons,   J     ^ 

3"**'  Conclusion. 

4^-$'^  Rules  for  th«  eonduet  suid  ministry  of  Timotheus  i  in  relation  to 
4M8  ascetic  errorists  and  their  practices:         witrrbs  6  \ityos  ...  4'. 

5^*'  different  ages  and  sexes : 

S'*^  widows — their  maintenance  and  ministry : 

5i7-3m  elders — their  maintenance  and  discipline : 

S****""  [private  advice  to  Timotheus] 

6^*'  slaves  and  their  masters. 

Closing  advice  on 
QS-io  tiie  errorists — oovetousness : 

gii.is  true  Christianity,  a  charge : 

6""^*  Supplement :  a  word  to  rich  people : 

6****  a  word  against  heresy. 
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I.  TIMOTHEUS 

1  1  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  according  to  the  command  of  God  oar 

Saviour  and  of  Christ  Jesus  our  hope. 

2  to  Timotheus,  my  genuine  child  in  faith : 

grace,  mercy,  peace  from  Qod  the  Father  and  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord. 

3  As  I  appealed  to  thee,  when  I  was  going  into  Macedonia,  wait  on  at 

4  Ephesus  and  charge  certain  people  not  to  be  teachers  of  novelties,  and 
not  to  devote  themselves  to  myths  and  interminable  genealogies,  seeing 
that  these  promote  out  of  the  way  investigations  rather  uian  Qod's 

5  dispensation  which  is  in  faith.    The  aim  of  the  charge  is  love,  out  of 

6  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  an  unfeigned  faith ;  things  from 

7  which  some  have  swerved  and  turned  aside  to  chatter,  in  their  desire  to 
be  doctors  of  the  law— though  they  understand  neither  what  thev  say  nor 

8  what  they  strongly  insist  upMon.    Certainly  we  are  aware  that  tne  law  is 

9  excellent,  if  a  te£sher  uses  it  in  a  lawful  spirit,  realising  that  laws  are  laid 
down  not  for  an  upright  man  but  for  the  lawless  and  insubordinate,  the 
impious  and  sinful,  tne  unholy  and  worldly,  parricides  and  matricides, 

10  manslayers,  fornicators,  sodomites,  slave-dealers,  liars,  perjurers,  and  what- 

11  ever  else  is  opposed  to  the  sound  doctrine — according  to  the  gospel  of  the 
majesty  of  the  blessed  Qod  with  which  I  myself  was  entrustea. 

12  I  give  thanks  to  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  who  strengthened  me,  because  he 

13  reckoned  me  trustworthy  by  appointing  me  to  the  ministry,  although 
I  was  formerly  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor  and  outrageous.    But  I 

14  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it  ignorantly  in  unbelief  ;*  and  the  grace 
16  of  our  Lord  overflowed  with  faith  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus.    Thb  bating 

IB  BURB  and  worthy  of  all  approbation,  that  *'  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 

16  world  to  save  sinners.''  And  of  sinners  I  am  the  chief.  But  I  obtained 
mercy  for  this  reason,  that  in  me  first  Christ  Jesus  might  display  his 
utmost  long-suffering,  as  a  typical  instance  for  those  who  were  hereafter 

17  to  believe  on  him  to  life  etemaL  Now  to  the  King  of  the  ages,  who  is 
imperishable,  invisible,  who  alone  is  God,  be  honour  and  majesty  for  ever 
and  ever :  Amen. 

18  This  charge  I  entrust  to  thee,  my  child  Timotheus,  according  to  the 
prophecies  that  first  led  me  to  thee ;  that  in  their  strength  thou  mayest 

19  wage  the  noble  warfare,  possessing  faith  and  a  ^ood  conscience,  which 

20  certain  people  have  thrust  aside  and  so  suffered  shipwreck  in  the  matter  of 
the  faith ;  including  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander,  whom  I  have  delivered 
to  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not  to  blaspheme. 

2  1       Well,  I  exhort  first  of   all  that   supplications,  prayers,   petitions, 

2  thanks^vings,  be  offered  for  all  men,  for  Kings  and  all  who  are  in  high 
authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  tranauil  and  quiet  life  in  all  piety  and 

3  respectfulness.    This  is  good  and  welcome  in  the  sic^ht  of  our  Saviour 

4  God,  who  would  have  all  men  saved  and  arrive  at  a  f ml  knowledge  of  the 

5  truth.    For  there  is  '*one  God,"  also  ''one  mediator  between  God  and 
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6  men,  the  man  Christ  Jeans,  who  gave  himself  as  a  ransom  for  all " — this 

7  is  the  testimony  in  due  season,  and  for  this  I  myself  was  appointed 
a  herald  and  apostle  (I  speak  the  truth,  I  lie  not),  a  teacher  of  the 

8  Gentiles  in  faith  and  truth.  I  desire  then  that  in  every  place  the 
men  should  offer  prayer,  lifting  up  holy  hands  without  anger  and  diBputa- 

9  tion.    Likewise  that  women  adorn  themselves  in  decent  apparel,  mooestlv 
and  moderately,  not  with  braids  of  hair  and  gold,  nor  with  pearls  nor  with 

10  costly  raiment,  but  (as  befits  women  who  make  a  religious  profession)  by 

11  means  of  good  deeds.     Let  a  woman  learn  quietly,  with  entire   sub- 

12  mission.  I  do  not  permit  a  woman  to  teach  or  to  dictate  to  man.  She 
is  to  keep  quiet. 

13  For  Adam  was  formed  first  of  all. 

Then  Eve : 

14  And  Adam  was  not  deceived. 

It  was  Eve  who  was  beguiled  and  fell  into  transgression. 

15  Still  "women  shall  be  brought  safely  through  their  childbearing,  if  they 

3  1  continue  in  faith  and  love  ana  sanctification,  with  soberness."   The  sating 

IS  SURE. 

2  If  anyone  aspires  to  a  bishopric,  he  is  desiring  a  noble  task.    Now  a 
bishop  must  be  unblamable,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  temperate,  sober- 

3  minded,  orderly,  hospitable,  a  skilful  teacher,  not  drunken  or  quarrel- 

4  some,  but  forbearing ;  no  wrangler,  no  lover  of  money,  one  who  presides 
ably  over  his  own  household,  with  his  children  in  submission  and  entirely 

5  respectful — if  a  man  does  not  know  how  to  preside  over  his  own  house- 

6  hold,  how  is  he  to  take  care  of  a  Community  of  Grod  ? — not  a  novice,  lest 

7  his  head  should  be  turned  and  he  fall  into  the  deviPs  doom.    Also,  he 
must  have  a  creditable  report  from  outsiders,  lest  he  fall  into  the  devil's 

8  reproach  and  snare.  Deacons  likewise  are  to  be  serious,  not 

9  talebearers,  not  addicted  to  much  wine,  not  greedy  for  base  gain,  holding 

10  in  a  pure  conscience  the  secret  of  the  faith.  Also,  let  these  men  first  of 
all  be  tested ;  then  let  them  serve  as  deacons,  if  tney  are  irreproachable. 

11  Women  likewise  are  to  be  serious — not  slanderers,  but  temperate,  trust- 

12  worthy  in  all  respects.    Let  deacons  be  husbands  of  one  wife,  presiding 

13  ably  over  their  children  and  their  own  households.  For  those  who  have 
served  ably  as  deacons  acauire  for  themselves  a  good  position  and  great 

14  confidence  in  the  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Though  I 

15  hope  to  come  to  thee  soon,  I  am  writing  to  thee  thus,  in  order  that, 
if  I  am  long  in  coming,  thou  mayest  know  how  it  is  right  to  behave  in 
Qod's  housdiold,  that  is,  in  the  Community  of  the  living  Grod,  a  pillar 

16  and  prop  of  the  truth.    And  admittedly  great  is  the  secret  of  piety : — 

<*  Who  was  disclosed  in  the  flesh, 
Vindicated  in  the  spirit. 
Seen  by  angels, 
Proclaimea  amons  the  Gentiles, 
Believed  on  in  the  world, 
Taken  up  in  majesty." 

4  1       But  the  Spirit  express! v  says  that  in  later  times  some  shall  fall  away 

from  the  faith  by  their  devotion  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of 

2  daemons,  through  the  hypocrisy  of  men  who  speak  falsely,  who  have  their 

3  own  conscience  branded  and  marked,  who  forbid  marrii^e  and  enjoin 
abstinence  from  food — things  which  God  created  to  be  thankfully  par- 

4  taken  of  by  those  who  believe  and  who  know  the  truth.    For  everything 
created  b^  God  is  excellent ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  rejected  if  it  be  thank- 

5  fully  received,  for  then  it  is  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  by  prayer. 
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6  Give  this  advice  to  the  brothers ;  so  shalt  thou  be  an  excellent 
minister  of  Christ  Jesus,  nourishing  thyself  upon  the  words  of  the  faith 

7  and  of  the  excellent  doctrine  whose  course  thou  hast  followed.    But  as  for 

8  worldly  and  old  wives'  myths,  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Train 
thyself  to  piety ;  "  bodily  training  is  profitable  for  a  little,  but  piety  is  pro- 
fitable for  everything,  as  it  has  the  promise  of  the  present  life  ana  of  the 

9,  10  life  to  come."  The  saying  is  sure,  and  worthy  of  all  approbation ;  for 
this  is  why  we  labour  and  are  denounced,^  because  we  have  set  our  hope 
upon  the  living  Qod^  who  is  a  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially  of  those  who 

11,  12  believe.  Charge  thus  and  teach.    Let  no  one  despise  thy  vouth ; 

but  show  thyself  a  pattern  to  the  believers  in  word,  in  conauct,  in  love,  in 

13  faith,  in  puri^.     Till  I  come,  devote  thyself  to  tne  reading,  the  exhort- 

14  ing,  the  teachmg.  (Neglect  not  the  talent  within  thee,  which  was  given 
thee  through  prophecy,  along  with  the  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  elders' 

16  assembly.)    Practise  these.    Be  absorbed  in  them,  that  thy  progress 
16  may  be  obvious  to  all.    Pay  attention  to  thyself  and  to  thy  teaching. 

Persevere  with  these,  for  by  so  doing  thou  shalt  save  both  thyself  and 

thy  hearers. 
5  1       Chide  not  a  senior  sharply,  but  appeal  to  him  as  a  father ;  appeal  to 

2  younger  men  as  brothers,  to  older  women  as  mothers,  to  younger  women 

3  as  sisters,  with  all  purity.     Support  widows  who  are  really  widows. 

4  (But  if  any  widow  has  children  or  grandchildren,  let  them  learn  first  to 
act  piously  to  their  own  household  and  to  render  some  return  to  those  who 
have  brought  them  up ;  for  this  is  a  welcome  thing  in  the  sight  of  Qod.) 

5  Now  she  who  is  really  a  widow  and  left  desolate,  has  her  hope  set  on 

6  Qody  and  perseveres  night  and  day  in  supplications  and  prayers  ;  but  she 

7  who  lives  in  dissipation  is  dead  in  life.    Give  this  charge  also,  that  they 

8  may  be  unblamable:  if  anyone  does  not- provide  for  his  own  people, 
and  especially  for  his  own  household,  he  has  renounced  the  faith,  he  ia 

9  worse  than  an  unbeliever.  Let  no  one  be  registered  as  a  widow,  who  is 
less  than  sixty  years  of  age ;  and  she  only  who  has  been  the  wife  of  one 

10  husband,  who  has  a  reputation  for  good  deeds,  who  has  brought  up 
children,  practised  hospitality,  washed  the  saints'   feet,    relieved    the 

11  distressed,  diligently  practised  every  good  deed.  But  refuse  to  register 
younger  widows ;  for  when  they  come  to  wax  wanton  against  Christ  they 

12,  13  wish  to  marry,  and  so  get  sentenced  for  breaking  their  first  troth.    Besides, 

by  going  about  from  nouse  to  house  they  learn  also  to  be  idle  ;  and  not 
merely  to  be  idle  but  also  babblers  and  busybodies,  talking  of  what  they 

14  have  no  right  to  mention.  So  I  desire  younger  women  to  marry,  to 
bear  children,  to  manage  their  households,  to  fidve  the  adversary  no 

15  opportunity  for  reviling — for   some    are    turned    aside   already  after 

16  Satan.  If  any  believing  woman  has  widows,  let  her  relieve  them  ; 
nor  let  the  Community  oe  burdened,  rather  let  it  relieve  those  who 
are  really  widows. 

17  Let  the  elders  who  preside  ably  be  held  worthy  of  double  support, 

18  especially  those  who  labour  in  word  and  teaching ;  for  the  scripture 
saith.  Thou  shaU  not  muzde  an  ox  when  he  is  treading  oiit  com,  and  "  The 

19  labourer  is  worthv  of  his  wages."    Accept  no  accusation  a^inst  an  elder, 

20  unless  it  is  ccrtined  by  two  or  three  witnesses.    Those  wno  sin,  reprove 

21  in  the  sight  of  all ;  so  that  the  rest  may  also  be  in  fear.  In  the  signt  of 
God  and  of  Christ  Jesus  and  of  the  chosen  angels,  I  solemnly  charge  thee 
to  be  unprejudiced  in  following  these  directions,  to  be  utterly  impartiaL 

22  Lay  hands  on  no  one  hastily,  and  have  no  share  in  other  people's  sins : 
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23  keep  thyself  pure. — Be  a  total  abstainer  no  longer,  but  use  a  little  wine 
on  account  of  thv  stomach  and  thy  frequent  illnesses. — 

24  The  sins  of  some  men  are  conspicuous,  preceding  them  to  judgment ; 

But  they  also  follow  after  some  men. 

25  Likewise,  while  good  deeds  are  conspicuous, 

Even  those  that  are  otherwise  cannot  be  hidden. 

6  1        Let  all  who  are  slaves  under  the  voke  reckon  their  masters  worthy  of 

2  all  honour,  that  Qod's  name  and  the  doctrine  may  not  be  maligned.    And 

let  not  those  who  have  believers  as  their  masters,  despise  them  because 

they  are  brothers ;  nay,  let  them  render  service  all  tne  more  heartily, 

seeing  that  those  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  service  are  believers  and 

beloved. 

3 '     Teach  thus  and  exhort.     If  anyone  is  a  teacher  of  novelties  and 

refuses  to  assent  to  the  sound  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  the 

4  doctrine  which  is  in  accordance  with  piety,  he  is  besotted ;  he  knows 
nothing,  but  is  morbidly  excited  about  controversies  and  wranglings 
oyer  words,  which  produce  envy,  quarrelling,  slanders,  wicked  suspicions, 

5  incessant  disputes,  among  men  corrupted  in  mind  and  deprived  of  the 

6  truth,  who  think  piety  is  a  source  of  profit.      Piety   with   content- 

7  ment  indeed  is  a  great  source  of  profit.    For  we  take  nothing  into  the 

8  world,  nor  ^  can  we  take  anything  out ;  yet  if  we  have  food  ana  clothing, 

9  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  these.  But  those  who  desire  to  be  rich  fall 
into  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  desires  which  are  senseless 

10  and  injurious,  such  as  sink  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For  the 
love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  evils,  and  in  aspiring  to  monev  some  have 
been  led  astray  from  the  faith  and  have  pierced  themselves  through  with 

11  many  a  pain.  But  flee  thou  from  these  things,  O  man  of  Qod, 

12  and  pursue  uprightness,  piety,  faith,  love,  patience,  meekness.  Play  thy 
part  in  the  noble  contest  of  the  faith ;  lay  hold  of  the  eternal  life  for 
which  thou  wast  called  and  didst  make  the  noble  confession  in  the  sight 

13  of  many  witnesses.  In  the  sight  of  Gkxl,  who  makes  all  things  live,  and 
of  Christ  Jesus,  "  who  bore  witness  in  the  noble  confession  before  Pontius 

14  Pilate,"  I  charge  thee  to  keep  the  commandment  unstained,  unblamable, 

15  until  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  shall  be  shown  in 
due  season  oy  the  blessed  and  only  Prince — the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord 

16  of  lords — who  alone  has  immortality,  dwelling  in  light  unapproachableu 
whom  no  man  has  seen  or  is  able  to  see.  To  him  be  honour  and  eternal 
power :  Amen. 

17  [Charge  those  who  are  rich  in  the  present  world  not  to  be  highminded, 
and  not  to  set  their  hope  on  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  but  on  God  who 

18  provides  us  richly  with  all  things  for  enioyment;  charge  them  to  be 

19  bountiful,  to  be  rich  in  good  de^s,  liberal  givers,  generous,  storing  up 
for  themselves  a  good  f oimdation  for  the  future,  that  they  may  lay  hdd  of 
the  life  which  really  is  life. 

20  0  Timotheus,  guard  thy  trust ;  and  turn  awajr  from  the  worldly  babble 
and  "  antitheses "  of  "  the  knowledge  "  (which  is  falsely  named  "  know- 

21  ledce "),  by  professing  which  some  persons  have  swerved  in  the  matter 
of  the  faith.] 

Grace  be  with  you. 

A  Omitting  Uu 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES 

Like  the  book  of  Joel  in  the  OT,  the  epistle  of  James  must  be  dated  either 
at  the  very  outset  or  towards  the  close  of  the  literature.  The  inter- 
mediate position  (Schafer,  EinL  p.  304  f.;  Trenkle,  EtnL  pp.  210,  211),  i,e. 
in  the  seventh  decade,  as  a  correction  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  faith  and 
works  in  some  of  its  abuses,  cannot  any  longer  be  held.  The  old  notion 
that  this  writing  contains  any  direct  polemic  against  Paul,  or  that  it 
could  have  been  composed  previous  to  62  A.D.,  bv  James,  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  with  any  such  intention,  is  one  of  the  least  defensible  hypotheses  in 
NT  criticism,  and  is  rightly  abandoned  by  the  majority  of  conservative 
and  radical  critics  alike.  Weizsacker,  however,  still  defends  a  modified 
form  of  it  (AA^  ii.  pp.  27-32) ;  and  the  traditional  position  is  defended  in 
this  countr^r  by  Farrar  {Early  Days  of  ChrUtianttyf  pp.  309-311),  Hort 
(Jud.  Ghristiantiy^  p.  148),  and  some  others.^ 

But  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  letter  could  be  addressed  hy  James 
after  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  to  Jewish-Christians  of  the  Diaspora, 
without  a  reference  to  the  relations  between  themselves  and  the  Gentile- 
Christians;  and  that  Communities  existed  at  that  time  which  were 
wholly  free  from  proselytes  or  Gentile-Christians  is  an  unproved  assertion. 
The  truth  is— 

(1)  In  spite  of  all  that  is  urged  '  in  favour  of  Galilean  education,  it 
is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  brother  of  Jesus  should  possess  the  wide 
culture,  the  fluent  and  idiomatic  Greek  style,  and  thepowers  of  literary 
expression  and  allusion  that  mark  this  writing.  (2)  The  tradition  of  the 
Jacobine  authorship  is  very  late ;  the  epistle  is  absent  from  the  Mura- 
torian  Canon,  and  unknown  to  Hegesippus  and  Eusebius,  while  even  its 
first  mention  (by  Origen  in  the  third  century)  implies  considerable  doubt 
as  to  its  authenticity.  (3)  There  is  nothing  in  the  rest  of  the  NT  (Ac  21 1»*«) 
to  suggest  on  the  part  of  James  such  a  violent  polemic  against  Paul  as  that 
given  in  chap.  2  must  be,  when  the  writing  is  taken  as  written  during 
raul's  Christian  activity  and  lifetime.  (4)  The  complete  absence  of 
allusions  to  the  Resurrection  or  Messiahsnip  of  Jesus,  the  scanty  and 
distant  references  to  him  at  all,  and  the  failure  to  introduce  these  where 
they  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  are  irreconcilable  with  what  we 
know  of  the  primitive  church  and  with  what  would  justly  have  been  looked 
for  in  a  bromer  of  our  Lord.  To  him  Jesus  must  have  been  of  vital  and 
absorbing  importance,  on  the  score  of  birth  and  faith  alike.  But  in  fact 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  the  Jacobine  authorship  ^  breaks  down,  whatever 

^  Benan  {Uantiehrist^  chap,  iii.)  dates  it  c.  62  a. D.  as  an  inTective  against  Panlin- 
ism  and  also  against  the  ricn  and  overbearing  Sadducees  in  Jerusalem « thongh  he 
hesitates  to  relegate  the  manifesto  to  the  apostle.  Not  very  differently  Jacoby 
{NTElhik,ii^,mt). 

^  B,g,t  by  Mayor  (op.  o^.,  chap,  x.)  and  in  Prof.  Roberts'  Ortek  Vie  Language  (^ 
ChHst  and  his  ApoatUsf  chap.  ix. 

>  The  rigidity  of  the  Christian  Jews  in  Jerusalem  upon  the  question  of  the  law 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  attain  repute  and  authority  among 
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date  be  taken  for  the  writing.  The  only  position  for  which  a  case  can 
really  be  stated,  is  to  suppose  that  the  question  of  faith  and  works  was 
started  not  by  Paul's  preaching,  but  by  the  previous  training  of  the  early 
Christians  in  Jewish  rabbinical  discussions,  and  that  the  "epistle,"  as  a 
literary  form  of  Christian  teaching,  was  due  not  to  Paul  but  to  this  solitary 
apostle.    In  this  case  James  would  be  the  earliest  writing  in  the  NT. 

This  hypothesis  of  James  as  a  j>re-Pauline  document,  a  product  of 
Christianity  while  it  was  still  within  the  synagogue  with  a  primitive, 
undeveloped,  theology,  is  still  held  by  some  scholars.  Besides  Mangold, 
Hofmann,  and  Lechler,  the  theory  has  been  strongly  urged  by  Erdmann, 
Mangold,  and  Weiss  (INT,  ii.  pp.  100-128) ;  but  the  champion  of  this  date 
was  Beyschlag  (-Meyer)  in  Germany,  until  the  recent  appearance  of 
Zahn  (Einl  i.  pp.  52-108).  Cp.  also  F.  H.  Kruger,  Bevue  Chritienne 
(1887),  pp.  605  f .^685  f . ;  P.  Ewald,  Das  Havftproblem  (1890)^.  58 ;  and 
Blanc- Musimd,  Etvde  sv/r  Vorigine  et  le  d^moppement  de  la  TMoL  Apost, 
(1884),  pp.  36-^7.  There  is  little  pith  or  moment  in  such  theories,  but 
in  this  country  the  view  has  always  been  a  favourite,  from  Alford 
and  Bassett  (1876)  to  Lumby  (EB,  article  "James"),  Salmon  {INT,  pp. 
448-468),  Carr  (GGT  (1896),  and  Meyrick  (SmWi's  Did.  B,  (2nd  ed.  1893), 
pp.  1520-1522) ;  the  recent  edition  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor  (2nd  ed.  1897  ; 
also  in  DBy  ii  article  "  James 'O  gives  the  weightiest  and  most  elaborate 
statement  of  the  case  in  English,^  and  Bartlet  (A  A,  pp.  217-250)  ingeniously 
pleads  for  it  in  the  endeavour  to  make  James  a  liberal  Jewish-Christian. 
Certainly  Jewish  Christianity  was  different  from  Paulinism,  nor  had  the 
latter  anvthing  like  a  monopoly  during  the  years  45-55.  But  it  could 
not  have  been  different  to  the  point  of  what  is  an  almost  entire  indifference 
to  the  characteristic  hopes  and  motives  of  Jesus. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  arguments  already  advanced,  it  may  be 
urged  that  to  date  the  epistle  before  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  (c.  50  a.d.) 
is  to  leave  too  little  space  for  the  develojpment  of  the  vices  in  the 
Christian  situation.  Such  a  doctrine  of  faith,  such  hollow  piety  and 
widespread  worldliness,  such  indifference  to  the  human  life  of  Jesus  and 
his  heavenly  glory,  such  a  feeling  of  delay  in  regard  to  the  second  coming, 
are  simply  incredible  upon  the  threshold  of  the  young  church.  Further, 
if  this  letter  with  its  meagre  appreciation  of  Jesus  represents  the  early 
Christian  consciousness,  as  exhibited  in  a  brother  of  Jesus  himself,  who 
was  living  at  the  centre  of  Christian  tradition,  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  becomes  a  hopeless  enigma.  If  such  were  the 
dominant  and  official  ideas  in  the  church,  the  later  literature  and  life  are 
inexplicable — grapes  from  thorns!  But  the  positive  and  conclusive 
arguments  against  such  a  position  are  best  ^ven  in  a  statement  of  what 
seem  to  be  the  true  character  and  relationships  of  the  writing  in  question. 

The  literary  history  and  connections  of  James  suggest  a  post-Pauline 
origin.  The  writer's  acquaintance  with  the  Pauline  writings  seems  to 
admit  of  no  serious  denial  (against  Feine,  Jakchudnief,  pp.  100-122),  and 
it  is  hard  to  understand  wny  Sanday  and  Headlam,  wno  allow  the  use 

them,  who  did  not  share  their  position  generally ;  that  James  did  so,  is  proved  by 
Acts  and  Galatians,  and  corroborated  by  tradition.  Comparative  strictness  was  the 
atmosphere  of  the  capital.  The  leader  of  the  local  Christians  owed  his  rank  to  legal 
correctness  and  the  prestige  of  birth.  And  these  are  the  very  points  absent  from 
the  epistle  of  James— care  for  the  Law  or  references  to  Jesus. 

1  Cp.  also  Burton  (RLA\  Dr.  J.  B.  Crozier  (InteU,  Deodcpmeni,  i.  pp.  881,  832), 
Adeney  {BI,  pp.  484-440)^  Stevens  {NTTh,  pp.  249-262),  and  Chase  (DB,  iii  p.  765). 
The  last-named  unconvinoingly  suggests  that  the  epistle  was  carried  by  the  messengers 
of  James  (Gal  2). 

37 
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a 

of  Romans  in  Hebrews,  deny  any  literary  relation  between  Romans 
and  an  epistle  which — though  not  a  third  of  the  size  of  Hebrews — 
furnishes  three  times  as  many  coincidences  {Romans,  ICCy  pp.  Izxyi- 
Ixxix)  of  an  eyen  more  striking  character.  The  proofs,  gathered  best  by 
Zimmer  (ZwTh^  1893,  pp.  481-503),  are  substantially  decisive  for  the 
priority  of  Paul.  A  similar  conclusion  is  reached  from  a  comparison 
of  James  with  1  Peter.  In  spite  of  Beyschlag,  Spitta,  Schmiedel,  and 
Zahn,  it  must  be  held  that  the  latter  epistle  presents  a  more  concrete 
form  of  seyeral  sayings  than  that  preserved  by  James,  who  rather  gives 
the  impression  of  having  quoted  and  adopted  them  from  a  previous 
writer:  cp.  the  evidence  and  arguments  in  Bruckner  (Ckron,  pp.  60-66), 
Wrede  (LG,  1896,  pp.  460-451),  Holtzmann  (ZwThy  1882,  "Die  Zeitlage 
des  Jakobusbriefs,"  pp.  292-310),  supported  by  Weiss,  von  Soden,  Pfleid- 
erer,  Klopper,  Ustenjin  his  edition  of  1  Peter,  especially  pp.  292-298),  and 
Bacon  (INT,  164).  The  parallels  are  printed  in  Spitta,  Urc.  ii.  184-187. 
That  Hebrews  is  also  used  by  James  is  urged  by  the  same  critics,  with  the 
exception  of  von  Soden  and  the  addition  of  Schmiedel  {EWK,  n.  34, 
article  "  Catholic  Epistles  ").    On  the  other  hand,  the  connections  between 

/Jas.  l^**^  2"   31*    4^    4"    2^**'\ 
James  and  Clem.  Rom.  (^^^^^3^ — ^12i"388"46«~21«~30«  "  ^   ^^   ^^ 

/  Jas.      1^*  1"  2*  5*  x 
Apocalypse  1  VApoc.  2^o  14*  2»  3»o/^  ^^  ^^^  appear  to  prove  more  than 

community  of  atmosphere,  nor  is  it  safe  to  infer  much  more  than  this  from 
the  coincidences  (reminiscences,  P.  Ewald,  Doa  HauptwohUm,  p.  69  f.)  in  the 

fourth  gospel  (^  j^  ^j-^si  f^u  ^u  s»it  ^1^-21)  ^^  ^^  pastoral  epistles 

/Jas  2^'      6^*  6^'  6'     4^-'    4*       \ 

Vpast  n.  11*.  U  ft  1'  etc.  n.  2*  4»  i.  6«  Tt  3»  ii.  2">  ^'^'^  "  '^"^  *»» 
the  evidence  of  its  contents,  a  secondary  writing  in  the  NT ;  its  strong 
and  fresh  treatment  goes  back  for  materials  not  merely  to  pre-Christian 
or  non-Christian  but  Christian  sources.  Also,  its  closest  relations  from  a 
literary  point  of  view  are  with  writings  towards  the  end  of  the  first  or  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century.  The  terminvs  ad  quern  is  fixed  by 
Hermas,^  in  which  James  is  almost  certainly  used.  Before  140  c.  it 
must  have  been  composed,  and — if  it  uses  Hebrews — after  90. 

A  date  within  the  Domitianic  period  has  been  favoured  generally  by 
Hilcenfeld  {EirU,  pp.  537-542)  and  S.  Davidson  ^doubtf ully) ;  McGiffert 
(AAf  pp.  579-585),  like  J.  Reville  (Les  origines  de  rEpi8copat,ip.  230  f.X  puts 
it  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  as  A.  H.  Blom  ("  De  achtergrond  van 
den  Jakobusbrief,**  TheoL  Tijd.  1881,  pp.  439-449)  had  already  argued. 
Similarly  Rovers,  Nieuw-test  Letterkuvde  (1888),  p.  93.  But  the  tone 
and  literary  connections  of  the  epistle  point  to  a  later  period.  Most 
probably  it  was  composed  about  the  same  time  as  the  pastoral  epistles, 
althoudhi  the  date  ot  composition  can  only  be  fixed  approximately.  So 
Baur  (Uhurdi  History  (Eng.  tr.)  i.  pp.  128-130),  Schwegler  (Das  nadi-apost. 
Zeitalter,  I.  pp.  413  f.,  441  f.),  Zeller,  and  Volkmar  (ZwTh,  1861jj).  427X 
followed  by  Hausrath  and  Pfleiderer*  {Urc.  pp.  866-880).    The  last- 

1  Spitta,  OffeTibar.  Joh.  p.  621  f. ;  Feine,  pp.  131-188. 

'Cogent  proofs  in  Spitta,  Urc  u.  pp.  286 f.,  882-891,  also  Dr.  C.  Taylor, 
JoumM  qf  PkUol.  xvm.  p.  297f.,  and  Zahn's  edition  of  Hermas,  pp.  896-409. 

s  With  whom«  as  far  as  the  date  is  concerned,  R.  Steck  practically  agrees  {**  Die 
Konfession  des  Jakobusbriefes,"  Z.Schz.  1889,  xv.  3) ;  also  J.  H.  Wilkinson,  AJT, 
ii.  pp.  120-123,  and  Cone,  BBi,  ii.  2321-2326. 
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named  regards  the  latter  as  a  protest,  like  Hermas,  against  the 
secularising  of  ChriBtianity ;  lie  finds  a  parallel  to  its  plain  and 
practical^  spirit,  in  the  Waldensian  church  or  in  the  Alinorites. 
jSnicltner  (Chron,  pp.  60-64,  287-296)  regards  the  writing  as  the 
product  of  some  little  conventicle  of  Jewish-Christian  Essenism  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  117-138  A.D.,  directed  against  the  Gnosticising 
tendencies  of  contemporary  Paulinism.  Julicher  (Einl,  p.  1761),  like 
VBten{SK,  1889,  pp.  211-266),  dates*  the  book  126-160  A.D.,  and  von 
Soden  {HC,  lu.  2,  pp.  176,  176)  agrees  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  theory  of  its  composition  before  130  A.D.,  though  he  inclines 
to  an  earlier  date  (Jp2\  1884,  pp.  137-192).  Some  corroboration  of 
this  general  period  may  be  found  in  the  naive  tradition,  preserved  by 
Hegesippus  (Eus.  HE,  lu.  32,  rv.  22),  that  the  church  had  remained 
a  pure  virgin  up  till  the  martyrdom  of  Symeon  (c.  107  A.D.),  after 
which  heresies  and  errors  openly  grew  active.  It  is  c,  130  a.d.  that 
Hamack  also  dates  the  percolation  of  HeUenism  upon  a  large  scale 
into  Christianity:  the  religious  philosophy  of  Qreece  began  then  to 
reach  the  centre  of  the  new  religion,  ana,  simultaneously  with  this,  the 
older  enthusiasm  passed  from  the  communities  {Das  JFesen  des  Christen- 
turns,  1900,  p.  126  f.  J  ETr.  p.  197  f.^ 

Austere  and  frequentl^r  ironical  in  tone,  aphoristic  in  form,  pregnant 
in  expression,  the  successive  paragraphs  resemble  more  than  once  ^e 
sentences  in  Bacon's  Essays.  Thev  are  brief,  condensed,  direct.  They 
"do  not  seem  to  end,  but  fall."  Their  quick  thrusts  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  author's  rigorous  demands  upon  his  readers.  Severe 
and  urgent  warnings  abound.  In  one  hundred  and  eight  verses  fifty-four 
imperatives  have  been  counted.  They  lie  side  by  side  with  more  tender 
consolations ;  but  of  praise  there  is  not  a  syllable.  The  laxity  of  the 
moral  situation  is  too  keenlv  felt  by  the  writer ;  and  he  never  lets  his 
readers  go  far  from  the  agsnaa  of  Christianity.  **  Er  ist  der  Apostd  der 
That,  fiir  welchen  alles  auf  die  That  ankommt"  (Rovers).  He  has 
been  called  the  Jeremiah  of  the  NT,  but  he  has  afiSnities  equally  with 
the  stubborn  and  pungent  realism  of  Amos.  The  so-called  primitiveness 
of  thii  undogmatic — even  antidogmatic — writing  is  explicable  when  it  is 
set  against  the  background,  not  of  a  nascent,  elementary  stage  in 
Christianity  (for  the  existence  of  which  the  evidence  is  quite  inadequate), 
but  of  tendencies  and  features  which  here,  as  in  Hermas  and  2  Clem.,  reveal 
phrases  of  almost  moralistic^  religion  side  by  side  with  the  deeper  or 
elaborated  aspects  of  the  faith.  This  standpoint  helps  one  to  rightly 
orientate  the  writings  and  its  pithy  phrases.  It  was  a  time  of  aberration 
(5^'*°),  when  the  supreme  call  was  for  personal  reformation  (1^**- *')  and 
the  reclaiming  of  others  (6^*-  *•).  The  long  development  of  Christianity, 
even  within  we  personal  experience  of  the  readers  (3^),  had  be^^un  to 

1  Renss  (pp.  140-148 ;  also  Hist,  Christ,  Theol.  i.  pp.  428,  424)  from  a  different 
standpoint  underlines  this  dislike  on  the  writer's  part  to  theological  disputation. 
*'HiB  warning  read  like  the  first  startled  shrinking  of  piety  from  the  flights  of 
science" ;  he  is  a  man  "to  whom  all  talking  and  disputing  about  religious  subjects 
seemed  like  stepping  out  of  the  temple  altogether."   similarly  the  pastorals. 

s  Cp.  Bousset  {TR,  1897,  p.  15).  Hamack's  period  is  also  e,  110-130  a.d.  He 
denies  that  the  writing  is  an  epistle ;  comparing  it  with  2  Clem.,  he  regards  both  as 
homilies,  composed  of  isolated  exhortations  to  the  community  and  to  individuals. 
Certainly  n/vur^ri)  (2>)  is  a  term  transferred  from  Greek  worship  as  an  equivalent  of 
Iwxnr/*  (5") ;  cp.  Heinrici,  }:wTh  (1876),  pp.  108-109,  628,  62i 

*  In  4th  Esdras  (S^s-s^  97'-  etc.)  a  similar  emphasis  faUs  on  works  in  relation 
to  faith,  and  in  the  Test.  XII,  Pair,  "law"  receives  a  cognate  treatment. 
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betray  symptoms  of  moral  d^neracy.^  Along  with  the  wide  difTusion 
of  Christianity,  abuses— especially  of  money  and  mind — had  crept  into 
the  church,  with  the  result  that  (as  K]6pper  graphically  puts  it)  the 
mor&L  deficiencies  of  Christian  conduct  were  beins  covered  by  the 
withered  fig-leaf  of  a  merely  intellectual  belief.  Neither  talk  nor 
theories  make  up  life,  this  prophet  thunders.  Without  morality  they  are 
a  corpse.  Words — words  by  tnemselves  are  alike  the  source  of  quarrel- 
ling and  the  substitute  for  honest  conduct.  No  wonder  that  such  a 
development  or  rather  degeneration  was  followed  some  thirty  years  later 
by  the  Montanist  reformation.  This  letter  bears  much  the  same  relation 
to  that  movement  as  that  which  existed  between  the  writings  of  Barclay 
or  Tyndale  and  the  English  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  another  side  than  that  of  the  pastorals,  and  yet  with  some  sub- 
stantial kinship,  the  epistle  of  James  comes  into  the  Christian  develop- 
ment. Here,  as  in  the  pastorals,  practical  piety  '  is  the  dominant  note. 
But  the  author,  who  was  one  of  the  wise  men  (Mt  23^^)  in  his  age,  and 
himself  a  teacher  (3^),  instead  of  presenting  his  conceptions  in  the  spirit 
of  Paul,  occupies  the  8tand{K)int  of  an  emancipated  Jewish  Hellenist.' 
To  him  ^cp.  Denney,  DB,  lii.  82)  as  to  many  in  the  second  century, 
Christianity  appeared  in  all  its  attractiveness  mainlv  as  a  new  law,^ 
the  supreme  manifestation  and  expression  of  ethical  monotheism  and 
plain  morality.  To  obey  the  commandments  of  Gkxi — that  is  the 
religious  ideal  of  the  age.  Contrasted  with  the  wearisome  scheme  of 
Juc&ism  (Mt  11*'),  it  is  a  light  and  easy  obedience  (1  Jn  5*,  Jas  1**).  In 
the  Johannine  apocalypse  and  epistles  this  legal  conception  is  bound  up 
with  a  rich  Christologv,  and  even  in  the  pastorals  these  two  are  not 
wholly  severed.  But  the  author  of  James  stands  nearer  to  the  blanched 
Christology  of  the  DidachS  (on  which  see  Hamack,  ApoMkhrey  pp.  14- 
20)  than  to  these  NT  writings,  and  his  motives  for  the  observance  of  the 
moral  law  are  not  drawn  from  Qod^a  Fatherhood  and  man's  love  to  him. 

The  horizon  is  Christendom,  but  the  atmosphere  and  situation  are 
nearer  the  Jewish  moralism  of  the  Didachd*  than  the  distinctively  Christian 
writings  that  lie  within  the  NT  canon.  There  is  nothing  speciaUv  re- 
ferring to  the  Gentiles,  it  is  true.  But  the  Jews  are  as  decidedly  left  out 
of  account.    These  racial  divisions  do  not  exist  for  the  writer.    A  Jew 

1  Hints  of  Gnostic  trouble  (8"= Jud  ^)  and  persecution  (1«-  »• "  y*»)  are  not  very 
InminouB. 

>  Cp.  the  remarkable  parallel  on  charity  (1  Jn  S^^  =  Jas  2^*-^),  a  good  instance  of 
the  mystic  and  the  moralist  each  pressing  in  his  own  fiftshion  upon  the  same  point  of 
conduct    Add  1  Jn  2i»  =  Jas  4*,  1  Jn  2»  =  Jas  1". 

»  On  the  theology  of  James  cp.  especially  Usteri,  loc.  cit. ;  Holtzmann,  NTTh^ 
ii.  pp.  828-350,  and  in  ZwTh  (1893),  pp.  57-69.  For  the  reproduction  of  the  wisdom- 
ideas  cp.  the  great  section  in  the  Book  of  Baruch  (8^-4M,  where  wisdom  is  claimed 
as  the  privilege  and  security  of  Israel.  The  monotheism  oi  the  Diaspora  is  excellently 
illustrated  by  the  Sibylline  oracles  (Blass,  KAP,  il  p.  179  f.,  and  slightly  other- 
wise, Zahn,  ZKWL,  1886,  pp.  77-87). 

*  Christianity  as  law  is  cnaracteristic  of  the  sub-apostolic  age  (Barnabas  2<,  i  umm 
rifAH  'nZ  Mv^iw  ^uSt  «»iv  ^vyti;  ittAyunt  &*),  On  the  beginnings  of  this  conception  cp. 
Gottschick,  RTKf  vi.  pp.  634,  635,  and  Seeberg,  Ldirbuoi  der  Dogmenoesehichte, 
1895,1.  pp.  33  f.,  85  f. 

^     Jas  18  (48)  8«*»'.   8i*-w   5i«     ^ 

■  Cp.  ^^  ^} 24 *p p*'    ^®  ethical  preoccniNition  of  James  need 

not  seem  so  surprising  when  one  remembers  the  traces  of  such  a  conception  of 
Christianity  already  ^ven  in  passages  like  Ac  17,  H^^i^,  24'.  There  the  autihor, 
apparently  without  any  sense  of  incongruity,  makes  Paul  speak  in  semi-Jewiflh 
terms  which  are  scarcely  more  Christian  than  the  conceptions  in  James'  epistle. 
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by  birth,  in  all  likelihood,  he  lives  and  writes  in  an  a^e  when  these 
parties  are  neither  included  nor  excluded  ;  they  are  simply  transcended. 
A  fusion  has  taken  place  in  the  church.  The  Christianity  in  vogue  is 
not  now  Paulinism,  it  is  a  diffused  Qentile  Christianity  wMch  no  longer 
needs  to  remain  in  opposition  to  the  semi-legal  ^  conception  of  the  faith, 
but  is  permeated  with  Hellemsing  influences  (A.  Meyer,  Die  modeme 
Forschung  iiher  d.  NT,  pp.  54-56)  analogous  to  those  stirred  in  the 
ethical  revival  of  the  first  century  by  the  Cynic  "  street-preachers "  of 
the  age,  and  by  the  fascination  exerted  by  the  Hellenic  mysteries  upon 
those  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  superstition  and  monil  impotence 
of  current  religions.  The  influence  of  this  atmosphere  on  Christianity 
only  began  to  be  felt  to  any  neat  extent  as  the  new  faith  moved  out  into 
the  Empire,  certainly  not  before  the  third  quarter  of  the  first  century. 

To  tne  writer,  impatient  and  distrustful  of  theorising,  Christianity  then 
appears  quite  in  the  second-century  manner  as  a  law,  "  the  perfect  law  ^ 
(1**),  %,e,  the  fulfilment  of  Judaism.  The  Christian  is  he  who  by  a 
practical  and  consistent  life  obeys  that  royal  law  (2*  =  Just  Apol.  1^*), 
and  is  thus  a  perfect  man.  Here,  as  in  the  later  literature,  the  first  notes 
of  Protestantism  are  heard,  though  the  author  reminds  us  also  of  the 
Humanists  in  his  taste  for  older  literature.  Contemporary  religion  had 
already  developed  far  enough  to  be  liable  to  aberrations  which,  in  this 
man's  view,  were  best  remedied  by  a  sharp  recall  to  the  primitive 
elements,  and  especiallv  to  the  forgotten  commonplace  that  a  divorce 
between  faith  and  conduct  is  ruinous  to  both.  His  ^lemic  implies  that 
Paul's  original  conceptions  of  faith  and  works  were  being  misapprehended 
and  abused.^  But  he  is  no  pupil  of  Paul's,  eager  to  re-state  the  dis- 
tinctive Pauline  doctrines,  much  less  an  opponent  who  writes  with  the 
ulterior  and  covert  purpose  of  refuting  sucn  positions.  To  this  author 
Christianity  is  not,  as  it  was  to  Paul,  an  overpoweringly  new  spirit.  It  is 
the  legal  and  moral  heir  of  all  that  was  best  in  Judaism.  Of  grace,  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus, — the  burning  question  of  the  primitive  church,— of 
the  hope  of  eternal  life,  there  is  as  little  mention  as  of  circumcision  and 
the  Mosaic  law,  or  of  man's  personal  union  with  Jesus  Christ  These  are 
not  the  writer's  world.*  His  ideal  is  "the  truth,"  "the  wisdom," — 
practically  equivalent  to  a  good,  moral  life,  which  is  an  observance  of 
God's  law.  Of  God's  Fatherhood  and  kingdom,  truths  which  were  the 
very  life  of  Christ's  first  disciples,  there  is  but  the  slightest  mention.  So 
far  as  distinctiveness  and  characteristics  ^,  this  document  is  to  early 
Christianity  pretty  much  what  writings  like  those  of  peeudo-PhokyHdes 
are  to  the  Judaism  of  the  first  century ;  both  are  genuine  products,  but 
tend  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  general  moralistic  features 
of  the  faith  in  question,  instead  of  upon  its  particular  tenets  (cp.  Jacoby, 
NT  Ethik,  ^p.  161-201), 

1  With  this  sublimated  conception  of  "law,"  which  proved  so  influential  in  early 
Christianity,  there  may  be  compared  the  post-exilian  attitude  to  the  Hebrew  Law, 
with  its  nourishment  of  rich  and  genuine  piety  (cp.  Monteftore's  ffibbert  LectwreSf  chap, 
ix^  and  I.  Abrahams.  ''Jewish  Idfe  under  the  Law,"  Jewish  Quart.  Review,  July 
1899,  pp.  626-642).  Fourth  Maccabees  is  an  example  of  the  stress  laid  on  this  piety 
(tirtfi4n)  by  Judaism,  when  touched  by  a  Stoical  devotion  to  ethics. 

s  Chp.  Holtzmann,  £inl.  pp.  338-335.  That  the  readers  were  specifically  Jewish- 
Christian  is  maintained  by  several  scholars  {e.g,  Reuss,  Weizsiicker,  Elopper, 
Schmiedel).  That  they  were  liable  to  risk  from  some  form  of  ultra-Paulinism  seems 
indisputable.    Cp.  van  Manen  (TheoL  Tigdackrift,  1894,  pp.  478-496). 

3  Familiarity  with  the  terminolo^  of  the  Greek  mystics  {e.g,,  as  Hilgenfeld  has 
shown  with  the  Orphites  8^,  whom  JJhr.  Gardner  finds  already  behind  a  passage  like 
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While  the  address  implies  an  oecumenical  Christianity  which  is  viewed 
under  the  comprehensive  and  idealised  symbols  of  the  OT  (the  twelve 
tribes,  1^,  being  equivalent  to  Gkxi's  people,  an  ideal  number  like  Apoc  7* 
14^,  or  1  P  1^),  the  letter  bears  distinct  marks  of  a  local  and  concrete  situa- 
tion.^ But  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  reconstruct  a  picture  of  it.  The 
generic  term  6  dUaios  (6®,  cp.  Wisd  Sol  2^*'*^),  however,  corroborates  the 
other  evidence  of  the  epistle  by  indicating  that  the  writer  felt  in  greatest 
sympathy  with  the  class  represented  by  the  trTc&xot  of  Pss.  Sol,  or  the 
"  mansueti  et  quiescentes  "  of  4  Esdras  (11'*),  the  suffering  lower  classes 
who  represented  by  their  Puritanism  the  true  piety  of  the  age.  How  far 
this  is  due  to  the  archaic  style  of  the  writer,  and  how  far  to  his  actual 
environments,  it  is  hard  to  say.  If  the  latter  hypothesis  were  pressed, 
the  indications  might  point  to  Syria  or  Palestine,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Didachd.  But  in  all  probability  the  tone  of  the  letter  i-epresents  the 
author's  ideal.  His  sympathies  revolted  from  the  ostentatious  religion  of 
the  better  classes  and  clung  to  an  Essene-like  character,  which  resembles — 
it  has  been  suggested — the  simplicity  and  winsomeness  of  Francis  the 
great  Poverello.  The  connection  of  the  writing  with  Romans,  Hebrews, 
and  Hermas  has  led  several  scholars  (e,g.  Bruckner  and  von  Soden)  to 
think  of  Rome  as  the  locus  of  the  epistle  ;  but  indeed  certainty  on  this 
matter  is  unattainable,  and  conjectures  are  simply  guesswork. 

It  is  equally  impossible  to  aiscover  who  the  unknown  James  was,  who 
wrote  the  letter.  There  is  not  any  sufficient  reason  for  holding  it  a  pseudo- 
nymous document.  Had  the  writer  wished  to  pose  as  the  first  bishop  of 
the  Jerusalem  church,  he  would  (like  the  author  of  2  P)  have  taken  care 
to  introduce  unmistakable  allusions  to  his  traditional  character.  As  it  is, 
no  one  would  dream  that  the  apostle  James  was  meant  by  the  James  of 
ver.  1,  merely  by  reading  the  contents  of  the  epistle.  More  local  colour 
and  detail  would  certainly  have  been  necessary  to  produce  this  conviction 
among  the  first  readers  and  authenticate  the  epistle.  Had  the  writer  in- 
tended to  represent  himself  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord — and  much  more, 
if  he  had  actually  been  so — he  would  have  emphasised  his  self-designation 
in  the  title  and  contents  of  the  writing.' 

1  Pet  3^^ ;  ExpUjT.  Svangdicaj  chap,  xxi.),  certain  echoes  of  Philonic  phraseology  and 
the  r^rodaction  of  ideas  and  sentences  from  Wisd.  Sol.  and  Ecclns.  (Spitta,  urc.  ii. 
pp.  14-155,  a  rich  series  of  parallels),  do  not  in  this  practised  scholar  and  writer 
affect  the  (Question  of  the  date  much  more  than  the  use  of  apocalvptic  quotations 
in  the  Epistle  of  Jndas.  They  merely  tell  against  apostolic  authorship.  "  Cet 
hclldniste  familier  avec  les  ressouroes  de  la  rh^torioue  est  en  m§roe  temps  nn  philo- 
sophe,  fnsion  des  deux  types  aiors  commune  et  en  nonneur  dans  le  monae  grec  On 
se  rappelle  son  systenie  dualiste  "  (Massebieau).    Cp.  JUlicher,  pp.  170,  177. 

1  It  will  scarcely  do,  I  fear,  to  regard  the  warning  and  denunciation  of  ii'-S*  as 
an  apostrophe  addressed  to  "the  rich  as  a  class "  (Adeney,  5/,  p.  436).  Surdy  here, 
as  throughout  the  epistle,  the  author  speaks  as  one  who  has  Known,  suffered  with 
and  &om,  studied  and  lived  beside,  the  individuals  who  prompt  his  utterances  ? 

*  How  inconclusive  and  improbable  all  attempts  at  a  biography  are,  made  from 
the  side  either  of  internal  evidence  or  of  later  tradition,  may  be  seen  from  what  is 
their  best  statement  in  Zahn,  Binl,  I  pp.  72-38.  Bacon  thinks  1^  a  mere  scribal 
conjecture,  added  by  the  local  Roman  cnurch  addressed  in  this  homily,  which  was 
composed  c,  90  A.D.,  and  consists  of  ''a  series  of  somewhat  disconnected  homiletical 
excerpts "  (/iVT,  pp.  158-166).  This  corroborates  in  part  von  Soden's  idea  that  3i» 
(the  essay  of  an  Alexandrian  scribe)  and  4i^5>  (a  tnple  fragment  of  Jewish  apoca- 
lypse) represent  pieces  of  alien  origin  and  style  incorporated  by  this  Christian 
teacher  into  a  homily  of  his  own  {op.  ciL  pp.  172-174).  On  the  "rich"  in  early 
Christianity,  see  the  passages  quoted  by  Weinel  ( Wtrleungen  des  OtisUs  u,  der 
Geister,  p.  14). 
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JAMES 

The  author  of  this  epistle  seldom  quotes  Scripture,  but  he  works  with  it 
He  has  a  particular  liking  for  the  prophetic  tone,  which  passes  with  him  not 
infrequently  into  the  tone  of  Jewish  apocalyptic.  He  lives  in  the  religious  out- 
look of  the  later  Judaism.  Free  from  every  kind  of  mysticism,  no  less  than 
from  any  interest  in  speculation,  so  bent  upon  the  practical  that  he  scarcely 
allows  any  independent  value  to  the  specifically  religious  element,  he  is  bitter 
in  his  censure,  rugged  in  his  descriptions,  a  realist  who  plunges  straight  into 
daily  life,  and  paints  with  a  broad  brush,  a  man  of  clear-cut  diction  when  he 
unfolds  his  own  ideas,  the  Jeremiah  of  the  NT.  The  further  we 

go  down,  the  more  intelligible  become  not  merely  the  conditions  which  the 
epistle  presupposes  amongst  Christians,  €.g,  the  significance  of  the  persecu- 
tions, and  the  limitation  of  miraculous  power  to  the  officers  of  the  congregation, 
but  also  the  ethical  nature  of  the  writing,  its  complete  divergence  from  the 
main  ideas  of  the  Pauline  preaching,  its  conception  of  Christianity  as  a 
law,  and  lastly  its  relations  to  the  early  Christian  literature. — von  •odon. 
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JAMES 

1  1  Jahjbs,  a  slave  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

to  the  twelve  tribes  in  the  dispersion :  greeting. 

2  Beckon  it  all  joy,  my  brothers,  when  you  fall  among  manifold  trials, 

3  As  you  know  that  the  testing  of  jour  faith  results  in  endurance : 

4  Now  let  endurance  come  to  perfection, 

That  you  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  lacking  in  no  thine. 

5  But  if  anyone  of  you  lacks  wisdom,  let  him  ask  from  tne  God  who 

([ives  to  all  generously  and  without  reproaching, 
And  it  shall  be  given  him. 

6  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  with  never  a  doubt ; 

For  the  doubter  is  like  the  surge  of  the  sea,  wind-swept  and  tossed 
to  and  fro. 

7  Let  not  that  man  suppose  he  will  receive  anything  from  the  Lord, 

8  Double-minded  that  he  is  and  restless  in  all  his  ways. 

9  Let  the  humble  brother  exult  in  his  exaltation ; 

10  But  the  rich  in  his  humiliation, 

Because  like  the  flower  of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away. 

11  For  up  comes  me  sun  with  the  scorching  wind  and  toUhers  the 

grass^ 
And  the  flower  of  it  faUs  off  and  the  beauty  of  its  appearance  is 
ruined: 
So  shall  the  rich  man  also  fade  in  his  pursuits. 

12  Happy  the  man  who  endv/res  trial ! 

For  after  he  has  been  tried  he  shall  receive  the  wreath  of  life  which 
He  has  promised  to  those  who  love  him. 

13  Let  no  man  who  is  beinff  tempted  say,  *'  My  temptation  is  from  God  " ; 

For  God  is  not  to  be  tempted  himself  by  evil,  and  he  tempts 
no  man. 

14  Every  one  is  tempted  by  his  own  lust,  lured  away  and  beguiled : 

15  Then  lust  conceives  and  gives  birth  to  sin, 
And  when  sin  is  matured,  it  brings  forth  death. 

16  Be  not  misled,  my  beloved  brothers. 

17  "Every  gift  that  is  good  and  every  gift  that  is  perfect"  is  from 

above. 
Coming  down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  no 
shifting  or  shadow  of  change. 

18  He  willed  to  bring  us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth. 

To  be  a  kind  of  firstfruits  of  his  creatures. 

19  You  know  that,  my  beloved  brothers. 

Now  let  every  man  be  quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  anger : 

20  For  man's  anger  does  not  produce  the  uprightness  of  God. 
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21  Therefore,  putting  away  all  the  filthy  dregs  of  malice, 

Accept  with  meekness  the  implanted  word  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls. 

22  Prove  yourselves  obedient  to  the  word, 

Instead  of  merely  hearing — and  so  deluding  yourselves. 

23  For  if  anyone  hears  the  word  and  obeys  not. 

He  is  like  a  man  looking  at  his  natural  face  in  a  mirror  : 

24  He  looks  at  himself  and  is  off, 

And  immediately  forgets  what  kind  of  man  he  i& 

25  But  he  who  gazes  into  the  perfect  law—  the  law  of  freedom — and  remains 

there. 
Proving  himself  no  forgetful  hearer  but  actively  obedient. 
This  man  shall  be  happy  in  his  obedience. 

26  If  any  man  imagines  that  he  is  religious,  and  does  not  bridle  his 

27  tongue,  but  deceives  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion  is  futile.    Religion 
pure  and  undefiled  before  our  God  and  Father  is  this  : — 

to  care  for  orphans  and  widows  in  their  distress, 
to  keep  oneself  unstained  froni  the  world. 
2  1       My  brothers,  hold  not  the  faith  of  [our]  Lord  of  majesty  [Jesus 

2  Christ],  with  respect  of  persons.  For  if  a  man  enters  your  gathering  with 
gold  nn^  and  splendidly  dressed,  and  a  poor  man  also  enters  in  a  dirty 

3  dress,  and  you  favour  him  who  wears  the  splendid  dress  and  say,  "  Sit 
here  in  comfort,"  and  say  to  the  poor  man,  "  Stand  there  I "  or  "  Sit  under 

4  my  footstool " — ^have  you  not  made  distinctions  among  yourselves  and 

5  shown  that  you  judge  with  evil  designs  ?  Listen,  my  beloved  brothers. 
Has  not  God  chosen  those  who  are  poor  in  this  world  to  be  rich  in  faith, 
and  to  be  heirs  of  the  realm  which  he  has  promised  to  those  who  love 

6  him  ?    Now,  you  have  insulted  the  poor  man.    Is  it  not  the  rich  who 

7  oppress  you  ?  and  is  it  not  thev  who  drag  you  to  the  courts  ?    Is  it  not 

8  they  who  blaspheme  the  noble  IS'ame  by  wiiich  you  are  called  ?  If,  how- 
ever, you  fulfil  the  royal  law  according  to  the  scripture.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 

9  neighSour  as  thy  self ^  well  and  good,    fiut  if  you  nave  respect  of  persons 

10  you  are  committing  sin ;  the  law  convicts  you  as  transgressors.     For 
whoever  shall  keep  the  law  as  a  whole  and  yet  stumble  in  a  single  point, 

11  is  guilty  of  eveiTthin^.     For  he  who  said,  Gommit  no  adultervy  saia  also, 
Do  not  murder.    Now,  if  thou  committestno  adultery  but  murderest,  thou 

12  hast  become  a  transgressor  of  the  law.    So  speak  and  so  act,  as  those  who 

13  are  to  be  judged  by  a  law  of  freedom.     For  judgment  is  merciless  to  him 

14  who  has  shown  no  mercy  :  mercy  exults  over  judgment.  What  is 
the  use,  my  brothers,  oi  a  man  saying  he  has  faitn,  without  having  deeds  ? 

15  Can  his  faith  save  him  ?    If  a  brother  or  a  sister  be  ill-clad  and  in  lack  of 

16  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  says  to  them,  "  Gk)  in  peace,  get  warmed  and 
fed  1 "  without  giving  them  the  necessaries  of  the  body,  what  is  the  use  of 

17,  18  it  ?  So  too  with  faith ;  unless  it  brines  deeds,  it  is  dead  in  itself.  But 
will  some  one  say,  "  Hast  thou  faith — thou  1 "  ?  Yes,  and  I  have  deeds  as 
well.    Show  me  thy  faith  apart  from  deeds,  and  I  will  show  thee  my 

19  faith  by  my  deeds.    Thou  believest  in  one  God  ?  ^  well  and  good.     The 

20  daemons  also  believe  and  shudder.    Wilt  thou  understand,  0  empty  man, 

21  that  faith  is  useless  apart  from  deeds?    Was  not  our  father  Abraham 

22  justified  by  deeds,  when  he  offered  his  son  Isaac  upon  the  aUarf    Thou 
seest  that  faith  was  working  along  with  his  deeds,  that  by  deeds  faith 

23  was  perfected,  and  that  the  scripture  was  fulfilled  which  saith,  Now 
Abraka/m  believed  Ood  and  it  vxu  counted  to  him  as  uprightness,  and  he  was 

1  Reading  t7t  ttk  Urtv ; 
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24  called  God^s  friend.    You  see  it  is  by  deeds  a  man  is  justified,  and  not 
26  merely  by  faith.    In  the  same  way,  was  not  Bahab  the  harlot  also 
justified  oy  deeds,  as  she  welcomed  the  messengers  and  dismissed  them 
26  by  another  way  ?    For 

Just  as  apart  from  the  breath  the  body  is  dead, 
So  also  faith  is  dead  apart  from  deeds. 

3  1  Crowd  not  to  be  teachers,  my  brothers, 

Since  you  know  we  shall  be  the  more  heavily  sentenced 

2  For  in  many  points  we  all  stumble  : 

He  is  a  perfect  man  who  stumbles  not  in  speech. 
He  is  able  to  bridle  his  whole  body  as  well. 

3  If  we  put  bridles  into  the  horses'  mouths  to  make  them  obey  us, 

We  turn  about  their  whole  body  as  well. 

4  Look  at  the  ships  too  1  for  all  their  size  and  their  speed  under  stiff  winds, 

Thev  are  turned  about  by  a  very  small  rudder,  wherever  the  impulse 
01  the  steersman  decides. 
6  So  also  the  tongue  is  a  small  member. 
Yet  it  boasts  of  £[reat  exploits. 
Look  at  the  forest  kmdled  by  a  tiny  fire ! 

6  And  the  tongue — that  world  of  iniquity — 

The  tongue  proves  itself  a  very  fire  among  our  members : 
Besides  stainingthe  whole  body, 
It  fires  the  Wheel  of  being. 
Fired  itself  by  Gehenna. 

7  For  every  kind  of  beast  and  bird,  of  things  creeping  and  marine,  is  tamed 

and  has  been  tamed  by  mankind  : 

8  But  no  man  can  tame  the  tongue — 
Restless  evil  that  it  is.  full  of  mortal  poison. 

9  With  it  we  bless  the  Lora  and  Father, 

And  with  it  we  curse  men  made  after  the  lUcenen  of  God: 

10  From  the  same  mouth  issue  blessing  and  cursing  ; 
My  brothers,  this  ought  not  to  be  sa 

11  Does  a  fountain  sena  out  fresh  water  and  brackish  water  from  the  same 

opening? 

12  Can  a  ng-tree,  my  brothers,  produce  olives  ? 
Or  a  vine,  figs  ? 

No  more  can  salt  water  produce  fresh. 

13  Who  is  wise  and  sa^  among  you  ? 

In  meekness  of  wisdom  let  him  show  his  deeds  by  cood  conduct 

14  But  if  in  your  heart  you  have  bitter  jealousy  and  foctiousness, 
Exult  not  over  the  truth  nor  lie  against  it. 

15  That  is  not  the  wisdom  which  comes  down  from  above ; 
Nay,  it  is  earthly,  sensuous,  daemoniacal. 

16  For  wherever  jealousy  and  faction  exist. 
There  disorder  is  and  everything  ill. 

17  Whereas  the  wisdom  from  above  is  first  pure, 
Then  peaceable,  forbearing,  pliant. 

Full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  impartial,  unfeigned. 

18  Now  those  wno  make  peace  are  sowing  in  peace  uprightness  as  the  fruit 

thereof. 

4  1  Whence  come  wars,  whence  wrangles  among  you  ? 

Is  it  not  from  this,  from  your  pleasures  that  wage  war  among  your 
members  ? 
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2  You  desire,  yet  you  do  not  possess. 

You  are  envious  *  and  jealous,  yet  you  cannot  obtain. 
You  wrangle  and  fight,  yet '  you  do  not  possess, 
Because  you  do  not  ask. 

3  You  do  ask,  yet  you  receive  not ; 

Because  you  ask  amiss,  in  order  to  spend  upon  your  pleasures. 

4  Unfaithful  to  your  troth, 

Do  you  not  imderstand  that  the  world's  friendship  is  enmity  against 
God? 
Whoever  then  would  be  the  world's  friend  proves  himself  God's 
enemy. 

5  Or  is  it  idly,  do  you  imagine,  that  the  scripture  saith, 

"  Jealously  he  yearns  for  the  spirit  which  he  made  to  dwell  in  us  "  ? 

6  Now  heararUs  greater  grace:  therefore  it  saith, 

The  haughty  Ood  resists^ 

But  to  the  humble  he  grants  grace* 

7  Be  subject  then  to  God. 
Resist  the  devil. 

And  he  will  flee  from  you : 

8  Draw  nich  to  God, 

And  ne  will  draw  nigh  to  you. 
Sinners,  cleanse  your  hands ! 
Double-minded,  purify  your  hearts ! 

9  Grieve  and  mourn  and  weep  ! 
Changed  be  your  laughter  into  mourning, 
And  your  joy  into  dejection  I 

10  Humole  vourselves  before  the  Lord, 

And  he  will  raise  you. 

11  Defame  not  one  another,  brothers. 

He  who  defames  his  brother  or  judges  his  brother, 

Defames  the  law  and  judges  the  law. 
Now  if  thou  judgest  the  law. 

Thou  are  not  obedient  to  the  law,  but  a  judge. 

12  One  is  lawgiver  and  judge. 

He  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy. 

But  thou,  who  art  thou  to  judge  thy  neigh l)our  1 

13  Come  now,  you  who  say,  "To-day  or  to-morrow  we  shall  go  to  this 

14  or  that  city,  and  spend  a  year  there,  and  trade,  and  get  gain" — you  who 
are  ignorant  what  life  •  shall  be  yours  upon  the  morrow  !     For  you  are  a 

15  vapour,  appearing  for  a  little  and  then  vanishing.     You  should  sav 

16  instead,  '*  if  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  do  this  or  that."     As  it  is,  you  exult 
in  your  pretensions ;  all  such  exultation  is  evil. 

17  He  who  knows,  then,  to  do  good  yet  does  it  not, 
To  him  it  is  sin. 

6  1  Come  now,  you  rich,  weep  and  howl  for  your  impending  griefs  I 

2  Your  wealth  lies  rotten, 

And  your  garments  have  become  moth-eaten. 

3  Your  gold  and  silver  are  rusted  over, 

And  their  rust  shall  be  evidence  against  you. 
Yea,  it  shall  devour  your  flesh  like^re. 
You  have  been  laying  up  treasure  in  the  last  days. 

1  Beading  ^MiTn.  a  Adding  mml  >  Omitting  |I>«/>I|. 
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4  Behold,  the  waaes  of  tohich  you  have  defrauded  the  labourers  who  mowed 

vour  fields,  are  calling  cUotid, 
And  the  cries  of  the  harvesters  have  entered  into  Uie  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
SahaSth. 

5  You  have  lived  on  earth  in  luxury  and  dissipation, 
You  have  nourished  vour  hearts,  on  the  day  of  slatighter, 

6  You  have  condemned,  have  murdered  the  upright  man : 

He  does  not  resist  you. 

7  Be  patient,  then,  brothers,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Lord. 
Behold,  the  husbandman  waits  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth, 

Patient  over  it  till  it  receives  Uie  early  and  the  latter  rain: 

8  Be  you  patient  also,  strengthen  your  hearts, 

For  the  arrival  of  the  Lord  is  near. 

9  Murmur  not  against  one  another,  brothers,  that  you  may  not  be  judged  : 

Behold,  the  judge  is  standing  before  the  door  I 

10  As  an  example  of  nardship  and  patient  endurance,  brothers,  take  the 

11  prophets  who  have  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Behold,  we  caU 
those  who  have  enduredf  hanpy.  You  have  heard  of  the  endurance  of  Job, 
and  you  have  seen  the  ena  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  full  of  sympathy 

12  and  pitiful.  But  above  all,  my  brothers,  swear  not :  neither 
by  heaven,  nor  by  earth,  nor  by  any  other  oath.  Let  your  "yes"  be  a 
simple  "yes,*'  and  your  "no"  a  simple  "no" — that  you  may  not  fall 
unoer  condemnation. 

13  Is  anyone  among  you  in  hardship  ? 

Let  him  pray. 
Is  anyone  in  j^ood  spirits  ? 
Let  him  smg  praise. 

14  Is  anyone  among  you  sick  ? 

Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Community, 
And  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

15  And  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  restore  the  invalid. 

And  tne  Lord  shall  raise  him  up. 
Even  if  he  has  committed  sins. 
They  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

16  Confess  then  your  sins  to  one  another, 
And  pray  for  one  another, 

That  you  may  be  cured. 
Great  is  the  effect  of  an  upright  person's  prayer  in  its  activity. 

17  Elijah  was  a  man  with  a  nature  like  our  own  ; 

And  he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain, 
And  it  did  not  rain  on  the  land  for  three  years  and  six  months. 

18  Then  he  prayed  again. 

And  the  sky  yielded  rain,  and  the  land  produced  her  fruit 

19  My  brothers,  if  anyone  among  you  err  from  the  truth,  and  some  one 

20  turn  him  back,  let  him  know  that  he  who  turns  a  sinner  back  from  the 
error  of  his  way,  shall  save  his  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins. 
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The  main  indication  of  date  in  this  forcible  and  brief  letter  is  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  error  that  is  denounced.  This  is  commonly  and,  upon  the 
whole,  rightly  taken  to  be  a  phrase  of  that  strange  antinomian  Qnosticism 
which  spread  over  sections  of  the  church  especially  during  the  second 
century.  The  epistle  (unless  the  epistolary  form  oe  an  artificial  and 
literary  device)  is  addressed  to  a  definite,  local,  and  recent  manifestation 
of  this  libertinism  within  (^')  the  church.  It  is  a  word  for  an  emergency. 
The  immediate  conditions  soon  passed  out  of  knowledge,  and  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  the  writing  to  afford  clearlv  defined  traces  of  a 
controversy  with  which  writer  and  readers  are  already  familiar.  Still  it  is 
nonetheless  possible  from  the  writing  itself  to  reconstruct  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  spirit  of  its  x>eriod,  although  the  general  tone  of  the  letter 
points  not  to  a  genuine  epistle  but  to  a  homily.  In  the  background 
Gnostic  tendencies  are  unmistakable :  the  stress  laid  on  distinctions  and 
classes  ^^^  dnodiopiCovrtiy  to  which  Bo  16^'  is  only  a  linguistic  parallel), 
the  claim  to  nossess  visions  (^,  tvvvvtaCofitvoi)  and  superior  knowledge 
(*•),  the  moral  laxity  (*'^),  the  repudiation  of  the  OT  God  and  of 
angels  (^,  Kvpi&npra  dStrovaiv,  do^as  bi  ffKcurffnuxowriv).  Most  critics  concur 
in  regarding  these  as  consistent  and  decisive  traces  of  the  opposition 
which  the  church  presented  to  the  movement  headed  by  the  Nikolaitans 
(Apoc  2^*  ^')  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  later  by  several 
sectaries,  including  Karpokrates.  Their  leading  tenet  ^  was  a  licentiousness 
which  obliterated  tne  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  moral  (vropa- 
XpffraaOai  rj  <rm^K\  del),  accompanied  by  ecclesiastical  insubordination,' 
ana  a  violent  antipathy  to  Judaism.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii. 
2,  6-10)  found  this  error  implied — though,  as  he  thought,  prophetically — 
in  the  epistle.  Omit  the  "  prophetically  "  and  the  correct  historical  stand- 
point is  gained  for  the  writing,  i,e.  somewhere  amon^  the  risinff  currents 
m  the  suD-apostolic  age,  most  probably  after  the  beginning  of  Uie  second 
century.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  references  to  the  apostolic  age 
as  distant  and  authoritative  («•*•!') — the  apostles  being  not  merely 
scattered  but  dead,  as  the  passage  clearly  implies— and  to  the  faith  as  a 
crystallised  entity  {iva(  irapaioBtiarf  roU  dylou  sriWci,  cp.  *•),  to  whose 
historical  origin  the  readers  can  look  back. 

The  termtnus  ad  quem  is  the  period  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  which 
includes  Judas,  or  more  closely,  that  of  2  Peter,  which  derives  from  the 
epistle.  The  mind  of  the  writer  appears  to  be  filled  with  anger  and  surprise 

1  As  in  the  pastorals,  it  is  met  by  denunciation  rather  than  discussion,  anger 
rather  than  analysis.  But  the  situation  is  not  yet  desperate.  The  errorists,  who  are 
on  the  way  of  Kain  (t.e.  sceptics),  are  not  altogether  irreclaimable,  aud  the  church  is 
evidently  strong  enough  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  In  "^  ^^'i  as  in 
Jas  2>-^^,  an  abuse  of  Pauline  principles  is  implied. 

*  On  this  demagogic  eruption,  cp.  Zahn,  Eifd,  ii.  pp.  77,  85,  86.  Like  the  other 
features  of  the  situation,  it  rests  on  a  theoretical  propaganda  of  explosive  ideas. 

689 
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at  the  contemporary  godlessness  and  libertinism  (see  Jacoby,  NT  Eihik^ 

§p.  455-459),  as  if  these  were  (*)  for  him  at  least  a  comparatively  new 
eparture.  This  (as  Jiilicher  judiciously  remarks)  makes  it  advisable  not 
to  go  too  far  down  into  the  second  century.^  On  the  other  side  the  terminus 
a  qiLo  is  probably  to  be  found  not  merely  in  the  Pauline  epistles  which 
it  presupposes  (especially  Col-Eph),  but  in  the  Johannine  epistles,  or  even 
in  the  pastorals,  with  which  Jud-2  Pet  have  clear  literary  and  religious 
affinities,  no  less  than  with  the  DidachS  (parts  of  it  written  by  author  of 
Judas  ?  Chase,  DBy  iL  p.  799  f.).  Broadly  speaking,  the  range  for  its  com- 
position is  the  first  quarter — perhaps  the  first  half — of  the  second  century  : 
neither  within  nor  without  the  NT  is  there  any  evidence  to  justify  a  more 

Erecise  date.  So  Hilffenfeld  {Einl^  pp.  739-744)  and  Vollunar,  followed 
y  most  critics,  incluaing  especially  Mangold,  Lipsius,  Holtzmann  {EinL 
pp.  327-529 ;  NTTh,  iL  pp.  318-321),  and  Weizsacker  (AA,  ii.  pp.  160, 
202^  Yolter  formerly  put  it  later  than  140  a.d.  Pfleiderer  takes  it  similarly 
as  tne  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Hellenist,  written  against  the  Earpokratian 
heresy  {Urc,  pp.  835-838),  and  this  represents  practically  the  position  of 
several,  like  Hausrath  and  S.  Davidson  (INTf  ii.  p.  335  f.)  and  Cone 
(Ooipel  and  it$  Interpret,  p.  338  f.).  But  the  narrower  period,  100-125 
(150)  A.D.,  recently  chosen  and  reasserted  by  Jiilicher  {Einl.  pp.  181-187), 
McGifl'ert  (AA,  pp.  585-588),  and  Hamack  (Ckron.  pp.  465-470),  is 
upon  the  whole,  certain.  The  relative  order  of  Judas  and  the  pastorals 
remains,  however,  quite  an  open  question.  It  is  attractive  rather  than 
safe  to  find  the  reference  of  Judas  ^^  (r&v  pnfiarwv  rSav  vpofipfjfUvmv  vir6 
r.  ciiro<rr<JX«v)  in  2  Tim  3*-  •  4',  1  Tim  4* ;  earlier  prophecies  mi^ht 
answer  just  as  well  (e,g.  Col  2*^,  Ac  20'*,  etc).  The  affinities  with 
the  Didachd  (2'=Jud  *'%  4^=Jud®  etc.)  are  much  more  convincing,  and 
probably  indicate  that  the  situation  of  both  writings  is  fairly  identical. 

On  Uiis  view  the  author  is  some  unknown  Judas  who  puts  forward  no 
claim  to  apostleship.  His  title  **  Brother  of  James,"  if  it  be  authentic, 
is  either  an  eauivafent  for  "  bishop  "  or  a  merely  personal  reference.  If 
it  does  not  refer  to  the  author  of  '*  James,"  it  must  be  supposed  to  have 
carried  some  weight  at  the  time,  although  we  have  lost  the  clue  to  its 
local  origin  and  appositeness.  Unless  the  writing  is  to  be  regarded  (with 
Htumack)  as  originally  anonymous,  or  (with  Pfleiderer,  W.  Bnickner,  Uhron^ 
p.  298 ;  and  Holtzmann,  Etrd,  pp.  328,  329)  as  essentially  pseudonymous 
— which  is  unlikely,  as  the  primitive  Judas  was  far  from  being  a  prominent 
leader — ^it  must  be  taken  with  this  shadow  upon  the  title.  Qrotius 
assigned  its  composition  to  Judas  (Euseb.  HEy  rv.  5.  3^  a  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  in  the  dearth  of  evidence  this 
seems  not  an  unlikely  guess,  especially  (727,  viii.  1,  2)  if  the  heresy  is 
interpreted  as  Coptic  or  Syro-Palentinian  Gnosticism.  The  remarkable  use 
of  the  apocryphal '  literature  and  its  legends  ^  in  the  epistle  has  suggested 

1  Seroler  long  afo  put  both  it  and  2  Peter  between  150  and  200,  the  fonner,  how- 
ever,  as  an  epitome  of  the  latter. 

s  Parallels  collected  by  Spltta  (op.  cit.) ;  pamages  from  Enoch  by  Chase  in  DB, 
ii.  pp.  801,  802.  The  latter  critic  endeavours  with  great  plaasibility  to  connect  the 
epistle  with  the  brother  of  Jesns  ;  bat  at  too  great  expense,  if  sach  a  date  (a  year  or 
two  after*the  pastoral  epistles !)  involves  not  merely  the  authenticity  of  the  pastorals 
but  the  earlier  date  of  tne  apocalypse  and  (apparently)  of  Hebrews.  Such  a  literary 
construction  is  quite  untenable.  Further,  ver.  4  does  not  imply  a  Pauline  mission- 
field  fp.  804).    Had  Paul  a  monopolv  of  preaching  "  grace  " ! 

>  The  literary  dependence  upon  the  A^umptio  Mosis  in  ver.  9  must  be  maintained, 
in  spite  of  Clemen's  recent  scepticism  {KAP,  li.  pp.  812,  814). 
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to  Jiilicher,  however,  the  old  idea  of  an  Egyptian  origin  for  the  writing ; 
while  Schenkel,  Mangold,  Pfleiderer,  and  Uoltzmann  had  thought  of  Alex- 
andria, though  Palestine  or  Asia  Minor  is  intrinsically  as  probable.  To 
confine  it  to  the  Syrian  Antioch  is  simply  a  guess.  Many  a  community 
was  exposed  to  pagan  lawlessness  in  that  a^e.  In  fact  the  data  are  far  too 
scanty  to  permit  of  any  safe  conclusion  being  drawn  from  them  in  regard 
either  to  the  situation  or  to  the  author  of  this  vigorous,  brief,  and 
enigmatic  note.  It  implies  an  intimate  connection  between  writer  and 
reaaers,  involving  some  mutual  affection  and  knowledge.  But  any 
efforts  to  get  behind  this  fact  merely  result  in  fantastic  constructions 
which  lie  quite  off  the  ground  of  histonr. 

If  it  is  desired  to  find  within  the  "isT  records  any  Judas  who  would 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  title  (*),  the  brother  of  James  (Mk  6', 
Mt  13'^)  would  certainly  be  the  most  likely  figure.^  But  as  grandsons 
of  his  were  alive  in  Domitian's  reign  (Euscb.  HEy  m.  pp.  19, 20),  the  period 
of  his  own  life  would  be  far  too  early  '  to  suit  the  evidence  of  the  writinc, 
and  would  require  the  errors  to  he  interpreted  as  products  of  Jewish 
Christ ianitv  or  hyper- Paulinism.  Neither  m  the  letter  nor  in  the  rest  of 
the  NT  is  there  the  slightest  ground  for  making  such  a  conjecture  upon  the 
authorship,  though  it  is  wistfully  favoured  by  several  Anglican  scholars,  6,g. 
Farrar  (Early  Days  of  Christianity^  bk.  ii  chap,  xi.),  Plummer  (ExposUora 
Bi6V*  James  and  Jude,"  1891),  Plumptre(Com6ru^«.Bt6^  1887),  Salmon,' 
and  Chase.  For  different  and  not  very  cogent  reasons,  von  Soden  (J?C,  ni. 
2,  p.  186)  dates  the  letter  between  80  and  90,  Weiss  before  70,  Wandel 
(der  Brief  det  Judat^  1898)  between  62  and  70,  Etihl  (-Meyer)  between  65 
and  80,  Schafer  {Eird,  p.  314  f .)  between  64  and  66,  and  Kenan  c  54  A.D. 
(as  a  bitter,  covert  attack  upon  Paul  and  Paulinism  :  Saint  Paul,  chap.  x.). 
Spitta's  date  (+  80  a.d.)  is  bound  up  with  his  lonely  ana  bmliant 
attempt  {Der  2  Brief  d,  Petrue  und  der  Brief  d,  Judae^  1885  ;  also  Urc,  ii  pp. 
409-411)  to  establish  the  relative  priority  of  2  Peter,  the  letter  of  Judas 
being  an  outcome  of  2  P  1^^;  out  his  arguments  really  prove  with 
renewed  force  the  need  and  reason  for  insisting  upon  the  opposite  order, 
no  longer  as  a  problem  but  as  a  postulate  for  the  criticism  of  the  two 
writings.  The  priority  of  Judas  is  rightly  accepted  by  modem  critics 
with  practical  unanimity.^    In  it  we  have  the  original  purport  of  several 

1  In  which  case  the  ''James**  of  Judas,  ver.  1,  woald  be  the  famoas  president  of 
the  Jerosalem  Christians.  This  follows  also,  if  the  writing  is  one  of  the  psendepi- 
grapha.  Adeney  {£1^  pp.  450-452)  also  takes  the  author  to  have  really  been  a  brother 
of  James  the  head  of  tne  Jerusalem  church,  and  consequently  a  brother  of  Jesus. 

s  The  r^xm  of  ver.  4  has  its  parallel  not  in  any  of  the  passages  Quoted  by  Zahn  (JSinl, 
ii.  pp.  87,  88),  where  the  context  determines  its  relative  scope,  out  in  Heb  1>,  it^xm 
i  %&  J^mxirm:  non  minimo  intervallo,  Bengel).  It  has  a  prophetic  retrospect,  for 
which  no  period  of  twenty  years  or  so  gives  any  adeauate  room.  Similarly  the 
destruction  of  unbelievers  refers  uot  to  the  Jewish  ruin  of  70  A.D..  but  to  the  incidents 
underlying  the  corresponding  reminiscence  in  Heb  S^^-i*.  In  snort,  all  attempts  to 
tear  the  document  out  of  the  second  century  are  largely  verbal,  and  break  down  upon 
serious  examination.    [Bacon  {INT.  166  f.)^  75-90  iuD.,  rdectiuff  the  inscription.] 

s  *<Many  of  the  phrases  packed  together  in  Jude's  epistle  might  each  be  tne  text  of 
a  discourse ;  so  that  I  could  easily  believe  that  we  had  in  this  epistle  heads  of  topics 
enlarged  on,  either  in  a  larger  document,  or  by  the  apostle  nimself  in  vivd  voce 
addr^ses,**  p.  477  n.  The  same  has  been  suggested  in  regard  to  James.  There  also, 
as  here,  the  wisdom-literature  is  largely  drawn  upon,  and  the  writer  is  acqoaintea 
with  general  Greek  literature  (cp.  also  Jud  ^^  with  Jas  2^). 

*  A  recent  exception  is  Zahn  (Einl,  ii.  pp.  73-110),  who  dates  Jud  70-75  A.D., 
supposing  it  to  have  been  written  by  the  brother  of  Jesus  and  addreased  to  the 
churches  already  warned  in  2  Peter  some  ten  years  previously  (60-63).  He  refers  ver. 
5  to  the  catastrophe  of  70  ▲.D.    Bartlet  {AA,  pp.  844-351)  is  fully  alive  to  the 
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words  and  sentences  which  have  been  modified  and  readjusted  ^  in  2  Pet 
to  a  different  situation  (Jud  »=2  P  2",  Jud  "=2  P  2",  Jud  "=2  P  2»0. 
The  latter  writing  preserves  some  of  the  conceptions  of  the  earlier,  but 
they  are  presented  in  a  more  abstract  and  expanded  form,  and  often 
would  be  unintelligible  were  it  not  for  the  comment  supplied  by  Judas. 

common  situation  of  the  Didach6  and  this  epistle,  but  the  early  date  he  assigns  to  the 
former  unfortunately  obliges  him  to  press  Judas  back  to  70-80  A.D.  as  a  Syrian 
document.  It  is,  however,  quite  proper  to  insist  that  phenomena  such  as  those  pre- 
sented in  this  epistle  owe  much  of  their  obscurity  to  the  fact  that  the  modem  reader 
*'  is  not  aware  of  the  background  of  traditional  and  superstitious  beliefs  that  existed 
from  the  first  even  in  Christian  minds,  but  were  kept  in  abeyance  as  long  as  the 
power  of  firesh  faitii  was  unimpaired.  Time,  however,  with  its  slow  but  potent 
alchemy,  gradually  destroyed  this  relation  between  the  old  and  the  new.  .  .  .  The 
dday  of  the  Lord  s  return  had  an  unsettling  effect,  causing  men  to  fall  more  and 
more  under  the  swav  of  the  ordinaiy  forces  of  human  nature  and  society,  and  then 
by  the  aid  of  old  beliefis  to  frame  theories  to  explain  and  justify  their  practice." 
This  is  admirably  put,  and  points  to  a  constant  source  of  deflection  in  the  Christian 
consciousness  of  the  primitive  age. 

The  identities  of  style  and  thought  in  Judas  and  the  Didach^  while  curious  and 
significant,  need  not  imply  a  derivative  relation  or  common  authorship.  In  many 
such  cases  (cp.  the  book  of  Job  and  Prov  1-9)  it  is  contemporaiy  sjrmpathy  rather 
than  filiation  which  is  the  clue  to  most  of  the  phenomena.  Often  one  or  two 
importuit  writings  or  vrriters  modifjr  the  other  products  of  their  age,  not  through 
direct  and  conscious  influence  so  much  as  by  creating  a  certain  tone  and  spirit,  in 
which  the  other  literature  of  the  period  more  or  less  insensibly  partakes.  "  A  certain 
similarity  all  the  best  writers  of  any  p«urticular  age  inevitably  are  marked  with,  from 
the  spirit  of  that  age  acting  on  all "  (Shelley,  who  refers  to  ms  preface  to  Promeiheus 
Unbound,  where  he  closes  a  paragraph  on  this  subject^th  the  remark  that  ''a  number 
of  writers  possess  the  form,  whilst  they  want  the  spirit  of  those  whom,  it  is  alle^, 
they  imitate ;  because  the  former  is  the  endowment  of  the  age  in  which  they  hve, 
and  the  latter  must  be  the  uncommunicated  lightning  of  thoir  own  mind  "). 

1  On  this  conflate  nature  of  much  ancient  literature,  historical  and  epistolary, 
cp.  bfilow,  pp.  608-609 ;  also  Harper's  '*  Deuteronomy  ^*  {Expos.  Bible),  pp.  69-70, 
and  Prof.  Moore's  admirable  study  in  EBi,  iL  ''Historical  literature^"  where  he 
lays  stress  on  the  liberties  taken  by  scribes  and  the  successive  recensions  to  which 
a  book  was  liable,  when  every  new  copy  practically  meant  in  some  sense  a  tneh 
edition,  the  written  book  being  ''in  every  sense  the  property  of  the  scribe  or  the 
possessor  of  the  roll"  (see  below,  p.  633  t).  This  applies  in  part  even  to  the 
annalists  and  writers  of  the  Augustim  age,  wnen  "it  was  not  considered  unfair  to 
transcribe  whole  passages  from  former  annalists,  or  even  to  copy  their  works  with 
additions  and  improvements,  and  bring  them  out  as  new  and  ori^nal  histories.  The 
idea  of  literary  property  seems,  in  trutn,  to  be  very  much  a  creation  of  positive  law. 
When  no  copyright  existed,  and  when  the  circulation  of  any  book  was  confined 
within  very  smaU  limits  by  the  cost  and  labour  of  transcription,  the  vaguest  ideas 
prevailed,  not  at  Rome  alone,  on  what  we  should  now  regard  as  the  elementary 
morality  of  plagipism.  Virgil  himself  transferred  whole  lines  and  passages,  not 
merely  from  earlier,  but  even  fh>m  contemporary  poets ;  and  in  prose  writing,  one 
annalist  cut  up  and  reshaped  the  work  of  another  with  as  little  hesitation  as  a 
mediaeval  romance-writer"  (J.  W.  Mackail,  Latin  Literature,  i>p.  147-148).  The 
bearing  of  tlus  usaee  upon  early  Christian  literature,  especially  wnen  one  remembers 
the  literanr  methods  employed  in  the  composition  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  sufficiently 
clear.  "  It  is  one  of  the  first  things  which  the  student  of  early  Christian  literature 
has  to  learn,  that  its  documents  were  continually  being  altered  and  recast  to  suit 
everpr  fresh  development  or  change  in  the  dogmatic  beuefs.  moral  conceptions,  and 
discipline  of  believers,  whether  orthodox  or  hereticaL  What  was  believed  in  the 
first  century  was  not  believed  in  the  same  way,  and  was  not  all  that  was  believed,  in 
the  second"  (Conybeare,  Monuments,*  p.  8J.  Which  is  strong,  but,  in  view  of 
evidence  frt)m  Irenaeus  and  others,  hardly  unjustified. 


[110-130  A.D.] 

JUDAS 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  writing  is  to  warn  Ohristendom  against  a  hand  of 
Iweudo-Christians,  whose  doctrines  are  as  frightful  and  anti-christian  as  is  their 
moral  conduct.  Written  in  some  anxiety  regarding  the  spread  of  such  tendencies 
within  the  church,  the  **  epistle  "  shows  more  goodwill  than  skill  in  its  methods 
of  controversy.  More  space  is  given  to  indignation  at  these  shameless  persons 
and  to  the  description  of  the  judgment  awaiting  them,  than  to  a  proof  of  what 
is  base  in  their  principles  and  behaviour.  Only  in  one  or  two  expressions — 
and  even  these  merely  hint  in  part  at  the  subject — is  any  uselVil  advice  given 
regarding  the  individuals  in  question.  The  refutation  proper  consists  entirely 
of  the  assertion  that  people  were  long  ago  prepared  for  such  phenomena,  by  the 
predictions  of  prophets  and  apostles.  The  style  does  not  give  evidence 

of  any  remarkable  ability,  but  it  is  not  lacking  in  a  certain  marked  force. 
Leaving  out  the  objectionable  quotations  from  the  apocryphal  writings,  the 
author  of  2  Peter  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  own  epistle  this  tiny  letter  of 
Judas,  which  had  fallen  into  oblivion,  but  whose  bitter  invectives  seemed  to 
him  most  serviceable. — Julloh«r« 


'-  ^       Address  and  greeting. 

*•  *        The  occasion  of  the  letter 

•■"  Denunciation  and  doom  of  the  errorists : 

12-23  Their  exposure  from  prophecy. 

Their  characteristics, 
Their  treatment  by  Christians. 

«•  2»       Doxology. 
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JUDAS 

1  Judas,  a  slaye  of  Jesus  Christ  and  brother  of  James, 

to  those  who  are  called,  beloved  in  Gkxi  the  Father  and  kept  for 
Jesus  Christ : 

2  mercy  to  you  and  peace  and  love  be  multiplied. 

3  Beloved,  in  my  great  eagerness  to  write  you  concerning  our  common 
salvation,  I  am  obliged  to  write  and  appeal  to  you  to  contend  for  the  faith 

4  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  For  some  men  have 
slipped  in  by  stealth,  those  who  were  predestined  to  this  doom  long  ago 
— "  impious  men,  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  sensuality,  denying 

5  also  the  only  Master  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now  I  desire 
to  remind  you — knowing  as  you  do  all  things  once  for  all — 

that  after  the  Lord  saved  a  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  he  next 
destroyed  those  who  believed  not : 

6  and  that  the  angels  who  kept  not  their  office  but  abandoned  their  own 

habitation,  he  has  kept  under  the  nether  blackness  in  fetters 
everlasting  for  the  judgment  of  the  great  Dav  : 

7  even  as  Sodom  and  Qomorra,  with  the  surrounding  cities,  who  (in  a 

way  resembling  these  men^  glutted  themselves  with  fornication 
and  went  after  strange  flesn,  are  exhibited  as  a  warning,  under- 
going the  penalty  of  fire  eternal. 

8  Yet  in  the  same  way  these  men  of  sensual  imagination  also 

pollute  the  flesh, 
contemn  the  Lordship, 
and  abuse  Majesties. 

9  Now  when  Michael  the  a/rchcmgel  was  disputing  with  the  devil  in  contro- 

versy over  the  body  of  Moses, 
He  dared  not  bring  an  abusive  accusation  against  him ; 
Nay,  he  said,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  iheeJ* 

10  But  these  men  heap  abuse  on  anything  they  are  ignorant  of, 

And  anything  they  do  understand  by  nature,  like  the  irrational 
brutes,  through  that  they  are  corrupted. 

11  Woe  to  them  ! 

For  they  went  the  road  of  Kain, 

and  rushed  headlong  for  wages  in  the  error  of  Balaam, 

and  perished  in  the  rebellion  of  Eorah. 

12  These  are  the  men  who  are  sunken  rocks  in  your  love-feasts, 

feasting  with  you  unafraid, 

shepherding  their  own  selves: 
Rainless  clouds  carried  away  by  winds. 
Fruitless  autumn-trees,  twice  dead,  uprooted, 

13  Wild  sea-waves,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace, 
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Wandering  stars,  for  whom  the  nether  blackness  of  darkness  has  been 
for  ever  kept. 

14  Now  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied  of  these  also, 

saying : 

15  "Lo,  the  Lord  came   with  his  holy  myriads,  to  execut-e  judgment 

upon  all, 
and  to  convict  all  the  impious 
of  all  their  impious  deeds  which  impiously  they  wrought, 
and  of  all  the  harsh  words  which  impious  sinners  have  spoken 
against  him." 

16  These  are  murmurers,  grumbling  at  their  lot, 

Walking  after  their  own  lusts — 

And  their  mouth  speaks  extravagantly — 

Paying  regard  to  men's  appearances  for  their  own  advantage. 

17  But  as  for  you,  beloved, 

Eemember  the  words  spoken  beforehand  by  the  apostles  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, 

18  How  they  told  you  :  "  At  the  end  of  the  ^  time  there  shall  be  scoflfers 

who  walk  after  their  own  impious  lusts." 

19  These  are  the  men  who  make  divisions, 

Sensuous  men, 

who  have  not  the  Spirit. 

20  But  as  for  you,  beloved, 

Building  yourselves  up  on  your  most  holy  faith. 
Praying  in  the  holv  Spirit, 

21  Keep  jrourselves  in  tlie  love  of  Gk)d, 

Waiting  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  life  eternal. 

22  Also,  reprove  some  who  separate  themselves ; 
Save  others  by  snatching  them  out  of  the  fire ; 

23  Have  mercv  on  others  with  fear,  hating  even  the  tunic  spotted  by  the 

flesh.  " 

24  Now  to  him  who  is  able  to  preserve  you  from  stumbling,  and  to  set 

25  you  with  rejoicing  faultless  before  his  majesty — to  the  only  God,  our 
Saviour  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  belong  majesty,  aoverei^ty, 
dominion,  and  authority,  before  all  time  and  now  ana  for  all  time : 
Amen. 

1  Adding  t«v. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  SYMEON  PETER  (11.) 

The  composition  of  this  writing  during  the  course  of  the  second  century, 
and  probably  in  its  first  half,  cannot  be  regarded  any  longer  as  one  of 
the  open  questions  in  NT  criticism.  The  epistle  is  notoriously  weak  in 
external  attestation  (DB,  iii.  pp.  799-806),  but  the  security  of  the  critical 
conclusion  rests  mainly  upon  internal  evidence.  Especially  noteworthy 
are  (a)  the  references  to  FauPs  epistles  ^  (3**) :  these  would  appear  to 
have  acquired  considerable  prestige  in  the  church,  and  to  be  ranked  kot 
f(oxnv  Bide  by  side  with  the  canonical  scriptures,  as  well  as  numbered 
among  that  class  of  books  which  forms  a  subject  of  discussion  and  dispute. 
All  this,  especially  the  co-ordination  of  apostolic  writings  with  the  sacred 
codex  of  the  OT,  points  to  a  late  and  ecclesiastical  atmosphere.  (6)  The 
writer,  who  is  not  an  apostle  (3^  t&v  dnoaroKiov  v/xov),  at  the  same  time 
appeals  intentionally  and  emphatically  to  the  authority  of  Peter  (P^i® 
31.  2. 16) .  lie  plainly  uses  1  Peter,  which  he  endeavours  to  imitate  for  his 
own  purposes  in  spite  of  individual  peculiarities  of  style  and  thought  (cp. 
on  the  well-marked  difference  of  language,  Holtzmann,  Einl,  p.  322,  and 
the  moderate  statement  of  Simcox :  WriUrs  of  NT,  pp.  63-69,  besides 
the  critical  editors),  (c)  The  literary  relations  of  the  epistle  involve  its 
dependence  upon  Clem.  Rom.,  and  even  more  markedly  on  the  epistle  of 
Judas,  of  which  a  large  part  is  reproduced  and  expanded  in  2  Pet  2 :  prob- 
ably also  (in  spite  of  Chase's  scepticism)  a  similar  connection  with  4th 
Esdras  and  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,'  and  apparently  a  set  of  simi- 
larities in  thought  and  expression  to  the  recently  discovered  Apocalvpse  of 
Peter  {DB,  iii.  pp.  814-816  ;  Hamack,  TU,  ix.  2.  p.  90 1),  if  not  to  Hebrews 
and  James  as  well,  (d)  The  general  contour  of  the  writing  is  late  :  we 
have  the  incipient  ecclesiasticism  of  the  church  with  its  three  authorities 
(3*),  the  Lord,  the  apostles,  the  prophets ;  the  corresponding  identification 
of  "  apostolic  "  with  "  authoritative  "  ;  the  subtle  traces  of  Gnosticism  with 
its  subjectivity  (1*°)  and  conceptions  of  the  Divine  essence  (V),  in  view 
of  which  the  writer  emphasises  the  genuine  Christian  "knowledge" 
(yv&aiSy  cV/yvaxnr)'  with  its  correlative  of  steady  faith  in  the  second 

1  **  Das  Christenthum  ist  hier  schon  ganz  geworden,  was  zuvor  das  Judentbnm 
war ;  Bibelglaube,  Buchreligion,  wie  dem  aucn  l*'*  ^  die  Inspiratioiuslehre  in  dcr 
Form  des  schrofisten  Snpernataralismus  yor^tragen  wird"  (Holtzmann,  NTTh, 
11.  p.  397).  On  the  analogons  Hellenic  belief  in  inspiration  and  reverence  for 
antiquitv,  cp.  Hatch,  HiJbbert  Lectures^  pp.  60,  51. 

«  Elaborated  in  three  articles  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Abbott  [Exp.'^  iu.  pp.  49-63,  139-168, 
204-219),  which  are  not  deprived  of  their  substantial  force  by  the  adverse  discussions 
of  Professor  Warfield  (South.  Presbyterian  Review,  1882,  p.  45  f.,  1883,  p.  390  f.),  Dr. 
Salmon  {IliT,  p.  497 1.),  and  Zahn  iEirU.  ii.  p.  lOU) ;  cp.  the  more  impartial  investi- 
gations of  Farrar  {Exp,^  iit  pp.  401-423 ;  Early  Days,  bk.  ii.  chap.  ix. ;  £ssp.^  viiL 
pp.  58-69)  and  Krenkcl  LTos^hns  u,  LucaSf  p.  350  f.). 

s  Knowledge  has  displaced  the  *'hope*'  of  1  Peter,  and  by  a  corresponding  change 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  Christians  have  fallen  into  the  background  (contrast 
1  P  61  with  2  P  li«-i8). 
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advent,  according  to  the  original  and  apostolic  tradition,  and  as  opposed 
to  current  spiritualisations ;  the  fact  of  errorists  being  able  for  their  own 
ends  to  pervert  the  scripture  (3^^),  and  to  make  use,  as  it  is  known  the 
Marcionites  did,  of  Paulas  epistles  (passages  like  1  Thess  5^  ^,  2  Thess  2^', 
Rom  2*,  are  much  more  likely  than  Gal  2^^,  if  any  special  reference  is 
to  be  thought  of) ;  the  general  impression  that  the  early  Christian  age  is 
far  behind  the  writer  and  his  readers,  an  era  to  be  looked  back  upon 
{e.g,  3^,  a<^'  ^s  yhp  ol  var4p€s  €KoifiriBr}<rav),  These  form  a  cumulative 
argument  for  the  second-centunr  date,  which  is  final.  It  is  accepted  even 
b^  writers  like  Beyschlag  {NTTh,  ii.  pp.  490-498),  who  finds  2  Peter  is 
critically  disputed  with  evident  reason,  based  upon  the  epistle  of  Judas 
— which  he  puts  into  the  first  century — and  a  product  of  the  second 
century  ;  as  also  by  Bovon  {NTTL  ii.  pp.  486  f.).  Qenerally  c.  150  a.d.  or 
the  years  preceding  that  time  form  the  period  ^  adopted  by  a  very 
numerous  and  weighty  league  of  scholars,  including  Reuss  (276-277), 
Hilgenfeld,  Hausrath,  Bleek,  Mangold,  Renan,  S.  Davidson  {INT,  ii.  pp. 
523-659),  Holtzmann,  Eriiger,  von  Soden,  Ramsay  (before  130  a.d!), 
McGiffert,  Adeney,  and  most  recently  Chase  (DBy  iii.  pp.  796-818)  in  an 
article  of  exceptional  brilliance  and  research.  After  Eeim  (iv.  p.  312,  etc), 
Pfleiderer  puts  the  date  further  down  into  the  century  (ZJrc  pp.  838>843), 
and  JiQicher  chooses  125-176  A.D.;  but  Simcox  rightly  demurs  to  such  a  late 
period,  on  the  ground  that  the  book  contains  an  indisputably  Hebraistic 
element,  and  it  is  probably  safer  to  place  the  writing  not  subsec^uent  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  decade  of  the  second  century.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  latest 
writing  in  the  NT  (cf.  Bruckner,  Chron.  pp.  296-307).  Hamack's  well- 
known  theory  would  imply  that  about  this  time,  i.e.  160-176,  the  Petrine 
title  was  added  to  1  Peter,  probably  by  the  author  of  2  Peter  (Chron. 
pp.  450-470). 

This  date  involves  the  pseudonymity  of  the  epistle.  Of  course,  were 
the  title  to  be  interpreted  literally  and  logically,  the  writing  would  be  the 
testament  of  Peter.  It  must  then  have  been  composed,  as  the  author 
intended  his  readers  to  believe,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Peter  and 
subsequently  to  the  first  epistle,  i.e.  between  65  and  67  (Salmon,  Lumby, 
etc.).  Weiss  (followed  by  Kiihl),  with  his  theory  of  the  extremely  early 
date  of  1  Peter,  has  little  difficulty  in  supposing  that  this  writing  might 
have  followed  some  ten  years  later  (INTy  ii.  pp.  164-169),  and  Spitta,  on 
grounds  of  his  own,  arrives  at  a  similar  result ;  while  Zahn  actually  dates 
%e  writing  before  63,  addressed  by  Peter  to  churches  '  in  or  near  Pales- 
tine {EiiU,  ii.  pp.  42-110).  But  the  contents  of  the  epistle  are  in  hopeless 
contradiction  with  this  hypothesis,  the  case  for  which  is  largely  made  up 
of  assertions  and  assumptions.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect  moderation 
and  justice  that  the  whole  available  evidence,  positive  and  negative, 
internal  and  external,  points  away  from  such  a  period  of  composition. 
Calvin's  excellent  sense  made  him  very  dubious  of  the  Petrine  authorship, 
and  finally  suggested  to  him  that  the  epistle  might  have  been  composed 

1  When  the  bubbling,  many-coloured  theosophies  of  Gnosticism  were  fronted  by  a 
movement  of  the  church  towards  organisation  and  a  canon.  2  Peter  thus  forms 
(cp.  Renan's  testimony,  L'^glise  Chrit.  chap,  vii.)  the  most  worthy  member  of  the 
series  of  Petrine  pseudepigrapha ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  conserve  the  faith  against 
Gnostic  errors  and  the  moral  and  mental  snares  which  they  set.  Still,  the  actual 
environment  of  the  book  is  dim.  Al]  we  can  see  is  that  eschatological  aonbts  have 
risen,  since  Judas  wrote.  Scepticism  upon  the  last  things  has  l^en  revived  and 
added  to  the  heresies  already  prevalent. 

s  Jewish-Christian,  upon  tne  whole,  and  indebted  for  their  Christianity  to  Peter 
or  to  other  early  disciples  and  apostles  of  Jesus. 
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at  the  command  of  the  apostle  by  one  of  his  followers,  as  he  had  already 
conjectured  that  Malachi  was  a  name  assumed  by  Ezra.  This  is  a  reason- 
able line  of  criticism,  and  it  has  become  a  favourite  in  several  quarters. 
Recently,  for  example,  the  allied  hypothesis  of  a  literary  amanuensis  has 
been  ingeniously  used  ^  to  account  for  the  faults  and  conflicting  facts  of 
style  and  expression.  On  this  view  the  writing  becomes  Petrine  rather  than 
Peter's  ;  the  cast  of  thought  is  secured  for  the  apostle,  while  the  peculiar 
Qreek  is  attributed  to  a  different  secretary  from  the  Silvanus  wno  com- 
posed the  first  epistle.  But  this  notion  raises  more  difficulties  than  it 
solves.  Nor  does  it  fairly  satisfy  the  internal  evidence  of  the  writing, 
which  is  crucial.  A  better  attempt  upon  the  same  line  is  that  of  Professor 
Ramsay  (CREf  pp.  492,  493).  He  regards  the  author  as  a  pupil  of  Peter, 
who  reproduced  nis  master's  counsels  and  spirit  in  face  of  new  and  later 
circumstances,  just  as  the  author  of  the  ** pastorals"  is  held  to  have  done 
with  Pauline  ideas.  But,  as  he  proceeds  to  point  out,  some  words  of 
Tertullian  (Adv.  Ma/rcion^  iv.  5) '  indicate  that  in  ancient  opinion  a  pupil's 
work  could  often  be  treated  as  that  of  his  master :  consequently,  pseudo- 
nymity  in  a  case  like  the  present — though  a  further  development — might 
be  considered  as  a  method  which  betokened  humility  and  self-effacement 
upon  the  part  of  the  author,  rather  than  any  attempt  to  deceive  his  con- 
temporaries. This  indeed  would  be  the  true  standpoint  from  which  to 
regard  any  NT  pseudepigrapha.  Probably,  too,  2  Pet  was  put  under  Peter's 
name  owing  to  the  eminence  of  the  genuine  first  epistle  and  the  increasing 
authority  of  the  Petrine  tradition  among  the  sub-apostolic  communities* 

The  Greek  style  of  the  book  has  drawn  upon  it  severe,  though  slightly 
exaggerated,  strictures  from  Dr.  Abbott,  who  inveighs  against  its  **  use  of 
some  words  almost  unknown  to  Qreek  literature,  its  misuse  of  other 
words  and  idioms,  its  fondness  for  grandiloquent  novelties  and  strained 
sonorousness,  its  weak  reduplication  of  flond  phrases."  This  laboured 
and  ambitious  character  suggests  to  him  the  English  written  by  a  Ben- 
galee affecting  the  ^  fine  style."  After  one  sets  over  the  odd  associations 
of  the  paralld,  "Baboo  Greek"  helps  to  elucidate  at  least  one  or  two 
points  in  the  epistle ;  it  is  decisive  against  the  Petrine  authorship,  though 
not  directly  for  the  second-century  £ite.'  Chase  also  terms  the  vocabu- 
1^7*  "ambitious,  poor,  and  inadequate '^  (DJ?,  iii.  pp.  806-809). 

The  origin  *  of  the  epistle  has  been  usually  given  as  Egyptian,  but 

Deissmann  (Bibel'Studien,  pp.  277-284)  has  discovered  some  interesting 
....  .         .     ^^.     .  ... 


parallels  between  the  style  of  the  introduction  and  a  decree  of  Stratonicea, 
which  would  rather  point  to  Asia  Minor. 

1  JB.a,  by  Farrar  and  Simcox.  But  the  notion  is  as  old  as  Jerome's  day.  Much 
more  plaasible  is  the  idea  that  2  Pet  is  by  the  author  of  the  **  Apocalypse  of  Peter." 

s  '^  Since  it  is  permissible  that  what  scholars  publish  should  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  their  master";  cp.  Dr.  Sanday's  most  cautious  sentences  ("Inspiration,*' 
Bamj^ton  Lecturts,  pp.  34^-350). 

*  The  growing  distance  from  the  religions  centre  of  Christianity  is  even  more 
noticeable  in  2  Peter  than  in  the  other  NT  productions  of  the  second  century.  It 
comes  out  in  the  diminution  of  simplicity,  the  increased  recourse  to  vehement 
appeals  and  threats,  the  dependence  on  Jewish  Ha^gada,  and  the  presence  of 
poi)ular  ideas  such  as  that  of  the  world's  catastrophic  overthrow  and  renewal  (a 
Stoical  opinion,  Cicero,  de  Nat,  Deorum,  ii  46).  Cp.  Zeller's  Stoics,  Epicwrtans, 
and  Sc^mcs  (ETr.),  pp.  165  f. 

*  Dr.  Stanton's  remark  (JTSy  n.  19)  upon  the  publication  of  psendepigraphic 
literature  applies  to  2  Pet :  *'The  real  author  of  any  such  work  had  to  keep  himself 
altogether  out  of  sight,  and  its  entry  u{K)n  circulation  had  to  be  surrounded  with  a 
certain  mystery,  in  order  that  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance  at  a  more  or  less 
considerable  interval  after  the  putative  author's  death  might  be  concealed." 


[130-170   A.D.] 

11.  PETEE 

The  libertines  who  are  attacked  in  the  epistle  of  Judas  appeal  to  a  deeper 
Gnosis,  they  criticise  the  traditional  faith  and  are  on  the  point  of  separating 
themselyes  from  Christendom ;  but  in  2  Peter  they  reveal  themselves  in 
a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  development.  They  oast  doubts  upon  the 
Christian  tradition  and  occasion  heresies.  Their  libertine  tendencies  and  the 
background  for  these  in  angelology  remain  the  same,  even  if  the  details 
are  somewhat  clearer  and  the  propaganda  more  energetic.  But  they  have 
brought  one  new  idea  into  action,  which  for  the  time  has  produced  a  widespread 
opposition  in  Christian  circles.  This  idea  is  to  doubt  the  eschatological 
Christian  outlook  ;  and  it  assumes  the  guise  of  an  appeal  to  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  Christ,  to  a  particular  conception  of  the  OT,  as  well  as  to  the  position  of 
PauL  The  last-named  point  could  be  manipulated  in  support  of  a  theoretical 
basis  for  libertinism,  and  also — ^by  an  ingenious  change  of  meaning — to  ex- 
tinguish the  outlook  for  the  second  Advent.  The  author  places 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  those  apostles  who  were  invested  with  canonical 
authority.  Indeed,  he  lays  emphasis  on  this  expressly.  His  aim  is  to  deepen 
the  impression  of  what  he  writes  by  introducing  it  as  the  last  word  of  Peter, 
the  testament  of  the  apostle  given  immediately  before  his  death. — von  8ed«n. 


l*-^  Greeting :  the  possession  of  the  Divine  Life : 

l*-ii  its  moral  obligations. 

112-21  Jq  ufge  these,  the  motive  of  the  writer :  his  authority. 

The  need  of  such  counsel :  in 
2*'^  (a)  the  rise  of  false  prophets  and  teachers — 

doom  of  these  and  their  adherents  foretold 
and  certain. 
3**"  (b)  the  doubts  of  the  second  Arrival — 

the  day  of  the  Lord,  certain  and  critical. 

314-18  final  appeal. 
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II.  PETER 

1  1  Stmeon  Pbtbb,  a  slave  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 

to  those  who  have  been  allotted  along  with  us  a  faith  of  equal 
privilege,  through  the  justice  of  our  God  and  the  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ: 

2  Grace  to  you  and  peace  be  multiplied  in  the  full  knowledge  of  God 

3  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  as  his  divine  power  has  bestowed  on  us  all  that 
makes  for  life  and  piety  through  the  full  knowledge  of  him  who  called  us 

4  by  his  own  majesty  and  virtue — ^through  which  he  has  granted  promises 
that  are  precious  to  us  and  most  great,  in  order  that  through  these  you 
m&Y  coi^d  to  share  in  the  divine  nature  and  escape  from  the  corruption 

5  which,  thanks  to  lust,  is  in  the  world.  Yea  and  for  this  very  object, 
contributing  on  your  part  all  eagerness,  in  your  faith  furnish  virtue ;  and 

6  in  virtue,  knowledge ;  and  in  knowledge,  self-control ;  and  in  self-control, 

7  patience ;  and  in  patience,  piety  ;  ana  in  piety,  brotherly  love ;  and  in 

8  brotherly  love,  love.  For  if  these  things  exist  with  you  and  increase, 
they  render  you  neither  idle  nor  fruitless  in  gaining  the  full  knowledge 

9  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  he  who  has  not  these  thin^  by  him  is 
blind,  short-sighted,  since  he  has  forgotten  the  cleansing  from  his  sins 

10  of  long  ago.  Therefore,  brothers,  endeavour  all  the  more  eagerly  to 
make  sure  of  your  calling  and  selection,  for  by  so  doing  you  shall 

11  never  stumble.  In  this  way  you  shall  have  richly  furnished  to 
you  the  entrance  into  the  eternal  reign  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

12  Therefore  I  shall  take  care  always  to  remind  you  of  these  things, 
although  you  know  them  and  are  established  in  the  truth  you  now 

13  possess.    Indeed  I  consider  it  right,  so  long  as  I  dwell  in  this  tent,  to 

14  stir  you  up  by  way  of  reminder ;  since  I  know  my  tent  must  be  stnick 
16  speedily,  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  also  pointed  out  to  me.    Yes  and  I 

will  eagerly  endeavour  that  even  after  mv  departure  you  may  constantl  v 

16  recollect  these  things.  For  it  was  no  sophistical  myths  that  we  followed, 
when  we  made  known  to  you  the  power  and  arrival  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

17  Christ :  nay,  we  were  admitted  to  the  spectacle  of  his  grandeur.  For  he 
received  honour  and  majesty  from  God  the  Father,  when  such  a  voice  as 
this  reached  him  from  the  grand  Majesty, 

"This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
With  whom  I  am  delighted" — 

18  and  this  voice  we  heard  borne  out  of  the  sky,  when  we  were  with  him  on 

19  the  holy  mountain.  And  so  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy  more  sure 
than  ever,  to  which  you  do  well  to  devote  yourselves,  as  to  a  lamp  shining 
in  a  darksome  place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise  within 

20  your  hearts ;  especially  as  you  know  that  every  prophecy  eludes  indi- 
vidual interpretation, 

21  For  it  was  not  through  man's  will  that  any  prophecy  was  ever  borne, 
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But  holy  *  men  of  God  spoke  as  they  were  impelled  by  the  holy 
Spirit. 

2  1  But  false  prophets  also  appeared  among  the  People, 

As  among  you  also  there  shall  be  false  teachers, 
Men  who  shall  stealthily  introduce  destructive  heresies, 
And  by  denying  the  Master  who  bought  them  bring  speedy 
destruction  upon  themselves. 

2  And  many  shall  follow  their  sensuality, 

Through  wham  the  way  of  the  truth  tkaU  he  maligned. 

3  And  in  covetousness  shall  they  make  gain  out  of  you  with  feigned 

words — 
Men  whose  doom  from  of  old  comes  apace. 
And  their  destruction  slumbers  not 

4  For  if  God  spared  not  angels  when  they  sinned. 

But  thrusting  them  down  to  Tartarus,  to  pits  of  nether  blackness. 
Delivered  them  to  be  kept  for  judgment : 
6  And  if  he  spared  not  the  ancient  world. 

But  preserved  Noah,  a  herald  of  uprightness,  along  with  seven 

others, 
When  he  brought  a  delude  upon  the  world  of  the  impious : 

6  And  if  he  reduced  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra  to  ashes,  and 

sentenced  them  to  overthrow, 
Making  an  exami>le  of  them  for  future  impiety, 

7  And  rescued  upright  Lot,  weighed  down  by  the  sensual  conduct 

of  the  lawless 

8  ^or  as  that  man  of  uprightness  resided  amon^  them. 

Through  sight  and  hearing  he  tormented  his  upright  soul  with 
their  unlawful  deeds  from  day  to  day}— 

9  The  Lord  knows  how  to  rescue  the  pious  out  of  trial, 

And  to  keep  the  unjust  in  punishment  for  the  day  of  judgment, 

10  But  especially  those  who  walk  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of 

pollution  and  despise  the  Lordship. 

11  Daring,  arrogant,  they  tremble  not  when  they  abuse  Majesties  I  Whereas 
angels,  greater  though  they  are  in  might  and  power,  do  not  bring  an 

12  abusive  accusation  against  them  before  the  Lord.  But  these,  like 
irrational  brutes,  by  nature  bom  for  capture  and  corruption,  uttering 
abuse  about  what  uiey  are  ignorant  of,  shall  also  perish  in  their  cor- 

13  ruption,  obtaining  the  wages  of  iniquity ;  men  who  reckon  it  a  pleasure 
to  live  luxuriously  in  open  dayli^ht^  spots  and  blots,  luxuriating  in  their 

14  deceits  as  they  feast  with  you,  with  eyes  full  of  adulterv  and  insatiable  ' 
in  sin,  beguiling  unstable  soiUs,  with  their  heart  trained  in  covetousness, 

15  childi^  to  be  cursed.  Leaving  the  straight  road,  they  erred  as  they 
followed  the  road  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the  wages  of 

16  iniquity  but  got  rebuked  for  his  own  malpractice ;  a  dumb  beast  of 
buitien  spoke  with  human  voice  and  prevented  the  infatuation  of  the 

17  prophet    These  men  are  waterless  fountains  and  mists  driven  by  a 

18  squall,  for  whom  the  nether  blackness  of  darkness  has  been  kept  For, 
uttering  futile  extravagances,  they  beguile  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  by 
sensuality,  those  who  are  just  escaping  from  men  of  erring  conduct, 

19  promising  them  freedom  while  they  are  slaves  of  corruption  themselves  I 

20  For  whatever  a  man  is  worsted  by.  to  that  he  is  enslaved.  For,  after 
escaping  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through  the  full  knowledge  of  our  * 

1  Reading  «>im.  '  Reading  Ixxr^Tarrmft,  >  Adding  i/AMu 
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Lord  and  Saviour  JesuB  Christ,  if  they  are  once  more  entangled  and 

21  worsted  by  these,  their  last  state  turns  out  worse  than  their  first.  Better 
had  it  been  for  them  never  to  have  known  the  way  of  uprightness.than, 
after  knowing  it,  to  turn  back  from  the  holy  commandment  delivered  to 

22  them.  What  has  happened  to  them  is  what  the  true  proverb  says :  a  dog^ 
that  has  turned  back  to  his  own  vomit;  and,  **a  sow  that  had  washed,  to 
wallowing  in  the  mud." 

(  1       This  IS  now  the  second  letter,  beloved,  that  I  write  to  you,  and  in 

2  them  I  seek  to  stir  up  your  sincere  mind  by  way  of  reminder,  that  you  re- 
member the  words  which  have  been  spoken  beforehand  by  the  holy 
prophets,  and  the  commandment  of  the  anostlcs  sent  you  from  the  Lord 

3  ana  Saviour ;  as  you  know  this  first  of  all,  that  in  the  last  days  scofifers 

4  shall  come  scoffing,  walking  after  their  own  lusts  and  saying,  *'  Where  is 
the  promise  of  his  arrival?  For,  from  the  day  when  the  fathers  fell 
asleep,  all  things  remain  exactly  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 

6  creation."  They  forget,  in  this  notion  of  theirs,  that  skies  and  earth 
existed  long  ago,  composed  out  of  water  and  through  water  by  the  word 

6  of  God,  through  whicn  (water  and  word)  the  then-existing  world  was 

7  deluged  and  destroyed ;  while  the  present  skies  and  earth  have  been 
reserved  by  the  same  word,  kept  for  fire,  for  the  day  when  impious 
men  are  judged  and  destroyed. 

8  Now  forget  not  this  one  thing,  beloved  : 

With  ti^e  Lord  a  single  day  Ib  like  a  thousand  years, 
And  a  thousa/nd  years  like  a  single  day, 

9  The  Lord  is  not  slow  with  the  promise,  as  some  reckon  slowness : 

Nay,  he  is  longsuffering  towards  you, 

Unwilling  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  betake 
them  to  repentance. 

10  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come,  like  a  thief : 

And  in  it  the  skies  shall  pass  away  with  hurtling  noise, 

The  elements  shall  be  set  aflame. 

And  the  earth  with  the  works  therein  shall  be  burned  up. 

11  As  these  things  are  all  thus  to  be  dissolved, 
What  must  you  oe  in  holy  conduct  and  piety, 

12  Expecting  and  yearning  for  the  arrival  of  the  day  of  God, 

Dj  which  the  skies  shall  be  set  on  fire  and  dissolved, 
And  the  elements  shall  be  set  aflame  and  melt  f 

13  But  it  is  new  skies,and  a  new  earth  that  we  expect,  according  to  his 

promise: 
And  in  them  uprightness  dwells. 

1 4  Wherefore,  beloved,  as  you  are  expecting  these  things,  endeavour  eagerly 

15  to  be  found  in  peace,  unstained  and  unb&mable  before  him  ;  and  reckon 
the  longsuffering  of  our  Lord  as  salvation—just  as  our  beloved  brother 

16  Paul  also  wrote  to  you  by  the  wisdom  given  him,  speaking  of  these 
matters,  as  indeed  he  did,  in  all  his  letters;  letters  containing  some 
things  hard  to  understand,  which  the  ignorant  and  unstable  distort  (as 

17  they  do  the  rest  of  the  scriptures)  to  their  own  destruction.  As  for 
you  then,  beloved,  knowing  these  things  beforehand,  be  on  your  guard  that 
you  may  not  be  carried  away  by  the  error  of  the  lawless  and  fall  from 

18  your  own  steadfastness ;  but  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our 
liord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  To  him  be  the  majesty  both  now  and  to 
the  day  of  eternity. 


APPENDIX 


The  critical  study  of  andent  docaments  means  nothing  else  than  the  careful 
sifting  of  their  origin  and  meaning  in  the  light  of  history.  The  first  principle 
of  criticism  is  that  every  hook  bears  the  stamp  of  the  time  and  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  produced.  An  ancient  book  is,  so  to  speak,  a  fragment  of  ancient 
life ;  and  to  understand  it  aright  we  must  treat  it  as  a  living  thing,  as  a  bit  of 
the  life  of  the  author  and  his  time,  which  we  shall  not  fully  understand  without 
putting  ourselves  back  into  the  age  in  which  it  was  written.  People  talk  much 
of  destructive  criticism,  as  if  the  critic's  one  delight  were  to  prove  that  things 
which  men  have  long  believed  are  not  true,  and  that  books  were  not  written  by 
the  authors  whose  names  they  bear.  But  the  true  critic  has  for  his  business, 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  build  up.  .  .  .  He  must  review  doubtful  titles,  purge  out 
interpolations,  expose  forgeries ;  but  he  does  so  only  to  manifest  the  truth,  and 
to  exhibit  the  genuine  remains  of  antiquity  in  their  real  character.  ...  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  trace  back  the  steps  by  which  any  ancient 
book  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  to  find  where  it  came  from  and  who  wrote  it, 
to  examine  the  occasion  of  its  composition,  and  to  search  out  every  link  that 
connects  it  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  and  with  the  personal  life  of 
the  author. — ^W.  Robertson  Smith. 
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APPENDIX 

ON  THE  HYPOTHESES  OF  INTERPOLATION,  COM- 
PILATION, AND  PSEUDONYMITT,  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  NT  LITERATURE 

Any  discussion  of  the  NT  writings,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
date,  must  include  some  attempt  to  appreciate  the  literary  customs  and 
conditions  among  which  these  writing  took  their  earliest  or  final  shape. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  question  is  that  of  translation.  It  is  intro- 
ductory to  the  others,  and  scarcely  as  vital ;  but  it  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  some  notice  at  least  of  its  existence. 

The  question  is,  are  all  the  NT  writings  extant  in  the  language  in 
which  their  authors  originally  wrote  them  ?  Or  have  any  been  subse- 
quently translated  from  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (that  **  most  concrete  and 
unmetaphysical  of  langui^^es,"  M.  Arnold)  into  Greek  ?  The  bearing  of 
this  upon  the  problem  of  a  book's  date  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  Greek  version  of  this  book  is  a  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  original,  prepared  some  fifty  years  later  by  the  grandson  of  the 
author.  Here  translation  implies  a  notable  gap  between  the  earlier  and 
the  final  form  of  the  book.  When  the  translator  is  identical  with  the 
author  of  the  original,  the  matter  is  comparatively  speaking  of  less  import- 
ance :  as  in  the  case  of  Josephus,  who  composed  his  history  of  the  Jewish 
war  in  the  Aramaic  vernacular,  intending  it  for  the  Jews  resident  across 
the  Euphrates  (roig  Svm  /Sop/Sdooir),  but  afterwards,  to  gain  access  for  his 
work  to  the  wiaer  circles  of  tne  Roman  Empire,  rendered  it  into  Greek. 
Still,  apart  altogether  from  the  personality  of  the  translator,  the  question 
of  translation  atfects  to  some  d^p*ee  the  date  of  a  writing.  The  earlier 
instances  in  all  departments  of  Jewish  literature  (e.g,  1  Maccabees, 
Judith,  Seirach,  Psalt.  Sol..  Enoch,  Book  of  Jubilees,*  etc.')  prove  the 
abstract  possibility  of  translation  in  regard  to  a  NT  writing,  while  the 
bi-lingual  nature  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  use  of  Aramaic  and  Greek 
in  Palestine  indicate  that  such  a  practice  must  have  been  necessary  for 
the  extensive  circulation  of  literature.  The  hypothesis  therefore  has  a 
legitimate  claim  to  be  at  least  tested.  Whether  it  explains  in  a  satis- 
factory fashion  any  or  all  of  the  NT  records  in  connection  with  which  it 
has  been  raised,  is  a  question  that  depends  upon  the  further  examination 
of  the  particuhur  case  and  its  evidence. 

^  In  the  case  of  this  writing  it  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  the  original  was 
Aramaic  or  Hebrew. 

>  Dalman  (Die  Worte  Jesu^  1899,  i.  pp.  10-18)  extends  the  practice  further  among 
the  psendepiprapha ;  he  even  ooiijecturea  an  Anunaic  original  for  tiie  Hebrew  of  Dan 
1-6.  as  MarduJl  [DB,  i.  p.  253)  does  for  Bamch,  d^-4«.  SimiUrly  for  4th  Esdras, 
Wellhaasen  {Skizzen  u,  VorarbeUen,  vi.  p.  285  f.). 
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Only  three  books  in  the  NT  ^  can  be  seriously  supfK>sed  to  admit  even 
of  the  discussion  of  this  hypothesis  with  regard  to  their  contents.  Chief 
among  these  is  (a)  the  gospel  of  Matthew.  The  Papias  -  tradition  of 
Matthew's  Aramaic  Logia  (Eus.  HE,  m.  39,  tfipatdi  diaXUTa  ^a  Xoyia 
avv€ypa^raTo  (v.  1.  avverd^aTo)^  ripfirjvwae  5*  avra  ms  ^v  bvvarof  €Ka<rroif) 
naturally  led  scholars  of  later  ag^es  to  naively  confuse  or  to  deliberatdy 
identify  this  Aramaic  compilation  with  the  canonical  gospeL  The 
motives  for  such  a  belief  were  obvious.  It  secured  apostolicity  for  the 
gospel,  and  it  seemed  to  explain  satisfactorily  some  of  its  linguistic  and 
theological  features.  But  if  one  result  is  certain  in  synoptic  criticism,  it 
is  that  the  extant  Matthew  is  no  translation.  The  Logia  to  which  Papias 
refers  formed  one  of  its  sources,  but  even  this  already  existed  in  a  Greek 
translation  as  it  lay  before  the  final  author  of  the  gospel,  along  with  his 
other  main  source,  the  Greek  Mark.  Even  apart  from  its  dependence 
up|on  these  documents,  the  linguistic  phenomena  of  the  gospel  afford 
evidence'  that  is  practically  decisive,  e.g.  the  comparatively  smooth 
Greek,  the  number  of  OT  quotations  that  necessarily  implv  a  use  of  the 
LXX,  phrases  of  peculiarly  Greek  assonance  and  rhythm  (uke  6%  /Sorra- 
\oyff<rrjT€  .  .  .  noXvkoyiq, ;  6**,  dd)avi(ov<nv  .  .  .  <hav&<nv  :  21*^  24^-  •*'), 
etc.  The  relation  between  this  Aramaic  (Dalman)  or  Hebrew  (Resch,* 
TU,  X.  1.  p.  90  f.)  compilation  of  Logia  and  the  canonical  Matthew  is  ex- 
tremely intricate  (on  the  whole  question,  cp.  Holtzmann,  TheoL  Jahres- 
herichtf  1889,  pp.  99-103,  and  Hamack's  frank  note,  Ch/ron.  pp.  692-694). 
But  at  any  rate  the  identification  of  the  two  is  precarious  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  \6yta  at  that  time  could  have  been  applied  to 
a  NT  writing ;  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  Hebrew  "  Matthew,"  the 
scanty  traces  of  its  nature  and  contents  (in  Origen  and  Jerome)  indicate 
that  the  writing  was  very  different  from  our  extant  gospeL  Some  editors, 
however,  like  Schanz  (Comm.  ub&r  das  Evglm.  d,  heiligen  MaUhdus,  pp.  8-23) 
and  Carr  (GOT,  pp.  xx-xxiii),  still  adhere  to  the  translation  hypothesis,* 
while  Blass  among  others  f  including  Nestle)  goes  back  even  to  an  Aramaic 
original  not  only  for  the  nrst  part  of  Acts,  but  even  for  Mark's  Gospel  * 

1  Leaving  out  of  account  the  possibly  Jewish  (Hebrew)  sonrces  which,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  underlie  the  earlier  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  portions  of  the 
Apocalypse.    It  is  curious  that  an  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  H.  P. 


35-48; 

.,     .     .  ^  . ,       .. ii.;  and 

Gonybeare,  DB,  ii.  p.  262.  This  position,  reached  oy  oritica  of  the  synoptic  problem, 
has  been  recently  corroborated,  m)m  the  standpoint  of  an  expert  in  Aramaic,  by 
Dalman  (Die  WorU  Jesu^  pp.  4/-57),  and  is  conclusively  statedf  by  Weiss  (-Meyer,* 
1898,  MaUhAus,  pp.  4-13 j.  Cp.  also  W.  C.  Allen  (£ay.  Ti.  xi.  pp.  186-187),  who, 
however,  seems  impressed  by  the  Aramaic  phraseology  of  Mark  [Escp.^  i.  pp. 
436-443).    See  further  in  Addenda. 

>  He  gives  a  lucid  summary  of  his  position  in  ThSt,  pp.  95-128,  a  study  of  n^^ 
y)B^.  For  SSahn's  theory,  see  his  Einl.  ii.  pp.  295-322,  a  collection  of  good  materiai 
and  less  acceptable  inferences. 

*Cp.  also  Gla  {Die  Originalsprache  des  ML-Evglms,  1887),  who  holds  to  an 
Aramaic  original  for  the  gospel,  but  will  not  identify  it  with  the  Hebrew  gospeL 
For  the  cognate  theory  that  an  original  Aramaic  gospel  once  existed,  see  Manhall*s 
acute  and  elaborate  pawers  {Ea^A  liL-iv.,  r^umdln  Esep,  7\,  iv.  pp.  260-267).  This 
and  the  theories  of  A.  Meyer  and  Wellhausen  upon  the  primitive  form  and  dialect  of 
the  Urevangelium  are  discussed  by  Dalman.  op,  cit  EiiU^ung^  VL 

'  One  good  feature  of  Swete's  recent  edition  of  Mark  (also  of  Salmond*s  article, 
DB,  iii.  pp.  251, 252)  is  the  reasoned  opposition  offered  to  such  a  hypothesis,  which 
contradicts  the  earliest  tradition  (Papiasf,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  textual 
phenomena,  and  must  be  pronounced  a  tissue  of  improbabilities. 
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(PGj  pp.  190-218) ;  but  the  most  reasonable  conclusion,  with  reference 
not  merely  to  one  but  to  all  those  gospels,  is  that,  while  the  matrix  of 
their  original  tradition  was  the  Aramaic  vernacular  of  Palestine,  the 
extant  gospels  as  well  as  their  immediate  sources — so  far  as  these  can  be 
traced  ana  felt — were  composed  with  practical  entirety  in  Greek. ^ 

(6)  The  idea  of  an  Aramaic  original  for  the  epistle  of  James  has  also 
been  unconvincingly  revived  by  Wordsworth  {Studio,  Bihlica,  i.  p.  144  f.V,* 
who  conjectures  that  our  present  text  forms  one  of  two  translations.  The 
real  impulse  to  this  theory  is  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  excellent  Greek 
style  of  the  epistle  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  its  apostolic  origin. 
But  the  hypothesis  will  not  hold  water.  No  NT  writer  moves  with  such 
vigour  ana  freshness  in  Hellenistic  Greek  as  the  author  of  James.  His 
book  has  assonances  and  idioms  that  preclude  any  idea  of  a  translation, 
and  ally  him  to  the  wisdom  literature  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  to  the 
Greek  classics.  The  style  of  James  embraces  Hebraisms,  as  was  to  be 
expected ;.  but  it  is  as  distinctively  and  independently  Greek  as  a  page  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 

(c)  At  an  early  period*  Hebrews  was  widely  imagined  to  be  a 
translation  by  Luke  of  Paul's  originally  Hebrew  composition  (Euseb.  HE, 
VI.  14.  2,  y€ypd<f>$<u  de  'Efipcuois  i^pauc^  <t^o'>vjj,  Aovkqv  dc  ^cXorifuor  avrfiv 
u($(pfiT)v(v(ravTa  tKbovvcu  rolg  "EXXiyo-tv).  Paul  wrote  it,  says  Jerome,  "  ut 
Hebraeus,  Hebraeis,  Hebraice.'*  The  motive  of  this  theory  (from  Clement 
to  Thomas  Aouinas)  falls  of  course  with  the  abandonment  of  the  Pauline 
authorship.  But  it  never  had  any  real  countenance  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  writing,  with  its  verbal  and  close  use  of  the  LXX 
(especially  10*-  ^®,  also  1^  10*'  12'*,  etc.),  its  assonances  {tpjoBtv  .  .  .  ena^iv, 
6®  ;  KciKov  .  .  .  KXKov,  6"  1*  8',  etc.),  and  the  fine  rhetorical  periods  that 
mark  its  structure.  In  face  of  the  excellent  Greek  of  the  epistle,  the 
translation-hypothesis  is  nothing  better  than  a  curiosity  of  criticism  (cp. 
Westcott,  HebrewBy  pp.  xxxii-xxxv). 

These  and  every  other  application  of  the  translation-hypothesis  to  the 
NT  literature  may  be  therefore  set  aside  with  almost  absolute  con- 
fidence. It  is  wrecked  repeatedly  and  fatally  upon  the  evidence  of  style. 
It  is  in  conflict  with  the  fact  that  long  l>efore  any  NT  writing — and 
especially  a  gospel — was  composed,  the  church  was  becoming  full  of 
members  who  knew  Greek  (Ac  6*  9'®)  and  no  Aramaic.  Their  needs 
became  more  and  more  paramount,  and  it  was  to  the  situation  created  by 
their  presence  and  requirements  that  the  NT  writings  later  than  Paul  were 
mainly  addressed.  The  translation-hypothesis  in  uict  is  bound  up  with  a 
conception  of  the  early  Christian  development  which  places  several  of  the 

1  Extremely  fair  summaries  of  the  critical  position  in  Bovon,  NTThy  i.  pp.  72-84  ; 
Zahn,  Bird,  i.  pp.  1-51 ;  T.  K.  Abbott,  Essays  on  Original  Texts  of  Old  and  New 
Test,,  1891,  pp.  164-168;  and  Wernle,  Synoptische  Frage,  pp.  117-121  (Matthew), 
221-228  (Mark  and  Lukel  with  Schmiedel,  EBi,  ii  1870-1872. 

>  His  argnments  (based  mainly  on  the  Latin  translation  in  Codex  Corbey,  which 
seems  to  presuppose  a  Greek  original  differing  from  the  extant  text)  are  taken  very 
seriously  and  refuted  with  complete  success  by  Mayor,  JSpisUe  oj  St,  James^  pp. 
xli-zlii,  ccv-ccxiii.  So  Zahn  {Einl,  i.  pp.  84,  85),  who  remarks  that  if  the  extant 
James  were  not  the  original,  it  would  imply  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  translation  such 
as  could  not  be  paralleled  in  antiquity. 

>  The  view  still  seems  to  linger.  Panek  [Comrnentarius  in  epistolam  beati  Pauli 
apostoli  ad  Hebraeos,  1882)  considers  the  epistle  was  originally  written  by  Paul  in 
i&Mnaic,  and  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy  {Exp.*  iv.  p.  326)  is  "ftilly  convinced  from 
internal  evidence  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  original,  belonged  to  St. 
Paul,  and  that  only  the  Qreek  now  in  our  hands  is  a  somewhat  inexact  translation 
of  it." 
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NT  writings  at  a  period  too  early  for  their  real  nature  and  characteristics. 
It  has  never  won  serious  or  extensive  support,  and  seems  less  likely  to  do 
so  than  ever.*  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  postulates  of  modem  criticism 
is  that  the  NT  writings,  whatever  processes  the^  may  have  gone  through 
in  the  course  of  their  composition,  are  extant  in  the  language  in  which 
they  passed  from  their  final  authors  to  those  who  first  received  the 
autojzraphs.' 

The  following  collateral  topics,  however,  need  more  serious  discussion, 
as  they  closely  touch  the  problem  of  the  NT.  documents  and  their  dates. 

(1)  The  possibility  of  interpolation.  Substantially  a  writing  may 
bear  evidence  that  it  has  originated  in  a  certain  period,  while  nevertheless 
it  contains  sections  or  verses  which  obviously  belong  to  a  different  age, 
earlier  or  later.  In  such  a  case  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation  becomes 
lecitimate.  Its  relevance  is  always  disputable :  hardly  ever,  its  possi- 
bitity.  During  the  pre-canonical  age,  and  indeed  for  some  centuries 
afterwards,  the  NT  texts  were  exposed,  in  the  course  of  things,  to  the 
possibility  of  such  additions  and  incorporations.  HabejU  sua  fata  liheUi, 
No  less  than  the  gospels,  the  other  writings  of  the  NT  "  arose  not  in  the 
sort  of  world  where  aepositions  are  taken,  nor  in  the  sort  of  world  where 
manuscripts  are  guarded.  They  arose,  and  they  passed  many  years,"  as 
Matthew  Arnold  ^  proceeds  to  point  out,  "  in  the  immense,  imderground, 
obscure,  fluctuating  world  of  the  common  people.  Probably  even  neigh- 
bours and  contemporaries  never  knew,  or  carea  to  know,  quite  accurately, 
the  literary  history  of  a  document  like  one  of  our  gospels  ;  and  bevond 
question  the  knowledge,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  soon  lost  irrecoveraoly." 
Within  the  second  century  especially  MSS  had  their  vicissitudes.  These 
were  due  partly  to  their  occasional  obscurity,  partly  to  their  very  popu- 
larity and  wide  circulation.  They  were  exposed  to  alteration,  omission, 
addition  at  the  hands  alike  of  copyist  and  of  reader.  Traces  of  this  still 
exist  in  our  oldest  MSS.,  e.g,  the  Marcan  appendix  (Ro  16*^),  and  the 
Johannine  pericopfi  (^7'*-8").  But  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  the  abstract 
probability  of  such  interpolations  even  where  the  extant  text  no  longer 
sug^ts  any  break.  The  history  of  the  text  does  not  in  most  cases  reach 
back  so  accurately  and  so  far,  that  room  is  not  left  between  the  autographs 
and  the  earliest  kiiown  text  for  changes  to  have  taken  place.  These  changes 


I 


1  Nestle  iSK,  1896,  p.  102  f. ;  Phil,  SaorOy passim)  and  Blass  {EwvngOiwn  see.  Luc 
p.  vi,  xxi)  nave  recently  conjectured  an  Aj«maic  basis  for  the  early  part  of  Acts ; 
ut  tbe  linguistic  evidence  is  not  conclusive. 

>  The  case  of  the  apocalvptic  Jewish  writings  is  scarcely  analogous.  As  Gunkel 
points  out  {KAPi  ii.  p.  883),  the  number  of  '^ barbarian  'languages  in  which  so 
many  of  them  are  extant,  is  due  to  their  historical  fortunes.  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature,  he  arp^es,  has  experienced  two  great  catastrophes.  One  was  the  loes  of 
the  Hebrew  origmals,  when  the  Jewish  synagogue,  on  re-assembling  after  the  Roman 
crisis,  repudiated  apocalyptic  and  Greek  literature.  That  the  whole  Jewish-Ghreek 
literature  did  not  perish  at  that  time,  was  due  to  the  fiaot  that  it  had  already  flowed 
into  the  Christian  churches,  where  the  various  translations  made  In  languasee  so 
widely  different  show  the  popularity  and  enormous  diffusion  of  the  apocalyptic 
literature  in  this  its  second  home.  Tet  it  was  there  that  a  firesh  catastrophe  over- 
took it.  The  spirit  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  possessed  the  Greek  theologians, 
scented  heresy ;  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Oriental  mythology  m  the 
apocalyptic  literature.  Hence  the  disappearance  of  Jewish  apocalyptic  from  the 
Greek  church.  Hence,  too,  its  preservation  in  **  barbarian^'  tongues  (Syrian, 
Armenian,  Latin,  Ethiopic,  etc.). 

s  Ood  and  the  Bibles  chap.  vi.  Cp.  Sohmiedel,  HOy  n.  i.  pp.  80,  81 ;  Blass,  PO^ 
p.  77 1 ;  and  Keuss,  pp.  367-880.  In  3rd  Maccabees,  for  example,  the  opening  leaf 
or  the  introduction  has  been  evidently  lost  at  a  very  early  date. 
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may  have  been  inconsiderable  or  fairly  extensive.  But  the  primitive 
corruptions  which  actually  are  marked  in  the  text  forbid  us  at  any  rate  to 
decide  off  hand  (Zahn,  Forzckwngen  Oesch,  Kan.  i.  p.  244  f .^  that  there 
are  not  others  which  only  conjectural  acuteness  can  detect  oy  means  of 
sheer  internal  evidence. 

By  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  it  may  be  considered  that 
the  literature  of  the  NT,  although  comparatively  fixed,  was  further 
exposed  to  heretical  remodelling  and  alteration.  Omission  and  alteration 
were  &vourite  features  in  the  rising  methods  of  controversy  (e,q.  the 
Marcionite),  especially  as  appeal  came  to  be  made  from  both  siaes  to 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  scriptures.  Origen  accused  the  Yalentin- 
ians  of  this  practice ;  Eusebius  blamed  Tatian ;  while  Celsus  retorted 
upon  the  Christians  the  charge  of  having  interpolated  in  their  own 
interests  the  Sibylline  oracle&  Apart  from  the  truth  of  these  statements, 
it  is  certain  that  they  presuppose  a  recognised  custom.  Hioiooi  intra 
mwros  peccatur  et  extra.  The  charge  would  not  have  been  worth  making, 
unless  the  fact  on  which  it  rested  nad  been  at  least  a  popular  and  highly 
credible  habit,  and  evidence  for  this  crowds  in  from  every  side.^  The 
motives  for  interpolation  become  rather  sinister  and  less  naive  than  in 
the  earlier  period,  but  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  a  fairly  continuous 
and  natural  feature  of  the  age  between  70  and  170  a.d.  It  is  therefore 
generally  open  to  doubt  whether,  in  the  extant  form  of  a  NT  writing, 
we  possess  the  work  as  it  actually  left  its  author's  hand.  Further,  a 
copy  became  the  property  of  its  owner ;  he  might  correct  or  revise  as 
he  chose,  the  question  of  authors'  rights  not  being  recognised  ver^  keenly 
in  that  age.  X^ot  even  the  earlier  copies,  therefore,  can  be  affirmed  to 
have  been  the  most  exact  (Blass,  PO,  pp.  70-73 ;  and  OTJC*^  40f.,55^84). 

Such  interpolation  and  even  recension  was  already  and  especially 
common  in  the  apocalyptic  literature.'  The  early  church  naturally 
found  part  of  its  liftvounte  literary  nourishment  in  apocalypses  which 
must  have  been  originally  Jewish.  These  were  in  torn  revised  and 
interpolated  according  to  Christian  principles  of  edification,  and  in  order 
to  suit  fresh  occasions.  Adaptation,  in  tnis  field,  and  at  tnat  primitive 
epoch,  would  obviously  be  more  common  than  oricdnal  authorship. 
These  pieces  were  at  hand,  already  in  use  (Hamack,  HV,  L  pp.  100-10^ 
It  was  comparatively  easy  to  read  into  them  a  Christian  significance, 
and  where  needful  to  interpolate  accordingly.  A  glance  at  the  apocalyptic 
literature  between  40  ana  150  aj>.,  shows  that  to  modify  or  partially 
alter  an  already  existing  document  was  not  unusual  in  Christian  circles, 
the  result  being  that  the  dating  of  eschatological  pieces  is  an  extremely 
intricate  undertaking. 

Insertions,  of  course,  may  be  the  work  of  the  author  himself.  For 
example,  in  Lk  l'->2'^  it  is  held  that  the  writer  has  incorporated  in  his 

» Jtilicher,  Mrd.  pp.  473-478;  Nestle,  M^f,  pp.  161-176.  By  170  A.D.  Dio- 
nvriuB  of  Corinth  {H£,  iv.  28)  found  his  epistles  sown  with  tares  by  **the  apostles 
of  the  devil"  (£  fsi»  llm^tnt,  &  H  r^MTili»ri#).    No  wonder,  he  adds,  that  even  the 


Lord's  writings  {m^mmSf  ypm^f,  ue,  the  gospels,  or  possibly  the  Pauline  epistles  and 
OT)  have  also  been  attacked.    Cp.  p.  59^  n. 

*  Mr.  Conybeare  {Jewish  Quart.  Review,  1892,  pp.  375-398)  explains  the  miztore 
of  *' equivocal  Christianity  with  uneauivoMcal  Judaism"  in  the  Testainents  qf  the 
Twelve  Patriarchy  by  ooi^ecturing  that  even  this  writing  represents  a  Christian 
recension  of  an  originally  Jewish  book,  a  view  which  has  been  held  on  all  sides  since 
the  researches  of  Schnapp,  its  best  editor  (recently  in  KAP),  who  detected  a  Jewish 
as  well  as  a  Christian  interpolator.  For  a  sifting  scrutiny  of  his  results,  op.  Bonsset 
{ZNW,  1900,  pp.  142-176,  187-209). 
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narrative  (drawn  from  the  evangelic  Palestinian  tradition)  a  section  con- 
taining materials  of  rather  a  different  cast  and  cliaracter ;  although  upon 
a  scale  of  this  size  the  literary  method  becomes  almost  **  revision/' ^  The 
<'  Shepherd  '*  of  Hermas  is  a  similar  instance.  In  all  likelihood  it  was 
amended  and  enlarged  at  a  later  date,  from  the  first  and  earlier  draft.  If 
Dr.  Blass*  theory  at  Codex  Bezae  were  proved,  the  third  gospel  and  the  book 
of  Acts  are  extant  in  two  versions,  ooth  of  which  are  the  work  of  the 
same  author.  He  accounts  for  the  difference  of  the  bi-lingual  MS  D 
ingeniously  enough.  Luke  wrote  his  gospel  first  for  Jerusalem  before 
64  A.D. ;  then  some  half-dozen  years  afterwards  revised  it  for  Home, 
omitting  certain  parts  of  the  earlier  draft.  Acts,  on  the  contrary,  was 
at  first  written  for  Rome,  and  issued  afterwards  in  a  more  concise 
recension.  Consequently  the  Roman  form  of  the  text  (R)  or  (D)  repre- 
sents in  the  gospel  the  second  or  fair  copy,  shorter  and  more  concise  ;  in 
Acts,  again,  it  has  passages  in  addition  to  the  current  text,  and  thus 
represents  the  authors  first  draft.  On  such  a  hypothesis  '  the  additions 
and  interpolations  are  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  original  author  of  the 
books.  Similarly  with  the  ^ we-sections **  in  Acts;  either  they  were 
originally  written  and  afterwards  resumed  by  the  author  of  the  whole 
book,  or  else  they  came  from  another  hand  and  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  later,  larger  work. 

But  again,  and  more  commonly,  interpolations  are  due  to  a  different 
editor  or  reviser,  inserted  for  motives  which  it  is  the  task  of  criticism  to 
discover.  Thus  the  state  of  the  gospel  MSS  (Blass,  PO,  pp.  77  f.,  234  f .) 
suggests  that  a  writing  which  had  practically  taken  its  present  shape  long 
berore  the  date  of  the  earliest  extant  MS,  yet  failed  to  acquire  a  perfectly 
stereotyped  form.  The  main  reason  for  this  tendency  towards  *'  addition  " 
was  the  vitality  of  the  oral  tradition  which  accompanied  the  earlv  liter- 
ature, the  obvious  bias  in  the  direction  of  harmonising,  and  sIbo  the 
natural  disinclination  on  the  part  of  copyists — ^who  had  powers  of 
initiative,  amounting  sometimes  to  an  editorial  function — to  allow  useful 
material  to  drop  aside.  The  synoptic  gospels,  «.^.,  left  an  aftermath 
of  sayings  and  mcidents,  partiaUy  preservea  to  us  as  ^'agrapha** ;  con- 
sequently expansion  was  more  natural  than  abbreviation.  At  the 
same  time  such  additions  are  usually  slight ;  and  their  bearing,  so  far 
as  regards  the  problem  of  dates,  is  not  serious.  Instances  of  this 
supplementary  variation  in  MSS  are  given  with  sufficient  fulness  by 

1  There  is  &  pAitlnl  analogy  in  the  method  of  anthon  like  Aristotle  and  Juvenal, 
who  deliberately  added  sections  or  paragraphs  to  earlier  compositions.  Martial,  too, 
seems  to  have  re-issned  the  tenth  oook  of  his  epifframs,  altered  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  Trajan's  reign  at  the  doee  of  the  nrst  century.  For  the  possibility 
of  this  practice  within  the  NT,  cp.  Scrivener,  IrUrod,  Crit.  ivr(ed.  Miller),  L  p.  18, 
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relation  of  Codex  Bezae  to  the  third  s^pel  is  ftiUy  discussed  by  Grue,  SK^l  , 
pp.  116-140 ;  cp.  also  Lightfoot,  Freak  Rwision,^  p.  82.  For  Dr.  Salmon's  tneory 
of  Luke  givine  public  readings  of  his  work  and  his  explanations  being  preserved  in 
the  West,  cp.  bis  INT,  p.  603,  and  Some  Thoughts  on  Text.  OrU,  pp.  1^141.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  climate  of  this  Codex  which  excites  the  imaginative 
faculty  of  its  critics.  One  of  the  most  recent  {JTS,  Oct.  1899,  pp.  76-87)  considers 
that  me  Bezan  text  of  Acts  represents  '*  advance-sheets  suffered  by  St.  Luke  to 
pass  into  circulation  amon^  the  Roman  Christians  in  answer  to  their  impatient 
curiosity.''  The  literary  thirst  of  primitive  Christians,  even  for  a  saints  opinions 
upon  history,  remains,  however,  qmte  a  theological  x. 
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Westcott  and  Hort^  in  their  second  volume.  A  cardinal  though  sub- 
apostolic  class  includes  those  which  occur  in  Codex  Bezae,  whether  due 
to  ^*  catholic "  or  Montanist  influences,  in  one  locality  or  another.  But 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  NT  literature,  with  the  textual  divergences 
which  arose  in  the  course  of  its  transmission,  the  canon  holds,  that  *'  as 
we  approach  nearer  to  the  autographs,  the  freedom  of  the  copyists 
increases"  (Sanday,  Exp.^  in.  p.  191 ;  cp.  Bobertson  Smith,  OTJCj^ 
pp.  91  f .,  126  f.).  For  Acts  in  particular,  consult  Wendt  (-Meyer,  §  9), 
Weiss  {TU,  xvii  1,  "  Der  Codex  D  in  der  Apgeschichte,^  1897 ;  Text- 
kritische  Untersuchung),  Bamsay  {CREj  chap.  viiL ;  Exp.  1897, pp.  460-471). 
Professor  Rendel  Harris  (Stfidy  of  Codex  Bezae,  1891)  finds  in  the  glosses 
of  the  Western  text  ^written  before  the  age  of  Perpetua)  tiie  influence  of 
Montanism ;  and  while  unable  to  discover  a  Syriac  basis  for  the  glosses, 
refuses  to  regard  the  text  as  genuinely  Lucan  (Four  Lectures  on  the 
Western  Text,  1894).  Ramsay  dates  the  revision  between  150  and  161 
A.D.,  Hamack  puts  it  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  text,  and  Chase  {Old  Syriac  ElemerU  in  Codex  Bezae,  1893,  pp. 
103-105)  finds  evidence  for  dating  the  Bezan  text  of  Acts  not  later  than 
180  A.D.,  and  the  underlying  Synac  text  e.  150  a.d.,  both  originating  in 
Antioch  with  its  mixture  of  Greek  and  Syrian  inhabitants.  Somewhere 
on  these  lines  the  true  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  reached. 

Dr.  Blass*  theory,  on  the  contrarv,  makes  the  Western  text  quite  a 
century  earlier.  The  crucial  points  of  his  thesis  are  (i.)  that  the  additions 
to  the  Bezan  text  belonged  to  the  original  work,  and  (ii.)  that  the 
ordinary  text  (a)  must  have  been  also  written  by  the  author  himself,  else 
it  could  not  have  won  universal  recognition.  He  supports  this  hypo- 
thesis (first  sufigested  by  Joannes  Clericus)  on  some  ingenious  classical 
parallds ;  but  it  is  easier  to  admit  that  an  ancient  author  may  have  seen 
good  reason  to  make  more  than  one  copy  of  his  work,  as  in  the  case,  e.g., 
of  A<^uila's  version  of  the  OT,  than  to  allow  the  applicabUity  of  sudi  a 
practice  to  the  particular  case  in  question.  Furtner  proof  would  be 
required,  and  further  proof  is  not  forthcoming — apart  from  the  contra- 
dictory phenomena  of  the  Bezan  text,  which  itself  contains  several 
allusions  quite  irreconcilable  with  its  Lucan  origin.  There  is  one 
curious  parallel  from  early  English  literature,  which  deserves  mention. 
*'  Piers  the  Plowman"  exists  in  three  varying  texts,  all  from  the  hand  of 
Langland  himself  (cp.  Skeat's  preface  to  his  edition  (Clarendon  Press), 
pp.  ix-xii) :  the  A-text,  a  rough  sketch  dated  1362 ;  the  B  text  (1377) 
nearly  trebled  in  size  from  the  former,  with  additions  which  "are,  most 
of  them,  exceedingly  good  and  distinguished  b^  great  freedom  and  origin- 
ality of  thought" ;  and  finally  the  C  text,  consisting  of  later  revisions  and 
additions,  slightly  larger  than  the  B  text,  and  with  a  tendency  to  diffuse- 
ness.  Blass  notices  the  parallel  (Acta  Apost.  §  13,  cuijin,\  but  the  wide 
difference  of  literary  methods  in  the  two  ages  makes  it  an  illustration 
rather  than  an  argument,  so  far  as  his  immediate  purpose  is  concerned. 
An  equally  interesting  example,  which  he  has  railed  to  observe,  is 
afforded  by  the  literary  history  of  the  Beligio  Medici.  Privately  circu- 
lated in  MS,  the  book  "being  communicated  to  one  became  common  to 
many,  and  was  by  transcription  successively  corrupted,  until  it  arrived 

1  Their  frequently  quoted  verdict  against  the  presence  of  dogmatic  interpolations 
in  the  NT  text  is  natly  and  with  some  justice  contradicted  by  Blass  {PGf,  p.  89 : 
**  We  clearly  see  that  there  hare  been  very  ancient  readers  who  did  not  shrink  from 
wilfhl  alterations  of  the  sacred  text,  if  it  did  not  suit  their  dogmatic  convictions,  or 
If  it  might  give  support  to  opposite  tenets*'). 
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in  a  most  depraved  copy,*  as  its  author  complains,  at  the  press  in  1642. 
A  year  later,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  issued  his  authorised  edition  in  order 
to  supersede  this  previously-printed  form,  which,  with  its  alterations, 
omissions,  and  additions,  gave  out  the  broken  and  imperfect  shape  of  his 
original  writing.  The  source  of  corruption,  '*  fast  and  false,"  occasioned 
by  the  circulation  of  Elizabethan  sonnets  in  MSS  among  private  friends 
is  discussed  by  Sidney  Lee  in  his  Life  of  Shakttpere  (pp.  88,  89]). 

For  exhaustive  discussions  of  Blass' double-text  hypothesis,  reference 
may  be  made  especially  to  Zahn,  EM,  iL  pp.  338-359,  also  to  Nestle,  Einf. 
(pp.  66  f.,  160, 186  f. ;  JETr.  cp.  Index),  where  it  is  favourabljr  received  all 
over ;  on  the  other  side,  to  Schmieders  adverse  analysis  {EBi,  i.  pp.  50-66). 
It  is  a  fair  verdict,  that  while  in  some  places  {e.g,  11*'**)  D  may  have 

Preserved  the  original  reading,  upon  the  whole  the  Western  text  must 
e  probably  viewed  as  a  correction  of  the  earlier  and  original  edition, 
ana  not  vice  vend.  To  the  literature  cited  in  the  above  reviews,  add 
Hamack's  reprint  from  8BBA  {Dae  Apoeteldecret  (Ac  15*^)  u.  die  BltM^ 
sche  Hypothessy  1899),  Bebb  (DB,  iii  pp.  164, 165),  and  Knowling  (ExGT, 
ii.  pp.  41-46).  Bousset  (TB,  1898,  pp.  410-414)  regards  the  Western 
text  of  Acts  as  containing  an  edition  deliberately  drawn  up  by  another 
hand  at  some  early  date ;  he  joins  Corssen  (GOA^  1896,  p.  426  f.)  and 
Weiss  in  urging  that  the  characteristic  features  of  the  B  text  are  upon 
the  whole  better  accounted  for,  when  they  are  taken  as  the  work  of  some 
editor  other  than  the  author  of  the  A  text  {ThLz,  1900,  633-638). 

In  many  cases  such  variations  simply  represent  matter  transferred 
from  the  margin  to  the  text,  unless  they  are  the  result  of  caprice  or 
carelessness  in  a  copyist.  But  a  stricter  purpose  is  to  be  traced  in 
passages  like  Ro  11^*  ^^,  1  Jn  6'-  *  (the  gloss  upon  the  three  witnesses), 
Jn  7*'-8*^,  Lk  22^®-  •®,  Mk  16**^,  where  interpolation  has  been  active  at  a 
pretty  early  date.  Fortunately  external  eviaence  is  occasionally  to  hand 
m  these  and  several  other  cases.  Of  all  the  NT  instances,  such  resemble 
most  clearly  the  latest  interpolations  which  modem  Homeric  criticism  has 
found  within  the  Iliady  i.e.  passages  which  are  separate  and  episodical, 
composed  in  the  spirit  and  for  the  purpose  of  some  later  age,  and  inserted 
more  or  less  appropriately  in  the  larger  and  older  work.  So  far  as  questions 
of  structure  are  concerned,  a  passage  like  Jn  7''-8^^,  or  better  still 
2  Co  6^^-7^,  belongs  to  its  context  as  the  account  of  Phoinix  does  to  the 
ninth  book  of  the  IHad  (lines  432-619X  or  that  of  the  funeral  games  to 
the  twenty-third  (lines  257-end). 

The  result  of  a  general  survey  like  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  con- 
ception of  an  early  Christian  writing  as  a  necessarily  mviolate,  rigid,  and 
rounded  whole,  is  entirely  misleading.^  Real  care  needs  to  be  exercised  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  single  references  and  allusions  in  a  document, 
when  the  date  has  to  be  determined.  It  is  plainly  a  matter  of  increased 
delicacy  and  exacter  scrutiny  to  fix  the  period  of  composition  for  the 
substantial  part  of  a  writing  which — as  in  the  case  of  Juvenal's  Satires — 
may  have  been  retouched  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  or— as  the  Christian 
allusions  and  interpolations  in  Enoch  prove — may  have  been  subjected  to 
revision  by  other  and  later  hands. 

The  bearing  of  the  interpolation-theories  upon  the  question  of  the 
dates  is  quite  obvious,  especially  in  regard  to  the  gospels^  Acts,  and  the 
Apocalypse.    A  good  example  is  afforded  by  Keim's  treatment  (i.  pp. 

1  This  Is  a  commonplace  of  literary  criticism ;  but  it  has  over  and  again  a 
distinct  bearing  npon  the  attempt  to  date  a  given  writing  by  means  of  its  internal 
evidence. 
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79-89)  of  Matthew.  ^  This  gospel  he  reckons  the  earliest  of  the  synoptics, 
written  even  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  all  probability  about 
66  A.D.  But  this  extremely  early  date  requires  some  sacrifices.  "  In  the 
extant  gospel,  Eeim  admits,  there  lie  several  passages  which  point  un- 
equivocally to  a  later  period,  and  could  hardly  have  been  written  pre- 
vious to  70.  Such  passages  are — in  addition  to  slighter  accretions  (2^-  *• 
415  21*,  prophetic  comments,  and  illustrations  from  tne  Hebrew  text)--the 
incident  of  the  ass  and  the  colt  (21^*^),  the  account  of  Judas  and  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  (26**  27'-^®),  the  narratives  of  the  virgin-birth,  etc.  (2% 
the  parables  of  the  wedding  feast  (22*-**)  and  of  the  ten  virj^ins  (26*"), 
the  incidents  of  the  watch  at  the  grave  (27*****),  of  Pilate's  wife  (27*®),  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints  (27****),  and  saying  like  those  of  the 
Baptizer  (3**-  **),  and  of  Jesus  (8**-  **).  These  Keim  is  forced  to  cut  out  of 
the  original  gospel ;  they  must  be  "slight  and  yet  essentially  consistent 
additions  made  to  the  gospel  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  a 
zealous  Jewish-Christian  contributor,  dating  from  about  the  time  of  Mark 
and  Luke,  in  the  sense  of  a  more  liberal  Christianity."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  clear  that  when  Matthew's  ^pel  is  relegat^  to  a  date  later  than 
this  period  of  exaggerated  antiquity,  recourse  to  the  interpolation-theory 
is  unnecessary.  The  whole  writing  then  can  be  taken  as  a  practiced 
unity.  Or,  to  turn  the  problem  round,  if  it  can  be  established  tnat  such 
passages  are  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel,  then  they  preclude  any  date 
for  the  whole  work  earlier  than  tlmt  at  which  they  themselves  can  be 
reasonably  fixed. 

The  applicability  of  the  interpolation-hypothesis  to  Paul's  writings 
has  been  totally  denied  by  several  critics,  even  by  Renan  {Saint  Paul, 
chap,  ix.) ;  it  is  sparingly  adopted  by  the  more  sensible  among  those  who, 
like  Schmiedel  and  Lipsius,  admit  its  relevance  (cp.  Heinrici,  Die 
Forschungen  iiber  die  pckvi.  Brief e,  1887,  p.  67  f .).  In  itself  the  method  is 
legitimate  enough.  The  trouble  is  that  it  has  been  frequently  discredited. 
As  the  evidence  is  almost  uniformly  internal,  a  passage  is  often  rejected 
or  retained  upon  absurdly  a  priori  notions  of  what  is  Pauline  or  un- Pauline, 
or  of  what  the  writer  shoula  and  would  have  said  at  such  a  point  in  the 
argument  Two  considerations  also  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  One  is 
the  subtlety  of  Paul's  mental  processes ;  these  do  not  work  always  in  a 
very  obvious  fashion,  but  imply  fluctuations  of  his  temper,  his  habit  of 
going  off  on  a  word,  his  repetitions  and  allusions,  and  what  Irenaeus  once 
called  the  velocUaa  sermonum  tuorum.  Consequently,  when  the  question 
is  one  of  purely  internal  difficulties,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  tnat  "  in 
a  writer  so  subtle  and  abrupt  as  St.  Paul,  obscurity  is  not  a  strong  ground 
of  objection"  (Jowetti  Otherwise  one  is  apt  to  do  injustice  to  the 
writers  aimiments  ana  illustrations  by  too  hasty  recourse  to  a  method 
which  tends  to  become  easy  rather  than  accurate,  courageous  rather  than 
sympathetic'    Besides,  there  is  the  mechanical  condition.*    Paul  merely 

1  Cp.  too.  Mr.  Badhani's  very  similar  theory  developed  in  hia  FurtruUion  of  ike 
Qospusy  and  St.  Mark's  Indebtedness  to  St.  Matthew.  A  similar  instance  of  the 
bearing  of  the  interpolation-theonr  npon  a  book's  date  is  afforded  by  Dr.  Salmon's 
verdict  npon  Mk  16^3o  (cp.  p.  553).  Bartlet  also  {D£.  iii.  p.  304)  has  to  take 
Mt  22^  '•»•  as  po8t-70  additions,  to  secure  68-69  as  a  date  for  the  whole  work. 

-  E.g.,  occasionally  in  its  clever  application  to  the  pastoral  epistles  by  H.  Bois, 
JpTh  (1888),  pp.  145-160. 

s  For  the  conditions  of  ancient  authorship  and  literarv  composition  in  their 
bearinff  on  the  stmoture  of  a  writing,  cp.  Birt,  Das  antuce  Buavwesen  in  seinem 
Verhduniss  zur  Litteratur  (1882).  Tiae  possibility  of  deviation  or  misapprehension 
through  the  employment  of  amanuenses  U  usually  admitted,  even  in  conservative 
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wrote  the  postscripts  or  occasionally  the  benedictions  to  his  epistles, 
when  he  wrote  anything.  (The  note  to  Philemon  is  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule.)  What  appear  to  the  modern  eye,  then,  to  be  gaps, 
edges,  and  comers,  abrupt  transitions,  indistinct  arguments,  left  upon  tne 
surface  of  the  writings,  may  quite  well  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  outran  the  amanuensis  (Twtontw,  aduarius)  to  whom  he  was 
dictating,^  or  that  the  latter  now  and  then  missed,  or  perhaps  caught  up 
wrongly,  words  and  sentences  (Laurent,  pp.  3-38).  It  is  useful  to  think 
of  his  style  as  a  "stenographed  conversation."  But  that  is  a  feature 
which  explains  its  occasional  obscurity  *  as  well  as  its  vivacity.  Further, 
the  digressions  and  })auses  which  appear  disjointed  to  a  modem  reader, 
lose  something  of  their  strangeness  when  it  is  recollected  that  an  ancient 
writer,  even  when  he  wrote  himself  and  no  less  when  he  dictated,  lacked 
many  of  those  aids  which  a  modem  author  possesses,  in  the  form  of  notes 
and  parentheses.  In  ancient  MSS  the  whole  is  fused  together.  There 
is  no  accessible  means  of  correcting  or  amplifying  what  is  once  written. 
Consequently,  the  argument  has  occasionally  an  appearance  of  being 
interrupted  oy  pieces  of  foreign  matter  which  really  have  only  to  be 
interpreted  as  asides,  or  read  apart,  in  order  to  let  their  secondary 
connection  with  the  central  idea  become  visible.  There  is  shrewd  sense 
in  Coleridge^s  remark  upon  the  obscurity  of  Romans :  "  Some  of  the 
difficulty,"  he  urged,  "  is  accidental,  arising  from  the  form  in  which 
the  epistle  appears.  If  we  could  now  arrange  this  work  in  the  way  in 
which  we  may  be  sure  St  Paul  would  himself  do,  were  he  now  alive,  and 
preparing  it  for  the  press,  his  reasoning  would  stand  out  clearer.  His 
accumulated  parentheses  would  be  thrown  into  notes,  or  extruded  to  the 
margin."  The  spirit  of  this  jmragraph  is  historically  true.  It  is  sounder 
to  criticise  the  Pauline  epistles  with  a  recollection  like  this  of  their 
natural  structure,*  than  with  a  detective^s  suspicion  or  with  a  cleverness 
which  often  fails  to  understand  the  naivete  of  an  age  less  acute  and 
literary  than  itself.*    That  way  lie  subjectivity,  prejudice,  and  doctrinaire 

circles  (op.  Romans.  ICQ,  p.  Ixv).  It  is  increased  if  the  Pauline  letters  are  held  to 
have  been  originally  taken  down  in  shorthand,  like  the  speeches  in  the  Boman 
Senate  (Pint.  Cato  Min,  23),  or  the  later  lectures  of  Origen  (Eus,  HB,  vi.  23.  2). 
The  Pitman  of  the  first  century  b.o.  seems  to  have  been  Tiro,  Cicero's  fireedman. 

1  Cp.  Norden,  Di^  arUike  Kunsiprosa  (1898),  p.  954  f.  Prof.  Bendel  Harris  adds 
{Eap/yuL  pp.  402,  403) :  *'  When  Faul  replied  to  a  letter^  he  held  the  letter  that  he 
was  replying  to  in  his  hand  and  followed  closely  the  points  m  it  that  needed  attention. 
.  .  .  He  is  not  responsible  for  all  that  is  printed  under  his  name,  for  there  may  be  whole 
sentences  that  belong  to  the  earlier  and  antecedent  factors  of  the  correspondence, 
and  there  mav  be  cases  where  the  language  is  not  his  own,  but  is  either  that  of  his 
secretary  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  secretaries." 

s  There  is  a  similar  element  of  obscurity  in  Arrian's  imrftfiai  of  Epiktetus,  due  to 
the  constant  interchange  of  question  and  answer. 

*  The  Pauline  letters  are  not  entirely  unpremeditated  effutdons,  at  least  not  the 
m^or  episties.  A  study  of  their  structure  proves  that  in  many  pa.ssages  the  ordinary 
methods  of  ancient  rhetoric  have  been  somewhat  elaborately  followed.  How  far  this 
practice  was  conscious  or  unconscious,  it  is  hard  to  say.  (oee  J.  Weiss,  Beitrdge  zur 
paulinischen  Rhetorikf  pp.  6,  6.)  Instances  of  words  or  sentences  which  are  con- 
jectured to  have  been  either  scholia  or  added  in  the  margin  after  the  whole  com- 
position had  been  written  out,  are  possibly  to  be  found  in  2  Ck>  6**-7*,  Philemon  i*^ 
(Zahn,  JSinl.  i.  p.  822),  1  Co  1"  h^  ll  xp*tT»y  (Heinrici),  Ro  2i<'W  (Wilke.  Die 
neiOesL  Rhet(mk.yD.  216-228  f.;  Laurent,  17-19 ;  Blass ;  cp.  J.  Weiss,  56),  Mark  7*-* 
(Blass,  P(7,  pp.  212, 218),  Ro  1621-23  ( «  Hoc  ad  ma^ginem  adscriiwerat  Tertius,"  Grotius), 
etc.  Fortunately,  as  Sender  once  put  it,  '*  Sanctis  doctrinis  ipsis  innititur  relive 
Christiana,  non  vero  hino  decreto,  Paul!  epistolas  omnes  uno  tenore  atque  ordine 
totas  perscriptas  inde  ab  initio  fuisse.** 

-*  The  rigorous  application  of  the  interpolation-hypothesis  is  widely  discarded  at  the 
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opinions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  seldom  safe  to  ignore  the  possibility 
of  later  editorial  changes  or  marginal  glosses  even  in  so  compact  and 
straightforward  a  }>iece  of  writing  as  1  Corinthians,  where  (as  Heinrici 
admits)  one  may  still  detect  the  work  of  a  later  hand  in  the  occasional 
improvement  of  detailed  sentences  and  in  the  ** attempts  made"  by 
subsequent  revisers  "  to  smooth  over  or  to  supplement  hareh  or  defective 
passages.** 

(2)  To  the  amateur  nothing  appears  quite  so  absurd  and  unreal  as  the 
wav  in  which  modem  critics  analyse  various  historical  writings  in  the 
OT  or  in  the  NT,  producing  in  each  case  several  documents  which  have 
been  parti v  copied,  partly  edited,  with  parallel  or  slightly  discrepant 
accounts  oi  the  same  affairs,  which  have  not  been  fused  together  into  a 
perfectly  smooth  literary  unity.^  The  unreality,  however,  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  theories  as  in  the  difference  between  modem  and  Oriental 
conceptions  of  a  historian's  task.  The  latter  allowed  a  writer  not  merely 
to  epitomise  and  omit,  but  to  reproduce  his  sources  literatim  or  alt«r 
them  in  so  far  as  his  special  purpose  demanded,  instead  of  completely  re- 
writing the  whole  in  tne  style  of  a  modem  historian.  Thus  an  ancient 
history  like  1-2  Kings  or  Acts  preserves  extracts  from  documents  far  older 
than  itself.  Fragments  of  these  survive  in  its  P&ffes,  slightly  edited  but 
generally  distinguishable  from  one  another  and  from  the  fmal  editorial 
matter.  To  reject  such  a  method  as  slavish,  and  its  results  as  a  mere 
patchwork  unworthy  of  a  good  historian,  is  simply  to  betray  ignorance 
of  the  literary  conditions  under  which  these  ancient  books  were  written. 
Compilation,  in  fact,  is  a  providential  habit.  In  some  cases  its  prevalence 
secured  the  life  of  several  early  documents  which  would  otherwise  have 
perished,  since  it  delivered  ancient  historians  from  the  need  of  producing 
free  compositions  in  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  later  ages 
to  distinguish  between  the  substratum  of  good  tradition  and  the  over- 
lying structures  of  the  editor.  The  Matthaean  logia  preserved  and 
reset  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  small  apocalypse  of  the  s}rnoptists,  the 
sources  framed  in  Acts,  the  apocalyptic  fragments  transcribed  and  re- 
coloured  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  Pauline  notes  embedded  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  are  all  NT  instances  of  our  debt  to  a  habit  of  compilation  whose 
very  roughness  (from  the  standpoint  of  modem  literature)  is  its  chief 
recommendation  to  historical  research,    [Margoliouth,  DB,  li.  p.  32.] 

E resent  day  by  most  schools  of  criticism,  from  Weiss  and  Zahn  to  Hilgenfeld  and 
lipsius.  JUlicher  finishes  his  prolegomena  {£%nl.  p.  18)  with  a  contemptaons  sentence 
upon  the  modem  school,  chiefly  Dntch,  represented  by  Straatman,  Rovers,  and  Ba^ on, 
who  find  Paul's  letters  strewn  with  interpolations : "  Ufttten  Jene  Recht,  so  mfisste  der 
liebe  Gott  im  1  and  2  «Ihdt.  90  bis  120  H&nde  In  Bewegnng  gesetzt  haben  za  einer 
beispielloeen  Verkriippelnng  aller  KTlichen  Texte  mit  dem  Zweck,  dem  Spielsinn 
modemer  Theologen,  der  sonst  keine  Aufgaben  mehr  kennt,  ein  Feld  zu  glanzendster 
Bethatigung  zu  schaffen.*' 

^  The  reliance  upon  sources  of  different  value  (earlier  histories,  state  papers, 
evidence  of  eye-witnesses),  and  the  obvious  combination  of  these,  can  be  easily  seen, 
e.g.,  in  Josephus'  'l$oi»7»^  'Apx»*»x»yU,  of  which  chaps.  xii.-zviii.  form  an  excellent 
instance  of  literary  method  in  the  first  Christian  century.  For  Eastern  historians 
cp.  Robertson  Smith  (OTJO*  pp.  118f.,  129f.,  828 f.)  and  Bennett  (B/,  pp.  17-19). 
The  extent  to  which  the  habit  is  employed  varies  with  the  writ^  e.ff,  S  Esdras 
is  litUe  more  than  a  cento  of  older  passages,  chiefly  taken  from  2  Chron  and  Neh  ; 
while  Tacitus.  Strabo,  and  as  a  rule  Josephus,  use  their  sources  in  quite  a  free  and 
masterly  fashion.  1  Mace  incorporates  va^ous  letters,  which  in  some  cases  may  be 
of  fiist-rate  authority;  but  2  Mace  is  a  clearer  instance  of  pure  compilation, 
consisting  in  its  present  form  of  two  letters,  followed  by  an  abridgment  of  the 
earlier  h&tory  of  Jason.  The  book  of  Banich,  again,  includes  three  or  four  pieces, 
of  which  one  (1^-8^)  may  be  nearly  two  centuries  earlier  than  the  whole  volume. 
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Along  the  lines  of  this  method  ^  the  author  of  Acts  would  proceed  to 
work,  upon  a  plan  not  essentially  different,  we  may  presume,  from  that 
followed  by  Layamon.  He  would  work  up  his  sources  into  the  extant 
history  ver^  much  as  the  mediaeval  chronicler  is  reported  to  have 
compiled  his  '*  Brut ''  or  **  Chronicle  of  Britain  "  from  the  three  *'  noble 
books  "  in  which  he  found  his  chief  materials,  namely :  the  English  book 
of  Bede,  Albin,  and  the  fair  Austin's  Latin  treatise,  but  especiaUy  Wace's 
Norman-French  version  of  Geoffrey's  history. 

Then  Layamon  before  him  laid  these  books, 

And  turned  their  leaves  and  lovingly  beheld  them ; 

Then  in  his  fingers  took  he  up  the  quill, 

And  so  he  wrote  on  book-skin,  and  trae  words 

He  set  together,  gathering  into  one 

Three  books.' 

At  the  same  time  this  illustration  must  be  admitted  to  be  deficient  in 
representing  thepersistent  and  free  process  of  editorial  treatment  in  the 
NT  histories.  These  books  are  not  mosaics  pieced  together  from  early 
sources.  The  interstices  are  filled  up  by  explanations,  alterations,  ex- 
pansions, and  corrections.  The  purpose  which  the  author  set  before 
himself  dominates  his  materials  throughout,  and  determines  where  they 
are  to  be  admitted,  re-arranged,  or  supplemented.  As  a  result,  the 
better  the  historian,  the  more  intricate  the  history — ^intricate,  that  is, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modem  analyst,  whose  business  it  is  to 
recover,  if  possible,  the  more  primitive  traditions  which  have  been 
embeUifihed  and  overlaid  by  subsequent  deposits. 

In  certain  forms  this  hypothesis  is  cognate  to  that  of  interpolation.  A 
writing  interpolated  on  a  Ibtoq  scale  practically  comes  to  be  indistinguish- 
able from  a  composite  work,  especially  if  this  process  is  due  to  one 
hand.  When  an  author  had  the  opportunity  for  doing  so,  it  was  open  to 
him  either  to  revise  previous  work  of  his  own,  or  to  re-cast  the  work 

1  Hamack's  outline  of  a  single  Jewish  document  and  its  use  in  later  writings 
affords  an  interesting  illustration  {Die  Apostellehre  u,  die  JUdiachen  heiden  Wege, 
1886,  pp.  31,  82)  [stiB  further,  Hennecke,  ZNW,  1901,  pp.  68-72]  :— 

Jewish  catechism  of  the  "  Two  Ways  *' 

Barnabas  I 

DidachS  (Ist  edition) 

J 


Latin  version         Apost  Can.        Didache  (2nd  edition) 

Didach^  Apost.  Constit. 

s  Abhey,  Relig.  Thought  in  Old  Eng,  Verse,  p.  30.  The  use  of  documents  in 
the  synoptic  gospels  has  also  been  paralleled  from  chroniclers — **  conspicuous  among 
mediaevfd  writers  for  intelligence  and  tmstworthiuess " — ^Uke  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough and  Roger  of  Hovenden  (cp.  C.  Plummer,  iSzp.s  z.  pp.  23-35).  Proof  is  1^ 
that  not  merely  are  later  usages  transferred  to  an  earlier  pencAi  by  such  historians  in 
all  good  faith,  but  also  "  even  in  documents  given  textually,  changes — unimportant, 
no  doubt,  but  still  changes — mav  be  made  more  or  less  unconsciously  by  a  perfectly 
honest  and  scrupulous  writer.  The  monastic  chronicles  and  charters  ftimish 
simikur  evidence,  but  the  extent  of  their  periods  and  the  more  deliberate  motives 
at  work  in  the  process  of  their  accretion  bring  them  nearer  to  a  book  like 
Chronicles  or  3  Esdras  than  to  any  of  the  NT  histories.    Cp.  JSBi,  ii  207C,  2082. 
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of  others.  On  this  hypothesis,  a  book  may  be  found  to  contain  one  or 
more  pieces,  each  issuing  from  a  different  period,  so  that  what  is  to  all 
appearance  a  literary  unity,  really  consists  of  several  smaller  unities. 
Two  alternatives  are  possible.  Either,  as  in  the  case  of  John's 
apocalypse,  the  whole  was  substantially  re-cast  at  the  time  of  the  final 
editing,  or,  as  in  the  closing  chapter  of  Mark's  ffospel  (?),  and  (as  Destinon 
and  Wellhausen  conjecture)  1  Mac  14-16,  ana  Jn  21  (?),  one  part  was 
simply  added  to  another,  both  remaining  as  they  originally  stood.  In 
the  sphere  of  apocal^nptic  literature  especially,  the  use  of  older  fragments 
was  the  more  natural  owing  to  the  traditional  character  of  the  writings. 
The  apocalyptic  writers  were  not  distinctively  creative.  They  inherited 
a  set  of  ideas,  forms  of  phrases,  terms  of  speech.  These  were  their 
stock-in-trade,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  such  writers  should 
frequently  adopt  and  adapt  earlier  pieces  which  had  come  down  to  them 
upon  the  stream  of  an  honoured  antiquity. 

A  particular  phase  of  compilation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  use  of  JUfrUegia 
by  the  NT  writers  and  the  early  fathers  in  their  quotations  from  the 
OT.  The  deliberate  and  composite  character  of  these  quotations  suggests 
that  they  are  secondary,  taken  not  from  the  originals  but  from  collections 
of  texts  upon  different  subjects  which  were  arranged  in  a  certain  order. 
Hence  it  nas  been  conjectured  that  such  a  floriUgium  of  Messianic 
passages — drawn  up  to  illustrate  topics  like  "  the  Fore-runner,"  "  the 
suffenngs  of  Messickh,"  "  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,"  etc. — was  employed  by 
Paul  and  the  other  authors  of  the  NT.  The  needs  of  controversy  would 
lead  to  the  production  of  such  an  anthology^  among  the  Jews,  who 
constantly  fell  back  upon  the  proof  from  scripture,  yet  could  not 
depend  upon  their  hearers  possessing  a  convenient  copy  to  which  appeal 
might  be  successfully  made.  "  The  hypothesis  is  haraly  to  be  rejected. 
The  Jewish  catechetical  and  missionary  instruction  in  the  Diaspora 
needed  such  collections,  and  their  existence  seems  to  be  proved  by  the 
Christian  apologies  and  the  Sibylline  books "  rHamack,  IfD,  L  p.  176). 
This  would  help  to  account  for  the  grouping  of  aifferent  quotations  under 
an  inexact  title  {e,g.  Mk  1^  %  as  well  ad  for  some  of  the  more  common 
divergences  from  the  LXX  text. 

Questions  of  structure,  however,  do  not  rank  so  prominently  in  the 
NT  as  in  the  OT  literature.'  The  three  certain  instances  are,  Luke, 
Acts,  and  the  Apocalypse.  The  third  gospel  is  far  from  being  a  mere 
compilation,  but  it  has  used  sources '  ireely,  including  the  gospel  of 

1  On  the  contemporary  habit  of  drawing  up  suoh  manuals^  and  the  proofs  for 
it  in  the  early  Christian  writers,  see  especially  Hatch  (Essays  in  Biol,  Greek,  /  / 

p.  203f.).    So  Sanday  and  Headlam  (Ramans,  IOC,  pp.  m,  282),  the  author  of  ^/ 

The  Logxa  qf  Papias  (1894),  pp.  v-vii,  and  VoUmer  ll)i/ aUtesiamenUiche  CiiaU  ' 

hei  Paulus,  1895).  The  last-named  argues  that  while  Paul  quoted  usually  from 
the  LXX,  some  hypothesis  like  this  is  needed  to  explain  deviations  such  as 
1  Go  29.    So  apparently  Cheyne,  £Bi,  iL  2627,  n.  1.    See  above,  p.  351,  n.  & 

It  has  been  similarlv  suggested  that  a  number  of  the  Latin,  French,  and 
Provencal  books  quoted  by  Dante  were  known  to  him  merely  through  the  indirect 
form  of  collected  extracts. 

3  On  the  composite  nature  of  Semitic  literature,  cp.  Sayce,  Higher  CriL  Monum. 
(1894),  chap,  ii.;  for  apocalyptic  literature,  cp.  K.  H.  Charles'  editions  of  Enoch, 
the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  ^aruch,  besides  the  respective  introductions  in  KAP, 
Most  valuable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  Professor  Carpenter's  scholarly  discussion  in  The 
Nexateuch  (1900k  voL  L  chap.  L,  where  both  evidence  and  analogies  for  the 
stratification  of  literature  are  ffiven  with  much  clearness  and  precision. 

sOn  these  see  Besoh,  Tu.  z.  3.  pp.  333-347,  and  below,  pp.  652,  653. 
If   the   distinction  be  allowable,  in   the   process  of  evangelic  composition  the 
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Mark  and  the  Logia.  Matthew's  ffospel  is  also  to  be  grouped  with  Luke's 
as  a  similarly  composite  work,  but  it  is  in  the  latter  that  traces  of 
compilation  are  most  indubitable.  Acts,  a^gain,  has  been  compiled,  in 
its  nrst  part^  from  earlier  sources  or  reminiscences ;  in  the  second  part, 
fragments  of  a  journal  have  been  at  any  rate  incorporated.  The 
Apocalypse  contains  pieces  dating  from  the  seventh  decade,  if  not  from 
the  earlier  age  of  Caligula,  while  the  work  of  final  arrangement  is  to  be 
dated  in  the  tenth  decade  of  the  century.  A  similar  theory  of  compOa- 
tion  must  be  exploited  to  clear  up  the  epistles  to  Timotheus  and  Titus, 
although  in  this  case  account  has  to  be  taken  of  pseudepigraphy  as  well ; 
both  features,  and  especially  the  former,  were  perfectly  congenial  to  the 
climate  of  the  second  century.  As  it  has  been  remarked,  that  century 
was  a  book-making  a^e.  But  the  books  were  very  often  not  original.^ 
Instances  of  compilation  have  been  discovered  or  imagined  repeatedly 
within  and  without  the  NT  canon.  The  Didachd  (as  Taylor  and  Hamack 
rightly  argue)  is  founded  on  some  earlier  manual,  probably  a  Jewish 
catechism  for  proselvtes,  to  which  Barnabas  is  indebted  also.  The 
Apology  of  Aristides  leans  upon  an  earlier  "  preaching  of  Peter."  2  Peter 
incorporates  a  lar^e  part  of^  Judas'  epistle,  and  the  letters  to  Timotheus 
and  Titus  are  similarly  to  be  classed  as  an  amalffam  of  originally 
Pauline  notes  and  later  editorial  matter.  Evidently  the  process  of 
compilation  was  not  confined  to  apocalyptic  literature.  It  is  to  the  early 
half  of  the  second  century  that,  e,g.,  the  Mark-appendix  and  the  fragment 
(Jn  21)  are  to  be  referred,  probably  also  the  extant  form  of  the  canonical 
2  Corinthians ;  while  the  literary  habit  (it  has  even  been  conjectured)  * 
extended  to  the  addresses  and  fireetings  of  some  older  writings,  during 
the  course  of  the  century.  On  this  theory  the  Barnabas-epistle  ana 
the  second  epistle  of  Clement  would  receive  their  titles,  the  words  dp 
'E(^cV<p  woula  be  inserted  in  "  Ephesians,"  the  title  added  to  the  hitherto 
anonymous  1  Peter,  and  the  epistle  "  to  the  Hebrews "  attributed  to 
Paul.  On  Hamack's'  hypothesis,  the  so-called  epistle  of  James  also 
consists  of  collected  homibes,  written  before  the  vear  120  and  edited 
shortly  after  the  author's  death  by  another  author,  who  added  the  address. 
The  lack  of  continuous  argument  is  plain  in  this  writing.  But  when  its 
apparently  illog^ical  character  is  fairly  estimated,  it  is  not  psychologically 
incompatible  with  the  ordinary  view  of  the  epistle;  nor  does  such  an 

artisans  were  the  unknown  labonrers  who  compiled  and  wrote  the  sources,  while 
the  authors  of  onr  eictant  gospels  were  the  artists — artists  in  the  sense  that  they 
collected  and  selected  the  materials  needful  to  express  the  high  and  definite  con- 
ception of  Jesus  which  each  entertained.  These  raw  materials  of  the  gospels 
cannot  be  regained.  They  exist  in  more  or  less  manipulated  forms,  worked  up  mto 
various  designs  and  moulds  according  to  the  particular  aim  or  personal  equation  of 
the  later  composers.  How  fiar  these  editors  adopted,  and  how  far  they  created,  is 
an  abstruse  problem  of  synoptic  embryology. 

1  The  Gospel  and  Revelation  qf  Peter  (Robinson  and  James,  1892),  p.  81. 

«By  Hamack  [TV,  n.  ii.  pp.  106-109;  Chron,  pp.  457-462;  etc.).  But  see 
Holtzmann  (PM,  1897,  p.  236  f.).  The  "  Rest  of  the  Words  of  Baruch  "  may  be  a 
Jewish  writing  to  which  a  later  Christian  conclusion  has  been  added,  and  a 
similar  hypothesis  serves  to  explain  the  newly  discovered  "Greek  Apocalypse  of 
Baruch  "  {Texts  and  Studies,  1897,  v.  1). 

»  Op.  cii.,  pp.  486-490.  "Es  ist  eine  fomilose  nnd  bunte  Sammlung  von 
Didaskalieen,  Trostreden,  Prophetieen,  Strafpredigten  u.s.w.,  die  am  Schluss  in 
einige  praktisch-ldrchliohe  (an  die  letzten  Bestimmungen  der  Bidache  erinnemde) 
Ermahnungen  ausmfindet  .  .  .  Dabei  l&sst  sich— und  das  ist  das  Paradoxeste  des 
Paradozen — doch  nicht  verkennen,  dass  eine  gewisse  Einheitlichkeit  sowohl  der 
sittlichen  Qeeinnung  als  auch  der  Sprache  vorhanden  ist,  die  dem  Ganzen  trotz  der 
Zusammenhangslosigkeit  eine  innere  Einheitlichkeit  verlelht." 
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elaborate  hypothesis  as  the  above  seem  to  be  necessary,  if  one  recollects 
the  nature  oi  the  Jewish  Wisdom  literature  which  is  presupposed  in 
James's  writing.  Still,  so  far  as  the  literaiy  methods  of  the  age  are 
concerned,  the  hypothesis  is  both  possible  and  credible.  Literary 
manufacture,  especially  in  the  use  of  older  documents,  was  familiar  and 
common  witJiin  Christian  circles  even  before  the  first  century  closed ; 
much  more  so,  throughout  the  course  of  the  second. 

Generally,  then,  the  composite  nature  of  most  apocal^'pses  {e.g. 
Test.  xii.  Patriarchs,  Ascensio  Isaiae,  Apoc.  Baruch)  is  a  clue 
indicating  that  compilation  is  a  legitimate  hypothesis  which  in  the 
contemporary  NT  literature  not  merely  claims  to  be  tested,  but  also 
verifies  itself  more  than  once  in  apocalyptic  (e.g,  the  apocalypse  of 
John,  2  Thess.  2,  the  "  small  apocalypse "  ^  of  the  synoptic  gospels), 
if  not  epistolary  (2  Corinthians,  the  Timotheus  and  Titus  letters)  and 
historical  (the  Acts,  the  gospels,  passim)  composition.  Indeed,  **of 
Oriental  and  semi-Oriental  books  we  may  say"  with  Professor  Bendel 
Harris,  ''what  one  would  say  of  Oriental  cities,  that  they  are  iisually 
examples  of  rebuilding,  and  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  tne  stones  are 
from  one  quarry  or  hewn  at  one  period.  Tne  same  instinct  which  takes 
the  pillars  of  one  temple  to  adorn  another,  and  makes  the  walls  of 
a  house  unprofitably  gay  with  votive  tablets  from  public  buUdings  that 
have  fallen  into  ruin,  appears  in  literature  in  the  adaptation  of  works 
which  have  become  unpopular,  or  obsolescent,  to  the  needs  of  a  later  day 
than  that  of  their  first  authors,  and  to  political  and  religious  ends  which  are 
often  the  direct  opposite  of  what  was  intended  at  their  first  publication.  *' ' 
In  resard  to  the  NT,  the  limitations  of  this  hypothesis  are  palpable ;  but 
it  unaerlies  many  lines  of  criticism,  and  primarily  those  upon  that  phase 
of  literature  which  was  least  of  all  "  eternal  in  the  heavens,"  and  apt  to 
lack  permanent  interest  unless  re-edited — the  apocalyptic 

(3)  It  is  also  in  the  criticism  of  apocalyptic  literature  that  the 
question  of  pseudonymity  is  started. 

The  apocalyx>se8  were  pseudepigrapha.  For  obvious  reasons  it  was  a 
recognised  literary  custom  to  issue  such  writings  under  the  name  of  an 
older  hero  or  prophet,  whose  name  should  lend  sanction  and  authority  to 
the  contents.  The  sentiments  appear  to  have  been  designed  with  some 
care  to  represent  those  of  the  assumed  spokesman ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  whether  the  readers  were  always  or  ever  expected  to  accept  them 
OS  really  authentic  expressions  of  the  men  whose  names  were  used.  Often 
this  was  simply  out  of  the  question.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  paradox  of 
apocalyptic  that  while  its  actual  interests  strained  out  into  the  future,  its 

1  The  incongmity  (to  a  modem  mind)  of  putting  a  prophecy  like  this  into  the 
lips  of  Jesns  was  evidently  not  felt  by  the  early  Christians,  and  did  not  contradict 
their  canons  of  literary  composition.  Besides  the  later  example  from  Papias. 
analogous  sayings  existed  (1  Th  15)  already  in  the  evangelic  tradition ;  the  so-called 
**  apocalyptic  "  spirit  represented  that  with  which  Jesns  had  most  in  common  ;  and 
in  the  third  gospel  we  have  instances  of  a  similar  method  by  which  the  writer  made 
use  of  the  OT  and  the  Wisdom  literature.    See  p.  637,  n.  1. 

3  Exp.  (April  1897),  p.  256.  On  this  feature  of  the  religious  spirit  cp.  Renan 
{Revue  des  deux  mondeSf  1886,  p.  550).  A  clear  instance  of  second-century  piece- 
work is  afforded  by  the  so-called  Martyrdom  ^Ascension)  of  Isaiah.  This  apocryphal 
production  consists  of  (a)  a  Jewish  composition  on  the  martyrdom  of  IsaiaJi  (2^-8^ 
53*i«k  [b)  a  Christian  composition  giving  a  visionary  journey  of  the  prophet  through 
the  heavens  (6^-11*  11»-*),  and  (c)  several  smaller  and  perhaps  later  insertions,  with 
an  early  account  of  the  Neronic  persecution  (Si<~5i).  The  section  (6)  helon^  to  the 
second  century,  and  was  joined  to  (a)  hy  the  Christian  editor,  who  compiled  the 
whole  writing  at  a  later  date,  adding  prologue  and  epilogue. 
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(supposed)  authors  stood  in  the  far  past.  Prolmbly  it  was  owing  to  the 
blast  and  tumult  of  the  present  that  the  writers  preferred  to  secure  their 
own  safety  as  well  as  to  win  some  extraneous  authority  by  thus  fighting 
with  a  closed  vizor. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Apocal^^e  of  John  in  the  NT  does 
not  come  unaer  this  category.  A  plausible  objection  to  its  pseudonymity 
is  sometimes  taken  from  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  apocalypses  (e,g.  those 
of  Enoch,  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Baruch,  Ezra,^)  which  lie  parallel  to  it, 
are  written  under  names  separated  by  whole  centuries  from  the  author. 
But  the  conditions  of  the  case  differ.  The  author  of  a  Christian  apoca- 
lypse in  the  first  century  had  merely  a  handful  of  years  and  a  small 
company  of  men,  either  recently  dead  or  still  alive,  upon  which  to  draw. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  if  a  Christian  apocalypse  were  to  be  written 
pseudonymously,  it  should  be  sheltered  under  the  name  of  one  who  was 
almost  a  contemporary  ;  at  any  rate  this  fact  cannot  be  urged  decisively 
against  the  hypothesis  of  pseudonymity.  On  wider  grounds,  however, 
other  theories  of  the  authorship  are  more  popular  and  as  probable. 

More  vital  for  NT  criticism  is  the  extension  of  pseudonymity  to  other 
classes  of  literature. 

For  quite  two  centuries  the  practice  had  prevailed  in  classical  literature. 
The  names  and  characters  of  illustrious  men  were  freely  used  in  composi- 
tions of  a  later  age,  though  not  always  with  uniformly  high  motives. 
Obviously  a  copyist  could  thus  put  himself  in  the  way  of  winning  larger 
prices  for  his  MSS :  the  scholar,  again,  found  great  content  and  joy  in 
the  proof  thus  afforded  of  his  skill  in  imitation :  as  Bentley  remarked, 
"some  of  the  Greek  sophists  had  the  success  and  satisfaction  to  see  their 
essays  in  that  kind  pass  with  some  readers  for  the  genuine  works  of 
those  they  endeavoured  to  express."  More  frequently,  however,  the  pure 
motive  of  admiration  and  naive  sympathy  prompted  the  disciples  to 
reproduce  in  their  own  lanciiage  a  master's  ideas  under  his  own  name. 
Conscious  that  they  owed  their  own  ideas  to  him,  they  very  naturally 
regarded  this  practice  as  an  extension  of  his  influence.  It  was  thought  to 
be  the  propagation  of  his  views  and  spirit,  not  any  independent  venture 
of  their  own ;  and,  so  far  from  losing  in  effectiveness,  this  class  of  writ- 
ings rather  ac(][uired  additional  impressiveness  and  weight.'  As  Zeller 
also  observes,  it  was  a  point  of  unselfish  piety  among  the  Pytha^reans 
that  they  gave  up  all  claims  to  personal  glory  and  attributed  their  writ- 
ings to  Pytnagoras  himself. 

To  come  still  nearer.  In  the  previous  literature  of  Judaism  the  habit 
obtained.  From  Moses  to  Solomon  great  names  had  literature  grouped 
under  them  by  later  ages :  a  glance  not  only  at  the  OT,  but  at  the  apoca- 
lyptic literature  of  100  B.o.  to  100  A.D.,  shows  the  vitality  of  this  practice ; 

1  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Babylonian  captivity  supplied  two  ontsUnd- 
ing  figures  (Baruch,  Ezra)  for  the  Jewish  apoc^rp^  of  70-100  a.d.  As  a  curious 
instance  of  the  connection  and  rivalry  between  Christian  and  Jewish  thought,  Prof. 
R.  H.  Charlespoints  out  that  those  two  figures  are  deliberately  chosen  as  substitutes 
for  Enoch.  The  latter,  up  to  c.  40  A.D.,  had  been  the  favourite  hero  and  spokesman 
of  apocal3rptic  visions,  next  to  Daniel ;  but  his  adoption  by  the  Christians  threw  him 
into  disfavour  with  the  Jewish  writers,  who  studiously  ignore  him  after  70  (50)  a.d. 
(Charles,  Ajpoc.  Bar,  pp.  21,  101 ;  DB,  i.  p.  708  ;  BBi,  t  p.  218). 

^  Cicero :  "Gtenus  autem  hoc  sermonum,  positum  in  hominum  veterum  auctoritate 
et  eorum  illustrium,  plus  nescio  quo  facto  videtur  habere  gravitatis  "  {De  Amie.  i.  4). 
Cp.  Nicolai,  Griechische  Lit,  ii.  p.  602  sqq.  (1877) ;  and,  for  the  pseudonymous  Alex- 
andrian literature,  Susemihl,  Oeschichte  a,  Oriech,  LUt,  in  d,  Al&sandrinerteU  (1892), 
iL  pp.  674-601. 
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and  that,  among  the  very  people  from  whom  Christianity  rose,  and  by 
whose  literary  principles  it  was  inevitable  that  early  Christian  literature 
should  be  affected.  Two  forms  were  common.  Either,  as  has  been  already 
noted,  names  of  Jewish  prophets  and  heroes  were  employed ;  or,  when 
the  literature  was  designed  for  circulation  in  the  nagan  world,  works 
were  produced  ^'  under  the  name  of  some  heathen  authority,  whether  of  a 
mythological  authority,  as  the  sibyl,  or  of  persons  eminent  in  history,  as 
Hecataeus  and  Aristeas."  ^  The  letters  of  Heracleitus  and  the  Solomonic 
correspondence  written  by  Eupolemus  indicate  that  the  category  came  to 
include,  during  subsequent  years,  epistolary  as  well  as  prophetic  composi- 
tions ;  a  familiar  instance  of  this  practice  occurs  in  the  so-called  '*  epistle 
of  Jeremiah,*'  preserved  at  the  close  of  the  book  of  Baruch. 

Further,  in  the  early  Christian  literature  outside  of  our  canonical  NT, 
pseudonymity  is  almost  a  matter  of  course ;  the  Petrine  literature  and  the 
second  letter  of  Clement  are  themselves  sufficient  to  indicate  the  compati- 
bility of  pseudonjrmous  character  and  popular  appreciation.'  The  wnole 
radson  cPStre  of  pseudepigrapha  lay  in  the  stress  put  upon  apostolic  authority, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  secona  century.  It  is  certain  that 
each  of  the  two  apostles  John  and  Paul  left  what  in  modem  language 
would  be  termed  a  '* school '^  or  ''party,''  in  which  the  master's  ideas 
would  insensibly  be  conserved  ana  reproduced.  Works  issuing  from 
such  circles  naturally  took  the  master's  name.  Probably  the  title  meant 
for  antiquity  not  so  much  the  actual  authorship  as  the  tendency  and 
contents  of  the  writing.^  It  gave  briefly  and  clearly  the  standpoint  of 
the  book.  The  unknown  writers  were  conscious  of  reliffious  ana  mental 
affinities  with  Paul,  or  John,  or  Peter,  as  the  case  miffht  be,  and  probably 
they  required  nothing  more  to  justify  their  use  of  such  names ;  they 
meant  nothing  else  than  to  meet  fresh  difficulties  and  problems  by  a  re- 
statement of  older  ideas  which  they  believed  authoritative,  and  would  not 
willingly  see  forgotten.     The  very  fact^  that  Paul  and    Peter  were 

1  Schtirer,  HJP,  n.  iiip.  270 f. ;  cp.  R.  Steck,  ZSchz  (1884),  pp.  81-62,  " Ueber  die 
Annahme  wig.  nnecbter  Schriften  im  NT";Kiienen,  itdigum  <^  larad  (Eng.  tr.). 
liL  pp.  176-178 ;  Uausrath,  i.  pp.  113-120 ;  and  Orerbeck-Zeller,  ii  p.  262.  Id  regard 
to  letters  the  rdle  of  the  scribe  or  secretary  must  not  be  forgotten.  That  fonotioQary 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  NT  epistles,  and  his  employment  helps  to  diflfer* 
entiate  several  literary  phenomena  which  wonld  otherwise  fall  under  the  title  of 
'<  pseudonymons."  See  Prof.  Bendel  Harris  in  JEscp,^  viii.  pp.  401-410,  who  remarks, 
Apropos  of  Epaphroditos,  that  Panl's  method  of  dictating  to  a  scribe  is  precisely  the 
same  usage  as  tnat  which  still  prevails  in  Eastern  life,  **  where  the  great  man  (patri  • 
arch,  primate,  or  what  you  will)  calls  over  to  bis  secretary  the  terms  of  his  proposed 
communication,  perhaps  revises  it  rapidly,  adds  a  few  words  of  his  own,  and  seals 
the  document  with  his  private  seaL" 

s  Writings  like  the  iHdachd  and  the  epistle  of  Barnabas  show  how  readily  later 
generations  put  literature  under  the  shadow  of  earlier  and  greater  names.  A  rigidly 
conservative  protest  against  pseudonymous  hypotheses  upon  the  NT  is  given  by 
Wetzel  (EchiheU  «.  Olaubw.  Joh,  pp.  19-86). 

>  Holtzmann,  ^nZ.  pp.  191  f.  See  Schmiedel's  paragraphs  in  BWK,  sect.  ii.  2,  pp. 
809-837.  art.  **  Kanon  ^ ;  also  the  note  above  on  2  Peter,  pp.  597-598. 

The  nypothesis  is  not  absolutely  required  for  1  John.  In  some  passages,  particu- 
larly P-^,  ft  appears  as  if  the  writer  desired  to  represent  himself  as  one  of  the  actual 
disciplee  of  Jesus  ;  but  this  superficial  impression  is  corrected  when  Uie  language  is 
taken  along  with  expressions  such  ss  Jn  1^,  1  Jn  4^^  3*,  which  prove  that  the  words 
simply  express  the  faith-mysticism  of  the  early  church  and  its  consciousness  of 
possessing  a  direct  experience  of  Gk>d  in  Christ.  Even  for  the  strange  metaphor 
(i4iix^9«r«»)  an  almost  contemporary  parallel  has  been  found  in  Tacitus,  AgncdUif 
zlv.,  '*  Mox  nostrae  duxere  Hetvidium  in  carcerem  manus  " — of  the  Roman  senaton. 

*  Baur,  Paul  (ETr.),  it  p.  110 ;  cp.  Jtilicher,  Bird,  pp.  88  f.,  188 ;  Kautzsch,  KAP. 
L ;  Bird.  pp.  xxii,  xxiii ;  and  Deissmann,  Bibd-Shtdien  (1895),  pp.  200-202, 225, 233  f. 
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authorities  for  the  sub-apostolic  church  in  matters  of  faith  and  organisa- 
tion, seemed  a  valid  reason  why  thej  should  be  in  a  sense  the  autnors— 
we  should  say,  the  s|>on8ors  or  patrons — of  whatever  literature  arose  within 
the  circle  oi  such  institutions  and  ideas.  Pseudonvmous  literature  is 
intelligible  -only  acainst  this  background  of  the  naivete  and  practical 
interests  which  filled  the  second  century,  toother  with  the  inheritance 
and  admiration  which  it  owed  to  its  great  predecessors. 

The  bearing  and  gravity  of  these  facts  must  be  weighed  in  regard  to 
the  NT  literature.  As  a  recognised  literary  form,  pseudonymity  was 
honestly  employed  in  classical  and  Jewish  literature  up  to  and  after  the 
period  of  the  NT  ;  and  so  soon  as  Christian  literature  starts  for  itself,  the 
same  feature  emerges.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
method  is  apptlicable  to  a  part  of  the  NT  literature,  at  least  as  a  legiti- 
mate hypothesis  ^  to  be  discussed  without  prejudice.  If  it  solves  the  date 
and  function  of  an^  writinff,  it  is  its  own  justification.' 

Pseudonymity,  it  should  be  recollected,  is  merely  a  further  stage  upon 
the  line  already  indicated  by  the  composition  of  speeches  like  Uioee  in 
Acts,  or  even  in  the  fourth  gospel  (vide  Reuss,  pp.  354-374  :  a  fair  and 
frank  statement).  In  neither  case  can  there  be  any  question  of  ipsisgitna 
verba  absolutely.  Such  a  reproduction  is  not  to  be  dreamt  of.  The 
speaker's  words  and  ideas  come  to  us  through  the  personality  of  the 
author  or  reporter,  with  his  memory,  and  knowledge,  and  sympathy ; 
although,  as  a  rule,  they  can  be  re^nied  practically  as  expressions  of  the 
original  man  and  his  spirit,  particularly  when  the  reader  is  careful  to 
maKe  some  allowance  for  the  lack  of  a  rigid  distinction  in  the  Oriental 
mind  between  oratio  ohlioua  and  oratio  reda.  Several  of  Paul's  speeches 
in  Acts  were  not  heard  oy  the  author,  even  supposing  that  author  was 
Luke ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  tne  speeches  were  noted 
down  by  an  auditor  or  by  a  companion  of  the  apostle.  Consequently, 
as  they  stand,  they  represent  more  or  less  free  compositions,  which  give 
at  best  a  summary  of  the  topics  treated,  and  some  indication  of  the 
speakei'^s  eeneral  attitude  and  treatment.  Now  this  relation  of  the  his- 
torian to  the  speaker  only  differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  that  which 
the  pseudonymous  theory  involves  between  the  actual  author  and  the 
man  whose  name  the  letters  bear.*  A  pseudonymous  epistle  like  2 
Timotheus  ia  a  form  of  indirect  speech.  It  is  a  method  of  historical  com- 
position and — what  is  more  to  the  point — the  vehicle  of  a  great  souVs 
posthumous  influence.    By  it,  to  resume  the  old  phrase,  di*  avrrjt  dvo3a¥»p 

1  JS,g,  the  hypothesis  that  "James"  was  a  paeudonymoiis  book,  rose  at  an  early 
stage ;  It  is  noticed  by  Jerome  {De  Viria  lUtuir,*)  i  quae  et  ipsa  ab  alio  qnodam  sub 
nomine  ^ns  edita  asseritor. 

3  See  two  cautious,  fair  articles  by  the  late  Dr.  Candlish  {Exp.*  viiL  pp.  91  f., 
262  f. ),  on  "  The  Moral  Character  of  Pseudonymous  Books."  The  real  difficult  is  one 
less  of  facts  than  of  statement,  and  Dr.  Candlish's  arguments  are  a  good  example  at 
any  rate  of  the  way  in  which  at  the  present  time  it  seems  necessary  to  handle  this 
subject  in  many  quarters.  It  ia  strange  to  notice  the  evident  distress  of  Dr.  Salmon 
at  "the  paintul  alternative"  of  pseudonymity  which  the  critioism  of  2  Peter 
suggests  [iNTf  p.  491)  to  his  mind.  Cp.  "Dr,  Sanday's  general  adnussion  in  regard 
to  pseudonymous  literature  {Inspiration,  pp.  224,  225). 

'  As  one  of  the  most  trusted  and  cautious  critics  has  declared :  "  It  is  now 
recognised  that  there  may  be  dramatic  rei>resentations  in  scripture ;  that  speeches 
may  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  persons  which  never  were  actually  spoken,  and  that 
even  a  situation  may  be  idealised  or  created  so  as  to  present  the  conditions  of  a 
moral  i>roblem  more  vividly  to  the  mind "  (Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Escp.*  L  p.  6).  Cp. 
also  Driver  on  the  speeches  in  ancient  and  OT  historians  {Introd,  Ltt  0T\*  pp.  xvii, 
82  f.;  DeuUronomy,  ICC,  pp.  Ivii-lix,  Ix-lxii ;  and  Bacon,  INT,  226-229). 
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(fri  XaXf  I.  Certainly  even  tliis  devout  ^ase  of  literary  personation 
raises  an  ethical  problem,  a  problem  which  is  not  renderea  any  more 
manageable  by  the  intrusion  oi  modem  ideas  upon  literary  property  and 
authorship,  least  of  all  by  suggestions  of  fraud  and  forgery.  The  recon- 
ciliation  of  pseudonymity  and*^  inspiration,"  however,  is  a  difficulty  which 
must  be  left  to  the  disposal  of  dogmatic  theology,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  hypothesis  can  only  be  ruled  out  by  a  priori  notions  of  its  un- 
worthiness  and  inconsistency  as  a  method  of  revelation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  upon  this  point  as  u^n  many  others,  the  more  thoroughly  the 
NT  literature  is  studied  in  its  origin  and  contemporary  relations,  any 
theory  of  its  isolation  becomes  less  and  less  tenable.  The  NT  is  a  thing 
in  rerum  natura ;  its  literature  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  its  age.  No 
amount  of  good  faith  or  pure  intention,  no  weight  or  preciousness  of  their 
messages,  could  have  insulated  the  NT  writers  from  the  influence  of 
methods  by  which  their  contemporaries  thought  and  spoke  and  wrote. 
In  diis  particular  matter  of  peeuaonymitj,  they  did  not  shrink  from  sup- 
pressing their  personalities  in  order  to  win  greater  currency  and  scope  for 
ideas  and  counsels  which  in  all  honesty  they  believed  were  spiritual  pro- 
ducts of  the  men  whose  names  they  used.  The  practice  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  innocent  method  ^  of  conveying  their  message.  *^  Fraudu- 
lent dealing,  forgery  in  literature,  always  involves  the  conscious  and 
deliberate  use  of  methods  calculated  to  impose  on  others,  methods  oth&r 
than  those  sanctioned  by  the  literary  conscience  of  the  tvme"  *  Hence  the 
proper  route  to  approadi  the  NT  pseudepigrapha  starts  not  from  a  modem 
estimate  of  pseudepigraphv,  but  from  such  a  volume  as  Deuteronomy, 
where  any  suggestion  of  ^* forgery**  would  be  irreverent  and  unhistorical. 
Similarly  with  the  writers  of  any  NT  books  in  that  class.  There  is  no 
reason  for  imagining  that  pseudonymity*  was  barred  out  from  their 

1  *'  St.  John  gives  our  Lord's  meaninff  in  his  own  way.  At  that  time  the  third 
person  was  not  so  commonly  nsed  in  oistory  as  now.  .  .  .  Thncydides  uses  the 
dramatic  method,  yet  Spartan  and  Athenian  speak  in  Thncydidean  Greek.  And  ao 
every  clause  of  our  Lord's  speeches  in  St.  John  may  be  m  St.  John's  Greek,  yet 
eyery  dause  may  contain  the  matter  which  our  Lord  spoke  in  Aramaic.  Again, 
St.  John  might  and  did  select  or  condense  (as  being  inspired  for  the  purpose)  the 
matter  of  our  Lord's  discourses,  as  that  witn  Nicodemus,  and  thereby  the  wording 
might  be  St.  John's,  though  the  matter  might  still  be  our  Lord's"  (Newman,  quoted 
by  Flummer,  COT,  "  St  John,"  p.  100).  But  of  course  the  matter  is  just  the  crux  of 
the  whole  question.  This  sufln^tion  offers  a  partial  aid,  but  merely  shows  the  first 
stages  of  what  becomes  in  the  end  full-blown  pseudonymity.  Beisides,  the  inter- 
change of  singular  and  plural  in  i>assage8  like  Jo  8^  ^  9^  denotes  the  consciousness 
of  the  early  church  that  she  could  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  His  actual  words 
and  those  which  his  spirit  inspired  in  men  were  not  strictly  distinguished.  Over 
and  again^  his  utterances  and  the  reflections  of  the  fourth  evangelist  pass  into  one 
another,  till  the  line  of  demarcation  often  eludes  all  search  (Burkitt.  Two  Lectt.  66  f.). 

>  Gore,  preface  to  Ltiz  Mundi  (12th  ed.  1891),  pp.  zz-xxv.  The  italics  are  his 
own.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  criterion  which  he  sugffests,  namely,  that  a  pseudo- 
nymous writing  is  a  forgery  if  the  author  could  notHoave  afforded  to  disclose  the 
secret.  Woula  this  be  true  of  Deuteronomy,  for  example  ?  Ck)nld  its  author  or 
promoter  really  have  afforded  to  let  Josiah  know  the  history  of  its  origin  ?  On  the 
contrary,  I  suspect  that  there,  as  in  the  case  of  the  NT  pseudepigrapha,  the  disclosure 
would  have  tempted  contemporaries  to  reject  such  a  volume— to  their  own  loss  as 
well  as  to  OUTS.  There  is  still  educative  value  in  Gheyne's  Jeremiah^  chap,  vii., 
''Fraud  or  needAil  Illusion."  The  failure  to  discuss  the  meaning  and  function  of 
pseudonymity  in  the  NT  literatnre  is  the  one  flaw  in  Dr.  Chase's  excellent  article  on 
z  Peter  (/>£,  iii.),  although  he  candidly  admits  the  existence  of  this  literary  fact. 

>  The  degrees  and  obieots  varied,  naturally.  It  is,  for  example,  quite  legitimate  to 
argue  that  an  author  who  wrote  under  an  honoured  apostolic  name  would  feel  lesn 
inclination  to  emphasise  his  nom-de-plume  if  he  merely  wrote  for  hortatory  purposes 
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habits  of  composition  anj  more  than  solecisms  and  Ttdgar  idioms  from 
their  style,  or  textual  errors  from  their  MSS.  It  is  with  the  literature 
of  revdiation  as  occasionally  with  the  conduct  and  ideas  of  the  men  con- 
cerned in  its  history ;  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  certain  practices 
inevitable  to  the  time  or  place,  which  a  modem  mind  is  less  able  to  regard 
with  approval  or  equanimity.  The  adjustment  of  these  with  theoloffical 
ideas  and  prepossessions  is  another  auestion.  It  is  a  c^uestion,  too,  'vniich 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  im^uiry.  Criticism  has  a  simpler 
and  preliminary  task.  It  is  entrusted  with  the  business  of  discovering, 
sifting,  and  arranging  the  facts  ;  but  it  is  also  bound  to  insist  that  these 
facts  BkaH  be  neither  twisted  nor  ignored  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
ecolesiasticism  or  of  dogma,  any  more  than  in  those  of  fretful,  anti- 
traditional  prejudice. 

The  following  is  a  briefly  annotated  list  of  the  more  significant 
passages  in  the  NT  which  are  brought  up  for  discussion  by  these  hypo- 
theses. Each  involves,  more  or  less  immediately,  considerations  of  style 
and  structure,  but  the  decision  mainly  rests  upon  a  sense  of  the  total 
argument  in  the  context  It  is  a  delicate  question  to  follow  the  move- 
ments of  a  writer's  mind  from  one  topic  to  another,  or  to  be  sure  that  any 
given  passage  is  a  foreign  interpolation,  and  not  an  episode  or  an 
outburst.  The  problem  becomes  trebly  difficult,  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  external  evidence  fails.  Then  especially,  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
a  footing  upon  reliable  arguments.  In  the  case  of  a  letter,  al>bve  all, 
the  psv^ological  method  must  be  fairly  tried  before  a  section  or  dause 
is  finally  abandoned.  The  connection  of  thou£[ht,  particularly  in  Pftul, 
does  not  always  lie  upon  the  surface ;  and  what  is  apparently  abrupt  may 
ultimately  resolve  itself  now  and  then  into  an  inner  continuity.  In 
employing  the  hypotheses  of  interpolation  and  compilation,  it  is  easy  to 
be  arbitrary.  Worship  of  the  status  quo^  it  is  true,  has  always  plenty  of 
adherents,  and  the  literalist  is  to  be  treated  with  constant  suspicion  in 
NT  interpretation ;  but  at  the  same  time  these  hypotheses  of  interpolation 
and  compilation  are  often  handled  with  a  brilliance  that  is  really 
specious.  A  more  patient  and  self-denving  criticism,  which  is  content  to 
take  the  text  provisionally  as  it  stands,  may  succeed  in  penetrating  to 
what  is  an  actual  though  not  an  obvious  transition  of  argument  or 
emotion.  Indeed,  after  working  through  some  hyper-subtle  processes  of 
analysis  upon  the  NT  writings  (particularly  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse),  it  is 
har<uy  possible  to  avoid  the  feeling  that  their  way  of  handling  the  facts 
is  dim  and  perilous  and  arid.  Ingenuity  of  this  mechanical  Kind  does 
not  always  get  upon  the  track  of  simple  and  spontaneous  expression. 
Adroitness  is  useful  enough  in  its  own  place,  but  its  place  is  not  here ; 
or  at  least  its  place  is  very  small.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  tendency  in 
this  country  is  to  treat  analytic  criticism  far  too  cavalierlv,  I  have  not 
consciously  omitted  to  notice  any  passage  which  is  discussed,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  with  any  case  or  reason  by  good  critics.^    Minor  passages,  however, 

{e.g.  1  Peter),  than  if  he  had  a  polemical  aim  (Wrede,  in  his  critiqae  of  Haniafik, 
ZJvW,  1900.  pp.  75-85).  2  Peter  is  on  a  different  level  firom,  say,  TEphesians]  or 
James,  should  either  or  both  of  these  he  ranked  in  the  same  literary  class ;  while  the 
psendonymity  of  the  pastorals  again  must  be  differentiated  from  all  three  (Addenda). 
1  For  the  Panline  letters  there  is  an  admirahly  ftill  monograph  by  Clemen  (Ihe 
EinheUlichkeit  der  paulinischen  Br^fe  an  der  Uamd  der  bimer  mit  Bezug  ai^f  die 
aufgestellten  Interpolations'  und  Oorn^ationehypothesen  geprH^  1894),  reviewed  by 
Ton  Soden  (ThLz,  1895,  pp.  128-183)  and  J.  Weiss  (SK,  1895.  pp.  252-296),  unfisvour. 
ably;  also  bv  Dods  (C^  1895,  pp.  249  f.)  and  Schmiedel  ILC,  1895,  pp.  641-643). 
More  generally,  Rorers,  Die  Amoendung  der  eof^ekturalkritik  a^f  den  Text  der 
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like  the  omission  of  words  here  and  there  in  the  MSS,  have  been  passed 
over.^  In  the  discussion  of  interpolations  and  compilation  as  in  most 
departments  of  legitimate  science,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  frolic  of 
paradox  and  conjecture  ;  one  cannot  always  be  sure  whether  this  or  that 
theory  is  worth  any  serious  attention,  or  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to 
pass  qtiietly,  after  many  another,  into  "  the  sepulchre  of  aU  the  Capulets." 
In  compiling  this  list,  I  have  thought  it  fairest  for  several  reasons  to  lean 
usually  to  tne  former  judgment  of  charity. 

One  might  almost,  however,  transfer  verbatim  to  this  province  of  NT 
criticism  the  well-known  sentences  of  Matthew  Arnold  upon  the  proper 
attitude  to  a  classic  ^'  Truly  we  must  read  our  classic  with  open  eyes,  and 
not  with  eyes  blinded  with  superstition.  .  .  .  But  the  use  of  this  criticism 
is  not  in  itself,  it  is  entirely  m  its  enabling  us  to  have  a  clearer  sense  and 
a  deeper  enjoyment  of  what  is  truly  excellent.  To  trace  the  labour,  tibe 
attempts,  the  weaknesses,  the  failures  of  a  genuine  classic,  to  acquaint 
oneself  with  his  time  and  his  life  and  his  historical  relationships,  is  mere 
literary  dilettantism,  unless  it  has  that  clear  sense  and  deeper  enjoyment 
for  its  end  "  (The  Study  of  Poetry),  These  words  point  to  two  essen- 
tials—-thoroughness  and  sympathy ;  and  both  are  requisite  in  approach- 
ing a  NT  writing  also.  No  amount  of  work  on  the  details  and  outworks 
of  the  NT,  or  even  upon  the  secondary  and  temporary  elements  in  its 
substance,  will  lead  to  much  profit,  unless  it  is  recognised  that  these 
writers  had,  or  believed  they  had,  a  gospel.  You  cannot  get  the  proper 
focus  for  understanding  them  till  you  share  that  standpoint.  Otherwise 
the  movement  and  the  manner  of  the  books  are  misconceived.  Criticism  of 
language,  idea^  and  style  cannot  be  too  heartily  prosecuted ;  but  it  is 
at  best  subordinate,  and  one  of  the  most  refreshing  sigos  in  modem 
research  is  to  find  this  frankly  recognised  by  writers  like  Wrede,  Eriiger, 
and  Gunkel,  whose  thoroughness  is  above  suspicion.  It  is  with  this  aim 
and  this  caveat  that  the  following  criticism  in  the  Appendix  proceeds. 

I  Th  2^*-^*. — A  supposed  interpolation  (cp.  Schmiedel,  HC^  ad  ^.)?  The 
severe  unconciliatory  reference  to  the  Jews  is  considerea  to  be  un-Pauline, 
considering  his  own  career  of  persecution  and  his  patriotism,  and  to  indicate 
a  situation  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  decade  ( = Mt  23*^  Lk  1  l*»-*i  21**). 
But  historical  presuppositions  can  be  found  much  earlier  than  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  9^»  the  nmfiine  (Ac  11'^),  the  edict  of  Claudius  (Ac  18'),  a  riot 
under  Cumanus'  procuratorship,  or  generally  the  obduracy  of  the  Jews  (1  Th 
5^^,  where  6pyn  is  again  used),  and  their  interference  with  Paul  as  he  wrote, 
at  Corinth.  Tne  reference  to  Christ^s  murder  corresponds  accuratelv  to  the 
tone  of  the  primitive  church  in  Ac  2*'  3**  '•  b^  (1  Co  2'-*).  Nor,  m  view 
of  Ro  8*®,  Ja  5*,  is  it  necessary  to  take  the  aorist  (^^Bacev)  historically 
{€<hBaK€v  is  plainly  an  attempt  to  ease  the  difficulty  of  the  passage).    The 

nttUestcmenUithen  Schriften  {ZwTh,  1881,  p.  885  t).    Cp.  Brttckuer  (Chron.  pp. 
x-xii). 

I I  have  not  tboiurht  it  worth  while  to  notice  even  more  considerable  and  familiar 
interpolations  like  tnoee  noticed,  for  example,  in  the  margin  of  the  B.V.,  which  are 
detected  as  intruders  by  the  mere  aid  of  textual  criticism.  This  class  includes 
passages  such  as  Ro  16«,  Mk  7"  9**-  «•  «*  11«  16«,  Mt  6i»*  (12<7)  (16»»»)  17» 
ISii  (19^)  (21«)  28"  (apud  27«),  Lk  9»*  ll^^  <•  17»  281'  (233«*)  (24")  (24<») 
(24»i»»-w),  Ac  8W  16M  24««-«*  1M»  [1  Jn  6«-  7.  the  three  witnesses].  For  other 
reasons  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  works  like  Lisco's  dissection  of  1  Co  i.-iv. 
{Paidiu  Antipaulinus,  1895  ;  cp.  Schmiedel,  ThLz,  1895,  pp.  207-210),  and  Becker's 
similar  treatment  of  the  fomrth  gospel  {SK^  1889,  pp.  117-140) ;  these  are  like  Weisse's 
analytic  theories,  partly  too  sabjeotive,  partly  too  minute  to  be  summarised  here. 

40 
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occurrence  of  ^^  in  the  Test.  xii.  Patriarch.  (Levi  6)  affords  no  deciBive 
ground  either  against  or  for  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  here,  owmg 
to  the  uncertain  date  of  the  pieces  which  compose  that  writing.  Stilly 
the  contradiction  between  Ac  17'  (CtfKoia'avTn  di  ol  'lovdcuoi)  and  1  Th  2^^ 
{<rvfjLtfrv\€TS>p)  is  noticeable  :  it  is  soluble  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
trial  referred  to  in  the  latter  passage  occurred  subsequently  (=  3^),  or 
that  avuKfwX.  includes  Jews  as  well  as  Qentiles.  I  suspect,  on  the  whole, 
that  ^^°  is  an  interpolation  or  editorial  comment,  like  Ro  11*-  ^^,  written 
after  70  a.d.    (So  most  recently  Dr.  Drummond,  IR,  ii.  p.  6.) 

1  Th  5^'. — Quite  intelligible  as  it  stands,  but  suspected  by  Hitzig, 
Schmiedel,  and  J.  Weiss  (SK,  1892),  as  the  addition  of  a  reader  (in  the 
second  century))  when  the  apostolic  letters  came  to  be  widely  cir- 
culated and  specially  authoritative. 

2  Th  *•". — ^For  reasons  similar  to  those  urged  on  1  Th  2i*-'*,  this  vivid 
and  surprising  piece  of  polemic  isput  (previous  to  Apoc  13),  as  an  interpola- 
tion, into  66-70  A.D.  by  Schmidt,  Ver  ente  Thess,  n^st  einem  Excurs  uber  den 
Zwwten  aleichnami^en  Brief,  (1886),  p.  11  If.  But  this  sketch  of  defection 
and  lawlessness  might  be  paralleled  pv  the  facts  ^  underlyijog  1  Th  2^**^* 
along  with  the  OT  postulates  of  antichrist  and  his  black,  pitOess  empire. 
Spitta  takes  the  passage  as  a  fragment  (e.  40  ▲.D.)  incorporated  by  Paul  or 
his  amanuensis,  Timotheus  ( Urc,  i.  p.  135  f .).  In  Scmnieders  view,  the 
whole  of  the  epistle  falls  in  the  period  between  Nero's  death  (June  9,  68) 
and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (August  70),  so  that  this 
passage  and  the  Apocalypse  (13^*^®  17^*^^)  refer  to  the  same  situation. 
Spitta  {loc,  cit,),  however,  is  at  once  more  moderate  and  less  convincing ; 
he  regards  2^'^'  as  an  apocalypse  of  Jewish  origin  in  the  time  of  Caligula 
(vvv,  ver.  6  =  Ac  18'),  which  Timotheus  has  recast  into  a  Christian  apoca- 
lypM.  in  which  the  "  secret  of  iniquity  "  becomes  the  enmity  of  the  Jews 
(1  Th  2^*-^*)  to  the  gospeL  There  is  a  contradiction  on  paper  between 
the  view  expressed  here  and  that  afterwards  elaborated  in  Bb  11,  but  in 
either  passage  or  in  both  we  have  probably  the  expression  of  a  mood.  It 
would  be  psychologically  false  to  deny  the  compatibility  of  both  positions 
at  different  perioos  wiuiin  a  single  personali^.  Yet  the  <* tension"  of 
this  passage  in  2  Th  is  not  between  Paul  and  ms  "  Jewish  past"  (W^ss, 
NTThy  i.  pp.  306-308X  but  between  Paul  and  his  Jewish  contemporaries. 
By  the  time  that  Ro  11  came  to  be  written,  he  was  more  dispassionate  and 
patriotic.    [Hausrath  takes  2^'^'  as  probably  a  genuine  fragment] 

On  Bousset's  theory  (cp.  above,  p.  143),  the  eschatolo^  here  is  not 
genuinely  Christian,  but  aue  to  a  Jewish  tradition  of  antichrist^  repre- 
sented later  in  4  Esdras,  which  was  in  existence  esoterically  prior  to  the 
conflict  with  Rome.    The  inference  is  that  while,  of  course,  Paul  followed 

1  No  particular  decade  during  the  first  oentnry  is  needed  to  render  these  passages 
luminous.  At  any  time  the  position  of  the  Jews  in  the  Roman  Empire  would  have 
made  the  references  historically  intelligible  ;  indeed,  they  were  even  apt,  ever  since 
Tiberius  had  vented  his  anger  and  spite  upon  them  (Tacit  AfuuU.  ii.  42,  48,  71,  85 ; 
Joseph.  AfUiq»  zviiL  8,  4),  especially  in  19  a.d.  The  vnlgar  anti-Semitism  of  Apion 
must  have  found  in  many  K<unan  quarters  a  welcome  and  an  echo  during  the  subsequent 
decades.  But  in  Palestine  the  state  of  matters  previous  to  50  ▲.n.  amply  bore  out 
the  allusion  of  the  apostie.  Caligula's  policy  had  set  the  Zealots— those  unplaoable 
Nihilists  of  Judaism — aflame,  and  the  days  of  peace  in  Judaea  were  numbered.  '*  The 
last  decades,"  t.e.  preceding  50  a.d.,  '*  had  exhibited  the  nation  as  acaptive  who,  con- 
tinually visited  by  nis  jailer,  ratUes  at  his  fetters  with  the  strength  or  despair,  until 
he  wrenches  them  asunder"  (Graetz,  History  of  Jews  (Eng.  tr.),  ii.  p.  284 ;  cp.  also 
Mommsen,  Oesch.  Rom.  y.  p.  527).  In  fact,  since  Herod  Agrippa's  death  (44  jud.) 
the  flood-gates  of  dissension  and  rend  in  Judaea  had  been  open. 
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the  tradition  and  interpreted  the  restraining  power  as  Rome,  subsequent 
events  in  the  seventh  decade  completely  altered  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
attitude  to  the  Empire.  Now  it  was  the  foe,  not  the  bulwark.  It  became 
antichrist  itself,  especially  in  the  weird  form  of  the  Neronic  saga.  The 
Apocalypse  of  John  represents  this  normal  position ;  but  in  one  of  its 
sources,  as  in  2  Thess,  a  trace  of  the  older  view  has  been  presented.  If 
such  a  hypothesis  is  accepted,  it  obviously  removes  one  or  two  of  the 
historical  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  2  Thess,  which  have  hitherto 
proved  rather  seriotis. 

GalatiaDB. — The  epistle  is  commonly  regarded,  except  by  the  extreme 
school,  as  a  thorough  unity  in  its  extant  form,  the  difficult  transitions 
and  abrupt  parentheses  being  explicable  upon  a  fair  view  of  the  author's 
acitation  ana  vivid  energy  at  the  time  of  writing.  But  (cp.  Clemen's 
Linheitlichheity  pp.  112,  124  f.)  some  regard  as  interpolations  or  glosses 
2ia  gii  for  the  following  inconclusive  reasons : — 

Gal  2^^  interrupts  the  direct  connection  of  vers.  17  and  19  in  the  apostle's 
argument :  it  is  the  gloss  of  an  unskilled  copyist  (so  Weisse).  The  yap  is 
certainly  strange,  but  the  verse  is  perfectly  natural,  if  not  necessary.  It 
refutes  the  wrong  conclusion  by  rejecting  the  presuppositions  upon  which 
it  rests  (cp.  Sienert  or  Idghtfoot,  ad  loc.,  but  especially  Qercke,  GO  Ay 
1894,  pp.  696-699). 

Ghu  6^^. — Zypcc^oL,  it  has  been  thought,  cannot  refer  to  the  whole  ^ 
letter,  for  in  that  case  it  would  have  stood  at  the  dose.  Besides,  Paul  did 
not  write  his  own  letters.  Nor  can  the  phrase  refer  (as  the  epistolary 
aorist)  to  ver.  11  f.,  for  in  the  usage  of  the  NT  this  refers  to  the  preceding 
matter  rPhilemon  ^*).  On  these  extremely  untenable  grounds  one  has 
surmisea  a  gloss.  But  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning 
the  ordinaiy  view  that  vers.  11-18  contain  an  emphatically  personal 
postscript  crowded  with  deliberate  touches  of  the  writer's  inmviduality, 
and  the  motive  for  adding  ver.  11  as  a  gloss  would  be  very  difficult  to 
conjecture  fcp.  Deissmann,  op.  dt,  pp.  262-264). 

1  Co  9**»^.— Suspected  by  Schmiedel  (J3"(/,  n.  i.  pp.  145,  146),  as  a 
misplaced  passage,  owing  to  its  loose  connection  with  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  para^phs  ;  the  idea  of  the  passage  is  excellent  (=  Phil  3^'*^^), 
but  the  conception  of  "  herald"  and  "  runner  "  (ver.  27) are  contradictory. 
Ver.  26  depenas  on  ver.  24  rather  than  on  26,  and  the  whole  conception  is 
confused.  This,  however,  is  to  press  the  details  a  little  too  hardly  :  the 
passage  mi^ht  stand  quite  well  as  it  is,  interpreted  freely  and  generously 
(vide  Heinrici  or  Q.  G.  Findlay,  ad  loc,  and  Clemen,  op.  cU.  pp.  40-42), 
though  it  certainly  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  marginal  note. 

1  Co  14««b-3«._Yer8.  34,  36  are  inserted  in  some  MSS  (DEFG,  Am- 
brosiaster,  Sedulius)  after  ver.  40,  and  ver.  33^  upon  the  whole  goes  better 
with  the  following  than  with  the  preceding  woras.  The  passage  is  there- 
fore taken  as  a  marginal  gloss  by  the  Dutch  school,  Hilcenfeld,  Holsten 
(Evglm,  PatUuSy  i.  p.  496  f .),  etc  ;  even  Schmiedel  (HCy  adJoc,)  leoBiTdB  vers. 
33t>-36  as  an  unauthentic  interpolation  due  to  the  same  churcn  interests 
which  appear  in  1  Tim  2^^*^ ;  and  Dr.  Drummond  brackets  vers.  34, 36  as  a 
prohibition  borrowed  from  the  synagogue  (IE,  ii  p.  1 18).  The  chief  reasons 
for  this  hypothesis  are  the  abruptness  with  which  the  reference  to  women  is 

1  Like  Cramer.  Zahn  {£inl,  i.  pp.  120-122)  maintains  this  indefensible  position. 
It  b  justified  neither  by  grammar  nor  by  the  internal  probabiUtieti  of  the  epistle. 
The  qnotation  from  Ambrose  (ed.  Ben.  n.  758,  to  the  Emperor  Oratian)  is  inter- 
esting but  not  apposite :  **  ServpsitU  iua  totam  epittolam  manti,  ui  ipH  ofices  fidem 
iuam  jneUUemque  loguereiUv/r,  ^ 
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introduced  at  tliis  point,  and  the  alleged  inconsistency  between  Paul's 
attitude  here  and  that  in  II*-**.  The  latter  argument,  however,  is  not 
dedsive.  Paul's  enforcement  of  silence  upon  women  in  the  churches  may 
be  due  either  to  a  chan^  of  view  or  to  a  slightly  different  standpoint 
(so  variously  (Jodet,  Weizsficker,  McGiffeit,  ana  G.  G.  Findlay).  Clemen 
(op.  dt,  pp.  49-51)  rather  unnecessarily  takes  the  passage  as  a  mis- 
placed remark  of  the  apostle,  unintelligible  in  its  present  place  after  11*  ^, 
and  part  of  another  previous  epistle  to  the  same  church  (Chron.  pp.  220, 
221).  Otherwise  the  passage  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  remark  thrown  in  by 
Pam  in  more  or  less  connection  with  what  immediately  precedes, 
possibly  written  on  the  margin  (Heinrici). 

1  Co  15**. — An  unauthentic  interpolation  (Straatman,  Volter,  Schmiedel, 
Clemen,  and  Dr.  Drummond,  Iff,  ii.  p.  129),  which  was  originally  inserted 
in  the  margin  as  a  dogmatic  anti-legal  gloefi,  quite  in  the  Pauline  manner, 
upon  Kivrpov  and  Bdvarosy  but  is  inappropriate  here.  Sin  and  law  have  no 
special  bearing  upon  the  mental  situation  of  the  Corinthians,  it  is  held  ; 
their  problem  at  the  moment  was  death  in  its  apparent  antagonism  to  the 
resurrection.  It  is  only  later,  in  2  Co  3",  that  this  function  of  the  law  is 
brought  forward,  to  be  further  developed  in  Romans  (e,g,  3*^  4**  V').  The 
ordinary  interpretation  of  the  passage  presents  to  most  no  serious  diffi- 
culties ("  sensu  evangelico  explicat  dictum  Oseae,"  Grotiiis),  though  J. 
Weiss  (ThSt,  170  n.  =  "  Beitrage  zur  paulinischen  Rhetorik,"  p.  8  n.)  deletes 
it  on  rnetorical  grounds.    It  may  easilv  be  a  marginal  sloes. 

Earlier  in  the  chapter,  Blass  (NT  Qramm,  §  78)  needlessly  suspects  the 
clause  flirt p  . . .  iytipovrai  (ver.  15),  though  it  certainly  is  absent  from  some 
MSS  (DE,  etc).  I  see  no  reason  for  supposing  also  that  16''  is  a  Jewish 
Christian  ^loss  (Rovers,  NiewuhTest.  Letterkundey  p.  37,  Baljon  and  Holsten). 

2  Co  6^*-7*. — An  interpolated  fragment  from  some  lost  epistle.  So, 
after  Ewald  and  Hilgenfeld,  Renan,  A.  H.  Franke  (SK,  1884,  pp.  544- 
553),  S.  Davidson  (i.  p.  63),  Sabatier  (p.  177),  Hausrath  (iv.  p.  55  f.), 
Pfleiderer  (Urc,  pp.  115,  116  n.),  Clemen  (Einheit  pp.  58,  59),  McGiffert 
(-4-4,  p.  323),  and  others.^  Possibly  it  stood  originfiuly  after  1  Co  10**  or 
1  Co  6,  if  not  in  the  letter  of  similar  tone  and  purpose  '  ref eiTed  to  in 
1  Co  5»"  (Hilgenfeld,  Evnl  287  n. ;  Franke,  Sabatier,  and  Whitelaw, 
Class.  Rev,  1890,  pp.  12,  248,  317).  At  any  rate  this  interjected  piece  on 
sensuality  reads  awkwardly  in  its  present  situation  (Heinrici),  and  apart 
from  a  timid  desire  to  adhere  to  the  textual  stattLS  guo  there  is  no  reason 
for  disputing  so  obvious  an  instance  of  interpolation.  Certainlv  no  MS 
evidence  exists  for  the  hvpothesis,  and  more  or  less  plausible  oojections 
can  be  stated  (e,g,  by  Gcxlet,  Denney,  Jiilicher,  and  Zahn :  Eim.  i.  pp. 

^  A.  RobertAon  {DB.  i.  p.  496) :  "  On  the  whole,  if  we  may  assume  an  interpolation 
at  all  without  teztoal  eyidence,  this  is  perhaps.  cUgnus  vindice  7ta2u<.^  The 
'*  perhaps  **  is  really  out  of  place  ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  case  where  internal 
evidence  famishes  so  conclnslye  and  satisf^g  a  proof.  To  make  evidence  from 
external  authority  a  sine  quA  non  in  the  discussion  of  NT  interpolations,  displays 
more  caution  than  appreciation  of  the  real  state  in  which  the  NT  Mxt  has  oeen  pre- 
served. There  is  a  considerable  gap  between  the  autographs  and  the  earliest  extant 
MSS,  during  which  the  state  of  the  text  can  only  be  seen  through  the  incomplete 
evidence  of  versions  and  quotations. 

s  typm^m  ifMf  if  rff  irirr^xf  f*ii  nfvufdJyrv^tu  tripttt.  This  Is  by  fsx  the  most  likely 
explanation,  if  the  piece  is  Pauline.  It  is  very  artificial  to  supnose  that  Paul  added 
it  nimself  when  he  read  over  his  epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  Paui'^  epistles,  especially 
those  to  Corinth,  have  evidently  been  edited  in  a  much  fireer  fashion  than  a  super* 
fidal  glance  at  their  extant  appearance  would  suggest.  The  further  reconstruction 
of  this,  the  earUest  epistle  to  Ck>rinth,  fit)m  passageslike  1  Ck>  3i»«  9i-10»,  2  Co  11*  '• 
12M  \  is  not,  however,  convincing.    [Cp.  Schouten :  Thwk  iStudUn^  1900,  436-439.] 
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248,  249).  But  all  explanations  of  the  connection  between  6^^  and  6^^ 
are  forced.^  On  the  other  hand,  6^'  runs  well  into  7',  and  the  passage 
between  must  represent  either  a  very  sharp  and  almost  unnatural  digres- 
sion, or  a  section  interpolated  from  some  other  epistle  (vide  SchmiedeVs 
excursus,  ad  loc).  Heinrici  considers  the  passage  to  be  a  genuinely 
Pauline  fragment,  and  apart  from  the  strange  untechnical  use  of  a-dp^ 
and  irvtvfjM,  the  style,  even  with  its  Sir,  Xey.,  does  not  necessitate  the 
hypothesis  (Holsten)  of  a  non-Pauline  origin.  The  Dutch  school  {e,g, 
liovers,  Nieuw-Test,  LdUrkunde^  pp.  37,  38),  however,  attribute  the  frag- 
ment to  a  Jewish-Christian  source,  owing  to  the  note  of  narrow  repulsion 
to  "imclean  things"  (6^^,  while  Krenkel  finds  linguistic  parallels  in 
Clem.  Rom.  Dr.  Drummond,  who  rather  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  isolated 
character  of  the  section,  explains  the  reflections  in  it  by  sug^ting  that 
extraneous  influences  were  at  work  upon  the  Corinthian  Christians  from 
current  pagan  criticism  {IHy  ii.  pp.  15d-162). 

2  Co  ll'*-12^. — ^Apart  from  the  question  of  the  historicity  of  the 
Damascus  paragraph  *  (cp.  Klopper,  pp.  490-496),  vers.  32,  33  have  been 
regarded  as  a  misplaced  and  rather  irrelevant  fifloss  upon  the  doBtvtia 
mentioned  in  ver.  30 :  the  passage  connects  baoly  with  the  context,  it 
is  argued,  and  interrupts  the  sequence  (so  Holsten ;  Hilgenfeld,  ZwTh, 
1888,  p.  200 ;  Schmiedei,  ad  loe.  pp.  290-292 ;  and  others).*  Probably  this 
excision  demands  12^,  or  at  least  the  words  Kovxdo-Bai,  dci*  ov  avfi(f>4pov 
fi4vj  as  an  interpolation,  in  order  to  make  a  good  connection  between  11'^ 
and  12'  or  12'«  (reading  cXcvo-.  yap). 

The  remedy  is  not  too  heroic.  But  the  whole  passage,  in  its  extant 
form,  may  be  held  to  admit  of  pretty  dear  explanation :  the  difficulties 
in  textual  criticism  and  exegesis  are  not  quite  insoluble  even  in  the 
present  sequence  of  verses  (cp.  especially  Dr.  Drummond,  IH*,  ii.  p.  179, 
and  Heinrici's  notes),  although  it  is  true  that  if  vers.  32, 33  were  put  between 
30  and  31  the  jolting  transition  would  be  partially  eased.  As  it  is,  their 
comparative  lack  of  relationship  with  tne  context  quite  acquits  the 
interpolation  hypothesis  of  the  charge  of  wilful  violence.  Whether 
it  justifies  the  removal  of  the  verses  from  their  present  position  is 
another  question ;  and  certainly  the  passage  is  not  an  mterpolation  based 
upon  the  anecdote  in  Ac  9^*^'.  Evidently  this  initial  experience  of 
persecution  at  Damascus  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Paul ;  the  import- 
ance he  attached  to  it  may  indicate  its  right  to  stand  here  as  an  illustra- 

1  WeizsScker  detects  an  apologetic  aim  (AAfLjou  868)  of  Paul  in  the  passage.  Who 
so  careful  of  his  reader's  moral  purity  as  he  ?  Who  so  antagonistic  to  heathenism  t 
As  an  apostle  to  the  heathen  he  thus  shows  how  futile  are  the  Jewish  charges 
brought  against  him  of  laxity  in  moral  teaching.  But  this  seems  rather  too  subtle. 
Of  the  other  so-called  <' psychological"  defences^  Godot's  {IJiT.  i.  pp.  821-823)  is 
quite  the  most  ingenious ;  and  Kamsay's  exploitation  of  i>auses  also  is  not  irrelevant 
iBsm.*  March,  IS&l.  226  f.i 

«  Cp.  Overheck-Zeller,  L  p.  296 1 ;  P.  Bwald,  RTK,  1.  pp.  795-797 ;  and  a  special 
stndy  ftom  a  different  standpoint  by  Wandel,  ZKWL,  1887|  p.  488 1  The  most 
recent  light  on  the  subject  is  a  suggestion  of  SchUrer's  {8K,  1899,  i.),  based  upon 
details  gathered  from  the  inscriptions,  that  \Mtpxm  is  applied  here^  not,  as  nas 
been  hitherto  thought  necessary  and  unexampled,  to  the  Kind's  administrator^  the 
governor  of  the  city  (tv»^xH,  or  rr^rnyor),  but  to  the  sheikh  of  that  tribal  territory 
in  the  Nabataean  kingdom  which  included  Damascus.  In  that  case  the  term  would 
be  correctly  applied  to  Aretas  as  a  subordinate  and  lieutenant  of  the  king. 

»  The  passage,  along  with  the  corresponding  note  in  Ac  92*-  >*,  is  repeatedly  dis- 
eussed  in  reference  to  tne  chronology  of  Paul's  life ;  but  the  obscurity  of  the  relations 
between  Aretas  and  the  Romans  at  that  period  renders  it  unwise  to  draw  any  rigid 
inferences  from  data  so  ambiguous.  Wendt  (-Meyer,  AcUy  p.  35)  regards  it  as  a 
marginal  addition  of  Paul,  which  properly  belonged  to  the  parenthesis  ver.  24  f. 
So  also  Rovers,  Niemo-Test  Letterkuude^  p.  38,  who  adds  12i»'>-  ". 
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tion  of  his  hardships,  although  it  does  not  prove  its  claim  to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  original  argument.  It  looks  more  like  an  after- 
thought 

The  details  of  several  analytic  hypotheses,  which  distinguish  between 

gnuine  and  unauthentic  pieces  in  the  Roman  epistle,  can  be  seen  in 
oltzmann's  summary,  Einl,  pp.  242-246,  and  Mangold,  Der  RihMrhrUJ 
u,  $.  peachichtL  Vorrauasetz  .pp.  1-164.  Bo  11^-  ^^, — Interpolated  in  the 
margin  by  some  reader  as  an  historical  reflection  after  the  downfall  of 
Jeri^em  (Lipsius,^  HC^  n.  2.  p.  173,  as  previously  others,  including 
Holsten,  ZwTh,  1872,  p.  455).  On  this  view  the  quotation  (LXX.,  Ps  69 
(68)^^^)  is  to  be  taken  as  implying  exclusion  from  the  Messianic  kingdom 
— in  which  case  it  certainly  does  not  harmonise  with  the  succeeding 
passage.  Against  this  it  is  urged  that  ver.  11,  with  its  different  metaphor, 
would  not  come  well  immediately  after  ver.  8.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
ver.  9  is  as  violent  a  contradiction  to  ver.  8,  and  hih.  iravrhs  \b  not  in 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  vers.  11, 12. 

1515b.  20b.  88.  S4.  (^^  n€  .  .  ,  Xpurrov,  ovy  oirov  .  .  .  aXXa).-— An  inter- 
polation, suspected  on  account  of  the  references  to  Paul's  preaching 
(a)  in  Jerusalem — ^this,  it  is  held,  is  a  conciliatory  concession  due  (as  in 
Ac  9'^')  to  the  later  spirit  of  the  church  and  unsupfjorted  by  the  facts 
(Qal  l^*^*)  of  the  apostle's  life :  (b)  in  Ill^ria— considered  equally  un- 
Idstorical :  (c)  in  its  general  scope  (which  is  ezaflgerated,  venXnpaKipoi 
rd  €vayy«Xu>v)  and  in  its  special  connection  with  Eome,  which — ^it  is 
argued — ^was  an  dXXi^rptoy  BtfUktov,  A  case  can  be  fairly  made  out,  m^ 
by  E.  H.  Gifford  (Speak.  Ciymm,,  ad  loc,)y  Sanda^  and  Headlam  {luCfj 
aa  loc,\  Clemen  (JSivU,  pp.  91,  92),  Spitta  (Urc,  i.  p.  17 f.),  and  Denney 
(ExGT,  ii.  pp.  579, 580),  in  favour  of  the  authenticity ;  but  the  excision  h^ 
lound  some  support  (mde  especially  Lipsius,  op.  cit.  pp.  195-197  ;  Holtz- 
mann,  EvnL  pp.  244, 245 ;  and  Baur,  PaiUC^ng.  tr.),  i.  pp.  371-379,  besides 
t^e  Dutch  critics  quoted  by  Clemen).  The  points  (a)  and  (6)  are  not  in 
themselves  decisive  against  the  Pamine  authorship.  Jerusalem  might 
be  referred  to  in  a  colloquial  and  geographical  sense,  although  11'^  ought 
not  to  be  seriously  adduced  as  a  pamlel ;  lUyria  may  be  roughly  men- 
tioned as  a  limit  rather  than  as  a  imssion-field.  But  (c)  is  more  crucial. 
The  expression  (ircn-X.  c^oyy.)  may  be  naturally  rhetorical ;  it  is  not  safe 
to  draw  rigid  conclusions  from  words  thrown  out  freely  in  this  epistle. 
The  expression  about  <*  building  on  another  man's  founaation,"  however, 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  denying  that  Christianity  had  been  officially  or 
systematically  preached  at  Rome.  When  Paul  wrote,  it  was  to  a  large 
and  important  church.  A  foundation  had  been  laid  by  some  one  or  some 
persons.  Consequently,  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems  to  reconcile  15*®^ 
withpassages  like  1*-  ^'  12*  15". 

The  almost  chaotic  state  of  the  text  and  the  divergent  characteristics 
of  chpp.  15, 16  o£fer  a  problem  which  is  commonlv  approached  along  the 
hypotnesis  of  compilation  and  interpolation.  For  discussions  see  the 
commentaries  (especially  ICO,  pp.  xxvi,  xxvii,  Ixxxv-xcviii,  for  the  con- 
servative position) :  and  compare  Holtzmann,  Einl  pp.  242-246;  Jiilicher, 
EM.  pp.  83-87 ;  Zahn,  Einl  i.  pp.  267-298  ;  Godet,  iNTy  L  pp.  395-407  ; 

1  He  also  is  inclined  to  follow  one  or  two  previons  critics  in  deleting  5~  as  an  old 
gloss,  which  interrupts  the  connection.  Vers.  23,  24  (along  with  28,  if  if*Sf  ik  tr* 
2r«y/«f )  are  r^'ected  in  ch.  15  by  Lipsius  as  interwoven  with  vers.  19^  20'*.  The  Spanish 
journey  of  Paul  rests  upon  evidence  drawn  from  the  Murat.  Canon  (which  is 
probably  a  quotation  from  this  passage)  and  a  dubious  interpretation  of  Clem. 
Horn  5,  where  r«  ripftm  m  ivn»tf  is  as  likely  to  mean  Rome  as  anywhere  else. 
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Grafe's  monompb,  Ueher  Veranlcusunq  u,  Zweck,  d,  R  (1881^ ;  and  tlie 
papers  by  Lightfoot  and  Hort,  reprintea  in  tbe  former's  BibhdU  Essays^ 
pp.  287-^74.  It  is  impossible  here  to  state  theories  such  as  that  of 
Volter  (Die  Komposition  a.  paulin,  Hauptbriefej  i.  1890),  who  detects  a  brief 
original  epistle  (V^-  '•  «•  «*i'  5-6, 12-13, 16"  «  16»^")  amid  a  mass  of 
interpolations  from  later  hands.  Upon  similar  lines,  but  less  extrava- 
gantly, Spitta  (Urc  L  pp.  16-30)  with  characteristic  ingenuity  detects  two 
letters  to  Rome  in  the  extant  epistle,  {a)  li-«-  «>  li«-ll««  IS®-**;  (6)  1^" 
12^-16^  16i*o-  "•" t*').  The  latter  was  written  after  Paul's  release  from 
his  Roman  captivitj,  so  that  on  this  hypothesis  the  personal  references  ^ 
of  chap.  16  are  quite  intelligible ;  the  former  is  to  oe  dated  during  his 
third  missionary  tour.  Most  of  the  partition  theories,  however,  require  to 
be  supplemented  by  some  common  sense.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
precise  relation  subsisting  between  the  writer  and  his  readers,  or  the  aim 
which  he  had  in  view  in  penning  some  of  these  pajges,  it  is  obvious  that 
when  a  public  man  like  Paul  wrote  to  a  Ohnstian  community,  his 
deliverance  could  not  fail  to  be  somewhat  more  exhaustive  than  an 
ordinary  letter.  Possibly,  too,  in  this  case,  the  plan  of  the  epistle  grew 
on  him  as  he  wrote.  It  is  interesting,  e.f,y  to  compare  Burke's  meth^  in 
composing  his  Be/Uctions  on  the  RevoltUton  in  France.  He  began  it  as  a 
private  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  but  found  that  his  opinions  and 
ideas  grew  in  extent  as  he  went  on.  The  matter  so  ^pnea  upon  him, 
that  its  importance  and  bulk  demanded  wider  consideration  than  could  be 
ffiven  in  a  mere  letter.  Yet,  having  began  with  the  epistolaiy  form,  he 
found  it  hard  to  change  the  form  of  semi-private  address,  and  this  dutdity 
was  not  without  its  efifect  upon  the  arrangement  and  handling  of  the  various 
topics.  "  I  wish,**  he  says  at  one  point,  "  to  communicate  more  largely 
what  was  at  first  intended  only  lor  your  private  satis&ction.  I  shall 
still  keep  your  affairs  in  my  ejre,  and  continue  to  address  mvself  to  you. 
Indulging  myself  in  the  freedom  of  epistolary  intercourse,  I  be^  leave  to 
throw  out  my  thoughts,  and  express  my  feelings,  just  as  they  anse  in  my 
mind,  with  very  little  attention  to  formal  methcd."  I  suspect  that  some 
such  method  was  employed  in  the  composition  of  Romans.  But  in  any 
case  there  are  several  similar  circumstances  in  practical  life  which  may 
easily  have  affected  the  aim  and  product  of  the  apostle  as  he  wrote  there 
and  then ;  these  do  not  occur  to  us,  so  long  as  we  apply  purely  literary 
canons  to  the  epistle,  or  take  it  as  a  mere  document  of  theology. 

IQSs-ar, — In  its  present  setting  a  dirplicate  benediction— or  finale — 
added  to  the  original  letter,  either  Pauline  (Renan,  Weiss,  Godet, 
Jiilicher,  Sanday)  or  else  an  unauthentic  addition  (Schtirer,  Hilgenfeld, 
Lipsius,  von  Soden  (HC,  m.  2.  p.  203^  W.  Bruckner  {Chron,  pp.  184, 185), 

1  This  i»  at  any  rate  better  than  Zahn's  view,  which  r^^ards  the  original  place  of 
the  doxology  16^*^  as  having  been  at  the  close  of  chap.  1^  and  takes  chap.  16  as  an 
inteml  portion  of  the  Roman  epistle.  The  Jewish>Cnristian  names  in  tms  section 
are  introdnced,  he  thinks  {£inL  i.  pp.  274-276),  in  order  to  oertifV  to  the  Romans 
Panl's  affection  for  his  own  people,  despite  his  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles.  "The 
Romans  are  to  know  that  Paul  is  anythmg  bnt  a  recreant  Jew  without  any  affection 
for  his  unhappy  nation."  As  if  he  had  not  amply  proved  that  already  (9^-0  lO^-^ 
ll^-*  14),  without  resorting  to  so  round-about  and  enigmatic  a  method  of  apologetic  I 
Oltramare's  defence  of  the  integrity  of  the  whole  epistle,  including  16>^^,  is  better, 
but  equally  unconvincing  {Oomm,  8ur  VMtre  aux  KomainSf  i.  pp.  15-88) ;  a  verdict 
which  must  be  remtfiulyapplied  to  Denney's  section  in  ExWT^  ii.  pp.  580-582, 
although  afterwards  (p.  728)  ne  admits  that  16i-^  may  have  originally  been  an 
independent  epistle,  and  that  16^^  "reminds  one  uncomfortably  of  the  pastoral 
epistles. "  See  Wabnitz :  "  Quelques  obserrations  sur  le  ch.  xvi.  Rom."  (Rev,  d,  Th. 
et  d,  quest  Rd.  1900,  461-469). 
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Weizsacker  (A  A  L  p.  382),  and  others).  In  the  latter  case,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  languaffe  and  expression  (e,g.  the  description  of  God)  point  to  the 
author  of  '^Ephesians  '*  (Holtzmann),  the  era  of  conflict  witn  Gnosticism 
(Lucht),  or,  as  Volkmar,  Mangold  (-Bleek,  p.  647),  and  Pfleiderer  prefer, 
the  anti-Marcionite  epoch.  In  the  former  case  it  is  either  the  original 
conclusion  of  the  epistle,  or  else  incorporated  from  some  unknown 
source : — at  any  rate  a  genuinely  Pauline  fra^ent  (cp.  Clemen,  pp. 
98,  99).  The  affinities  of  the  passage  with  Judas  24  f.  either  (L)  prove 
the  dependence  of  the  latter  writing  on  Romans,  or  (ii.)  suggest  that  the 
passage  is  to  be  traced  to  the  period  and  possibly  the  author  of  that 
epistle,  or  (iiL)  indicate  that  boui  doxoloffies  followed  a  traditional  form 
derived  from  Jewish  sources  (cp.  Mangold,  Der  Rihnerbriefy  pp.  44-81 ; 
Holtzmann,  Ephu.  CoL  Brirf,  pp.  307--310). 

The  presence  of  16*'-*'^  after  14'*  (in  one  or  two  MSS  and  versions, 
cp.  evidence  lucidly  put  by  Zahn,  p.  269  f.)  has  be^i  explained  in 
several  ways.  Renan^  (8.  Paul,  pp.  Ixiii-lxxv,  chap,  xviii  e,g.y  regards 
Bomans  as  a  circular  letter  whicn  originally  existed  in  lour  different 
forms,  one  of  which  (addressed  to  an  imkaown  diurch)  contained  1-14'^ 
10S4.8T,  The  other  editions  were  intended  by  the  apostle  for  Thessa- 
lonika  (1-14, 16«i-«*),  Ephesus  (1-14,  W-^\  and  Rome  Q-ll,  16).  So 
Sabatier  (p.  207)  and  Denney  (JSxQT,  ii.  p.  578).  This  would  be 
corroborated  by  the  omission  (m  G ;  cp.  Zahn,  pp.  278,  279,  and  Nestle, 
Eif^.  p.  245,  ETr.  302)  of  4v  'Pa>/ii7  in  1'-  ^^  unless  that  omission  is  due  to 
transcriptional  error,  or  to  deliberate  purpose  (upon  Marcion's  part  ?),  or  to 
the  hand  of  the  later  church,  which  not  unnatundly  wished  to  broaden 
out  the  epistle  for  a  wider  circle  of  Christendom.  Less  drastically, 
lightfoot  advocates  a  double  recension  of  the  epistle,  the  original  draft 
having  been  addressed  actually  to  the  Roman  church  (i.e.  1-16'*),  while 
the  later  was,  like  Ephesians,  circular.  In  this  second  recension,  besides 
the  excision  of  cV  *P&fin  (V-  ^^)  as  in  G,  vers.  15, 16  were  omitted  as  of  too 
local  an  interest  for  the  wider  audience,  and  a  doxology  (=16'^*'^)  was 
added  to  the  close  (i.e,  at  14'*).  Subsequently  this  doxology  was  trans- 
ferred to  its  present  place  in  the  original  and  earlier  recension,  which  is 
represented  bv  the  canonical  epistle.  The  textual  phenomena  are  still 
more  cautiously  handled  by  Hort  (cp.  Bomans  and  Ej^usnans,  pp.  51-58  ; 
also  WHf  ii.  pp.  Ill  f.)  who  regards  the  doxology  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
epistle.  Its  insertion  at  the  dose  of  ver.  14  is  aue  to  the  fact  tnat  it  fur- 
nished an  appropriate  finale  to  the  epistle  when  chpp.  15,  16  were  passed 
over  as  less  suitable  for  public  reading'  in  the  church.  A  somewhat 
similar  theory  is  elaborated  by  Suiday  and  Headlam  in  their  edition 
(/GO,  p.  xciiff.);  they  unoonvincingly  exploit  the  influence  of  Miurcion 
to  account  for  the  present  irregularities  of  the  text.  Partially  anticipating 
Spitta,  E.  H.  Gifford  (Speaker^s  Comm,y  Introd.  '*  Romans,"  pp.  27-30),  again, 
regards  16*'^  as  part  of  a  second  letter  addressed  by  Paul  to  the  capital 
after  his  release  from  the  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  This  ingenious 
theory  certainly  meets  the  difficulty  which  rises  on  the  canonical  view,  that 
Paul  could  scarcely  have  so  many  personal  friends  in  a  church  to  which 
he  was  as  yet  unknown.  Cp.  on  tne  whole  subject  of  the  conclusion  to 
Romans  the  conservative  papers  by  Riggenbach,  Neue  Jah/rb,f.  deut.  TheoL 

1  "Les  Miteurs  ne  copi^rent  qn'une  fois  les  parties  commnues ;  cependant, 
comme  ils  se  seraient  fait  scrupule  de  rien  perdre  de  ce  qui  6tait  sorti  de  la  plume  de 
rapdtrei  Us  recuiUirent  k  la  fin  de  la  copie  princeps  lee  parties  qui  variaient  dans  les 
diff^nts  exemplaires,  on  qni  se  trouvaient  en  plus  dans  Tun  d'eux." 

8  Similarly  Godet,  op,  at.  p.  400  f. 
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1892,  pp.  496-525,  and — for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  doxology — ibid.  pp. 
526-605 ;  1^4, 350  f .  Otherwise  Bacon,  Jowm.  Bibl,  Lit,  1899,  pp.  184-189. 

The  hypothesis  which  seems  to  meet  most  fairly  the  textual  phenomena, 
the  inner  evidence,  and  the  general  probabilities  of  the  chapter,  is  to 
regard  vers.  1-20  as  containing  the  letter  to  Ephesns,  21-23  as  the  original 
conclusion  to  the  Roman  letter  or  as  a  parc^D[raph  belonging  to  it,  and 
25-27  C4t  seems  artificial  rather  than  inerpirea,''  Denney),  as  a  much 
later  doxology  added — after  the  Boman  epistle  and  the  Ephesian  note 
had  been  put  together — by  some  scribe  or  editor,  who  not  unnaturaUy 
considered  the  epistle  had  an  unfinished  look  when  it  ended  with  16'^ 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  rounded  oif  bv  a  doxolo^  couched  in  the  Pauline 
phraseology.  As  Romans  often  closed  the  Pauline  letters  in  the  canon,  the 
doxology  may  have  been  put  as  a  finale  to  the  whole  collection  as 
welL  At  the  same  time,  no  satisfactory  theory  has  yet  been  offered  to 
account  for  the  disordered  text  and  interml  variations  of  Romans.  That 
adopted  in  the  present  edition  involves  what  may  be  called  the  reasonable 
minimum  of  conjecture  and  editorial  change.  But  it  is  possible  that  still 
more  radical  treatment  will  have  to  be  applied,  particularly  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Renan,  before  a  coherent  set  of  results  can  oe  attained. 
At  any  rate,  the  starting-point  of  all  sound  criticism  of  the  canonical 
"  Romans  "  is  that,  whoUy  genuine  or  not,  it  lies  before  the  modem  reader 
in  a  different  condition  from  that  in  which  it  left  the  apostle  at  Eenchreae. 

CW  V^^, — FoUowinff,  in  part,  criticisms  by  Weisse,  H.  J.  Holtz- 
mann,  and  von  Soden  p^pTh,  1885,  pp.  333  f.,  497  f.),  Clemen  (op.  eit. 
pp.  127-129)  unconvincingly  regards  tnis  passage  as  the  work  of  a  later 
redactor,  modelled  upon  the  preying  argument  in  vers.  14-17.  The  close 
connection  between  Ephesians  and  Colossians  in  argument  and  structure 
has  also  led  to  conjectures,  at  one  point  after  another,  that  the  text  of  either 
has  been  conformed  to  the  other  (cp.  above,  p.  217) ;  and  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  at  one  or  two  other  passages  interpolation  has  been  suspected 
(e,g,  2^*»-  **•  **).  But  the  extant  text,  especially  of  chap.  2,  is  not  in  a 
good  state,  and  corruption  from  this  source  may  exist  in  these  verses. 
"This  epistle,  and  more  especially  its  second  chapter,  appears  to  have 
been  ill-preserved  in  ancient  times  "  (  WHy  ii.  p.  127).  In  2**,  for  example, 
I  should  conjecture  that  the  words  t  fp  iirtvavriov  tj/up  are  simply  a 
gloss  upon  fco^  ^M^i'*  They  read  like  the  marginal  explanation  of  a 
copyist,  which  has  become  incorporated  in  the  original  text,  and  probably 
they  are  not  the  only  phrase  which  would  come  under  a  similar  estimate. 
Such  alterations  by  cop3ri8ts  were  easily  introduced,  as  we  know  from  very 
early  times.  Unless  it  refers  to  peeudfonymous  authorship  (in  which  case 
it  forms  a  parallel  to  2  Th  2^),  there  is  a  reference  to  this  habit  of  scribes 
as  far  back  as  the  difficult  passage  Jer  S^\  oy  nJ^  "^P^  nin  pK 

D^Db  *1P5^  {fh  fJLarrfv  €y€vr)Brj  a-xotvos  -^fud^y  ypafifutrtvo'iVf  LXX).    On  the 

latter  phrase  Prof.  Q.  A.  Smith  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  follow- 
ing note : — "  The  charge  is  made  against  those  who  boast  that  the  law  of 
Y^veh  is  with  them  ;  therefore  probably  against  the  custodians  of  the 
written  law,  i.e.  Deuteronomy.  The  charge  implies  that  they  have  written 
some  things  that  are  not  the  Torah  of  Yahveh,  but  lies.  These  thincs 
f  cannot  be  the  original  Deuteronomy  promulgated  by  Josiah,  for  Jeremism 
quotes  from  this  as  the  word  of  €k>d,  though  he  afterwards  supersedes  it 
by  the  new  covenant.  The  Question  remains,  are  they  (1)  anj  of  the  later 
additions  to  Deuteronomy  wnich  are  now  found  incorporated,  or  (2)  parts 
of  the  Levitical  legislation  concerning  ceremonies  and  rites  which  may 
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already  have  been  in  existence,  and  wbicli  Jeremiah  appears  to  condemn 
as  not  from  Tahveh  (7^*),  or  (3)  other  written  fra^ents  inculcating 
heathenish  practices  ?  I  do  not  think  one  can  possibly  decide  among 
these  alternatives.  All  that  the  passage  proves  is  that  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Deuteronomy  the  pens  of  scribes  were  busy  with  additions  which 
Jeremiah  condemned  as  not  from  Yahveh,  though  of  course  their  writers, 
as  the  keepers  of  Yahveh's  Torah,  must  have  given  them  forth  as  from 
him.  Whether  any  of  these  pieces  have  found  their  way  into  our 
Deuteronomy  and  Leviticus,  is  an  interesting  question.  It  is  very 
probable,  from  Jer  7**,  that  they  did."  This  throws  light  upon  the 
extent  of  a  scribe's  power,  the  sinister  as  well  as  the  unconscious  and 
simple  nature  of  his  possible  motives^and  the  rapidity  with  which  such 
alterations  grew  up  in  the  original.  The  principle  applies  to  Col-Ephes, 
and  generally  to  the  whole  of  Uie  NT  documents  (cp.  aoove,  p.  592). 

^bdlem  ^-  ^. — ^Working  out  his  theory  of  Col-Ephesians,  Holtzmann 
finds  in  vers.  4-6  traces  of  the  post-Pauline  atmosphere  (=Eph  1^^^^, 
Col  1»-  -»• »)  which  link  the  letter  to  these  epistles  {ZwThy  1873,  pp.  428-441 ; 
EinL  pp.  246,  247).  W.  Bruckner  (Chron.  p.  200  f.),  however,  accepts  the 
letter  as  genuinely  Pauline ;  only-,  vers.  5, 6  are  a  later  interpolation  due  to 
the  author  of  the  Ephesian  epistle  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  But  it  is 
hard  to  see  any  purpose  in  such  a  procedure.  These  passages,  along  with 
others  which  Hausrath  detected,  are  quite  intelligible  upon  the  h^^thesis 
that  the  note  is  Pauline  and  a  unity,  especitSl^  when  Colossians  and 
Philipnians  (1^^)  are  held  to  be  genuine.  Deissmann,  upon  literary 
grounds  especially  (Bibel-Studienf  1895,  pp.  236,  237),  pronounces  the 
theories  of  its  unauthenticity  insipid  and  unnatural :  he  very  properly 
compares  the  note  to  the  letters  of  Epicurus  and  Moltke,  as  a  bit  ot  charm- 
ing naivet^  and  humanity.  Its  authenticity  in  fact  is  no  longer  to  be 
seriously  questioned.  On  these  two  verses  inparticular  and  their  exegetical 
difficulties,  cp.  especially  the  treatment  in  Haupf  s  edition  (-Meyer). 

Philipp  3^  ^ — "  Das  Aufrauschen  aller  Wasser  der  Eritik  an  di^er 
SteUe  lasst  vermuthen,  dass  hier  eine  Klippe  verborgen  ist"  (Holtzmanni 
Ajguing  from  the  apparent  hiatus  and  sharp  chai^  of  tone,  Hausratn 
(iv.  p.  162)  and  a  few  others  (cp.  Pfleiderer,  Urc  p.  149)  have  found  a 
different  epistle  in  chaps.  3,  4,  which  may  have  been  written  previously  to 
that  preserved  in  chaps.  1, 2,  and  addressea  to  a  narrower  circle*  or  composed 
at  some  later  period.  But  the  transition  of  thought  admits  oi  explanation 
from  the  simpler  level  of  exegesis.  Polykarp  has  indeed  a  vague  refer- 
ence to  Paul's  'betters"  addressed  to  Philippi  (Polyk.  ad  PhiL  iiL  tt  koI 
dncav  vfuv  tyoiv^tv  iintrrokas\  but  the  plurar(which  is  elsewhere  used  of  a 
single  letter)  may  well  be  rhetorical,  and  in  any  case  the  allusion  is  too 
indistinct  to  be  decisive  for  the  present  question.^  A  letter  or  letters  of 
Paul  to  Philippi  may  very  conceivably  have  been  lost,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  in  chap.  3^-end  of  our  extant  epistle,  such  a  letter,  otherwise  un- 
known, has  been  incorporated.  Clemen  takes  2i'**  3*-4*  4*-  •  as  frag- 
ments of  an  earlier  letter  to  Philippi,  written  about  the  same  time  as 
Galatians  (54-58  k.^.)  [EinheU.  pp.  140,  141 ;  Chron,  pp.  37  f.,  197,  280], 
probably  during  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Palestine.    The  rest  of  our 

iZahn  (followeil  by  Haupt)  suggests  that  Polykarp's  "letters**  refer  to  a 
collection  which  included  those  addressed  to  the  neighbouring  church  of  Thessa- 
loniica ;  McGiffert  inclines  to  believe  in  a  previous  letter  addressed  by  Paul  to 
Philippi  and  referred  to  in  S^,  while  Hoftuann  and  Zahn  had  already  conjectureil 
that  the  canonical  epistle  is  a  reply  to  one  from  that  church  to  the  a]x>8tle,  alluded 
to  in  1'  {Wii  /*k9  ivxA^irnv).  Bacon  (iNTf  124  f.)  seems  to  favour  a  oompilation-tbeoTy. 
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" Philippians,"  his  "second  letter  to  Philippi,"  is  dated  64  (63)  from 
Rome,  upon  his  scheme  (t.e.  V'2^^  «-«o  3^  4*^-  *o-2S).  Bruckner  (Ghron. 
pp.  218-222)  also  analyses  the  letter,  thus  : — 

1^. — <rbv  €in<TK6nois  Koi  dtaK6voK :  interpolation  of  later  age  (= pastoral 
epistles),  in  the  interests  of  the  church  (so  volter). 

l^^--Superfluous,  contradictory  to  3*  1** :  to  be  omitted  as  an  inter- 
polation due  to  the  irenical  consciousness  of  the  later  church  in  Hadrian's 
reign  or  later.  The  rovro  (vers.  19)  refers  back  to  ver.  14 ;  after  the 
parenthetical  limitation  (vers.  15-1 7X  Paul  overlooks  this  obstacle  and 
resumes  the  weightier  consideration  oi  vers.  12-14. 

2®-  '. — «V  fioo<f>n.  .  .  .  «y  ivBpcuiros :  an  interpolation  interrupting  the 
course  of  thougnt  between  vers.  2-5  and  8-11,  inserted  by  later  dogmatic 
prepossessions  and  incompatible  with  the  Pauline  Christology  (Bniclmer 
of  course  rejects  Col-Ephes\  which  knows  neither  this  pre-existent  divinity 
nor  semi-doketism  in  the  numanity  of  Christ. 

3**^. — . . .  a-mrrjp  as  applied  to  Christj'v 

suspiciously un-Pauline. I T  .  i.i.     i.-  •  i.       ^  ,• 

3".-Simikr  tb  2«-^  aid  opposed  to  f  ^*^^  unauthentic  mterpolaiions. 

1  Co  15«^-  «8.  J 

By  such  sacrifices  Bruckner  considers  he  can  save  the  epistle  as 
g^uinelv  Pauline ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  always  be  some 
critics  wno  reckon  this  a  very  dubious  salvation. 

21VS4, — Following  Volter,  Clemen  formerly  took  this  as  an  insertion ; 
since  ver.  19  does  not  satisfactorily  connect  with  ver.  18,  ver.  21  is  incredible 
in  view  of  1^*  and  4'S  ^^^  ^^  sending  of  Epaphroditus  (ver.  25)  is  the 
occasion  of  Joy  (vers.  18  and  28)  {Einheitlichkeit,  pp.  138, 139).  Still  more 
rigorously,  Vttlter(I%eo/.  Tiidschrtft^  1892,  pp.  10-44, 117-146), laying  stress, 
like  Briickner,  on  the  ^*  ecclesiastical "  propensities  of  the  letter,  amuyses  it 
into  two  different  epistles,  one  genuine  and  the  other  spurious,  which 
have  been  combined  at  a  later  period  by  a  redactor: — 


GSNTINS. 

i. 
ii. 

«  •  • 

111. 
iv. 

Spurious. 

(Written  under  Hadrian,  or 

possibly  Trajan.) 

1-2  (exc   iTiffK,    Kal  SiaK.\  8-7, 

12-14,  18»>-26. 
17-20,  22-80. 

10-20,  21  (28 1). 

8-11,  27-80. 

1-16. 
1»>-21. 
1-9  (22). 

To  the  redactor  are  assigned  the  interpolations  1^  ii«-i8*  2*^  3^». 

On  the  whole  subject  of  tne  partition-theories,  as  applied  to  Philippians, 
all  that  needs  to  be  said  is  stated  by  Zahn  (EinL  I  pp.  377-378,  397-398), 
and  Haupt  (-Meyer,  pp.  97  f.).  Hamack,  however,  has  quite  recently 
attempted  to  prove  from  Polyk.  ad  Phil,  11  (Latin  text),  that  a  collection  of 
Pauline  epistles  was  known  to  the  writer,  that  he  had  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  Thessalonian  church  and  its  epistles,  and  that  the  latter  in  his 
judgment  referred  to  Philippi  (TU,  19(X),  neue  Folge,  v.  3,  pp.  86-93). 

Mark  1. — The  abrupt  opening  of  the  gospel  has  often  sug^ted  a 
primitive  corruption  or  disturbance  of  the  text  (Weiffenbach,  JpTh,  1882, 
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pp.  668-680),  tbougli  MSS  evidence  is  awanting.  Welffenbacli  was 
content  with  deleting  1'^  (Idov  iyw  .  .  .  cov)  as  an  ancient  gloss  and  inter- 
polation, hereby  *^  opening  a  beautiful  and  grand  portal "  to  the  gospel. 
Keuss,  however,  went  further,  and  conjectured  that  vers.  1-20  (1-15 1)  were 
a  subsequent  addition,  compiled  from  or  parallel  to  Mt  and  Lk,  prefixed 
to  the  original  gospel  which  opened  with  «resus  in  Kaphtumahum.  Along 
with  W-^  this  nrelude  was  aaded  to  round  off  the  narrative  (§§  189, 240). 
Dr.  Paul  Ewala,  while  refusing  to  go  so  far,  has  recently  suspected  at 
least  vers.  1-3  as  a  later  addition  (Das  HauptprobUm  dsr  Evan^elien/rage 
und  der  Weg  mt  seiner  Ldeung,  1890,  pp.  178-1 80),  since  the  quotation,  if  that 
in  15'^  be  put  aside  as  non-authentic,  would  be  the  solitary  reference  to 
OT  prophecy  made  by  the  author.  "Wir  haben  denn  eine  Schrift, 
welche  nach  Anfang  und  Ende  durchaus  zusammenstimmend  dem  Bilde 
entspricht,  welches  wir  uns,  wie  sich  zeigen  wird,  von  jenen  Aufzeichungen 
des  Hermeneuten  Petri  machen  dUrf  en.''  Holtzmann,  too,  ingeniously  con- 
jectures that  in  the  original  Mark  only  the  Isaiah  quotation  existed,  the 
Malachi  passage  being  an  insertion  from  Mt  1 1^®,  Lk  7'^.  The  correct  solu- 
tion is  probably  given  by  Professor  Nestle,  who  (Exp,*  x.  pp.  458-460 ; 
Einf.  p.  130  f.,  ETr.260f.;  PAt7.  SaGra^  pp.^45j  46)  regards  cvoyyAiov  1.  X., 
afterwards  expanded  into  dpx^  tov  thayytkitn)  IqiTov  XptaroVf  as  the  original 
title  of  the  gospel — a  heading  which  was  subsequently  taken  as  the  opening 
of  die  text  Similarly  Bruce  (ExGT,  ad  loc,\  Swete  (ad  loc.\  ana  2iahn 
(Einl,  ih  p.  220  f.).  In  early  Christian  literature  (cp.  Hamack,  OeschidUe 
der  aitehrutlichen  LUt.  bis  EusebiuSy  i.  pp.  988-1020),  spxri  never  occurs  thus 
as  the  opening  of  a  book,  while  KoBAg*^  (1  Ti  1^)  is  us^  in  such  a  position 
four  times,  KaBantp  four  times,  m  twenty-eight  times.  This  natural  ex- 
planation of  ver.  1  as  the  supencription  might  cover  Mtl^  also. 

The  other  explanations  of  vers.  1-3  are  best  given  by  Schanz  (Cbm- 
mefnJUvr  iiher  das  Evglm.  d,  heiUgen  Marcus^  1881,  pp.  59-62). 

784_38«._gu8pected  also  by  Paul  Ewald  (op,  cU.  pp.  181-189)  partly  on 
the  grounds  of  stvle  and  language,  which  he  finds  inconsistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  gospel,  partly  as  tne  episode  seems  to  be  interpolated  for  the 
first  time  at  a  later  stage  of  the  evangelic  tradition.  By  omitting  1^-^ 
784«g86  iQ9iQ  from  the  extant  Mark,  he  reaches  what  appears  to  him  to 
represent  the  Ur-Marcus.  As  the  first  of  these  passages  is  crucial,  it  mav 
be  added  that  the  main  alternatives  in  regard  to  Mk  1^  are  (a)  the  canonical, 
and  (b)  the  textual  hypotheses.  When  the  former  is  adopted,  the  book 
opens  with  ver.  2  ;  the  preceding  words  were  added  when  it  occupied  the 
first  place  among  the  canonical  gospels,  thus  forming  an  introductory 
title  to  all  four.  In  process  of  time  this  general  heading  naturally 
became  absorbed  in  the  text  of  the  gospel  which  stood  closest  to  it.  The 
improbabilities  of  this  theory  suggest,  (b)  that  the  words  in  question  form 
the  author's  own  title  to  his  book.  It  is  clumsy  and  contrary  to  Mark's 
direct  style  to  take  them  with  ver.  4,  and  to  regard  the  intervening 
quotation  as  a  parenthesis.  They  probably  form  a  heading  and  description 
not  for  the  opening  (l*-^  or  1*'^*),  but  for  the  whole  book.  It  is  intended 
to  portray  the  start  and  origin  (cp.  Ac  1^,  Heb  2',  Jn  15*^)  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  in  his  lifetime,  and  particularly — in  accordance  (Ac  10^  ^)  with 
early  tradition — from  the  mission  of  the  Baptizer  ("  The  Christian  church 
sprang  from  a  movement  which  was  not  begun  by  Christ.  When  he 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  first  wave  of  this  movement  had  already 
passed  over  the  surface  of  the  Jewish  nation,"  Ecce  HomOj  chap.  i.).  Such, 
on  this  hypothesis,  is  the  programme  of  Mark.  The  unique  quotation 
1  Tet  in  Mk-Mt  it  consistently  refers  to  &  preceding  sentence. 
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from  the  OT  is  only  another  proof  of  the  exactness  with  which  the  author 
strove  to  reproduce  the  primitive  tradition  of  Jesus  upon  this  point. 
Soltau,  however  (Eine  Liicke  d.  Synopt,  Forschung,  pp.  1-7),  has  recently 
adhered  to  those  who  delete  1*»»,  adding  also  11*^ ««  ^from  Mt  6**-  "jl 
Mk  1^'^^  is  unfortunately  amissing  in  Syr-Sin.    See  furtner.  Addenda. 

Mark  9*®-^®  (*'). — Perhaps  one  of  the  few  interpolations  inserted  (from 
Lk  9*®"  *•  ?)  hy  another  hand :  note  especially  the  interruption  of  the 
argument  between  vers.  37  and  41,  ana  the  reference  to  tne  Name  (?). 
For  this  and  other  instances  vide  Pfleiderer,  Urc,  pp.  391,  392,  416,  and 
Carpenter,  First  Three  Gospels^  p.  280  n.  Keim,  however,  attributes  the 
paragraph  to  the  writer  of  the  gospel  (iv.  334),  who  has  misplaced  it,  and 
this  "  episodical "  view  is  ^uite  sufficient  for  the  data ;  similarly  Schanz 
(pp.  304,  306)  and  Weiss  (-Meyer,  pp.  162-164).  In  common  with 
many  who  reject  the  Ur-Marcus  hypothesis  (recently  defended  by 
R^vule,  I.  pp.  472-477),  Sir  John  Elawkins  {Eorae  Synovticae,  p.  122) 
takes  the  extant  gospel  as  practically  representing  the  Petrine  source 
used  afterwards  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  He  finds,  nevertheless,  the  hand  of 
a  later  editor  or  scribe  or  owner  of  a  gospel,  in  passages  like  1^  ClrjaoO 
Xptcrrov),  9*1  (5rix.  «W0  ["a  marginal  gloss,"  Schmiedel,  EB,  i.  p.  752],  8»» 
and  lO"-  ^  (mention  of  gospel  and  of  persecutions),  6*^  and  14*  (the 
numerals,  200  and  300),  5"  (the  2000)  and  14««^»  (the  disagreement  of 
the  false  witnesses).  The  list  might  be  extended,  however.  For  Zahn's 
admission,  see  above,  pp.  28-29.  He  remarks,  d  propos  of  Sri  Xpiorov  cWc 
(9*1),  "it  is  not  the  words  of  Jesus  but  of  his  church  (Ro  8*,  1  Co  3", 
2  Co  10')  that  we  hear."  Which  is  undeniable,  and  points  either  to  the 
insertion  of  these  words  in  a  genuine  logion,  or  more  probablv  to  the  apos- 
tolic origin  of  the  whole  passage  in  its  present  form.  Blair  (Apost.  Gospel, 
p.  81  f .)  traces  a  series  of  such  secondary  features  and  references  throughout 
Mark  with  considerable  skill,  as  does  Schmiedel  (EBi^  ii.  1850  f.). 

Mark  13. — An  analysis  of  the  eschatological  section  in  the  synoptists 
(Mk  13=Mt  24=Lk  21)  vields  the  interesting  result,^  that  along  with 
the  sayings  of  Jesus  the  evangelists  have  incorporated  a  "small 
apocalypse,"  which  lay  before  them  already  .in  written  form.  This 
apocalypse,  printed  above  in  darker  type,  consists  of  matter  set  in  the 
usual  triple  division  common  to  apocalyptic  literature  (e,g.  Apoc  9*'  11^*). 
lipvi)  id/v«v— Mk  13'- «      =      Mt24«-8  »      Lk21»-". 

eXi^L^f         -_  „    i3i*-«o    =        „  24"«        =      „    (21«» "). 
trapovcr/a      —  „    13""    =        „   24»"         =        „    21"«n28). 

The  intervening  passages  {e,g.  Mk  13*'^**  •**')  are  Christian '  exhorta- 
tions conceived  in  a  different  spirit  of  comfort,  and  interpolated  between 
the  apocalyptic  phases  to  empnasise  the  Christian  atmosphere,  while  the 
saying  Mk  13«>-  "=Mt  24»*-  "=Lk  21"- »»  may  quite  well  be  a  genuine 
logion    of    Jesus.    Although    details    of    reconstruction    differ,^    the 

1  *'  Es  gibt  wenig  Hypothesen,  die  rich  in  den  Grundziigen  ihres  Bestandes  so 
nnausweicnbftr  erwieflen  nnd  so  einlenchtende  Begrttndnng  erfahren  haben,  wie 
diese'*  (Holtzmann).  The  distinction  between  sennine  and  later  sayings  cannot  be 
carried  out  as  precisely,  however,  throoghont  ^e  rest  of  the  disconrse.  The  general 
hypothesis  that  outside  passages  nave  passed  into  the  evangelic  tradition  is  an  infer- 
ence from  the  literary  sitnation  of  the  evangelists,  and  rests  on  evidence  both  within 
{e,g.  Lk  11««)  and  without  the  NT.    [JBBi,  ii  1892,  §  150 ;  Spitta,  Ure,  ii.  178  f.1 

s  The  fend  between  kinsfolk  is  a  standard  trait  of  apocalyptic  (4  Esdras  5*,  6^ 
etc.) ;  so  is  the  international  qnarrel  of  Mk  13^  (4  Esdras  o*,  Apoc  Bar  4fi^  etc). 

«  Wendt,  e,g.  {LJ,  i.  p.  10  f. ;  Tmching  qf  Jems jEng.  tr.),  ii.  p.  866  n.),  finds  the 
oracle  in  the  words  preserved  by  Mk  18^^  i*^  »*-a7«  *>'•,  which  represent  a  Jewish- 
Christian  apocalypse,  absorbed  for  the  roost  part  in  external  and  political  oircnmstances. 
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apocalypse  as  a  whole  detaches  readily  from  the  context,  and  forms  bv 
itself  an  intelligible  unity,  even  although  it  has  been  overlaid  with  fresh 
colours  ^  by  the  various  evangelists  or  by  their  predecessors.  It  forms  a 
fly-leaf  of  prophecy,  a  palimpsest  which  lies  beside  the  surroxmding 
contents  of  the  gospels  with  a  distinctly  alien  appearance.  A  fragment 
from  it  is  also  used  elsewhere  in  Lk  17*^. 

Like  most  apocalyptic  sketches,  it  goes  back  for  its  scenery  and 
imagery  to  Daniel,  from  which  it  derives  the  ideas  common  to  itself  and 
the  Jewish  pseudepigrapha.  Coincidences  are  to  be  noted  between  it 
and  the  Johannine  apocalypse,  but  these  are  little  more  than  the  stereo- 
typed conceptions  of  the  general  apocalyptic  literature. 

Wan,^  eurthqiiakM,  and 

famine.       .               .  Mt 24^  «  Apoc e«^ i^U  cp.  Bar.  708,  4  Esd 6M 98 issi  etc. 

preaching  to  nations      .  ,,  24i4  »  146  (folflUed,  Ool  l^^  »). 

endurance'  to  end         .  „  24U  =2^8                    q;).  4  Bed  VJ-  8,  (P^ 

unpanOleled  affliction    .  „  W^  =  1018                  cp.  Dan  W 

physical  disturbances    .  „  24»  «  (fl^l*  8is  ou     cp.  Ass.  Mos.  10«  t- 
mourning  over  Son   of 

man's  appearance       .  „  2480  =  i7                     q».  Zech  ISio,  Bam  7^ 
coDunission  to  aagels  of 

winds  .       ,       ,       .  „  24S1  B  71                     cp.  Dan  7<,  Enoch  (pasiim). 
passing   of    earth    and 

heaven,  eta         .       .  ,.  2488  =  ei*  1717  21l       cp.  4  Esd  781,  Enoch  9118 

standing  before  Ood      .  Lk  2188  s  ei? 

(The  parallels  are  quoted  from  Matthew,  as  that  gospel  preserves  the 
apocalypse  in  a  more  primitive  form — cp.  firjbi  <ra/33ar^,  €vB4<ot — than 
even  Mark,  a  proof  that  the  original  text  was  accessible  to  the  author  of 
Matthew.^    Such  parallels  might  be  multiplied,  as  Baldensperger  shows, 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  contains  genuinely  Christian  elements,  which  the  redactor  has 
blended  with  the  other  piece.  For  another  ingenious  reconstmction  by  J.  Weiss, 
cp.  SK,  1892,  p.  259  f.  He  distingoishes  a  Jewish  apocalypse  in  Mk  IZ^*-  i7-io. 
9s.ssb47^  and  refuses  to  admit  that  even  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  in  itspresent  form  a 
unity.  Vers.  9^-18  and  28-31  originally  occupied  other  settings.  Kabisch  simply 
finds  an  interpolation  in  Mt  24"«i;  IWville  (iL  p.  810  f.),  in  Mt  24>i«- 88«i?« 
251-^,  disinters  Augments  of  the  Logia. 

1  In  Luke  21i8  futprCpm  may  have  its  darker  and  later  sense  of  martyrdom  (Clem. 
Rom.  5),  as  J.  Weiss  suggests,  although  the  customary  interpretation,  "an  oppor- 
tunity for  bearing  witness."  serves  well  enough.  In  vers.  12-15  Paul  and  Stamen 
are  certainly  in  the  author's  mind  as  he  writes. 

8  These  formed  part  of  the  apoodyptic  stock-in-trade,  and  are  probably  due  to 
little  else  than  the  fashion  of  the  literary  tradition.  But,  as  it  happens,  contem- 
l^orary  phenomena  of  nature  can  be  found  to  match  meet  of  the  descriptions ;  cp. 
particularly  Kenan's  vivid  picture,  L^antich/rist,  chap.  xiv. 

8  Remarkable  enough  to  deserve  printing  in  full,  as  an  instance  of  the  general 
similarities : 

Mt,  i  virtfMivms  tit  rikn  tXxH  r«0i}nr«i=£8d.  9^*  8,  et  erit  omuis  qui  salvus  factus  fuerit  et 

aui  poterit  effugere  per  opera  sua  vel  per 
ndem.  in  qua  credldit,  is  relinquetur  de 
praedlotis  periculis  et  videbit  salutare  meum. 

<*  As  is  well  known,  Papias  attributed  an  apocalyptic  passage  to  Jesus  (Iren.  adv, 
Uaer,  v.  88.  2)  which  originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  pre-70  ▲.n.  sources  of  the 
Apocalypse  of  Bamch  (chap.  27-80).  The  same  tendency  betrara  itself  in  tiie 
attribution  to  Jesus  of  passages  taken  from  or  founded  on  the  Wisdom  literature 
(Mt  1188-80^  Uc  ii«).  On  the  exposure  of  the  early  church  to  such  iheologoumena, 
cp.  Hamack.  i?Z>,  L  pp.  100-105.  It  may  be  (as  Driver,  after  Sanday,  coi\jectures :  DB^ 
i.  pp.  12, 13)  that  the  language  of  the  original  s^rnoptic  apocalypse  was  more  general, 
and  that,  **  during  the  years  of  agitation  and  tension  which  preceded  the  final  struggle 
of  A.D.  70.  it  was  modified  so  as  to  give  more  definite  expression  to  such  appre- 
hensions.'^ All  literature  of  that  class  was  liable  to  such  revision  and  adaptation. 
But  there  Is  really  no  evidence  in  this  case  to  justify  the  supposition.  Apocalyptic 
interpretation  was  never  greatly  concerned  to  be  litend. 
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almost  indefinitely  from  the  current  literature  of  the  time).  How  con- 
genial sucli  utterances  were  to  the  feverish  age,  60-70,  in  Jerusalem  and 
Palestine,  may  be  illustrated  from  Josephus  story  of  the  wild  peasant 
who  roamed  through  the  capital  in  the  year  62,  howling  in  a  wail  of 
doom,  "  Woe,  woe  to  Jerusalem ! "  His  name  is  given  as  Jesus  ben 
Ananias. 

The  date  and  the  character  of  the  synoptic  apocalypse  are  allied 
questions.  If  its  origin  be  in  Caligula's  age,  a  product — like  some  part 
of  the  Johannine  apocalypse — of  the  stress  and  horror  stirred  up  then  by 
his  desecrating  insults  to  Judaism,^  it  is  of  Jewish  origin  (Iselin, 
ZSchZj  1886,  p.  134  f .).  Against  this,  however,  must  be  set  the  general  result 
of  recent  criticism  upon  the  larger  apocalypse,  which  does  not  seriously 
favour  the  Christian  exploitation  of  Jewish  pieces.  It  is  much  more  prob- 
able that  the  small  apocalypse  is  a  Jewish-Christian  production,  composed 
amid  the  restlessness  and  fevered  anticipations  of  the  seventh  decade  ^  by 
some  Palestinian  author,  as  the  horrors  and  fears  of  the  Boman  cam- 
paign began  to  throw  their  shadows  over  the  country  and  the  church. 
Hausrath^  like  Colani,  Pfleiderer,  and  Keim,  dates  it  (iv.  p.  247)  from  or 
just  before  the  years  68-70  a.d.,  as  it  seems  to  have  a  certain  retrospect  of 
suffering  and  warfare  already  behind  it,  while  Benan  seems  to  put  its 
composition  after  the  siege  altogether  (?).  Wendt  more  probably  locates  it 
somewhere  between  60  and  70 ;  m  the  earlier  part  of  that  seventh  decade  it 
is  most  reasonable  (with  Weizsacker)  to  look  for  its  period,  before  the  crisis 
had  become  definite.  Spitta,  however,  holds  to  the  period  c  40  a.d.  (Offen" 
harwM  Johan,  pp.  493-497),  interpreting  the  apocalypse  as  an  outcome 
of  Caligula's  freak,  while  J.  Weiss  (SK,  1892,  pp.  246-270)  chooses  widely 
between  40  and  69.  But  really  almost  any  of  these  periods  would  suit  the 
conditions  and  nature  of  the  synoptic  apocalypse.  It  represents  the 
growth  of  semi-literal  ima^ry  round  the  nucleus  of  language  that  was 
used  by  Jesus  in  a  free  and  ideal  sense,  a  growth  fostered  by  the  Messianic 
hopes  of  the  period,  and  by  the  undoubted  connection  of  Jesus  with  these 
hopes  in  the  primitive  evangelic  tradition. 

Generally,  the  theory  of  this  '< small  apocalypse"  was  started  by 
Colani  (J^sus-Chrid  et  les  Oroyances  Memcmiques  de  $on  Tem^^  1864, 
p.  201  f.),  and  Weiffenbach  (Der  FFiM{erAntn/%edanJbe  Je^u,  1873,  pp.  69  f ., 
135  f .),  fiuiopted  by  writers  like  Baldensperger  and  Schwartzkopff,  from 
the  side  of  research  into  Christ's  consciousness,  and  reinforced  by  others 
from  the  side  of  literary  and  historical  criticism,  t.g,  bv  Vischer  {TTJ^  u.  3, 
p.  9  n.),  Pfleiderer  {JaJlvrb,  d,  TheoL  1868,  pp.  134-149 ;  Urc.  p.  402  f .),  Simons, 
Mangold  (-Bleek),  Weizsacker  (4^)  ii.  p.  22  f.  (c.  64^  a.d.)),  Benan 
(lt*ant^chr%8ty  chpp.  iiL  zii.;  Les  ^vangUes,  pp.  123-125X  Carpenter  (First 
Three  Oospelsy  pp.  247-260),  and  Cone  {OospetOrUicism^  p.  276  f !).  Keim  has 
a  fall  exposition  (v.  p.  236  f.) ;  cp.  also  Holtzmann  {EinL  pp.  363,  373, 
374 ;  HCfj  i.  p.  269  f . ;  NTTh,  i.  pp.  327,  328^  Wemle  {Syn.  FragSy  pp. 
212-214),  0.  Holtzmann  (Das  Ends  des  jiidisehen  Staalswesens,  p.  6^, 
Cheyne  (EBiy  i.  pp.  21-23^  Charles  (Grit,  Hist.  Eschatologyy  p.  324  f.,  dating 

^  In  this  event,  and  if  the  fiiiXvyfAm  ^  l^fUruH  be  identified  with  the  "man  of 
sin  "  (2  Th  2i-i>),  it  follows  that  the  author  of  the  third  gospel  has  altered  the  original 
purport  of  the  saying.  In  his  hands  it  is  shaped  into  a  picture  of  the  Roman  siege 
of  od-70  A.D. ;  indeed  his  whole  treatment  of  it  reflects  the  wider  experiences  and 
retrospect  of  Christians  in  the  outside  Empire. 


seditionibus, 

bella  ,  ^  ^ 

a  similar  testimony  to  tiie  demoralised  ancl  excited  condition  of  j*alestine. 
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it  67-68),  and  apparently  W.  A.  Brown  (DB,  iii.  pp.  676,  677),  with  Dr. 
G.  L.  Gary  (IE,  l  pp.  274-292),  and  Schmiedel  {EBi,  ii.  1867). 

There  are  adverse  discussions  in  Qodet's  Luke  (ad  loc,)^  and  Briggs' 
Messiah  of  Oosp,  (1894),  chap.  iv. ;  also  in  Haupt's  Die  Eschatol.  Aussagen 
Je$u  in  a.  Syn,  EvgL  (1895),  pp.  21-45,  which  is  the  fairest  conservative 
statement  of  the  case.^  Like  Weiss  and  Beyschlag,  Dr.  Sanday  still 
hesitates  (DB,  ii.  pp.  635, 636),  and  even  to  Prof.  Bruce  the  critical  analysis 
was  '*  ingenious  but  not  convincing''  (ExGT,  i.  p.  290 ;  cp.  The  Kingdom  of 
Oodj  chap.  zii.).  Stevens  (NTThy  pp.  152-156),  while  admittins  that 
Matthew's  version  "  involves  Jesus  in  a  tissue  oi  contradictions,"  cnooees 
also  to  refer  the  incongruities  of  the  discourse  to  "subjective  combinations 
and  misapprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  early  disciples.**  Similarly  even 
Bacon  (INT,  p.  21 IX  and  Barth  (Hav^probleme  d.  Lebent  Jeau,  158  f.). 

The  well-Known  references  in  Papias  and  Irenaeus,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  freedom  with  which  Luke  has  handled  the  primitive  evangelic 
tradition,  show  how  easily  edifying  material  could  be  attributed  to  Jesus, 
particularly  as  the  early  Christians  breathed  apocalyptic  hopes  and  fears 
at  the  age  when  the  sources  of  the  gospels  were  composed,  and  even  later 
{vide  Kabisch,  Eschatologie  dee  Pauluiy  1893,  t>p.  1-12).  It  has  often  been 
conjectured  that  this  apocalypse  is  actually  the  oracle  which,  according  to 
Eusebius  {HE,  III.  5.  2,  3,  Kara  riva  xpnirithv  roig  avr60i  doKiftots  dt* 
iiroKak\njrt»g  irph  rov  iro\4fiov  iKhoBivra  KrX),  was  the  means  of  prompting 
the  Christians  to  migrate  from  Jerusalem  to  the  refuse  of  Pella  in 
Peraea.  At  any  rate,  this  fly-leaf  of  prophecy  was  intended,  like  other 
apocalypses  (Apoc  13**  17')  tobe  read  (6  hfoytvi^KViv  yo€^«=Bam.  2*''  4*, 
(TvvUvai  odv  3<^(Xcr€,  4  Esdras  6*®)'  and  solemnly  pondered  in  view  of  the 
crisis.  Its  incorporation  with  the  eschatological  utterances  of  Jesus  is  due 
(a)  to  the  probable  existence  of  genuine  eschatological  sayings  in  the 
evangelic  tradition,  which  received  fresh  accent  and  emphasis  when  the 
crisis  of  65-70  arrived ;  and  (b)  to  the  vivid  zest  for  apocalyptic  ideas 
which  gained  more  and  more  foothold  in  the  Palestinian  circles  of  early 
Christianity,  especially  during  these  years  of  crisis.  It  is  quite  a  pre- 
critical  idea  to  confuse  this  position  with  the  dogmatic  assumption 
(omne  vcUiciniwn  ez  everUu)  that  Jesus  could  not  have  foreseen  the  course 
of  events  bevond  his  own  lifetime.  The  point  is,  that  whatever  he  could 
have  uttered,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  attribute  to  him 
this  programme  of  events  and  ideas,  many  of  which  were  not  even  upon 
the  horizon  in  the  third  decade  of  the  first  century  ^otice  even  Paul's 
references,  some  nineteen  or  twentv  yeara  later,  1  Th  4*****).  Unless 
historical  criticism  is  to  be  deliberately  abandoned^  the  only  method  of 
reaching  back  to  the  genuine  eschatological  logia  of  Jesus  is  to  strip  away 

1  Though  even  Haupt  is  forced  to  admit  (p.  45)  the  possibility  that  alien  words 
may  have  been  attributed  to  Jesns  in  sood  nuth,  but  erroneously ;  also,  that  Is^r 
ideas  of  time  and  events  have  been  worked  into  hia  words.  Cp.  Holtanum,  OOA 
(1895),  p.  829  f.  "  So  much  of  the  Jerusalem  disooxurse  as  is  true  apocalypse  re- 
presents the  belief  of  the  early  church ;  so  much  of  it  as  is  simple  prophecy  of 
suflfering  ending  in  victory  speaks  to  us  from  the  heart  of  Jesus  himself"  (Oarv).  But 
it  is  douHftil  whether  these  two  elements  can  still  be  disentangled  with  much 
certEdfaty.    [N.  Schmidt  {Joum.  BiU,  Lit.  1900,  p.  22)  dates  the  apocalypse  too  late.] 

>  Cheyne  aptly  compares  Dante,  Ir^f,  9«*-®. 

"0  you  that  have  a  sane  intelligence, 

Look  ye  unto  the  doctrine  wnich  herein 

Conceals  itself  'neath  the  strange  verses'  veil"  (W.  M.  Rossetti). 
There  is  no  need  to  attribute  the  words  in  Matthew  to  Jesus,  in  Mark  to  the  evangelist 
(/if,  i.  p.  276). 
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the  self-evident  accretions  of  the  apostolic  age.  Otherwise,  the  alternative 
would  be  to  treat  the  whole  evangelic  eschatology  as  a  series  of  free  com- 
positions, in  which  the  original  thoughts  of  Jesus  lie  hopelessly  buried. 
As  they  stand,  the  synoptic  apocalypses  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  personality  or  situation  without  self-contradiction. 


THE  LOGIA 

For  obvious  reasons  it  has  not  been  possible  to  mark  in  the  printed  text  of 
Matthew  or  Luke,  the  strata  belonging  to  the  incorporated  Logia-docu- 
ment.  This  source,  however,  can  be  detected  with  approximate  certainty.* 
It  probably  consisted  of  "  Logia,"  i.e,  sententious  woras  of  Jesus  regarded 
as  utterances  of  the  divine  Mind,  preserved  in  prose  (as  opposed  to 
Xpwi^h  ^^^  poetical  form^,  and  carrying  with  them  a  certain  flavour  of 
authority.  Designed  for  instruction  ana  edification,  these  traditional 
sayings  of  Jesus  (X<Jyoi  rov  Kvplov  liycroi),  Clem  Horn  13*  46'^  naturally 
covered  only  a  small  portion  of  his  life ;  even  with  the  attachea  fragments 
of  introductory  narrative,  they  afforded  little  more  than  a  bare  sketch  of 
the  more  salient  points  and  phases  in  his  career.  Probably  they 
emanated  from  the  Palestinian,  or  even  the  Jerusalemite,  circle  of  the 
early  Christians.  They  represented  the  earliest  attempt  to  crystallise  in 
written  form  the  apostolic  tradition  of  Jesus  as  the  teacher.  Their 
contents  may  be  most  adequately  defined  as  a  practical  manual  of 
evangelic  principles  (which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  assumed  a  biographic 
form),  reffecting  the  current  tradition  of  Jesus  and  his  personality,  but 
ultimately  drawn  up  by  a  man  who  had  somewhat  definite  views  of  his 
own,  or  rather  who  belonged  upon  the  whole  to  the  more  liberal  party  of 
Jewish  Christianity.  "  Wnile  tne  author  was  a  man  of  conservative  views, 
he  was  without  controversial  temper  or  interest "  (McGiffert).  Probablv 
he  svmpatMsed  with  that  large  central  body  in  the  early  church,  which 
stood  aloof  from  theological  extremes.  His  personality  is  therefore  less 
marked  than  his  position.  Indeed,  so  far  as  it  is  proper  to  speak  at  all  of 
any  one  author  or  final  editor  in  connection  with  these  Logia,  he  was  the 
representative  of  that  average,  characteristic  piety  which  silently  main- 
tained itself  amid  the  various  parties  of  primitive  Christianity,  just  as  it 
i^terwards  formed  their  rallving-point.  Behind  the  author  of  the  Logia 
stood  the  generation  whose  faith  he  voiced.    In  this  document,  and  in  Uie 

[Continued  on  page  643. 

^  This  is  admitted  by  many  who  refuse  to  go  further  in  the  critical  analysis  of 
Matthew.  The  hypothesis  that  this  gospel  represents  a  compilation  of  various 
documents  has  been  for  some  time  quite  a  derelict ;  but  it  has  recently  been  refitted 
with  considerable  skill  by  Soltau  {Bine  lAicke  d.  Synopt.  Forschung,  1899 ;  ZJ^W, 
1900,  pp.  219-248,  "  zur  Entstehung  des  I  Ev^lms."),  who  finds  that  our  canonical 
Matthew  is  a  second  edition,  containing  additions  from  the  hand  of  its  final  editor 
(1-2,  3»^i«  4i*-i«  817  1217-21  1314.  i«  13»5  26*»»«  27»- !• :  also  21«^  26i»»'  273-J®,  as 
due  to  the  prophetic  tendency  of  the  writer :  also,  additions  to  the  story  of  the 
passion,  27«»-2^,  with  27^-  al  ».  n.  m  27»*-  «•  »7,  and  the  three  Petrine  l^nds ; 
besides  5>8.  i9  19i<>-J«).  These  are  coloured  by  a  uniform  tinge.  They  reflect  an 
author  of  catholic  sympathies  and  dogmatic  prepossessions  in  favour  of  the  OT, 
anxious  to  discover  a  modus  vivendi  between  Christianity  and  the  Empire.  The 
original  Matthew,  undogmatic  and  anti-Jewish,  already  lay  before  him,  with  its  com- 
bination of  the  Marcan  tales  and  the  Logia.  Its  author,  however,  was  not  a  Jewish- 
Christian,  nor  a  Paulinist,  but  a  sharp  opponent  of  Judaism  who  endeavoured  to 
mediate  between  Jewish-Christianity  and  Paulinism.  The  author  of  the  tiiird  gospel, 
Soltau  coiyectures,  knew  only  the  Proto-Matthew,  not  the  final  edition. 
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gospels,  as  in  the  Homeric  epos  or  the  Scots  ballads,  we  hear  the  collective 
genius  of  an  age  ;  it  is  not  an  individual  utterance  so  much  as  that  of  the 
nation,  or  of  tlie  Community  echoing  the  self-expression  of  a  Personality 
behind. 

In  the  accompanying  iive  specimens  of  critical  reconstruction,  the 
occasional  Marcan  or  Johannine  parallels  have  been  excluded,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness.  In  spite  of  the  divergences,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  various 
attempts  coincide  in  attributing  to  the  source  and  its  editors  a  large 
number  of  common  sections  throughout  Matthew  and  Luke ;  the  apparent 
intricacy  of  the  problem  will  be  surprising  only  to  those  who  forget  the 
more  complex  process  by  which  earlv  documents,  like  those  of  the 
Hexateuch,  coula  be  edited  and  arranged,  by  various  redactors. 
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Holtzmann's  discussioii  of  the  contents  of  this  second  source  is  given 
in  liis  Synopt  Evglim.  (1863),  pp.  126-157 ;  cp.  also  Bruce,  MircMilotu 
Element  in  (fospeU,^  pp.  103-108.  For  Wendt,  cp.  Ms  Lehre  JetUf  pasiim  ; 
for  Roehricli,  nis  Im  composition  dee  £vang.  p.  94  f.  266  f .  Weiss  (JNT^  ii. 
§  45)  prefers  to  call  the  document  an  original  apostolic  source  ( = the  Hebrew 
Matthew)  accessible  in  a  Qreek  translation  to  all  three  evangelists,  con- 
taining not  a  collection  of  sayings  or  speeches,  but  discourses  grouped 
round  certain  leading  events  in  the  me  of  Jesus,  which  were  not 
chronologically  arranged,  but  simply  marked  by  the  formula  preserved  in 
Mt  7"  11*  13"  19*  26*.  Resch  (most  recently  in  his  Dte  Loota  Jau,  nach 
dem  griechischen  u,  hebrdiechen  Text  vnederhergesteUt,  1898)  makes  the  Logia 
cover  the  sufferings,  death,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  as  well,  concluding 
with  a  list  of  the  apostles  (Ac  1) ;  but  he  has  found  little  or  no  support. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  on  R^ville's  ancdysis  the  eschatolo|ncal  discourse  in 
Mt  (p.  638)  is  composed  of  the  apocalypse  taken  from  the  Proto-Mark,  with 
the  following  f ra^ents  of  the  Logia  intercalated,  24**-  "•  *•■'*•  •^"**  26. 
The  Logia,  he  thinks,  were  as  a  whole  considerably  more  sober  in  their 
employment  of  prediction  than  the  other  synoptic  sources ;  Mt  23**-  **••'•  ^ 
is  a  Quotation  from  some  unknown  apocalyptic  source. 

If  these  Logia  be  referred  to  the  traditional  writing  of  Matthew, 
their  date  ^  is  in  the  seventh  decade  of  the  first  century.  This  is  cor- 
roborated, and  for  most  critics  independently  siu^gested,  oy  the  internal 
evidence ;  there  are  no  indications  of  the  fall  ofJerusalem,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  writer  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  hope  of  the  second 
advent  wane.  His  motive  for  writing  was  in  part  the  desire  to  rekindle 
this  hope,  and  that  implies  the  death  of  a  considerable  number  of  eye- 
witnesses. The  general  standpoint  is  that  of  the  Palestinian  circles  in 
early  Christianity.  "Wenn  wir  in  der  Qrundschrift  sehen,  dass  die 
abscnliessende  Begnindung  der  neuen  Qemeinde  mit  der  Einweihung  in 
den  Tod  Jesu  una  der  Umbildimg  der  messianischen  HofiEnungen  durch 
denselben  eins  ist,  so  lemen  wir  aus  den  Zukunfts-  und  weiterhin  den 
Gemeindereden  der  Redesammlung.  wie  das  Mittelglied  dieser  grossen 
IJmwalzun^  eben  die  Lehren  sind,  auf  Qrund  welcher  die  Zuruck- 
bliebenen  sich  ^panz  im  Dienste  des  zu  seiner  Erhohimg  hingegangenen, 
als  Verwalter  seiner  Sache,  und  Erben  seiner  Zukunft  wusston,  und  wie 
sie  von  diesem  Standpunkte  aus  allmHhlich  aus  seinen  Weissagungen  die 
Geschichte  der  Welt  als  die  Gkschichte  seines  Belches  erkennen  konnten* 
(Weizsacker).  The  characteristics  of  the  source,  however,  are  not  quite 
homogeneous,  and  have  been  variously  interpreted  as  Jewish  Christiiui  or 
neutral.  There  is  also  uncertainty  as  to  ito  original  scope — ^whether  it 
embraced  the  latter  part  of  Christ's  life  or  not — and  upon  the  possibility 
that  it  was  edited  in  more  than  one  translation  before  it  reached  the 

1  Wilkinson  dates  it  (in  Hebrew)  c  40  a.d.  and  (in  Greek  translations)  some  twenty- 
five  years  later,  finding  traces  of  it  in  the  Ebionite  gospel  and  the  gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews ;  bat  tnis  is  certainly  too  early.  The  author  or  authors  cannot  any 
longer  be  ascertained.     See  above,  pp.  265-266,  and  Jiilicher  (Einl.  280  f.). 

It  is  usually  held  that  Matthew  had  &Qce^  to  no  sources  beyond  the  Logia  and 
Mark,  or  at  least  that  such  can  no  longer  be  traced.  A  oossible  exception,  however, 
is  the  genealogy  J  Mt  1^'^')»  which  may  have  been  adapted  by  the  writer  for  his  own 
didactic  ends,  onch  registers  were  carefully  kept  in  many  families,  owing  to  the 
importance  of  a  pedigree  for  official  purposes — if  we  may  trust  contemporary  Jewish 
evidence  (Schtirer,  HJP,  n.  i.  pn.  210,  212). 

Several  passages,  e.g.  11*^,  ^,  24''^  are  repeatedly  but  inadequately  taken  as 
glosses  ;  it  is  at  any  rate  needless  to  mark  them  in  the  text,  as  they  formed  part  of  the 
original  book,  though  not  of  its  earliest  component  source. 
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synoptic  authors.  The  popularity  of  the  book  would  naturally  lead  to 
its  reproduction  in  many  versions,  just  as  its  incorporation  in  the  larger 
gospels  would  account  for  its  own  disappearance.  They  increased,  but  it 
decreased.  Its  function  was  dischargea  when  its  contents  were  absorbed 
in  writings  of  wider  scope  and  depth ;  and  there  would  be  no  further 
interest  in  preserving  it,  side  by  side  with  these  more  comprehensive 
volumes.  The  rise  of  the  synoptic  cospels  shows  that,  as  time  went  on, 
the  simple  and  impressive  stories  of  Jesus,  which  formed  the  earliest 
deposit  of  the  Christian  tradition,  failed  to  satisfv  the  wider  needs  of 
Christendom,  and  that  the  class  of  writings  to  which  the  Logia  as  well  as 
the  Ur-Marcus  belonged,  had  come  into  existence  when  the  requirements 
of  faith  were  less  eziffent  Like  most  popular  growths,  their  exact  origin 
eludes  the  research  of  later  ages. 

Who  ever  saw  the  earliest  rose  first  open  her  sweet  breast? 

Even  their  shape  would  have  remained  for  ever  indistinct,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  artless,  unpremeditated  nature  of  such  counsels  and 
reminiscences  led  to  their  partial  preservation  in  those  ampler  and  more 
deliberate  compositions  which  bloomed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first 
century — that  flowering-time  of  early  Christian  literature. 


Mt  S**-^*. — Widely  taken  as  a  Jewish-Christian  interpolation,  «^. 
by  Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  Strauss,  KostHn,  Holtzmann  (FC,  ad  he, ;  NTm, 
i.  pp.  162-164),  Dr.  Cone  (Gospel  and  its  Interpret,  p.  89),  Soltau, 
Pfleiderer  (Urc.  p.  492 f.),  lUville  (iL  p.  37),  and  Jacofy  (NT  Ethiky 
The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  legalistic  standpoint  here  and  a 
passage  like  22^^  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  verses, 
for  this  duality  is  a  feature  of  Matthew's  representation  of  Jesus ;  nor  is 
the  particularism  quite  isolated  (cp.  10*-  '*  23*-  *).  But  ver.  20  follows 
ver.  17  very  naturally  (cp.  Klopper,  ZwThy  1896,  p.  1  f.),  when  the 
fulfilment  is  taken  to  mean  the  real  completion  of  the  Law  by  the 
Christian  dtxauxrJvi;,  in  contrast  to  the  imperfect  method  of  the  current 
religionists.  In  that  case  the  saying  (17  -f  20)  forms  the  basis  of  the 
subsequent  antithesis  between  the  higher  method  of  Jesus,  which  is  the 
true  and  ideal  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  and  the  inadequate  traditional 
fulfilment  Consequently,  to  re-affirm  in  rigid  Jewish  fashion  (Bar. 
4^ ;  cp.  Edersheim's  Jesru  the  Messiah,  i.  pp.  636-639)  the  literal  signi- 
ficance and  perpetuity  of  the  Law  is  out  of  place,  whether  authentic  or 
not  (cp.  Wemle,  pp.  113, 183 ;  Dr.  Q.  L.  Cary,  JF,  i.  pp.  103,  104). 

The  whole  question  is  bound  up  with  the  difficult J|jproblem  of 
Christ's  actual  relation  to  the  Jewish  Law  (literature  in  Weiss-Meyer, 
apud  Mt  6^'*'^),  and  the  interpretation  of  that  attitude  by  the  apostolic 
age  with  its  own  strong  and  varied  currents.  I  see  no  reason  for  suspect- 
ing (with  Holtzmann)  more  than  vers.  18, 19  as  an  interpolation,  or  for 
taKing  the  whole  section  as  a  Jewish-Christian  programme  against  Qsl 
214-81^  2  Co  6^' ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  Jesus  merely  quoted  the  words  of 
vers.  18, 19  as  Pharisaic  tenets  (as  Weizsacker  suggests,  AA^Lji.  36 f.). 
When  they  are  held,  as  is  quite  leffitimate,  to  be  an  accurate  reflection  of 
Christ's  conservative  recognition  that  the  written  Law  was  absolutely  and 

■  5^^  is  not  80  clearly  apostolic  as  16i*  18i*  ^  28i«-».  To  the  mim  who  cannot 
hear  in  tbefte  latter  passages  the  voice  of  primitiTe  apostolic  Christianity,  the 
historical  criticism  of  tne  gospels  will  remain  for  the  most  part  a  sealed  book. 
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eternally  valid  (Keim,  iii.  pp.  322-324)for  himself  and  his  disciples,  the 
best  expositions  are  to  be  tound  in  Wendt  (LJ".,  Eng.  tr.  ii.,  pp.  7-22), 
Bruce  {Kingdom  of  Ood^  pp.  63-68),  and  Denney  (JDJB,  iii.  pp.  73, 74).  The 
saying  (cp.  Lk  16^')  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Logia,  but*  in  its 
present  form  represents  a  Jewish-Christian  current  of  tradition  in  the 
early  church.  Jesus  is  correctly  represented  as  repudiating  iconoclasm. 
But  would  he  have  extended  the  ae^^is  of  his  authority  to  the  ceremonial 
details  of  the  law  without  qualification  ?     [EBi,  ii.  1S43,  1864.] 

Mt  16^',  Kal  tnl  rcnrrrf  rjj  nerpa  olKodofirjo'a  fxov  t^v  ^KKXtjaiav, — 
(Unfortunately  Mt  16^*-17**  is  lost  in  Syr-Sin).  An  addition  to  the 
original  goBpel,  composed  in  the  second  century  as  a  result  of  and  a 
support  to  the  Petrine  Catholicism  of  the  Roman  church :  so  Hamack  {TU, 
I.  3,  p.  149  f.),  Wendt  {LJ,  i.  pp.  180,  181X  and  Resch  (TU,  x.  2,  pp.  187- 
198, 441 ;  Logia  Jesu^  p.  55).  The  silence  of  the  early  church  literature  at 
points  where  it  would  most  naturally  have  a  noted  such  a  passage  (and 
where  even  ver,  19  is  quoted)  ^  is  striking : '  not  even  in  the  Jewish- 
Christian  Clementines,  devotea  to  the  glorincation  of  Peter,  nor  in  Justin 
or  Clem.  Alex.,  can  any  definite  trace  of  the  saying  be  found.  It  occurs 
first  in  Tertullian  and  Origen.  Even  in  the  Petrine  Mark  it  is  omitted. 
Hence  the  conjecture  that  it  is  the  addition  of  a  Western  redactor  in  the 
second  century.    The  chief  reconstructions  are : 

Wendt :  Maic<^ior  r7  2i/m>v  fiapwva'   av  el  Uirpo?,    kcu   irvXai  ^dov   ov 

KOTio'xyo'ova'iv  crov. 
Resch  :  Maicapior  cf,  2iumv  fiapiMva^  ori  cr^pf  Koi  <ufia  ovk  dneKakir^iv  cot, 

aXX'  6  Trarrip  fiov  6  ev  tou  ovpavolf  Kayo)  \4yoi  (rot,  Sri  nvXai 

^dov  ov  Kceno'xya'ova'iv  <rov. 

Weiss  rejects  ver.  19  also,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  Like  28^^^,  this  passage, 
however,  is  quite  credible  in  the  period  75-90.*  Blair  (Apostolic  Oospel. 
pp.  325-331)  regards  the  original  saying  (less  the  reference  to  Peter  ana 
the  allusion  to  the  church)  as  addressed  to  the  twelve,  and  based  on  Lk 
10^^ ;  and  Wemle  (op.  cit.  pp.  135, 136, 192)  suggests  that  the  canonical  text 
blends  two  different  conceptions  of  the  "  Kock  "-name :  the  one  personal, 
referring  to  the  experience  of  the  second  Coming  (parallels  in  TU,  xiu. 
p.  26),  the  other  ecclesiastical,  denoting  the  primacy  of  Peter.  The  origin 
of  tne  passage,  he  conjectures,  may  have  been  the  strife  between  tne 
original  apostles  and  Paul ;  the  whole  section  17-19  is  an  addition — 
whether  of  the  evangelist  or  of  his  predecessors  or  followers — not  the 
oldest  text.  So  Dr.  G.  L.  Cary,  Iff,  i.  pp.  214-218.  Whatever  view  be 
adopted,  it  is  no  argument  to  defend  the  pas8£^?e  by  insisting  on  its 
hi^nly  poetic  or  dramatic  character.  Why  should  we  assume  tnat  the 
writers  of  the  gospels  were  dull,  prosaic  beings  ?    No  one  denies  that  the 

1  TfttiAn,  e.g.,  appears  to  have  merely  read  mm)  tTrir  /Mt«^^«r  ttiifurr  mJ  m(tXMt  «)•»  •» 
««T«rx^nvr/»  n-  rit  J  Tlirft  (but  CD.  Zahn,  OK,  ii.  p.  546). 

2  Cp.  ~  -'  '  ~~~  " 
Lectures, 
VRjdscopat, 

The  qnestion  at  issue  really  is,  whether  'Jesus  contemplated  a  permanent  society  of 
his  followers ;  and  if  so,  whether  such  an  expression  of  it  is  historically  probable 
within  his  lifetime  (Beville,  n.  pp.  220,  485  f.,  499 ;  Schmiedel,  EBi,  ii.  1875  f.). 

>  To  defend  the  passage  (vers.  16-20)  as  an  int<^al  part  of  a  Christian  book 
written  in  the  seventh  decade  (Keim,  iv.  pp.  266, 267 ;  Stevens,  NTTh,  p.  136  f. ;  and 
Zahn,  Einl.  ii.  p.  294,  etc.|  is  a  highly  improbable  solution.  The  alternatives  are  (a) 
either  a  late  interpolation  m  an  early  gospel,  or  {b)  an  integn^l  part  of  a  gospel  which 
is  a  product  of  the  advanced  Christian  consciousness.    I  prefer  the  latter. 
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passage  is  worthy  of  Jesus.  Had  it  been  unworthy,  we  may  be  sure  it 
would  not  have  been  inserted.  In  fact,  the  ordinary  defence  of  the 
passage  as  a  noble  idealistic  conception,  worthy  of  its  occasion  and  author, 
is  quite  irrelevant.  To  say,  for  example,  that "  no  ordinary  man  who 
saw  the  form  in  which  the  church  actually  became  historical,  could  have 
spoken  of  it  in  this  lofty  strain  "  (Denney,  Studies  in  Theology,  p.  178)  is 
hardly  accurate,  even  if  an  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  upon  the 
definition  of  "ordinary."  Surely,  e.gr.,  Paul  had  an  experience  of  the 
local  churches  that  would  have  sickened  most  men,  and  turned  their 
idealism  into  a  dull,  sober  estimate.  But  did  that  prevent  him  from 
cherishing  and  expressing  in  a  grand  style  such  conceptions  of  the  church 
as  those  given  in  1  Co  12,  Col  P^  <>,  etc.  i  See  also  Ephesians  throughout, 
1  Pet  2*-^°,  and  the  magnificent  rhapsody  in  Heb  12"*'  Rafter  the  ex- 
periences of  10**^  12^^  IX  besides  the  dream  of  a  later  writer  (Apoc  21, 
22),  who  had  passed  through  a  disenchanting  experience  (Apoc  2, 3)  of  the 
actual  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  The  whole  problem,  indeea,  is  often  mis- 
stated. It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  Jesus  gathered  a  circle  of  intimate 
companions,  whom  he  trained  to  propa^te  his  ideas,  or  of  how  far 
he  anticipated  a  future  career  for  them  which  would  involve  his  memory 
and  spirit  as  their  religious  authority.  The  question  is  whether,  with 
his  belief  in  his  own  speedy  return  and  the  evident  limits  by  which  his 
outlook  was  beset,  Jesus  could  have  laid  down  the  details  of  an  ecclesiast- 
ical structure  (Mt  16^*  18**  ^)  which  presupposed  a  settled  and  expand- 
ing future ;  in  a  word,  whether  Jesus  the  religious  idealist,  the  prophet, 
the  martyr,  was  also  the  religious  organiser. 

28*- 1<>. — The  disruption  of  the  narrative  (vers.  7, 8, 11)  by  this  passage, 
together  with  its  similarity  to  28'-^,  Jn  20**-*^  suggests  (Hamack)  that 
it  represents  an  editorial  addition  (date  lOQ-150  a.d.),  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  Jerusalem-appearances  of  Jesus  after  the  resur- 
rection, and  thereby  producing  something  like  uniformity  between  the 
synoptic  stories  and  that  of  the  fourth  gospel.  Rohrbach  (Der  ScfUuss  dee 
Mwrkus-evang,  1894)  also  attributes  to  the  same  editorial  process  of  super- 
vision, under  the  charge  of  the  Asiatic  presbyters,  the  displacement  of 
Mark's  original  close  by  the  extant  appendix  (16**®),  whicn  was  taken 
from  Aristion  and  corresponds  to  the  gospel  of  Peter,  besides  the  insertion, 
in  the  third  ^spel,  of  24^'.  The  passage  in  Matthew  (28*-  *®),  even  tf  it 
is  not  *'  meaningless  and  undignified ''  (jbleiin),  certainly  adds  nothing  to 
what  has  alreaoy  been  said  by  the  angels  ( Wemle,  op.  cti.,  pp.  176,  177). 
The  writer  also  is  apparently  acquamted  merely  with  the  incomplete 
Mark  (1-16®).  For  this  and  otlier  less  probable  interpolations  in  Matthew's 
narrative,  cp.  Keim  (vL  pp.  308, 309)  and  Soltau  (as  above,  p.  641).  Other- 
wise, the  verses  must  be  simply  taken  (Weiiss)  as  a  characteristic  addition 
made  by  the  evangelist  himself  to  the  apostolic  source  upon  which  he 
worked.    Mt  28^-^  is  amissing  in  Syr-Sin.    See  furUier,  Addenda. 

28ie-so, — A  later  appendix  :  so,  besides  Strauss,  Hilgenfdd,  and 
Havet  (iv.  p.  280),  Eeim,  who  regards  it  as  a  wandering  passage,  contain- 
ing a  baptismal  formula,  which  originated  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  (vi.  pp.  368-373,  v.  pp.  338, 339),  but  recapitulating  some  genuine 
commands  of  Jesus.  Resch  (Logioy  p.  21 7)  reconstructs  it  thus :  nop.  oZv  fi. 
n.  T,  €.  KOI  /SaTTTiVoTC  avToifS  €is  fjLov  t6v  Bavarov  in*  6v6uaTOS  rod  $€ov 
narphi  kqX  ficLprvplq,  frvcvfuxrof  ncLpaKkrjrov  icrX.  Similarly  Schwalb,  Unsere 
vier  Evglrij  1885,  pp.  201, 202.  Besides  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  source 
of  authoritative  rules  and  regulations  for  the  church,  and  the  idea  of 
Christ's  spiritual  presence  (ver.  20=18^®),  which  can  hardly  be  primitive, 
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there  are  three  notes  of  a  late  period  in  this  passage,  (a)  The  nniversal 
mission  (vers.  19,  20)  ^  can  hardly  have  been  known  to  tne  first  disciples, 
or  else  they  lived  for  years  in 'flagrant  disobedience  to  their  Master's 
solemn  command,  and  only  reluctantly  recognised  its  fulfilment  in  the 
Pauline  gospel  For  such  an  injunction  as  tms  could  not  be  fulfilled  by 
any  merely  passive  acknowledgment  of  its  claims  as  met  in  another 
man's  person.  It  demanded  active  personal  propaganda  on  the  part  of 
the  disciples,  and  this  is  precisely  what  was  not  lorthcoming,  to  judge 
from  our  records  of  the  apostolic  age.  (&)  The  incipient  Trinitarianism 
marks  a  stc^e  of  apostolic  reflection  which  is  in  advance  even  of  that 
indicated'  m  Paul  (2  Co  13^^).  It  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  the 
formula  "  sums  up  simply  in  a  single  phrase  the  theol(^y  of  Jesus  '* 
(Bruce,  Apologetics  jB.  464,  and  more  cautiously  Stevens,  NTTh^  pp.  146- 
149),  for  although  Jesus  spoke  of  God  as  Father,  and  like  every  Jew  had 
an  idea  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  the  objective  collocation^  of  these  with 
himself  that  marks  off  this  passage  as  imique.  Besides,  the  references  to 
the  Spirit  in  the  synoptists  require  very  careful  sifting  before  they  can  be 
used  as  evidence  for  Christ's  own  conception,  (c)  The  use  of  the  baptlBmal 
formula  ^  belonss  to  an  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the  apostles,  who  em- 
ployed the  simple  phrase  of  baptism  into  the  name  of  Jesus  {th  x/>Mrr($v, 
cn-l  r^  ovoium,  I.  X.).  Had  this  phrase  been  in  existence  and  use,  it  is 
incredible  that  some  trace  of  it  snould  not  have  survived  ;  whereas  the 
earliest  reference  to  it,  outside  this  passage,  is  in  Clem.  Bom.  and  the 
Didachg  (Justin  Martyr,  AmL  i.  61). 

The  earliest  background  for  sucn  a  passage,  whose  original  form  may 
have  resembled  Jn  20  '*•  **  (M.  Arnold,  LU,  JJogma,  pp.  162, 153),  is  to  lie 
found  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  century ;  and  when  the  gospel  as  a 
whole  is  placed  c.  80  a.d.,  it  is  not  incredible  that  the  words  should  form 
an  integral  part  of  it.  In  this  event  they  form  a  secondary  tradition, 
due  not  to  Jesus  but  to  the  later  spirit  of  the  church,'  which,  on  the  basis 

1  The  presence,  side  by  side,  of  imiveiBal  and  partlcnlaristio  sayings  (e,a,  Kfi- » 
with  this  passage),  forms,  however,  only  one  of  several  contradictions  in  Matthew. 
The  author  seems,  as  Holsten  remarks,  to  have  had  two  souls  within  his  breast. 
The  true  praetorian  guard  of  the  universal  principle  in  Ohristianity  was  not  drawn 
from  the  first  companions  of  Jesus. 

•  In  view  of  1  Co  12,  2  Co  S^^-i*.  this  amplified  expression  requires  nothing  to 
account  for  it,  outside  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  terms.  Certainly  the  passage  in 
Mt.,  though  late,  need  not  therefore  be  untrustworthy.  '*  One  tradition  may  be 
later  than  another  and  more  limited  in  circulation,  and  yet  not  be  any  less 
authentic"  (Sanday,  Z>B,  ii.  pp.  213,  214 ;  cp.  Schmiedel,  EBi,  ii  1868).  But  one 
cannot  proceed  and  argue  that  the  triple  baptismal  formula  was  imposed  on  I^ul 
and  the  early  church,  and  that  therefore  it  must  rest  on  some  authority. 

<  This  forbids  us  to  treat  the  Sj^irit  here  as  the  specific  gift  of  the  Messianic  salva- 
tion.   Its  usage  and  its  context  point  unmistakably  to  the  later  Christological  sense. 

«  Besch  [TU,  z.  2.  pp.  881-428,  447 1),  like  Roehrich  (pjs.  817-^19),  still  asserts 
the  genuineness  of  tne  logion  on  baptisin  {vide  Esgo.  Ti.  vi.  pp.  89&-398),  but  on 
inadequate  grounds.  Cp.  also  Zahn  {mtU.  ii  p.  309),  and  on  the  historical  connection 
of  Jesus  and  the  rite  of  baptism,  Keim  {op,  cU.)  and  Bruce  {Kingdom  of  Oody  p. 
267  f.).  On  the  other  side,  Teichmann  {ZThK,lS96,  p.  857  f.),  Weissacker  {A Ay 
ii.  pp.  252-254),  but  especially  Holtsmann  {NTITh,  1.  p.  878  f.).  See  below,  Addenda. 

^  This  legitimate  and  faithful  development  is  recognised  on  all  hitnds.  Cp. 
besides  Weizs&cker  and  Wendt  {LJ,  i.  pp.  212,  213),  Hamack  (iTZ),  I  79  n.),  W. 
Briickner  {PM  1899,  pp.  107-110),  Weiss  {NTTh,  i.  p.  139  n.,  and  in  Meyer,8  ad 
loc\  Professor  Bruce  (AvologeticSy  pp.  468-465,  and  ExGT,  i.  pp.  338-840),  Wemle 
{cp,  cU.  pp.  192,  195),  McGTlffert  {AAy  p.  61  n.),  and  even  Canon  Bobinson  {B£i, 
i.  p.  474).  Dalman  {Die  Worte  Jesu,  i.  pp.  186, 158  f.,  235)  promises  a  discussion  in 
a  rature  volume. 
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of  Dan  7^^  ^,  idealised  and  expanded  his  earlier  teaching  under  the  growing 
stress  of  reverence  for  his  authority  (Beyschlag,  NTTh,  i.  pp.  178, 318),  and 
out  of  a  consciousness  of  what  his  person  and  purpose  meant  to  themselves 
and  to  the  world.  " In  maintaining  that  these  commissions''  [Mt  28^®'®, 
Lk  24**-*»,  Jn  20"-2»,  Mk  16"-i»]  "are  genuine"  [{.e.  ipsissima  verba  of 
JesusJ,  "  theologians  simply  waste  their  words  and  provoke  unqualified 
scepticism"  (Blair,  Apostolic  Gospel^  pp.  390-393).  The  least  ohnoxious 
device  of  the  harmonists  ^  is  to  regard  the  references  in  Acts  and  Paul 
(baptism  into  the  single  name  or  person  of  Jesus)  as  abridged  statements 
of  the  fact  that  the  baptism  was  Christian,  not  as  expressions  of  the 
baptismal  formula,  which  was  really  that  enjoined  by  Christ.  A  passage 
like  Ac  19*  certainly  implies  a  connection  of  the  Spirit  with  baptism, 
but  the  connection  is  plainly  (ver.  6)  on  a  line  with  the  other  references 
in  Acts  to  the  ecstatic  connection  of  the  two.  It  must  not  be  viewed  (as 
by  some  modem  theologians)  as  a  witness  to  the  custom  of  Mt  28^'. 

It  is  very  tempting  to  regard,  not  merely  18^  but  the  whole  com- 
mission, vers.  18-20,  or  even  16-20,  as  a  later  addition  (so  Wendt,  Lehre 
JesUy  i.  p.  156,  on  18^'*®),  composed  out  of  the  developing  "cathoHdsm" 
and  christology  of  the  church,  and  inserted  as  a  conclusion  to  the  goepeL 
The  main  drawbacks  are  the  absence  of  a  textual  basis  and  the  abrupt  state 
of  what  would  be  the  original  Matthew.  Could  that  writii^  have  aeliber- 
ately  ended  with  ol  dc  iblaraaavf  or  ucxpi  rrji  oTjfitpov  1  Mark  16*  is  but 
an  imperfect  parallel,  and  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  conjecture  how 
so  elaborate  and  considerable  a  history  was  left  unfinished.  Still  in  some 
aspects  the  ending  /i.  r.  a-,  is  rather  effective  ;  it  would  be  quite  possible 
as  the  close  of  the  narrative,  were  it  not  for  the  obvious  artistic  motive  of 
the  author  in  opening  (chap.  5)  and  closing  his  narrative  of  Jesus'  work 
with  a  mountain  scene.    [A  substitute  for  Mk  16*-«o  ?  Bacon,  INT^  p.  200.] 

[N,B, — The  general  background  for  later  interpolations  in  the  synoptic 
gospels  is  hinted  at  in  the  well-known  passage  wnere  Eusebius  (HE,  ni. 
37.  2)  speaks  of  the  work  done  by  Christian  evangelists  during  Traian's 
reign,  in  circulating  the  scripture  of  the  divine  gospels  (^r^v  r&v  itrnv 
€vayyt\l<ov  irapaMovcu  ypacbrjv)  among  those  who  were  still  ignorant  of 
the  Christian  faith.  Both  Holtzmann  {HO,  i.  p.  23)  and  Reville 
(i.  p.  327])  infer  that  Eusebius  has  confused  the  circulation  of  the  gospels 
witn  their  composition,  and  that  this  period  really  saw  the  final  editing 
rather  than  the  propagation  of  the  gospels ;  these  writings  bein^  based 
on  documents  like  tne  IJr- Marcus  and  the  Matthaean  Logia,  which  had 
been  in  circulation  for  decades.  But  the  passage  may  also  be  a  reflection 
of  that  editorial  activit^r  (in  Asia  Minor)  during  the  early  years  of  the 
second  centurv,  by  whicn,  as  many  scholars  ima^e,  our  canonical 
gospels  were  harmonised  and  shaped  into  somethmg  like  a  uniform 
collection.  It  is  highly  important  to  remember  that  our  gospels  were  thus 
arranged  in  a  preliminary  canon  at  this  time,  for  the  step  may  have 
easily  set  in  motion  harmonising  influences  which  would  affect  tne  text 

1  In  regard  to  (a),  the  desperate  plight  to  ivhich  literaliats  are  reduced  in  reftisiog 
to  see  the  apostolic  origin  of  Mt  28^^^,  is  plain,  when  a  scholar  of  Dr.  Horfs 
candour  {EccUaiaf  pp.  85-90)  solves  the  problem  of  the  twelve  and  the  Gentiles  thus. 
It  is  inconceivable,  ne  admits,  that  peviously  to  Paul  they  preached  beyond  the 
limits  of  Palestine.  Up  to  the  time  of  Ac  15  they  did  not  believe  themselves  clearly 
commissioned  to  go  in  person  to  the  nations ;  when  the  Pauline  mission  occurred, 
the^  patronised  it.  and  by  this  recognition  believed  themselves  to  be  discharging 
their  task!  As  if  Mt  28^^^  was  not  an  explicit  *' divine  monition"!  And  as  if 
approving  more  or  less  cordially  of  another  person's  work  absolved  one  from  the 
duty  of  personal  obedience  to  the  same  command  {m^vKfnt) !    [8o  £Bi,  iL  187(^] 
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of  the  different  books.  Add  to  this  their  use  in  the  worship  of  tlie 
churches — a  fact  which  helps  to  explain  their  structure,  just  as  one  some- 
times unravels  the  composition  of  the  Scots  ballads  by  recollecting  that 
they  were  originally  made  to  be  chanted  to  some  homely  lilt  among  the 
peasantry.  Tneee  and  other  contributory  causes  were  at  work  upon  the 
text,  and  must  have  produced  their  effects  prior  to  the  earliest  MS. 
Indeed,  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  centu^  saw  the  rise  of  such 
processes  upon  a  not  inconsiderable  scale.  The  problem  somewhat 
resembles  that  set  by  the  Psalter,  in  whose  extant  arrangement  editorial 
labour  and  liturgical  aims  are  traceable,  not  only  in  the  general  scheme 
of  the  collection,  but  in  the  structure  of  many  individual  psalms.] 

Heb  3,  4. — It  has  been  conjectured  by  Clemen  that  this  repre- 
sents an  original  Christian  homily  inserted  by  the  author  at  some 
later  time  in  his  epistle  {Exp,^  iii.  p.  392  f.).  He  ai^es  that  3*"^  and 
414-16  j^pg  alien  to  their  present  context,  that  they  unite  neither  with 
the  preceding  nor  with  the  subsequent  passages,  and  that  the  writing 
37_4is  implies  conditions  different  from  those  which  obtain  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  epistle.  Chapters  3,  4  are  consequently  to  be  taken  as 
episodical.  But  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  position  depend  on 
special  interpretations  of  certain  phrases,  and  are  in  no  sense  decisive. 
The  contrast  of  Christ  with  Moses  certainly  seems  superfluous  to  a 
modem  mind,  and  even  comes  as  an  anti-climax  after  the  contrast  with 
the  angels ;  but  Hebrews  was  not  written  for  a  modem  mind.  In  fact, 
the  data  ingeniously  collected  by  Clemen  are  only  conclusive  if  we  adopt 
a  priori  ideas  of  the  author's  purpose  and  literary  methods ;  they  fail 
to  prove  the  case  for  an  interpolation  here.  The  passage  in  (question  fits 
in  to  the  context  with  sufficient  relevance,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
ordinary  exe^^etical  methods  for  explaining  the  connection  do  real 
violence  to  the  text.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite  credible  that  this 
section,  like  other  parts  (11,  13)  of  the  book,  originally  filled  the  r61e  of 
a  Christian  homily.  The  composite  nature  of  Hebrews  was  felt  as  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  century ;  to  Luther  it  seemed  "  put  together  out 
of  many  pieces."  Yet  the  apparently  disjointed  episodes  (2^-*  3'-4^* 
5ii_6>o  etc.)  can  for  the  most  part  be  explained  in  their  present  context 
as  digressions.  Whatever  their  career  and  function  may  nave  originally 
been,  the  different  parts  of  this  epistle  have  been  skilfully  disposed  by 
an  author  of  much  literary  tact,  wnose  work  contains  (von  Soden)  moral 
homilies,  but  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  collection  of  such  pieces. 

13 18-24  (»«-»»). — An  addition  intended  to  give  an  epistolary  cha- 
racter 1  to  the  book,  or  to  secure  belief  in  its  Pauline  authorship :  so 
Overbeck,  Zur  Oesch.  KanonSy  pp.  12-17;  Weizsilcker,  AA^  ii.  p.  168; 
Hamack,  TTL  n.  2.  pp.  106,  107,  ED,  ii.  p.  47  n.  ;  Lipsius,  GGA  (1881), 
p.  369  f. ;  ana  BrUckner,  Chr<m.p^,  36  f.,  248  n.  1.  This  might  involve 
also  either  the  accidental  loss  01  an  opening  paragraph  (cp.  Deissmann, 
Bibel-Studien,  pp.  242,  243)  containing  the  real  author's  name,  or  its 
deliberate  excision  about  160-176  a.d.  in  order  to  further  the  epistle's 
reception  into  the  canon.  The  former  h^rpothesis  has  a  parallel  in 
3  Mace,  of  which  the  opening  leaf  has  evidently  been  lost.  But  the 
whole  theory  is  dubious.  It  lacks  confirmation,  either  in  the  textual  or 
in  the  canonical  history  of  the  writing,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 

1  Reuss  (pp.  241,  242)  takes  the  whole  chapter  as  a  sort  of  after-thonght,  an 
addition  maae  by  the  author  in  order  to  apply  his  treatise  to  a  particular  circle  of 
Christians.  The  directions  and  motives  of  this  chapter  are  consequently  different 
from  those  which  prompted  the  composition  of  the  previous  twelve. 
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snppose  that,  bad  a  later  writer  introduced  interpolations  with  the  object 
of  Paulinifling,  he  would  have  made  his  meaning  much  more  clear 
and  explicit.  The  meagre  reference  to  TimoJJieus  would  hardly  have 
been  adequate  to  bring  the  epistle  under  Paurs  aegis.  So,  besides 
Clemen  and  Holtzmann,  von  Soden  {Jpl%  1884,  pp.  436-439),  and 
Zahn  {GKy  i.  p.  300  f. ;  EinL  ii.  pp.  121,  122).  The  passage,  in  fact,  is  as 
integral  and  natural  a  part  of  tne  writing  as  any  postscript  could  be. 
Even  the  loss  of  a  preface  is  rather  an  unnecessary  supposition.  The 
abrupt  and  stately  opening  of  Hebrews  is  like  that  of  1  John.  In  the 
case  of  both,  the  oneinal  readers  had  a  knowledge  of  the  author  from 
other  sources,  which  has  quite  faded  from  reliable  tradition  ;  it  was  the 
less  likely  to  be  preserved,  as  both  writings  were  never  meant  or  allowed 
to  be  merely  local. 

There  seems  as  little  reason  for  doubting  (with  G.  A.  Simcox, 
Exp.  Ti,  X.  pp.  430-432)  the  homogeneity  of  chap.  13  as  a  letter  of  com- 
mendation or  a  series  of  excerpts  from  sucn  letters.  The  double 
reference  to  ^vfitvoi  (7, 17)  is  quite  credible,  if  during  the  past  history 
of  the  church  some  ot  its  leaders  had  died.  Memory  of  the  dead  and 
obedience  to  their  living  successors  are  not  incompatible,  nor  do  the  two 
counsels  require  to  be  bridged  by  the  notice  that  successors  had  been 
appointed.    That  might  well  be  taken  for  granted. 

[N,B. — In  Luke  (and  even  in  Matthew),  Acts,  and  the  Apocalypse,  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  notice  all  passages  where  an  earlier 
source  and  a  later  redactor  can  be  suspected  together.  These  passages 
fall  to  be  discussed  in  a  commentary,  and  should  be  noticed  in  any  first- 
rate  edition.  As  far  as  possible,  only  such  passages  are  noted  in  these 
books  as  are  held  to  be  interpolations  by  an  editor  or  scribe,  subsequent 
to  the  composition  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  hard  to  carry  out 
this  principle  consistentlv.J 

Lk  l«*-»*. — Like  1®'-  '®-^*-  ^^j  etc.,  an  interpolation  by  a  redactor,  accord- 
ing to  Hillmann  (JpTh  (1891),  pp.  192-261,  "Die  Blindheit^eschichte 
Jesu  nach  Lucas  **).  He  traces  this  redactor  at  work  especiauy  in  the 
"  supernatural "  passages  of  Luke  1-2  ;  cp.  Holtzmann  (£*&,  i.  pp.  26-54  ; 
NTTh,  i.  pp.  412,  413)  and  the  critique  by  Resch  (TUy  x.  6,  p.  73  f.). 
Wemle  objects  with  reason  {op,  cU,  pp.  102-106)  to  tne  un-Lucan  hypo- 
thesis of  bold  interpolations  in  an  earlier  source,  as  it  conflicts  with 
the  general  method  of  the  historian  (but  cp.  Addenda).  He  agrees  with 
J.  Weiss,  however,  that  the  tradition  and  source  used  by  the  author  came 
from  Palestinian  Jewish  Christianity.^  J.  Weiss  (-Meyer,  ad  loc)f  for  his 
part,  is  more  reticent  than  HiUmann  in  pronouncing  on  definite  inter- 
polations ;  he  correctljr  refers  Lk  !*•••*  to  tne  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  (Ac 
12) — if  Jewish-Christian — and  dates  the  whole  source  previous  to  70  a.d. 
from  its  allusions  to  the  Temple  cultus  (1*  2*^-  *^-  **),  the  Messiahship 
1»3.  68)^  etc^  Professor  Bruce  {ExOT^  i  p.  460)  assumes  the  use  (with  a 
ew  editorial  touches)  of  an  Aramaic  Jewish-Christian  source,  which  is 
allowed  to  speak  for  itself ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  represent  the  general 
standpoint  of  many  investigators.  The  problem  of  Luke  1,  2  can  be,  in 
fact,  approached  along  three  avenues,  (a)  The  use  of  a  Jewish-Christian 
source,  revised  and  incorporated  by  the  author  of  the  gospel.  (6)  The 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  (Aramaic  i)  source  by  a  later  author,  who  may 

1  On  the  "Messianic  Psalms  of  the  NT"  (Lk  1-2),  see  Warfield,  Eaep.^  ii.  pp. 
309 f.,  321  f.;  also  Zahn,  Binl.  ii.  p.  404  f.  :  and  Gore,  Dissertations,  p.  17  f. 
N.  Schmidt  (^Bi.  1.  p.  936)  coi^'ectures  even  that  an  Apoc.  of  Zechariah  has  been 
used  in  Lk  1^,  wnich  was  current  among  the  disciples  of  the  Baptizer. 
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have  deepened  the  Chlristian  element  in  his  veraion.    (c)  The  free  com- 

Eofiition  of  the  section  by  an  author  who  skilfully  suited  his  style  so  as  to 
e  in  keeping  with  this  archaic  and  biblical  subject.  The  first  and  most 
likely  of  these  methods  is  referred  to  above.  The  last-named  has  been 
advocated  by  Zeller  (Overbeck-Zeller,  ii.  p.  295  L\  Abbott,*  Hamack, 
and  Dalman  (Die  Worie  Jestt,  1899,  pp.  31,  32),  while  (6)  is  the  well- 
known  theory  of  Resch  and — ^in  a  modified  form — of  Blass  {Evglm 
sec  Lucam  xxm. ;  P(?,  p.  195).  Yogel  {Zur  CharaMeristik  de$  Lvias^ 
1897,  p.  32  f.),  however,  regards  the  source  as  now  indistinguishable  from 
the  whole  work. 

The  attempts  to  find  a  source  for  the  birth-story  in  Mary  (Qore, 
JDisgertaiions^  p.  18  f.,'  etc.),  or  to  trace  feminine  characteristics  in  the 
record,  belong  to  homiletics  rather  than  to  historical  research.  Luke's 
object  in  presentinff  these  narratives  is  probably  due  (Zeller,  iL  pp.  233- 
238)  to  tne  fact  that  he  wished  to  assign  a  place  in  Christianitv  to 
the  traditional  Jewish-Christian  views  of  Jesus,  especially  as  these 
existed  in  sources  which  had  come  to  his  hand.  These  tales  form  a 
circumstantial  historical  setting  for  the  idea,  which  even  Paol  frankly 
reco^^nised,  that  Jesus  had  been  "bom  under  the  law"  (Gal  4^  as  "a 
minister  of  the  circumcision"  (Ro  15^).  The  songs,  which  are  not 
distinctively  Christian,  probablv  were  in  existence  among  the  Palestinian 
communities,  and  are  preserved  here  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  verses 
that  occasionally  recur  in  1  Mace.  On  their  resemblance  to  the  Pss.  of 
Solomon,  cp.  Byle  and  James's  edition  of  the  latter,  p.  xcif. ;  Chase 
(Camb,  Texts  and  Studies^  i.  3,  pp.  147-151)  acutely  traces  both  back  to  the 
Greek-Jewish  prayers  of  the  Hellenistic  synagogues.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  songs  of  Mary  and  Zachariah  are  entirely  appropriate  to 
the  situations  in  which  the  author  has  introduced  them ;  but  they  are 
at  least  as  apt  as  those  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hannah  (1  Sam  2^'^% 
Job  (Job  28),  or  Jonali  (Jon  2*-*<>).  Cp.  Hamack's  essay  on  "Das 
Magnificat  der  Elisabet  (Lk  1^^'),  nebst  einigen  Bemerkungen  zu 
Lk  1-2  "  (reprinted  from  SBBA,  1900)  ;  also  Addenda. 

The  sources  of  the  third  gospel  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  gospel  of  Mark.  (Blass  argues  that  while  Mk  was  varioudy 
translated,  by  Luke  amonc  others,  the  extant  Greek  text  of  Mk 
is  not  Luke's  version,  whicn  is  preserved  in  D  and  some  old  Latin 
MSS  ;  Texthrittsche  Bemerkungen  zu  MarhiSy  1899). 

(h)  The  Logia,  in  a  Greek  recension,  possibly  different  from  that  used 
by  the  author  of  Matthew. 

^  He  compares  the  difiference  between  Shakspere's  ordinary  style  in  his  English 
plays  and  the  massive  dignity  of  his  writing  in  Jttlius  Ckiesar, 

>  The  most  candid  defence  of  the  traditional  position.  It  is  even  admitted  that 
to  accept  the  narrative  as  substantially  histoncal  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  that  the  angelic  appearances  and  commnnications  reported  in  chaps.  1-2 
are  '*  imaginative,  outward  representations  of  what  were  in  fact  real,  but  merely 
inward  communications  of  the  *  divine  word '  to  human  souls"  (pp.  21,  22).  It  is 
rather  a  drop  from  this  momentary  faithfulness  to  historical  criticism,  when  the 
writer  goes  on  to  seriously  explain  that  Matthew  1-2  is  based  upon  a  sort  of  moral 
certificate  left  by  Joseph,  in  order  to  vindicate  Mary's  character  1  Resch  {Das 
Kindheits-JEdgm,  1897)  similarly  builds  upon  family  papers,  from  which  excerpts 
were  made  by  the  evangelists.  On  the  ronction  of  the  historical  conscience  in 
dealing  with  these  narratives,  cp.  Gardner,  JBsmlor.  EvangeHcOj  pp.  234-254, 
Rdville,  I.  pp.  374-884,  and  also  Mr.  Jas.  Thomas'  Our  Records  ((f  (he  NaUvity  and 
Modem  Historicai  Research  (1900),  where  some  of  the  discrepancies  and  on- 
historical  elements  in  Mt  1-2,  Lk  1-8,  are  discussed  with  nnpr^ndiced  ability. 
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(c)  Jewish   Christian   narratives    originating    in    the    Palestinian 

commiinities,  including — 
the  birth  narratives,^  chaps.  1-2.    (On  the  family  registers 
preserved  for  religious  reasons,  cp.  Schiirer,  JffJP,  n.  i.  210- 
212,  iiL   14,  with  McGiffert's  note  in   his    translation  of 
Eusebius,  apud  HE^  L  7  ;  also  R^ville,  i.  pp.  301-408). 

(d)  A  collection  of  parables  ^i.e,  those  peculiar  to  LuKe). 

{eS  A  special  source  (Aramaic  original  1)  excerpted  in  9'^-18^^. 

(f)  Certain  Aramaic  sources  (Q. 

(g)  Matthew's  gospel  (?). 

These,  with  the  matter  contributed  by  (Zahn,  EirU,  ii  pp.  397-424)  oral 
tradition  or  the  writer's  originality,  constitute  the  materials  of  the  gospel  as 
it  lies  before  us.  But  their  precise  form  and  original  colouring  cannot 
always  be  recognised^  since  the  author  of  the  gospel  has  treated  his 
sources  quite  freely,  without  any  attempt  at  slavisn  reproduction  (E. 
Stockmeyer,  ZSchz  (1884),  pp.  117-149,  on  the  varied  sources  of  the  Lucan 
goepeL    Cp.  Schmiedel,  EBu  ii.  1855  f.). 

22i9b-so^  tA  vir<o  ....  tficyvvy<$/icvoy. — Most  complete  textual  and 
critical  discussion  m  Resch,  TV,  x.  3,  pp.  624-656.  The  textual  prob- 
lem resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  the  relative  originality  oi  the 
primitive  abbreviated  Western  text  (D)  or  the  fuller  text  represented 
m  most  MSS.  The  former  is  decisively  and,  upon  the  whole,  richtly 
upheld  by  1VH  (ii.  pp.  63,  64,  '^no  moral  doubt  that  the  words  in 
question  were  absent  from  the  original  text  of  Luke  "),  although  textual 
evidence  to  the  contrary  is  very  formidable.  The  scale  is  turned  by  con- 
siderations of  internal  probability,  however,  which  seem  to  weigh  rather 
in  favour  of  the  omission.  At  least  the  difficulties  upon  that  theory 
are  not  greater  than  those  offered  by  the  ordinary  text.  To  contract 
an  existing  text  was  not  so  obvious  a  practice  as  that  of  expanding  one 
which  appeared,  in  comparison  with  other  narratives,  to  be  disordered  and 
incomplete.  (It  is  noticeable  that  Luke's  order  of  the  temptations  (4^^') 
also  varies  from  that  of  Matthew.)  The  question  is,  whether  is  it  more 
likely  that  an  early  account  of  the  supper  (transposing  as  in  Did  11,  the 
order  of  the  bread  and  the  cup)  was  expanded  and  altered  (by  the 
addition  of  vers.  19^-20)  *  in  order  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  Pauline 
tradition  (1  Co  11^^^),  or  that  an  originally  ampler  statement  was 
contracted,  owing  to  the  difficulty  felt  in  a  double  mention  of  the 
cup  which  contradicted  NT  tradition  and  lituijgical  practice  alike  ?  It 
is  a  nice  point  of  criticism,  and  opinion  is  divided.  Dr.  P.  Gardner 
(Origin  of  the  LorcPs  Supper,  1894),  who  attributes  the  supper  to  Paul's 
initiative,  moulded  by  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  follows  WH; 
similarly  Brandt,  Schiirer,  Giiife,  Wendt  (i/,  i.  p.  172 f.),  Haupt  (Ueber 
d,  ursprUngliche  Form  u,  BedetUung  d,  AbendmoMncorte,  p.  5f.),  J.  Weiss 

1  The  pedigree-source  used  by  Luke  \a  on  the  whole  more  trustworthy,  though 
less  origmal,  tiian  that  of  Matthew;  but  both  are  discrepant,  mnemonicaUy 
arranged,  compiled  witii  considerable  freedom,  and  due  to  the  cnaraoteristle  feeliuff 
of  the  Palestinian  Jewish  ChristiaDS  that  the  Davidic  descent  of  Jesus  was  essential 
to  his  legitimacy  as  Messiah — a  notion,  of  course,  foreign  to  the  primitive  tradition. 

>  This  derivation  would  be  all  the  more  natural,  since  Luke's  gospel  was  in  some 
circles  taken  as  the  gospel  of  Paul.  Blass  ISK,  1896,  p.  783  f. ;  PG,  pp.  179-182)  goes 
even  ftirther,  and  omits  ver.  19*  as  well.  Vers.  19^-20  were  added  from  Paul  by  a  sCTibe 
to  give  apparent  completeness  to  Luke*s  record,  while  (as  he  conjectures)  ver.  19*  was 
put  in  from  Mark  by  a  still  later  hand.  This  removes  the  institution  of  the  supper 
altogether,  but  it  rests  upon  the  very  dubious  hypothesis  that  Luke  deliberately 
omitted  the  incident  because  it  was  already  familiar  to  his  readers. 
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(-Meyer,«  ad  loc.),  Sanday  {DB,  ii  p.  836),  Bartlet  {AA,  pp.  324,  325), 
Plummer  (DBy  lii.  p.  146X  and  IZahn  (EinL  ii.  p.  367  f.,  reading— after 
by  «,— 16,  19»,  17, 18, 21) ;  cp.  Nestle,  Einf,  p.  229  (ETr.  p.  276  f .).  In  any 
case,  Sanday  points  out,  **  both  these  types  of  texts  existed  early  in  the 
second  century."  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  passage  is  retained  by  the 
majority  of  editors,  followed  by  Schmiedel  (HU,  ii.  pp.  163-164),  JiHicher 
(2%-4,  p.  235  f.),  Spitta  (Urc.  i.  p.  295  f.),  and  many  others  ;  see  particu- 
larly Holtzmann  {HC,  i.  pp.  279,  280)  and  Bruce  (ExGT,  i.  ad  loc.). 
The  latter  discusses  the  point  (With  Ojpen  Face,  p.  271)  without  finding 
any  evidence  for  a  certain  conclusion.^ 

22*»'  **.— For  the  textual  evidence,  cp.  JFH{u,  pp  .64-67),  who  *  bracket 
the  passage  as  an  early  addition,  made  by  a  scribe  of  the  second  century, 
from  some  traditional  source  (vide  Resch,  TU,  x.  3,  pp.  690, 69 1).  Dogmatic 
reasons  would  explain  alike  the  omission,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  the 
insertion  of  the  passage.  Keim,  e,g^  retains  the  verses  (vi.  17  n.)  as  the 
result  of  Luke's  aependence  upon  a  "  confused  Ebionitic  source  **  which 
led  him  to  exaggerate  and  intensify  the  human  conflict  of  Jesus;  but 
they  are  struck  out  for  very  similar  reasons  by  other  scholars  (cp.  Car- 
penter, First  Three  Goepels,  pp.  71, 352).  Prof.  Bruce,  again,  omits  them  as 
"  out  of  harmony  with  the  subdued  nature  of  Luke's  narrative  in  general " 
(ExGT,  i  pp.  629.  630) ;  and  they  are  deleted  by  J.  Weiss  as  a  product 
of  the  same  legendary  nature  as  Jn  5^.  The  passage  mav  have  come  from 
some  line  of  oral  or  written  tradition,  or  may  be  simply  the  work  of  a 
later  editor.  It  is  at  any  rate  non-Lucan.  Dr.  G.  L.  Gary  (IH,  L  p.  301) 
hesitates  to  pronounce  ver.  44  unauthentic,  though  he  accepts  ver.  43 
as  apparently  a  legendary  accretion.  But  authenticity  or  non-authenticity 
is  not  the  point,  and  the  MS  evidence  for  both  verses  is  uniform. 

23***,  6  dc  *Itj<rovs  ,  .  irou>v<nv, — Like  vers.  43,  44,  probably  a  non- 
Lucan  fragment  of  genuine '  tradition  which  vindicates  itself  upon  in- 
ternal evidence,  as  does  the  fra^ent  Jn  7^^'8^^,  although  for  textual 
reasons  (cp.  JFE,  ii.  pp.  67, 68 ;  Kesch,  TU,  x.  3,  pp.  721-723)  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  having  been  added  from  an  early  and  extraneous  source  to  the 
original  text  of  the  gospel  Still,  it  is  quite  possible  that  later  ages  may 
have  found  a  stumbling-block  in  such  gentleness  shown  to  the  enormous 
sin  of  the  crucifixion,  and  that  this  feeling  of  reprobation  may  have  caused 
its  omission  from  some  MSS  (k*BI>)  and  versions  (Boh.  Sah.  Syr-Sin). 
Hence  some  editors  hesitate  to  expunge  it  (e.g.  J.  Weiss,  Bruce,  and 
Dr.  Cary).  Blass  (PQ,  pp.  92-94)  supposes  that  it  was  felt  by  some 
to  be  in  contradiction  to  ver.  28,  whicn  clearly  implied  punishment  for 
the  sin ;  it  certainly  would  not  be  a  natural  expression  of  the  mood  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  early  Christians  viewed  their  Master's  murder 
and  his  murderers.  A  variant  tradition  in  Didasc.  Apost.  (Corssen, 
ZNIV,  1900,  399  f. ;  ibid.,  1901, 151-152). 

1  Attempts  to  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  extant  text  by  omission  and  transposi- 
tion in  Cod.  Copt,  (omitting  vers.  16-18),  Pesh.  (omitting  vers.  17, 18),  and  in 

Syr-Cnr,  16, 19*  Pi  17,  18        Ui   22fL 
Svr-Sin,  16, 19,  A)*,  17,  20^  18/'*^''"^ 
The  point  is  constantly  discussed  in  the  recent  inyesti^tions  npon  the  nature  of  the 
Lor(rs  Supper.    Blair  {Apostolic  Oospel,  p.  321  f.)  conjectures  tbat  between  vers.  18 
and  19  a  passage  like  12'»-  ^  has  been  omitted  to  avoid  repetition.    See  Addenda. 

»  So  Nestle,  Evn/,  pp.  229,  280  (ETr.  p.  277).  Conybeare  [DB,  1.  pp.  158, 154) 
regards  it  as  certain  that  the  Armenians  possessed  an  early  version  of  the  NT  oon- 
taining  the  passage.    Syr-Sin  omit. 

•  Others  find  less  basis  for  the  passage,  however ;  e.g.  Carpenter  (First  Three 
Gospels,  pp.  71,  852,  '*The  early  utterance  of  the  Church,  in  the  Master's  Spirit"), 
Keim  (vi  pp.  155, 156),  and  Martineau  [Seat  qf  Authority,  pp.  615,  646). 
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24^^. — See  note  on  Mt  28'-  ^^,  and  Addenda.  An  interpolation,  founded 
on  and  condensed  from  Jn  20^-^^  (?).  It  breaks  the  flow  of  the  narrative, 
explains  nothing,  and  is  textually  suspect  (om.  D).  The  pur]M)Be 
of  the  insertion  is  to  partially  conform  the  stories  of  the  resurrection, 
and  to  assimi  Peter  what  in  the  Johannine  tradition  belonged  to  "  the 
other  disciple."  ^  Blair  (Apostolic  Qospely  pp.  386-387)  retains  the  verse, 
supposing  that  John  and  Luke  drew  upon  a  common  original,  although  the 
former  supplemented  it  from  oral  tradition, while  Blass  (PG,  pp.  188, 189) 
fears  that  yer.  24  must  go  also.  Chase,  who  passes  oyer  the  more  difficult 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  Mt  16^^,  admits  that  Lk  24^'  may  be 
a  sign  of  cross-currents  in  the  apostolic  tradition.  Its  ^'linguistic 
similarity  to  John  is  curious,  and  cannot  be  accidental "  (DB,  iiL  p.  761). 

Acts. — ^It  has  not  been  found  feasible  to  mark,  by  means  of  print, 
the  editorial  insertions  and  notes  which  occur  throughout  this  oook. 
These  are  frequently  as  obvious  as  erratic  boulders,  and  in  many  less 
glaring  instances  can  be  separated  without  much  trouble  from  the 
written  sources  incorporated  in  the  narrative.  At  the  same  time,  to 
discuss  them  seriatim  would  swell  this  appendix  too  seriously.  I  have 
therefore  contented  myself  with  printing  the  we-joumal  in  dare  type,  and 
some  other  sources  in  slightly  inset  type,  indicating  also,  by  means  oi  single 
brackets,  one  or  two.minor  and  (as  it  seems)  fairly  certain  glosses  interpo- 
lated in  the  text,  such  as  8'*  (ovn;  ^<rriv  ^£i;fu>ff--Schiniedel,  ZSchst,  1898, 
p.  50,  and  Hilgenfeldi  9^^  (j^ol  raXiXatar— Blass),  lO'^  (ap(dfi€vot  an-^  r.  F. 
— Clemen,  BlassX  14^  (x<ii>X^r  cV  k,  fi, — Blass),  etc.  For  a  note  on  Blass's 
general  textual  tlieory,  cp.  above,  pp.  610-612.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  phenomenon  of  the  double  text  in  Acts  resembles  at  several 
points  that  in  Jeremiah.  There,  also,  the  twin  texts  (Massoretio  and  LXX) 
m  all  likelihood  represent,  as  Kuenen  suggested,  not  divergent  recensions, 
but  two  stages  in  tne  history  of  what  was  really  one  and  the  same  recen- 
sion. The  passaees  which  now  fall  to  be  noticed,  simply  contain  obvious 
additions,  made  by  the  editor  to  his  sources ;  i.e,  the  context  as  a  rule 
preserves  sources  from  a  date  more  or  less  prior  to  the  date  of  these 
additions  or  of  the  whole  book's  composition.] 

The  use  of  earlier  literature  in  the  third  gospel  (Lk  1^*^)  makes 
it  a  highly  probable  conjecture  that  the  author  practised  a  similar 
method  in  the  composition  of  his  second  volume,  employing  not  merely 
oral  tradition  and  such  reminiscences  as  were  a^v^dlable,  but  also  written 
notes  and  older  narratives,  by  means  of  which  his  sketch  of  the  primitive 
church  was  largely  constructed.'  This  hypothesis  is  amply  corroborated 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book.  Particularly  in  1-16^  one  or  more 
primitive   documents   have  been   drawn   upon.     Jewish-Christian  in 

1  For  this  and  the  other  variations,  mi^or  and  minor,  in  Lk  22^24.  see  Gr&fe*8 
articles  in  SK  (1896),  pp.  245-281,  especially  his  textual  materials,  and  nis  exploita- 
tion {ibid.  1898,  p.  iSo  f.)  of  what  may  be  caUed  the  **  material "  hypothesis  to  solve 
the  well-known  textual  and  theological  problems  of  Lk  24  ana  Ac  1^-*.  This 
hypothesis  {vide  Birt,  Das  antihe  gvchwesen;  and  Buege,  SK,  1896,  pp.  94-101) 
views  the  brevity  of  the  narrative  in  the  gospel  as  a  result  of  accident :  the  writer 
had  come  to  the  end  of  his  manuscript.  He  supplemented  this  sketch  in  his  later 
volume,  or  else  added  some  further  details  {vide  the  interpolation  in  24^^**)  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  gospel.  Zeller  bluntly  puts  the  discrepancies  down  to  tne  char- 
acteristic iudifference  of  the  author  to  contradictions. 

s  On  the  linguistic  phenomena  of  the  book  as  evidence  for  unity  of  authorship,  cp. 
Overbeck  -  Zeller,  ii.  pp.  184-212.  Recent  investigaUons,  however,  have  rather 
modified  this  line  of  argument,  as  well  as  the  attempt  {ibid.)  to  minimise  the  internal 
inequalities  and  uneven  elements  in  the  book,  in  the  exclusive  interests  of  tendency. 
A  note  of  the  main  points  is  given  in  EBi^  i.  pp.  44,  45. 
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character,  like  some  of  the  sources  of  the  third  ffospel,  and  of  varying 
trustwortiiiness,  they  have  been  revised  and  amplified  by  the  editor  of 
the  whole  volume,  until  the  latter  assumed  its  present  comparative  unity 
of  style  and  spirit  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  sources  include 
some  record  of  Peter's  acts  and  preaching,  a  Stephen-source,  a  Philip- 
source,  a  Barnabas-source,  and  so  on.^  In  ract,  the  distance  of  the  author 
from  the  period  makes  some  such  general  theory  imperative.  Otherwise, 
his  writii]^  becomes  a  free  composition,  founded  to  some  extent  upon 
oral  tradition  gained  either  at  second-hand  or  from  an  informant  upon  the 
spot  (21^).  But  if  Acta  is  "  no  mere  aggregate  of  unrevised  fragments," 
it  is  still  less  an  imaginative  picture,  uncontrolled  by  any  steady  reference 
to  historical  reality.  The  truth  is,  this  book  will  never  yield  its  secrets 
except  to  those  who  combine  both  methods,  tendency-critidsm  and 
source-analysis.  Here  it  is  with  the  latter  that  we  are  cluefly  concerned. 
But  although  the  legitimacy  of  this  method  is  now  a  postulate  of  criticism, 
the  extent,  date,  ana  characteristics  of  the  literary  sources,  together  with 
the  j^recise  method  of  their  treatment  by  the  redactor  (or  redactors), 
remain,  in  some  measure,  insoluble — at  any  rate,  unsolved — ^problems. 
The  verbal  dissection  of  the  book  is  often  dominated  by  a  priori  con- 
ceptions of  such  ri^dit^  that  it  passes  off  the  ground  of  criticiBm 
altogether,  and  occasionally  becomes  quite  an  otiose  problem.  Several 
lines  are  scarcely  worth  following  out,  and  others  have  little  in  their 
favour  beyond  ingenuity  and  a  certain  skill  in  literary  filigree  work. 
With  some  of  the  other  phases  the  trouble  is,  as  Aristotle  once  remarked 
of  the  Hellenic  dream-oracles,  that  it  is  hard  either  to  believe  or  to  despise 
them.  Yet,  extravagances  apart,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  structure  of 
Acts  contains  phenomena  whicL  at  more  points  than  one,  practically 
justify  the  general  principles  of  this  source-criticism ;  indeed,  at  the 
present  day,  the  legitimacy  of  these  is  denied  for  the  most  part  only 
by  amateurs  and  obscurantists.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  many  reasons 
that  a  serious  and  frank  attention  '  be  paid  to  these  structural  facts  and 
to  their  bearing  upon  the  historical  contents  of  the  volume. 

On  the  general  question  see  Overbeck-Zeller  (Overbeck,  i.  pp.  64-64 ; 
Zeller,  ii.  pp.  291-328),  Wendt  (-Meyer),  Einl,  §§  4,  6  ;  Holtzmann,  EinL 
pp.  394-397 ;  EC,  i  pp.  310, 311 ;  Ramsay,  SPT,  pp.  367-^72 ;  Weizsacker, 
A  A,  I  pp.  24  f.,  208  f.,  236-248  ;  JUlicher,  Einl.  pp.  350-357;  Peine,  Eine 
vorJcanonische  Uberlieferung  (1891),  pp.  124-212;  Zockler,  Oreifswalder 
8tudien(l896),  p.  109f.;  McQiffert,  A  A,  pp.  82  f.,  214;  Blass,  Acta  Apost. 
prolegomena,  §  5 ;  Hilgenfeld's  invaluable  articles  in  ZwTh  (1895-1896), 
together  with  his  recent  edition  of  Acts ;  Clemen,  SK  (1895),  pp.  297-3^, 
an  elaborate  survey;  and  Heitmiiller,  TR  (1899,  Feb.-Apnl).  Rose 
(Revue  Biblique^  viL  pp.  325-342)  la^s  stress,  agaiiL  upon  the  inherent 
unity  of  the  writing,  and  conservative  defences  or  the  historicity  are 
offered  by  K.  Schmidt,  Die  Apgeschickte  unter  dem  Hauptgeschichispunkte 
ihrer  Glaubwurdigkeit  (1882),  Belser  {TQ,  1895  and  1897),  and  Knowling 
(ExGT,  ii  p.  22  f.).    The  dominant  motives  of  the  book  are  brilliantly 

1  Blass  {PO,  pp.  141,  193  f.)  exploits  a  congecture  of  Weiss,  and  holds  that 
Lake's  source  for  the  early  part  of  Acts  was  an  Aramaic  history  of  the  primitive 
church,  written  by  Mark  as  a  continuation  to  his  gospel.    See  above,  p.  606. 

2  Shortly  before  his  death.  Professor  Bruce  once  remarked  that  English  criticism 
upon  Acts,  the  fourth  gospel,  and  the  epistle  of  James,  still  remained  practically 
stagnant.  He  predicted  that  these  three  books  would  make  a  storm-centre  during  the 
next  period  of  advance  in  NT  criticism.  One  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  substitute 
for  James,  however,  the  pastoral  epistles. 
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analysed  by  J.  Weiss  in  a  recent  essay,  Ueber  die  Absicht  v/nd  den  Uter. 
Charakter  der  Apgeschichte  (1897). 

Among  most  schools  and  shades  of  opinion,  chaps.  1-5  at  least  are  held 
to  derive  from  more  or  less  primitive  notes  or  reminiscences  which 
have  been  recast  by  an  editor  writing  at  some  distance  from  the  events 
in  question,  and  viewing  them  from  the  standpoint  of  subsequent 
reflection.  His  dominant  interest  is  to  exhibit  the  progress  and 
popularity  of  the  early  Christian  commumity  within  the  stronghold  of 
Judaism.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  these  records  as  they  now  survive  are 
like  the  narrative  of  the  origins  in  Genesis,  more  valuable  occasionally 
ior  their  religious  and  ethical  significance  than  for  the  precise  historical 
facts  through  which  that  significance  is  mediated.  This  point  of  view 
often  fails  to  get  justice  done  to  it,  simply  because  there  is  a  widespread 
tendency  to  forset  that  to  be  realistic,  circumstantial,  ethically  appro- 
priate, spiritually  bracing,  is  not  to  be  '*  historical " — in  the  strict  and 
modern  sense  of  the  term.  These  early  narratives  in  Acts  both  tell  a 
story  and  point  a  moral.  It  need  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  either 
here  or  elsewhere  in  the  historical  part  of  the  NT  a  circumstantial 
and  straightforward  tone  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  any  ulterior 
motives  such  as  those  ^uped  under  the  name  of  "  tendency."  There 
is  nothiujg  improbable  in  the  sucgestion  that  these  tales  were  composed 
in  archaic  style  upon  some  kindof  traditional  basis,  forty  or  fifty  years 
subsequent  to  the  period  of  which  they  treat ;  composed,  too,  in  order 
to  satisfy  some  contemporary  need  in  Christian  thought  or  action. 
Such  primary  or  collateral  aims  in  the  mind  of  a  writer  do  not 
necessarily  conflict  with  the  telling  of  a  plain  tale,  any  more  than,  e,g.y 
the  story  of  Ruth  loses  its  archaic  beauty  when  fixed  in  its  correct 
historical  setting  as  a  protest  ajiainst  the  post-exilic  crusade  for  the 
suppression  of  foreign  marriages  in  the  communitv.  In  the  same  way, 
while  it  is  correct  to  emphasise  the  indifference  of  the  synoptic  ffospels 
(for  example)  to  dermatic  and  theolodcal  conceptions,  and  to  nnd  in 
this  rudimentary  amount  of  doctrinal  interest  a  guarantee  for  their 
worth  as  biographies,  the  inference  must  not  be  carried  too  far.  Even 
imder  the  form  of  narrative  or  dialogue,  elements  could  exist  which 
lacked  absolute  historicity  and  bore  rather  upon  interpretation,  so  that 
one  may  justly  apply  to  Acts  a  judgment  like  that  passed  by  Ewald  upon 
Hebrew  tradition — very  moderate  and  sober  as  compared  with  that  of 
Indian  or  Egyptian  religion,  and  destitute,  upon  the  whole,  of  fantasy 
and  of  frivolity,  yet  preserved  in  a  literary  record  where  "not  a  few 
of  the  sublimest  thoughts  were  tranflformed  into  stories  of  a  lofty  kind, 
through  the  endeavour  to  retain  these  thoughts  by  giving  them  a  lively 
historical  form."  ^ 

Without  attempting  to  verbally  analyse  the  text,  several  critics  have 
detected  in  these  earlier  chapters  a  Petrine  source,  either  a  history  of 
Peter  (Sorof)  or  a  Kffpvyfxa  Hirpov,  or,  as  is  most  probable,  npi^etg 
Ilerpov  (so  Hilgenfeld,  Hausrath,  van  Manen,  and  Holtzmann).  Holsten 
(Die  3  urspriing.  Evglrw  1883,  pp.  20  f.,  32  f.)  inclines  rather  to  a  Jewish- 
Christian  source  underlying  the  speeches  ^  of  the  earlier  half  of  Acts ; 

1  Geschichie  des  Volkes  Israel  (Eng.  tr.),  i.  pp.  18-45.  See  also  his  admirable 
statement  upon  the  creative  ftinction  of  memory  and  imagination  as  factors  of  fdl 
tradition,  and  npon  the  auxiliary  conditions  for  its  growth  in  a  community  or 
nation. 

3  If  these  speeches  are  not  abridged  and  revised  reports  of  material  taken  from 
sources  which  go  back  to  the  vicini^  of  the  period  in  question,  it  is  impossible,  in 

42 
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and  WeiaB,  like  Peine,  similarly  defencU  the  Jewish-Christian  origin  of 
the  source  from  which  the  early  chapters  are  drawn  (INT,  iL  §  50).  The 
source  used  in  chape.  1-12  has  oeen  traced  {e.g.  bj  Schaife,  Die 
peirinuche  Stramung  in  der  NT  Liieratwr^  1893,  pp.  53  f .,  113  f. ;  and  also 
Blass)  to  Mark,  bat  Weizeacker,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  all  attempts 
at  indicating  a  source  {AA^  i  p.  24 f.),  preferring  to  regard  the  whole 
narrative  as  a  series  of  free  sketches.  McQiffert  deals  more  courageouslj 
with  the  text,  and  assigns,  Uke  Weiss,  considerable  importance  to  the 
author's  editorial  work  upon  his  sources,  as  well  as  to  the  definite 
contents  of  the  letter ;  at  the  same  time  he  rightly  refuses  to  allow  that 
Acts  is  anything  like  a  mere  collection  of  documents.  Some  such 
position,  indeed,  is  axiomatic  for  all  who  believe  that  the  author  of  Acts 
nad  previously  composed  the  third  coepeL  There  we  have  an  example 
of  the  writer's  literary  method,  in  the  free  tehion  in  which  he  has  used 
the  gospel  of  Mark  and  the  Matthaean  Logia.  Evidently  he  was  no  mere 
compiler,  but  an  author  who  worked  up  his  sources  with  comparative 
ease  upon  fresh  and  independent  lines,  writing  with  a  dominant  aim  of 
his  own  to  which  his  written  sources  and  traditions  were  for  the  most  part 
made  entirely  subservient. 

The  detailed  analysis  of  chaps.  1-5  proceeds  upon  much  the  same 
lines  as  that  of  the  major  portion  of  the  book ;  Clemen,  van  Manen,  and 
Spitta  find  in  it  their  sources  practically  as  in  the  later  narratives  (see 

the  nature  of  the  case,  that  they  can  be  much  else  than  a  loooe  and  free  abstract  of 
what  the  author— from  his  historical  sense  and  the  materiab  of  tradition  at  his 
command— conceived  might  have  been  appropriately  spoken  in  these  situations  by 
these  characters.  It  is,  of  conrse.  anite  an  improper  dilemma  to  insist  on  regarding 
them  as  either  "clearly  anthentic  or  "mere  unsubstantial  rhetorical  exercises. 
Some  parts,  e.g.  (as  even  Schmiedel  admits)  the  Christology  of  the  Petrine  fmeeches, 

•  shine  out  as  undeniably  primitiTe  amid  traditions  of  quite  a  different  kind.  As  a 
whole,  the  speeches  in  Acts,  like  those  in  ancient  historians  (Gardner,  Expioraiio 
Evangelicaf  p.  160f.)»  represent  a  conventional  and  recognised  way  of  ea^ressing 

'  the  state  of  matters  at  the  moment  in  question,  vividly  and  dramatically.  They 
form  one  of  the  methods  by  which  it  was  considered  proper  to  write  history. 
Accordingly,  in  one  important  aspect,  these  speeches  in  Acts  constitute  a  running 
comment  upon  the  story,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author  and  intended 
to  convey  nis  judgment  of  the  particular  situation ;  they  also  Ining  out,  bv  a 
recognised  literary  nabit,  the  character  of  the  hero  in  question  in  a  more  graphic 
fashion  than  any  mere  chronicle.  The  classical  passage  for  this  fEmuliar  practice 
among  ancient  historians  is  Thuc  i.  22.  1-8.  There  the  writer  frankly  ac- 
knowledges the  difficulty  of  recording  with  absolute  precision  (r^y  dmpifiitmt  m^t** 
rSf  Xtx9*frm)  the  various  speeches  made  either  before  or  in  the  course  of  the 
PeleponnesiaJi  war.  "  I  make  people  speak, ^  he  continues,  "just  as  each  of  them 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  spoken  most  opportundy  in  view  of  the  particular  situation, 
adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general  sense  of  what  was  really  said  {ix^pU**! 
•Ti  iyyOrmrm  rUt  JiVfur^iriH  y*»>i»nt  rSf  dXifiSt  xix<Vi>««»).  As  to  the  acts  and  events  in 
the  war,  I  did  not  consider  myself  free  to  write  upon  the  information  of  any 
chance  comer  or  from  personal  coiyecture.  My  record  is  of  matters  with  whidi  I 
had  personally  to  do,  or  of  those  which  X  elicited  from  other  people  by  the  strictest 
scrutiny  with  regard  to  details  [im  hnmrit  d$t^0u'ft  m^  ix^rrtv  imiaUv),  This 
work  of  research,"  he  proceeds,  "  proved  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  as  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  giving  conflicting  accounts  of  the  same  event,  variations  which 
were  due  either  to  individual  prejudice  or  to  differences  in  memory  {it  Ijmm^mw 
Tit  tlfimt  4  iJkf4tiMH  ix-\^  Considerations  of  historiography  like  these  apply  to  the 
composition  of  Acts,  and  in  some  degree  to  that  of  the  gospels.  It  is  a  question  for 
editors  and  critics  of  these  documents  to  determiue  how  far  they  come  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  the  Greek  historian,  and  how  far  their  aim  and  materials  put  them 
into  a  somewhat  different  class  of  literary  workmanship.  The  point  is,  that  a 
chronicle  of  deeds  and  a  report  of  speeches  were  the  two  complementary  channels  for 
conveying  the  full  impression  of  a  life  in  ancient  literature.  Both  were  needed  to 
make  a  biography  telling  and  adequate.    See  Lucian,  Uiil.  Oonaerib,  6S, 
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below,  pp.  660  f.).    The  results  of  the  two  former  critics  may  be  tabulated 
thus: — 


Ch. 


i. 


u. 


iii. 


ir. 


V, 


Clbhbn. 


Ori^al 

Christian 

Preaching. 


22-32, 86  (exc. 


First    chnrch 
hist  44-47* 


(exc 


1-21 
25-26 

1,8 
5-81 

Second  church 
hist.  32, 84  f. 


12  f. 

15-85 

88-42 


HPe 


6-26    (exc.     mmi 
.  .  .  ynff  8) 

1-2,  8M 

12-21,    88-85    86 

(r.   m,   r.),  87-89 
(exc     mmi     wmriw 

41-48,  47>» 


22-24 
4 


14 


^ 


8«,  5-11 
39  {m,  r.  V^O 


26  (^^''tm  ) 
2 


Ra 

VAN  MaNEN. 

Memoirs 

of 

Panl. 

HPA 

Memoirs 

of 

Peter. 

HPE 

Final 
Editor. 

1-14 

(«) 

15-26 
1-18* 

14-86 

40 

1-10 

11-26 

86-87 

5-81 

86  f. 
1-11 

861 

1-12*,  15, 
16,  17- 
24 

86  f. 

15-42 

' 

While  chaBs.  1-5  stand  thus  apart  on  an  inferior  level  of  historicitv,^ 
less  certainly  nistorical  or  rather  certainly  less  historical,  the  remainder 
of  the  book  (6-28)  rests  upon  sources  more  or  less  definitely  visible. 
Oiticism  of  these  sources,  broadly  viewed,  tends  to  lav  stress  either  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  sources  themselves  before  tnese  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  final  editor,  or  upon  the  intention  and  activity  of  that 
editor.  The  alleged  obscurity,  discrepancies,  repetitions,  and  omissions 
of  the  book  are  thus  due  either  (a)  to  conflicting  and  independent 
sources  which  have  been  left  side  by  side,  or  ^o)  to  the  editorial 
supervision  which  has  introduced  them  for  some  deliberate  purpose.  In 
the  latter  event,  one's  estimate  of  the  author  becomee  considerably 
lessened.  A  tendency  to  adopt  the  former  position  (a)  is  more 
prevalent  in  modem  research  upon  the  Acts.    Spitta's  theory  '  is  a  fair 


1  It  is  substantially  tme^  thongh  the  statement  needs  some  qnallflcation,  to  say  wil 
imack  that  **  the  narrative  of  the  first  five  chapters  is  of  a  pictorial,  panegyiica 


with 
Hamack  that  **the  narrative  of  the  first  five  chapters  is  of  a  pictorial,  panegyrical, 
and  vagne  description ;  in  the  section  chap,  vi  1  if.,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  concrete 
and  precise''  {JSam,*  v.  p.  824  n.).    Cp.  Bacon,  INT,  pp.  226-228  ("midrashic "). 

>  Die  ApgesckickUy  ihre  OueUen  vnd  deren  gescnichtlicher  neri  (1891).    Cn. 
Menzies,  CR  (1892),  pp.  168-174. 
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representative  of  it,  and  as  it  has  the  merit  of  being  comparativel7 
simple,  I  add  here  his  analysis  of  the  whole  book  along  with  one  or  two 
others — although  no  scheme  of  details,  apart  from  the  requisite  explana- 
tions, can  really  do  justice  to  any  such  hy^thesis.  The  main  construct- 
ive feature  of  Spitta's  analysis  consists  in  the  comparatively  limited 
and  unimportant  function  which  he  assigns  to  the  redactor.  Hence, 
beside  his  theory  I  print  those  of  Jungst  and  Hilgenfeld,  and  also  an 


(A) 

(B) 

Lk  24"0^,  Mconirion  of  Jesus 

16-17\  20-26*,  election 

i. 

4-14,  ascension  of  Jesus ;  18, 

1-11* 

of  Matthias 

19,  death  of  Judas 

1«  (.  .  .  n»/««A^.)»  4,  12,  18, 

ii. 

V^  5*-^,  9-11 

3»»» 

14-40,  Peter's  speech 

41-52,  4^-47 

48 

whole 

iii.* 

1,  8-5,  7-88« 

iv. 

86-87 

12«»-14 

V. 

1-12*  (Ananias  and  Sapphira), 

16-89* 
7-8, 12»>-16 

1-6    (the    Seven),     9-12» 

vi. 

2* 

(.  .  .  ypmuft,.) 

2-64,  67,  68*   (.  .  .  iKiB^fi,), 

vii. 

1,  66,  66,  68i»-60 

Stephen's  speech  and  death 

lb,  2 

viii. 

1*    (.  .  .  «*«D),    8,     6-40* 

ix. 

(Philip-section) 
1-B*,  6-0I,  conversion  of  Paul ; 
82-48  (Peter) 

2%  18* 

X. 

1-86,44-48 

19-21,   church   of    Antioch; 

xi. 

1-18,  22*-26 

28* 

27-80* 

26 

xii. 

1-24,  death  of  James,  etc. 

1-6,  18*-41,    Paul's  speech ; 
^,  60,  61 

xiiL 

^12,  42,  44* -49,  62 

2* 

1-2,  4-6,  7»,  21-26,  28 

xiv. 

8,8-20 

36-41 

XV. 

[1-88,  the  Council] 

S),  21*  (22,  28*),  24-84  (86*) 

6-12* 

1-19  (22-28*)  (86*),  87-40* 
1-4  (6*),  10-84  (Beroea  and 
Atnens) 

xvi 

xvii. 

(6*),  6-9 

l-6»(.  .  .  n«?XK),  7-24*  (26), 

26-28 
1«(.  ..  •B^«#»),8-10*(. .  .  W.), 

21,22 

xviU. 

# 

xix. 

lb.7,  I0b*.20,  24-41  (riot  iu 

Ephesus) 

whole 

XX. 

1* 

1-9,  12-14*,  15-20«(.  .  .  eth), 

xxi. 

10, 11*,  20*^26* 

27-40 

1-29* 

xxii. 

80* 

5* 

11-86 

xxiiu 

1-10* 

whole 

xxiv. 

whole 

XXV. 

18* 

whole 

xxvi. 

whole 

xxvlL 

1-16,  80-81 

xxviii. 

17-23* 

*  The  redactor's  presence  is  marked  hy  an  asterisk  (*),  and  he  is  responsible  for 
the  passages  omitted  in  the  above  list.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  references 
have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  chapters,  but  more  than  once,  especially 
in  (B),  Spitta  transposes  whole  paragraphs,  e.g,  9'-'^  is  transferred  to  a  place 
between  8^  and  8*,  and  15i-*'  1*^  occurs  between  12^  and  18'. 
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analysis  of  Clemen's,^  which  is  an  extreme  but  ingenioasly  contrived 
attempt  to  carry  the  criticism  of  the  sources  into  elaborate  detail,  combin- 
ing; in  some  degree  the  principle  of  dive^nt  sources  and  that  of  editorial 
initiative.    Fit  is  no  longer  held  exactly  in  this  form  by  the  author.] 

Spitta's  hypothesis*  involves  two  primary  sources.  (A),  a  well- 
informed  source  which  underlies  the  third  gospel  also,  is  probably  ^m 
the  pen  of  Luke,  contains  the  most  trustworthy  passa^  of  the  book, 
and  18  superior  in  historical  insisht  to  (£).  The  latter,  like  (A),  contains 
"  supernatural "  elements,  but  these  are  drawn  from  popular  traditions, 
and  appear  to  be  more  highly  coloured  and  less  coherent;  the  stress 
f^ls  on  "wonders"  throurfiout,  whereas  in  (A)  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  is  emphasised,  ^oth  sources,  independent  in  origin  and 
individually  featured,  have  been  combined,  arranged,  and  edited  by  a 
redactor  (R)  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  uiou^h  (B)  was  com- 
posed by  a  Jewish-Christian  admirer  of  Peter  much  earlier — after  70  a.d. 

Jiingst  (Die  QtieUen  der  Apodelgeschichtej  1895)  '  confines  himself,  like 
several  of  the  more  sober  critics,  to  a  bisection  ^  of  the  book.  (A),  in- 
cluding the  we-joumal,  extends  through  the  whole  book,  the  latter  part 
of  which  has  been  interpolated  b}r  the  final  editor  (R),  who  is  not  Luke 
but  a  companion  of  Paul,  writing  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century. 
He  has  used  in  the  first  half  of  the  work  an  Ebionitic  source  (B)  alreaay 
employed  in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  but  here  rearranged  to  suit  (A).  The 
firm  redaction  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  110-125  a.d.  (cp.  13^', 
19^**,  which  are  taken  to  imply  a  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity).  (R)  is 
differentiated  chiefly  by  his  style  and  his  conception  of  Paul's  work  and 
teaching,  (B)  is  anti-Jewish,  and  (A)  possibly  Lucan.  This  theory  of 
Jiingst  evidently  approximates  in  part  to  Spitta's.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
Hilgenfeld  {loc.  cit,)  finds  three  sources  used  by  the  final  editor  (R) : 
like  van  Manen,  he  assigns  the  chief  importance  to  ((j)=irp6(€is  IlavXov, 
an  account  of  Paul's  work  and  person  by  Luke,  to  which  the  final  re- 
dactor, a  Pauline  unionist^  subordinated  his  otner  source  (B)=n'pd((is 
T0V  iirrdf  and  especially  (A) = (Jewish-Christian)  irpa^is  UH-pw,  adding 
Dassaflres  of  his  own  * 
^(A^=li»-5"  9*^-**  W'^  [R.  mainly  in  l^"  2«»»»- *i»»- *»•  *»  3i«»».M^a»b 

42b.  4.  I2ti.  97-98.  88b^«  5I4-I6.  Sn 
/"DN  ^  ft— fl40 

(C)=9i-«»  ill'"  (see  p.  663). 

Schwanbeck's  analysis  is  self-explanatoiy  (Ueber  die  QueUen  der 
SchrifUn  de$  Lk  i.  1847) ;  as  is  Sorof^s  (Die  jEntstehung  der  Apg.  1890), 
which  includes  in  its  Lucan  source,  P- '  2*«  4'*'^.     [C<mtvnued  on  page  664. 

1  Ghr<m.  pp.  97-162 ;  and  in  iSJr(1895).  p.  296f.  With  his  sUtement  iOhfron,  §  5) 
upon  the  nnniistorical  elements  in  the  book,  compare  the  discnssion  in  Zeller-Over- 
beck's  edition,  which  still  possessen  educative  value  for  the  student  of  this  question  ; 
also  the  paragraphs  in  Martineau's  Se(U  qf  Authority ,  pp.  248-257,  283-285. 

*  Partially  modified  by  J.  Weiss  {SK,  1898,  p.  480  f.;  Die  AbsicKt,  especially 
p.  88  f.),  who  finds  only  (B)  in  chaps.  1-5,  only  (A)  in  the  second  half  of  the  book, 
and  in  the  middle  chapters  a  blending  of  material  from  (A)  and  (B).  Op.  the 
notices  by  Cone  {Neuo  Worlds  March  1896),  von  Soden  {ThiA,  1892,  639 f.),  and 
Wrede  {QOA,  1895,  p.  497 f.),  of  Spitta's  volume. 

»  Cp.  Wrede  {LC,  1896,  pp.  869,  870). 

^  Feine's  bisection,  e.^.,  includes  an  original  Jerusalem  source  (composed  before 
70  A.D.)  extending  up  to  Ac  12,  and  alreaay  used  in  the  gospel.  Paurs  journeys, 
etc.,  are  due  to  other  sources  and  to  a  redactor  (R).     The  Jerusalem-source  includes 

\i.  0. 8*.  0-lS.  U-17.  20^  21-4A.  la.  13. 14«-4S  (4S-47)  3l-8a.  11-M  44  7b-14  18  (til). » (S9).  24^1.  SS.  8&  37  51-11. 
18-ie*.  9I-S8. 17-49  6(S)-  *-l^  ^  7aS-28.  89-41.  Bl-08.  88.  80  S^b-I.  4^  11-18  931.48  XQK-V.  2»b-3S.  U^IU.  44^ 
118-17. 1843  12»-»**. 
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OUUIH. 


(A  history  of 

ube  HeUeniflt 

Jews.) 


A  history  of 
Peter :  an  old 
Jewish-Chris- 

tian  source. 


»-10 


1-80 


16 


7-8.11-16 


HPA 


Ahiftorrof 
Paul,  indud> 
anltinerar- 
umPaulL 


n 


87,60 

2,4-18.1S-a4», 
26-40 


1»-21%  24,  26 


1-24^,26 
82,  88,  38,  SO, 
48,  40,  62 

I.  8j6^.  6.  7 
21-2^,  24-28 

86-40 
7-28» 
85-40 

1%  4,  6W,  6- 
10» 

II,  12,  14-16, 
17b,  18,  84 

1-8,  6»,  7-11 
18»,  22M,  28 


1*^6 

8»»<t-10 
Ibod-ie 


l-20»b,  27,  28 
80-80* 

22-80* 

11-24 

81-38M,  84,  85 

1,0 

22-27 

1-28 


1-20W* 

22-32 

1-20 

27-44 

1-16 

80-31 


A  neutral 
Redactor. 


BJ 


Ajpro-Jewisl 
Redactor, 
08-117  A.D. 


a-«i 


8-18 


28b-84 


10-88 

12-17* 

18^«,  10»b, 
20,  21,  22b, 
24,  26b,  27 

1» 

11-18,    16-41 
1%    17-10* 
20-24,      86-37, 
88b 

8    (Srrt   U  vSt 


21-26 


32-43 


1-35 

37*,  88-48 
1-16, 17, 18 


1-4,18-18, 
20-22 
1-8,  6b 


lb-8,    10b 

1> 

4.6b 

100,   25,   26», 
28 


8* 

20be-26,20 

80b,  40 
1-16, 10-21 

1-10 

10-21 

20b 
16-24 


Ba 


An 

anti-Jewish 

Redactor. 


68b,  60* 
1*,  8, 14-26 

1-81 


86,87b 
16.22-28 
24b,  26,  27-80 

24<l,  26, 27-81, 
84-87,  40-42, 
44-61 

2,4,6bo 
10, 80,  22^,  28 
6-12,10, 
23-83,41 
4-6* 


6*« 

IS 
6 

4.6 

14 

10b,    26-85, 
88* 


15  (»£»««<•»• 

17-18 

25-80 
8Sb 

2-8 


24-27 
21 


26-28 
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TAMMiiimr. 

HlLOBmiiD. 

HPB 

HPA 

Tr 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

Chap. 

Memoin  of 
Peter. 

Memoin  of 

Paul 
(written,  90- 

110  A.D.). 

A  Travel- 
journal, 
written  by 
Luke  (7),  used 
by  HPA. 

A  Jewish. 

Ohristian 

source^ 

(on  which 
111L642  rests). 

AHellen- 
istdo 

Jewish- 
Ohristian 

source. 

vi 

1, 2  j^except «/ 

8-6 
8-16 

\ 

vii. 

61-60 

[1-60.    Final 
editor] 

•    bftflts 

68b 

viU. 

l-ie»,  18-24, 
26-40 

1-8 

J 

1%8 

ix. 

82-42 

16,17,20,28- 
26,27,29^ 

81-48 

ix-xxviii 
ix.,exc.l2 
and  16 

z. 

1-48 

1-48  (R) 

xL 

1-18 

19-26 
27-80 

2  OS-text) 

1-26  (B) 

xii. 

8-19 

1-28 

24,  26(B) 

xiii. 

revised 

26,  27,  81, 
88,  89,  42, 

46-47.60- 

61(B) 

idv. 

tt 

19(B) 

XV. 

86-41 

[1-88,  Fin.  ed.] 

7-21  (B) 

xvi. 

1» 

6-40  reviled 

10-12» 

8b-6 
18,16,24- 

xvil 

reviaed 

17,  84  (B) 

xviii 

It 

4. 66, 6(B) 
18(B) 

xix. 

1,  2,  6,  9.  12. 

16t.l8t 
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Van  Manen  (Paulus  l.,  de  handelingen  der  ApodeUny  1890),  detects  two 
leading  sources,  HPE=»rcpiodoi  or  wpd$fis  Herpov,  HPA  similarly =PauL 
The  latter  (written  +100  a.d.)  is  superior  to.  and  formed  the  model 
for,  the  former ;  when  it  came  into  the  final  editor's  hands,  it  had  been 
already  incorporated  with  a  travel-source,  the  basis  of  the  "  we-iournal." 
This  editor,  van  Mfmen  coigectures,  was  at  work  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  (125-160  A.D.),  and  used  Josephus  as  well  as  the  Pauline 
epistles.  The  strength  of  this  theory  primarily  lies  in  the  unmistakable 
parallelism  drawn  between  Paul  and  Peter ;  (ot  although  several  critics 
naye  recently  denied  or  minimised  this  feature  of  Acts,  it  cannot  be 
safely  overlooked.  Qp.  the  classical  statement,  reproduced  partly  from 
Sdineckenburger,  in  Zeller-Overbeck.  ii  pp.  113-132. 

Clemen,  again,  starts  from  two  elements  in  the  life  of  Paul  as  that 
is  portray^  in  Acts:  his  occasionally  hostile  attitude  to  Judaism  and 
the  Jews,  and  the  equally  marked  instances  of  a  more  friendly  relation- 
ship. These  he  regards  as  incompatible  within  the  limits  of  a  consistent 
personality.  Consequently  the  former  class  of  passages  is  to  be 
assi^ed  to  a  Redactor  (Ra)  of  anti-Jewish  tendencies  acquainted  with 
Pam's  letters  and  with  Josephus :  the  latter  class,  in  which  Paul  appears 
in  a  more  &vourable  and  conciliatory  position  towards  his  old  religion, 
were  already  in  existence  when  the  book  came  into  the  hands  of  the  above- 
named  universalist  editor  (Ra),  being  due  to  a  previous  redactor  (Rj)  of 
pro-Judaistic  tendencies.  Another  and  an  earlier  redactor,  whose 
tendency  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  is  also  to  be  traced  as  having 
revised  and  enlarged  the  sources.  The  primitive  nucleus  of  the  work 
was  composed  of  three  early  narratives :  a  history  of  the  HeUenists,  a 
history  of  Peter,  and  a  history  of  Paul  (written  in  Rome).  These  latter  aU 
date  m>m  an  early  period  in  the  apoe^lic  age.  The  date  of  the  various 
recensions,  however,  cannot  be  determined  with  precision ;  but  they  fall 
into  the  second  century,  as  Rj  knew  Josephus^  ArUiquUiei  (93-94  a.d.^, 
possibly  to^tards  150  a.d.  Of  nis  earliest  source  (HH)  Clemen  remarks,  it 
18  '*  thoroughly  trustworthy."    The  genealogical  plan  of  the  book  is  thus : 

HH  HPA 

HPE 


I 
R 

i 

Ra 

(The  passages  with  an  asterisk  on  p.  662  represent  paragraphs  which  .have 
been  recast :  vi^-^  was  added  by  (R)  from  a  separate  and  uuKnown  source). 
The  discussion  of  these  analyses  has  anticipated  but  not  exhausted  the 
problem  of  the  circumstantial  and  isolated  " we-sections,"  16^®-^'  20*'* 
211-18  27^28^*.  These  passages,  marked  by  the  use  of  an  anonymous 
mKif,  profess  to  be  memoranda  from  the  journal  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
tney  raise  two  problems  in  regard  to  the  whole  book  and  its  sources: 
(a)  Were  they  composed  by  the  author  of  the  Acts ;  and  if  so,  what  was 
his  name  and  date  ?    (6)  Cfan  the  source  be  traced  elsewhere  in  Acts  ? 

[CoTitinued  on  page  666, 
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(a)  The  conjectures  upon  the  authorship  of  the  **  we-sections "  range 
over  the  names  of  Paul's  companions,  hut  the  two  which  are  really  probable  ^ 
are  those  of  Titus  (so  Erenkel,  PauZtM,  p.  214  f ;  Jacobsen,  the  Quellen 
ApgeschichU,  p.  24 ;  0.  Holtzmann,  ZwThy  1889,  p.  409  ;  Seufert,  ZwTh, 
1885,  p.  367  f.),  and  Luke  (so  the  majority  of  critics).  If  the  latter  be 
the  author,  an  important  question  rises  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
the  source  to  the  whole  book.  Did  Luke  delicately  and  intentionally 
mark,  by  the  use  of  fifUlsy  his  companionship  and  association  with  Paul, 
introducing  fragments  of  his  own  journal  in  the  larger  history  (so  e,a. 
Ramsay  (SPT)  and  Zahn)  ?  Or  did  Luke  merely  write  the  journal,  and  is 
the  composition  of  the  whole  book  to  be  referred  to  another  nimd  ?  These 
alternatives  are  variously  answered.  On  the  one  hand,  the  evidence  from 
style  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  '*  we-sections  "  must  have  been  composed 
by  the  autibor  or  editor  of  Acts  as  a  whole.*  But  against  this  it  is  urged 
that  these  correspondences  are  perfectly  intelligible  if  we  suppose  iSiat 
the  author  of  the  book  worked  over  his  materi^  instead  of  merely  in- 
corporating them  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  reached  him.  Again,  if 
it  be  granted  that  Luke  wrote  this  journal,  which  has  been  inserted  by  some 
later  and  unknown  writer,  does  it  not  seriously  conflict  with  our  estimate 
of  the  latter's  literary  and  historical  skill  ?  Surely,  it  is  asked  (e,g.  hj 
Zeller-Overbeck,  Benan,  Weiss,  and  Bamsay),  to  leave  miiterial  in  this 
abrupt  and  ragged  form,  is  characteristic  of  a  monkish  chronider  rather 
than  of  a  painstaking  writer  of  history  ?  This  may  be  so,  but  a  statement 
like  this  really  begs  tne  whole  ouestion.  Was  the  author  of  Acts  a  "  pains- 
taking writer  of  nistory"?  That  is  an  opinion  which  must  be  proved 
from  the  evidence  of  his  style  and  skill  as  these  lie  before  us.  It  is  unfair 
to  reject  a  theory  of  his  literary  method  simply  because  it  is  at  variance 
with  a  preconceived  and  exaggerated  idea  of  his  genius,  which  is  seriously 
in  conflict  with  the  evidence  ^  the  third  gospel  and  Acts  alike.  Indeed,  the 
one  parallel  which  can  be  found  for  the  we-sections  rather  confirms  the 
hypothesis  that  they  may  quite  well  be  drawn  from  an  author  who  was  not 
the  author  of  the  larger  work.  In  Ezra  7«^-8«*  9i",  Neh  V-7^  12"-^« 
13*-**,  memoirs  exist,  composed  in  the  first  person,'  which  are  certainly 
earlier  than  the  final  compiler  of  the  whole  history.  He  has  used  these, 
often  left  the  first  person  unaltered  as  he  found  it,  but  as  often  continued 
his  tale  in  the  third  person  and  followed  other  sources.  As  the  history 
stands,  then,  it  is  a  proof  that  historical  composition  was  perfectly  com- 
patible with  an  exact  reproduction  as  well  as  a  free  adaptation  of  sources. 
This  ai^nment  does  not  imply  that  Acts  is  no  better  authority  for  its 
period  than  Ezra-Nehemiah  for  the  post-exilic  age ;  it  is  merely  a  warning 
against  a  priori  modem  conceptions  of  authorship,  which  readily  tend  to 

1  The  possibflity  of  Timotheus  (cp.  Holtzmann's  bioerapbies  of  this  fignre  and  of 
Titos,  Pastaralbri^e,  pp.  65-88)  is  still  admitted  by  Wwzslicker  {A A,  i.  p.  242-244), 
whUe  SoFof  {EnUUhung  der  Apq,  1890}  attributes  to  him  not  merely  the  com- 

Eosition  of  the  journal  but  also  the  editmg  of  the  whole  book  firom  an  originally 
ncan  writing.  Schmiedel  ( EBi.  L  p.  44)  thinks  Luke  the  most  likely  author  for  the 
we-sectiona,  but  properly  abandons  the  attempt  to  ascribe  them  to  any  of  Paul's 
companions  that  we  know. 

> Op.  interesting  linguistic  statements  by  Stanton,  Esm.*  vii.  pp.  841-349:  K. 
Schmidt,  Die  Apostelgeschichte  (1882),  especially  pp.  11^1 ;  and  Hawkins,  Morae 
tSynopticaef  pp.  149-154  ;  besides  Spitta,  Die  Apgesckichte,  pp.  286  f.,  257  f. 

'  Also  inTobit  l*-8*.  If  the  we-sections  are  written  by  the  author  of  Uie  whole 
book,  then  he  is  either  Luke  using  a  diary  to  indirectly  show  his  companionship  with 
Paul,  or  a  later  author  who  wished  to  make  his  book  pass  for  the  vivid  report  of  an 
eye-witness  by  using  this  literary  device. 
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become  misleading  in  the  criticism  of  an  early  document.  The  final 
editor  ^  of  Acts  may  have  deliberately  left  the  intercalated  we-passages  in 
their  original  shape,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  '  that  for  these  sections  he 
was  employing  the  memoirs  of  an  eye-witness.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Luke  wrote  journal  and  history  alike,  his  work  may  be  compared  roughly 
to  the  history  of  Polybius,  the  author  being  dependent  upon  his  prede- 
cessors and  the  oral  tradition  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  record,  whereas  in 
the  laterpart  his  own  observations  and  experiences  afford  him  a  surer  basis. 
(h)  The  idea  that  the  we-sections  formed  part  of  a  larger  work,  that 
this  larger  work  was  used  by  the  author  of  Acts,  and  that  traces  of  this  use 
can  be  aiscovered  (even  in  chaps.  24-26),  has  been  frequency  and  forcibly 
advocated,  e.g.j  by  Spitta,  0.  Holtzmann,  Julicher,  and  Jiingst.  Clemen 
and  Hilgenf eld  '  find  it  underlying  the  book  as  early  as  chap.  13,  while 
Wendt  (-Meyer  ®)  goes  even  further  back.  But  the  arguments,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  precarious  (cp.,  on  the  other  side,  li^izsacker,  AA,  L 
p.  242  f.,  and  McQiffert,  A  A,  pp.  238,  239).*  Certainly  if  the  author 
obliterated  all  traces  of  this  vivia  source  elsewhere,  his  retention  of  the 
"we "  in  the  under-noted  passages  does  not  seem  particularly  worthy  of 
a  good  historian ;  indeed,  it  lacks  adequate  motive.  Why  did  he  not 
leave  the  graphic  pronoun  in  the  earlier  stories  1 
The  date  of  this  travel-journal — 

Igio-iT    =  journey  from  Troas  to  Philippi, 
20»-i«      =      „  „    Philippi  to  Miletus, 

211-18      _.     ^^  ^^    Miletus  to  Jerusalem, 

27^28"=      „  „    Caesarea  to  Kom©— 

is  even  less  certain  than  its  author^ip.    No  data  exist  to  determine  even 

1  In  this  case,  the  author  of  Acts  cannot  be  the  author  of  the  third  gospel,  if  the 
latter  be  the  Luke  who  composed  the  ionrnaL  Either  the  Lncan  authorship  of  both 
gospel  and  history  must  be  abandoned  (as  recently  by  McOiffert),  or  one  must  work 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Sorof  and  Gtorcke  {Hermes,  1894,  p.  873  f.),  i,e.  that 
Acts  may  represent  the  later  edition  of  an  originally  Lucan  writing  which  included  the 
we-sections,  and  which  was  composed  by  the  author  of  the  third  gospel,  or  possibly 
that  Luke  iji  connected  with  the  third  gospel  merely  as  Mattiiew — ^the  editor  of  the 
Loffia — ^was  with  the  first.  Cp.  on  the  whole  question  of  the  we-sections,  Zeller- 
Overbeck,  1.  pp.  81-54.  and  for  a  proof  that  the  third  gospel  and  Acts  are  by  one 
author,  ibid,  ii.  pp.  218-254.    Also  Bacon's  stimulating  discussion,  INT,  pp.  211 1 

>  The  retention  of  the  first  person  plural  need  not  have  been  due  either  to 
negligence  or  to  accident.  Certainly  it  was  not  the  result  of  a  deliberate  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  author  to  represent  himself  as  an  eye-witness.  A  modem  book 
would  have  contained  at  the  foot  of  the  page  a  reference  to  the  journal  from  which 
the  extract!  were  taken.  But  an  ancient  author  had  no  mechanical  aids  of  this 
kind,  and  in  incorporatii^  an  ancient  source  he  might  well  leave  the  original  phrasing 
intact  for  the  sake  of  vividness,  a  procedure  which  is  only  awkward  when  it  is  tried 
by  modem  standards  of  composition.  To  the  readers  of  Acts  it  was  probably  quite 
intelligible.  They  understood  what  the  writer  meant  them  to  understand,  that  the 
*'  we  '^  marked  a  diary  of  some  companion  of  Paul.  Possibly  they  knew  l^iis  man  ; 
but  even  if  they  did  not,  there  is  little  to  be  surprised  at.  Toat  his  name  has 
not  been  preserved  is  due  to  the  fact  that  interest  naturally  centred  not  in  the 
author  but  in  ^e  subject  of  the  diary.  Its  omission  is  not  any  more  surprising  than 
the  famUiar  case  of  anonymity  in  2  Co  8^^. 

s  So  1.  Weiss,  Absicht,  p.  80,  and  von  Soden,  £Bi,  I  pp.  818, 814. 

*  On  the  improbability  of  any  other  sources  for  Acts,  such  as  letters,  speeches,  or 
narratives,  the  best  statement  is  given  in  Overbeck-Zeller,  i.  pp.  55-64.  Overbeck's 
opinion  is,  that  the  source  from  which  the  we-sections  were  taken  originally  covered 
several  years  of  Paul's  life  (as  that  lay  between  the  limits  of  W^  and  28i*),  and  that 
**  in  all  probability  it  contained  a  very  thorough  description  of  Paul's  apostolic  journeys 
by  the  hand  of  an  associate,"  altiiouj^  it  cannot  have  been  a  mere  itinerary  (p.  44). 
For  the  substantial  historicity  of  21i-^,  cp.  Mommsen  {ZNW,  1901,  87  f.). 
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its  relative  priority  to  the  other  NT  writings.  The  terminus  a  quo  is, 
of  coarse,  the  year  when  Paul  came  to  Troas :  if  the  source  is  actually  a 
diary  written  contemporaneously  with  the  events  which  it  records,  it  is 
to  be  placed  between  64  and  62  A.D.  Ramsay  {ORE,  pp.  6-8 ;  SPT^  p. 
383  f .)  dates  it  62-64  A.D.,  and  plainly  it  cannot  be  much  earlier. 

248.4f^ — ^  (3^  416)  the  healing  of  the  lame  man  evidently  is  represented 
as  the  first  miracle  of  the  disciples,  the  reference  in  2^  is  an  anticipation. 
It  is  also  difficult,  in  view  of  the  later  narrative,  to  see  how  3000 
people  (ver.  41)  could  have  lived  as  vers.  44»,  46  imply  ;  while  vers.  44-47 
are  practically  parallel  to  4*'-**.  The  previous  story  ends  with  vers.  41, 42, 
and  is  resum^  with  3^^(note  the  verbal  connection,  raii  npoacvxais  . . .  r^r 
irpo<r«vxris)i  whereas  the  intervening  paragraph  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
general  summary  added  by  the  editor  as  he  revised  his  sources.  Feine 
refers  it  to  his  Jewish-Chnstian  source,  while  Wendt  (p.  100)  conjectures 
that  we  have  reproduced  here  the  source  which  underlies  4'*-**  6^ '.  But 
it  is  simpler  to  refer  the  section  completely  (Weiss),  or  at  any  rate  in 
part  (Sorof ,  ver.  46 ;  J.  Weiss,  vers.  43*>  44 ;  Hilgenf  eld,  vers.  41^>,  43,  46^ 
to  the  editor  himself,  who  regarded  the  community  of  goods  ^  ana  the 
increase  of  the  church  as  much  more  extensive  than  the  sources  warrant 
us  in  believing.  Eamsay  (5PT,  pp.  366,  366)  again,  who  beJieves  chaps. 
1-6  are  based  on  two  different  and  informal  sources  which  have  been 
worked  over,  regards  the  summaries  2**^'  4»«-««  as  partly  proleptic* 
The  historicity  oi  the  fact  underlying  this  "communistic"  phenomenon  is 
supported  by  the  consideration  that  such  a  practice  would  not  be  un- 
natural in  the  case  of  people  who  were  living  in  momentary  expectation 
of  an  eschatological  crisis.  The  treatment  of  it  by  a  later  writer  would, 
however,  be  dominated  by  the  prevalent  conception,  both  within  and 
without  Judaism,  that  the  ^Iden  or  ideal  state  of  matters  socially  rested 
upon  such  an  economic  division  of  property. 

4* — An  awkward  insertion,  wnicn  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative  4^-^,  and  has  no  special  point  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  situation.  Evidently  an  editor's  note,  like  6^  on  the  lines  of  2<*-*'. 
So  Weiss  (ver.  4'>),  Sorof,  Jtingst,  Clemen,  and  Hilgenfdd.  Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  narrative  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinffuish  source  and 
editor  precisely,  though  the  analytic  critics  have  correcUv  noted  several 
discrepancies  and  improbabilities,  which  are  in  all  likelinood  the  result 
of  such  a  dual  origin.  The  numbers  here  and  elsewhere  are  treated  by 
Zeller  (i.  pp.  207-209)  and  Weiz^cker  (AAy  i.  pp.  24,  26)  as  artificial, 
while — at  the  opposite  extreme  of  criticism — others  find  in  them  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  a  written  source.  But  inexactness  in  numerical 
data,  equally  with  freedom  in  the  composition  of  speeches,  does  not 
impair  the  trustworthiness  of  the  general  narrative  either  in  Acts  or 
in  1  Maccabees.  These  were  simply  elements  in  the  contemporary 
literary  atmosphere. 

51216, — The  roughnesses  in  this  section,  which  is  really  a  third  general 
summary  of  events,  are  certainly  due  to  the  fact  that  a  source  has  been 
revised  by  the  editor.    Opinion  differs  upon  the  limits  of  the  revision, 

1  On  the  fluctuating  oonoeptions  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  early  cbnroh  as  oom- 
mnnism  (in  the  Pythagorean  sense)  or  charity,  and  the  traces  of  t£at  flnctnation  in 
the  record,  see  Schmiedel,  EBi,  L  pp.  877-880 ;  PM,  ii  pp.  867-878  ;  Holtimann, 
NTTh,  L  pp.  108,  887-891 ;  and  Zeller,  Overbeck-Zeller,  i  pp.  212-214,  806,  807. 
A  conservative  defence  in  Ejiowling,  pp.  100-102. 

3  Bartlet  thinks  they  '<  do  not  aim  at  definite  harmony  with  the  facts  immediately 
preceding  or  succeeding"  {AA^  p.  40).  *' Overflowing  with  anachronisms"  (Bacon, 
on  chpp.  2-7).    The  repetitions  are  characteristic  of  the  book  throughout. 
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but-most  agree  that  ver.  14  is  at  any  rate  either  a  parenthesis  or  more  pro- 
bably an  insertion,^  as  ver.  15  follows  ver.  13^  Some  (e.g,  Spitta  and  J. 
Weiss)  regard  ver.  13  as  editorial ;  Weiss*  vers.  14  and  16 ;  Hilgenfeld, 
vers.  14-16 ;  Jiingst,  vers.  12^,  13  ;  Schmieael,  vers.  12^14.  Laurent  (pp. 
138,  139)  most  ingeniously  transfers  12»  to  a  place  between  ywaix&v  and 
&<m.    6i*"-  "-^^  *•  legendanr  accretions  "  (Bacon,  /JVT,  p.  216  n.). 

5815^ — iX^e  (]i2ij  origin  of  this  passage,  and  indeed  of  tne  whole  Stephen-  ^ 
story,  is  brought  out  byits  repetitions  {e.^,  vers.  11, 13, 14)  and  the  apparent  " 
uncertainty,  to  which  Weiss  calls  attention,  whether  the  proceedi^^  were 
judicial  or  tumultuary.  The  analytic  critics  dear  up  the  difficulties 
more  or  less  convincin^l]^  by  means  of  their  different  sources  (Spitta  and  J. 
Weiss  most  cleverly,  giving  vers.  1-6  and  9-12»  to  one,  7.  8  and  9*>-16  to 
another  source).  But  it  is  simpler  with  Weiss  and  Wenat  to  distinguish 
the  two  strata,  marking  perhaps  (with  the  latter)  at  least  vers.  11,  12,  15, 
as  editorial  additions  inserted  to  represent  the  business  as  judiciaJ.  The 
subsequent  speech  in  chap.  7  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  based  on  some 
primitive  source,  although  the  editor  has  not  reproduced  it  without  a 
somewhat  free  treatment  But  an  analysis  of  the  two  elements  is 
hardly  possible.*  Eranichfeld,  indeed,  has  recently  argued  that  the 
whole  passage  6^*-8'  was  taken  by  Luke  from  an  old  and  excellent 
source  of  a  special  character,  the  speech  of  Stephen  being  practically 
authentic  as  it  stands  (SK^  1900,  pp.  541-662,  *^Der  G^edankengang  in 
der  Rede  des  St.*^.  But  he  reduces  the  editorial  faculty  of  the  author 
too  severely. 

7*^-8*. — ^The  repetitions  and  inconsistencies  of  the  section  follow- 
ing Stephen's  speech  are  most  satisfactorily  removed  by  the  hypothesis  * 
that  the  references  to  Saul  (7^^^  Koi  ol  fuiprvpit . . .  2avkov  ;  8^»,  SaOXor  . . . 
avrov,  8')  were  inserted  by  the  editor  in  a  source  which  narrated  the 
fanatical  riot  and  the  outbreak  of  persecution  after  Stephen's  death,  but 
which  was  ignorant  of  SauL  When  these  editorial  glosses  are  set  apart, 
the  narrative  runs  more  smoothly.  By  their  ihcorporation  its  continuity  is 
broken.  Note  the  repetition  of  iXiBojiokow  (ver.  58*,  59»),  explicable  only 
on  the  assumption  that  the  editor  in  the  second  kqI  A.  resumes  the  thread 
of  the  source  dropped  at  ver.  58^  Also  8^  repeats  what  has  been  already  said 
in  8^^  (though,  e^f,^  Weiss  and  Schmiedel  make  even  that  ^  an  interpola- 

1  From  the  same  sonrce  as  the  similar  passages  2^*^  4»<-  O^*^,  which  otherwise  are 
due  to  the  author's  love  of  repeating  himself.  At  all  events,  they  ooncnr  in  represent- 
ing the  Christian  community  as  relatively  small  (Wendt)jjWhue  the  editor  of  Acts 
la3rs  stress  on  the  rapidity  and  importance  of  its  erowth.  The  miraculous  activity  of 
Peter  is  enhanced  just  as  that  of  Jesus  is  in  the  third  gospel  (cp.  IJl  4^  with  Mk  1**. 
Lk  9"  with  Mk  6«,  Lk  7«  with  Mt  11» '), 

*  This  remark  applies  Auther  to  the  composite  narratiTeof  chap.  8,  where  Wendt 
ingeniously  traces  iniee  sources :  (a)  an  account  of  Philip's  mission  to  Samaria  (vera. 
5--I),  followed  by  the  episode  of  vers.  26-40 ;  {b)  an  account  of  Simon  and  his  simony, 
probably  due  to  the  same  tradition  as  the  Ananias  story,  5^-u ;  [c)  a  notice  of 
Simon  the  Samaritan  conjurer  and  prophet,  whom  the  author  of  Acts  identified 
("  vielleicht  mit  Becht")  with  Peter's  opponent.  Simon.  Renan  (Les  ApNrea^  chap, 
zv.]  wildly  coigectures  tnat  Simon  Magus  was  alive  when  Acts  was  written,  and  that 
he  nad  not  yet  completelv  broken  with  Christianity  (8**).     Cf.  BBL  ii.  1799,  note  2. 

*  So,  besides  the  analytio  critics  who  assign  the  section  to  oifferent  sources, 
Bleek,  Weiss,  Clemen,  Sorof;  Hilgenfeld,  Schmiedel  {EBij  i  p.  45).  and  (par- 
tioularly  for  ver.  58*>)  Wendt.  Ramsay  also  finds  Lucan  touches  m  7"^  8i,  and  Mse- 
where.    SimiUrly  Baoon,  INT,  225,  n.  3. 

<  It  18  needed  for  8^.  unless  that  be  also  taken  as  an  editorial  interpolation  to 
introduce  8*'-.  The  original  source,  as  Weiss  correctly  points  out,  closed  with 
the  remark  that  although  persecution  instantly  broke  out,  the  first  martyr  was 
honoured  with  a  pious  burial  (a  matter  of  great  moment  to  Orientals).    The  altemat- 
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tion^,  clianging  it  into  a  personal  attack  of  Saul's  (as  in  8^»).  The  burial 
of  Stephen  (8^)  refers  back  to  €K(ivjj  rg  ^fi.  in  any  case,  the  intervening 
clause  being  proleptic.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  from  whatever 
source,^  written  or  oral,  the  editor  draws  his  information,  it  represents  an 
actual  foct ;  Saul  was  an  accomplice  in  the  martyrdom  and  an  a^nt  in 
the  subsequent  persecution.  Only,  these  details  did  not  exist  in  the 
original  source  used  by  the  editor  at  this  point. 

As  the  source  described  the  state  of  matters  in  Jerusalem,  the  words 
rfjy  iv  *Upoarokvfiois  are  evidently  an  editorial  addition  (as  6^for  the 
sake  of  clearness ;  so  is  the  phrase  irX^y  rmv  dvoarS^^v,  That  the 
apostles  remained  in  Jerusalem  during  so  severe  a  persecution,  which 
would  naturally,  as  at  other  times,  strike  at  the  leaders,  is  a  conception 
of  history  due  to  the  author's  pragmatism.  He  considered  the  apostles 
not  only  as  indomitable  heroes,  but  as  an  official  body  resident  in 
Jerusalem  and  invested  with  dignity  and  authority.  Also,  he  had  the 
reference  in  8^^  to  explain  and  prepare  for.  The  Samaritan  mission 
would  not  have  been  legitimate  apart  ^m  apostolic  inspection  and 
superintendence.  So  Wendt,  McGiffert,  and  Scnmiedel,  among  others, 
after  Zeller. 

11**'*». — As  Wendt  points  out,  the  source  dropped  at  8*  is  resumed  in 
11^*,  in  order  to  explain  in  rather  an  elliptic  ana  colourless  fashion  (J. 
Weiss)  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Qentile  community  at  Antioch,  from 
which  the  prophetic  mission  of  13^^  started.  That  mission  introduces 
Barnabas  and  Saul,  who  are  evidently  brought  forward  in  the  source  ' 
for  the  first  time,  spoken  of  as  if  no  previous  reference  had  been  made 
to  either.  This  seems  to  throw  back  light  on  ll««-««it8o  i2«».  These 
passages  clearlv  were  added  by  the  editor  (from  some  other  source, 
perhaps  *)  to  tne  source  with  which  he  was  working,  in  order  to  furnish 
an  introduction  and  pave  the  way  for  the  events  of  chaps.  13,  14,  as  well 
as  to  emphasise  his  dominant  conception  of  the  Jerusalem-church  as  the 
patron  and  promoter  of  missionarv  effort  (McGiffert,  pp.  108, 109).  He 
also  found  the  mention  of  the  Antioch  collection  in  his  source,  and 
naturally  supposes  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  its  bearers  to  the  capital ; 
although  the  evidence  of  Qal  2^  ^  leaves  hardly  any  room  for  such  a  visit 
between  that  of  chap.  9  and  that  in  chap.  15.  The  subtle  methods  of  recon- 
ciling Acts  and  G^alatians  upon  the  q^uestion  of  Paul's  visits  to  the  capital 
are  not  of  primary  interest  to  the  critic  of  Acts,  whose  business  is  first  of  all 
to  discover  not  what  actually  happened,  but  what  the  various  documents 

ive  is  to  suppose,  with  Zeller  (ii.  p.  208),  that  the  verses  do  not  present  snccessiye 
events  in  an  orderly  way. 

1  Ramsay  {SPTj  p.  879)  regards  8^*  as  a  dramatic,  agonised  touch  due  to  Paul 
himself  (22^),  while  as  a  whole  the  narrative  6>-^  follows  closely  a  Philip-sonrce. 

s  The  mention  of  Barnabas  (4<^and  Saul  (at  Tarsus,  9**)  is  due  to  another  source. 
Wendt,  reading  with  D  in  ver.  28,  and  attributinff  this  passage  to  the  we-source, 
rightly  regards  Mftmn'' Aym$4t  (11^)  as  an  editorial  addition  (so  previously,  Jacobsen, 
Weiss,  and  Hilgenfeld).  He  is  introduced  in  2V^  as  a  new-comer,  of  whom  nothing 
has  been  said  before.  A  much  less  probable  conjecture  is  that  the  author  of  Acts  had 
composed  the  second  part  of  his  work  before  the  first  (K.  Schmidt) ;  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  21^  is  the  original  fh)m  which  11**  was  drawn  (Zeller). 

'Though  Weiss  considers  they  might  have  been  written  fh>m  hearsay  by  a 
Paulinist,  so  meagre  and  inexact  they  are.  But  they  are  a  proof  at  least  that 
Barnabas  and  Paulhad  some  share  in  the  development  of  Goitile  Christianity  at 
Antioch.    11<^  is  ignorant  of  the  Seven  (6^  %  who  would  have  been  the  most  natural 
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intended  to  represent  as  having  happened.  Plainly,  the  author  of  Ac 
11^  and  12^^  meant  to  suggest  a  visit  of  both  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the 
capital.  Paul  may  have  stayed  in  Judaea  or  may  have  failed  for  some 
reason  to  meet  the  apostles  in  the  city,  but  neither  of  these  conceptions  is 
the  conception  of  the  passage.  Also,  the  chronolo^cal  sequence  of  Qal 
21-11 1  x^*-2*®  preceding  2^^-^*,  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  the  order  being 
reversed  (as  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  Prof.  R.  A.  Falconer,  Exp.  Tu  xi.  pp. 
487-490)  and  Qal  2i"  identified  then  with  Ac  15^ 

13**-**. — The  obvious  interweaving  of  two  narratives  requires  some 
analysis  like  the  following : — 


Source  or  Sources. 

Editorial. 

Spitta        .     43,  50,  51      44-49,  52 
Clemen      .     43                        49,  52 
Jiingst       .     48                        50,  51 
Hil^nfeld.     43,  44            48,  49 
Wendt       .    42,  44,  45 

42 

42,  44-48,  50,  51 
42,  44-49,  52 
42,  45-47,  50,  51 
48,  46  '•,  51»  52 

To  the  present  editor  the  narratives  seem  to  run  most  coherently  upon 
Clemen's  scheme :  ver.  52  at  any  rate  forms  the  natural  sequel  to  ver. 
49. 

149.  s^ — xt  is  simplest  and  quite  legitimate  to  reverse  the  order  of  these 
verses  (Wendt),  which  have  somehow  got  displaced ;  less  probable  here 
are  interpolation-hypotheses  and  analysis-criticism,  thou^  Sorof  and 
Spitta  omit  ver.  3  altogether  as  a  foreign  insertion,  and  Kamsay  (SPT, 
pp.  107-109)  regards  it  as  an  early  gloes,  admitting  that  some  corruption 
underlies  the  obscure  narrative  given  by  the  present  text  The  traditional 
order  is  obviously  inconsistent  beyond  explanation :  ver.  4,  not  ver.  3, 
is  the  sequel  of  ver.  2.  But  there  is  really  nothing  in  ver.  3  to  justify 
its  exclusion  because  it  is  a  fragment  from  the  legendary  accretion  of  the 
miraculous  round  PauL  It  goes  no  further  than  the  common  belief  in 
these  phenomena  which  pervades  Acts.  The  later  addition  to  14*  (6  de 
Kvpios  ^BiOKtv  [Tayvlc^p^y^y)  is  a  clear  attempt  to  smooth  down  the  con- 
tradiction, though  Blass,  Hilgenfeld,  and  Salmon  all  prefer  the  Bezan 
text  of  ver.  2  as  a  whole  :  *'  but  the  presidents  of  the  synagogue  of  the 
Jews  and  Uie  rulers  [of  the  synagogue)  directed  a  persecution  against  the 
upright,  and  embittered  the  minds  of  the  Gentiles  against  the  brothers. 
However,  the  Lord  soon  gave  peace." 

16*-*.— With  Spitta,  Clemen,  Jiingst,  Hilgenfeld,  McQiflfert  (A A, 
pp.  211,  212),  and  Wendt  (pp.  266-257,  275),  ver.  4  is  to  be  taken  as  an 
interpolation,  in  accordance  vrith  the  editor's  peculiar  conception  of  the 
decree  as  universally  binding.  Paul's  letters  are  silent  upon  any  such 
method  of  instruction.^    Like  the  previous  and  similar  references,  ver. 

1  The  district  in  Question  lay  outside  that  covered  by  Ac  15>'.  Upon  the  literary 
and  historical  difficulties  of  chap.  15,  cp.  the  literature  quoted  in  Wendt-Meyer,  pp. 
255, 256.  The  original  basis  and  the  time  of  the  so-called  decree  are  variously  recon- 
structed, and  thepassagehas  beenanalysed  into  differeut  sources  and  strata  of  revision, 
but  (as  it  seems  to  the  present  editor)  unconvincingly.  The  clue  to  its  problem  lies 
in  the  interests  and  conceptions  of  the  final  editor,  who  has  at  this  point  treated  what- 
ever source  he  used  with  such  freedom  that  the  extant  result  defies  analysis. 
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5  is  also  inserted  to  mark  progress.  If  the  grave  difficulties  which  beset 
the  statement  in  ver.  3  are  (as  many  feel)  insoluble,  that  verse  also  would 
require  to  be  taken  as  a  later  addition  to  the  narrative  (cp.,  besides  Holtz- 
mann,  ad  loc.,  McGiffert,  pp.  232-234).  The  passage  in  vers.  5-8  is  a 
genuine  transition,  however,  and  does  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  (by 
Weizs^ker)  as  a  link  freely  composed  to  fill  up  a  gap. 

16*«'M. — On  this  insertion,  which  is  almost  unanimously  regarded  as 
editorial,  cp.  the  critical  editors  ad  loc,  Overbeck-Zeller,  ii.  pp.  45-61,  and 
the  parallels  from  Lucian  and  Euripides'  Bacchae  (436-441,  602-608) 
quoted  respectively  by  Zeller  (ZwTh,  1864,  p.  103  f.)  and  Schmiedel 
{ZSchz,  1894,  p.  47).  Weizsacker  (AA,  i.  p.  246)  groups  it  with  the 
greater  speeches  of  Paul  as  the  work  of  the  editor,  one  of  a  series  of 
passages  (e.g,  I4fi'^^  and  I9^''^')  which  represent  freely  constructed 
narratives  of  the  marvellous  based  upon  certam  facts  in  the  tradition. 

18«b. «. — Apart  from  the  other  points  in  this  section  which  render 
it  difficult  (Weizsacker,  A  A,  i.  pp.  307  f.;  McGiffert,  pp.  268,  269)  to  re- 
concile the  narrative  entirely  with  Paul's  own  account  of  lus  Cormthian 
experiences,  the  passage  duitmfyrvp6fi€vos  .  .  .  iropevtrofKu  seems  to  betray 
itself  as  an  editorial  interpolation.^  The  purport  of  the  original  narrative 
which  flows  on  continuously  from  vers.  4  to  7  is  plain.  Paul  changed,  not 
his  sphere  of  teaching,  but  his  quarters  (jurafihs)  ;  and  he  changed  not  from 
but  towards  the  synagogue.  The  removal  from  Aquila's  house  was  one 
result  of  lus  crowing  anxiety  (avvtlx^o)  to  reach  especially  the  Jevrish 
proselytes,  ana  showed  his  apparently  good  prospects  of  success.  He 
resolved  to  further  his  mission  oy  this  alteration  of  ground,  maintaining 
his  connection  with  the  Jews,  but  choosing  a  more  feasible  and  convenient 
field  of  operation  (frvvoftopowra  rj  irvvay<ayfi).  The  editor  of  the  source  has 
confused  this  narrative  and  introduced  quite  a  different  motive.  Jewish 
obstinacy  must  justify  Paul's  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  he  conceives. 
Accordingly  in  his  addition  (ven. 5^  6),  based  probably  upon  13***^  or  19*, 
Paul's  change  of  settlement  forms  a  retreat,  the  result  of  an  open  rupture 
with  the  synagogue,  and  also  a  defiance,  the  climax  of  unconciliator^ 
behaviour.  Tms  is  a  view  which  finds  no  support  in  1  Corinthians.  It  is 
best  then  to  preserve  the  original  source  by  regarding  this  passage  as  a 

floss  superimposed  by  an  editor  who  probably  had  no  acquaintance  with 
•aul's  epistles,  and  wished  as  far  as  possible  to  conform  Paul's  various 
experiences  with  the  Jews  to  a  uniform  standard.  The  interpolation  *  is 
upheld  by  Spitta,  Jungst,  0.  Holtzmann  (ZwTh,  1889,  p.  404),  Clemen 
(adding  ver.  4),  Hilgenfeld  (adding  vers.  4,  8»),  and  Wendt  (p.  301). 

1  To  carry  baok  txii$it  to  Aqaila*8  bouse  is  not  any  more  diflScnlt  than  to  refer  it 
to  the  synagogue  (ver.  4).  Perhaps,  as  Schmiedel  (HCy  ii.  i.  p.  52)  suggests,  it  was 
added  with  vers.  6*,  6  to  the  extant  narrative.  Vers.  6, 6  partly  repeat  ver.  4  by  men- 
tioning the  Jewish  mission,  partly  contradict  it  by  omittinff  to  mention  any  corre- 
spondmg  topic  of  preaching  to  the  Greeks.  The  bold  attitude  of  the  apostle  (ver.  6) 
reads  strangely  beside  his  own  reflection  (1  Co  28),  ver.  8  is  more  intelligible  after  ver. 
7  than  after  vers.  6,  7,  and  the  fact  of  a  pi«liminanr  and  original  Jewish  mission  is  con- 
trary to  the  outline  of  events  in  1  CJo  1.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  while 
even  the  primitive  source  in  Ac  18^-1'  presents  features  which  diverge  from  Paul's 
account,  these  are  seriously  accentuated  by  this  editorial  comment  on  the  situation. 
Ramsay  en)lains  the  status  qwo  of  the  text  with  the  obvious  but  unsatisfying  remark 
that  "  Paul  had  not  a  very  conciliatory  way  virith  the  Jews  when  he  became  angry." 

«  Weizsacker  {AA,\,  pp.  808-810)  regards  vers.  1-4  as  an  interoolated  introduction, 
in  which  "Exxii»u  is  introauced  prematurely.  He  gives  up  ver.  o,  and  retains  merely 
the  conception  of  "an  extensive  and  successful  work."  Sorof  (JBrUstehung  a. 
ApgeschicMe,  pp.  26-29)  takes  the  whole  section  IS*-!*  as  a  graphic  description  in- 
serted by  Timotneus,  who  was  himself  a  spectator  of  the  various  occurrences. 
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18*'*'. — The  curious  brevity  and  obscurity  of  the  narrative  at  this 
point  suggest  that  the  source  has  been  recast  by  the  editor.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  ver.  22,  where  Paul  is  reported  to  have  visited 
Jerusalem,  although  nothing  in  ver.  21  suggests  this,  and  indeed  the 
evidence  for  such  a  pointless  visit  is  generally  regarded  as  quite  in- 
sufficient (Weizsacker,  Pfleiderer,  McQiffert,  Wendt,  and  Holtzmann). 
The  later  visit  (Ac  21'*)  certainly  implies  that  he  had  not  visited  the  city 
since  the  council,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  gone  without  the 
collection  (Ro  16*®  ^).  The  editor  ^  interpreted  his  visit  to  Syria  as 
implying  a  visit  to  Jerusalem,  probably  because  he  thought  this  a 
natural  proceeding,  or  because  ne  a^in  followed  his  pragmatic  idea  of 
bringing  Paul  into  docile  relations  with  the  authorities.  At  any  rate,  the 
ambiguous  visit  (like  that  of  11*^)  is  an  editorial  and  not  an  original 
piece  of  writing.  Wendt  (pp.  305-307)  conjectures  that  the  author 
enlarged  '  his  source,  which  merely  described  Paul's  advance  to  Antioch 
and  his  promise  (not  to  the  Jews,  but  to  Aquila  and  Priscilla)  to  return. 
Similarly,  but  more  simply,  Spitta  omits  ver.  19^  as  a  gloss,  and  Jtingst, 
vers.  19*>-21»,  while  Laurent  (pp.  148, 149)  boldly  transfers  ver.  11  as  a 
marginal  note  to  ver.  18  (Uauds  tifiifms). 

18'*. — Several  solutions  of  this  enigmatic  and  confused  narrative 
(18'*'«)  have  been  offered.  E,g,,  Wendt  Q)p.  368, 369) deletes  verse  26  as 
a  redactor's  addition  to  the  source.  His  tneonr  is  that  to  the  author  (or 
editor)  of  Acts  ApoUoe  seemed  a  disciple  of  John,  like  those  mentioned 
in  19^  '•,  whereas  in  reality  and  in  the  original  source  they  were  different 
entirely.*  The  latter  are  introduced  in  19^  as  a  new  group.  Probably, 
then,  ver.  25  is  a  subsequent  sloss,  in  order  to  approximate  this  Alexandrian 
Jew  to  the  class  of  people  wno  followed  in  the  source.  Jiingst  (p.  168  f.) 
similarly  takes  the  verse  (with  irvvf/SoXcro — yAp,  ver.  27^,  28»)  as  a  gloss  ; 
but  McGiffert  (pp.  291, 292)  contents  himself  vnth  deleting  ver.  25*,  which 
he  regards  as  an  insertion  of  the  author  in  his  source,  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  making  a  Jew  preach  the  Messiah  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  Jesus. 
Apollos,  he  thinks,  was  really  a  disciple  of  John  who  dia  not  know  Jesus 

1  Like  the  author  of  the  gloss  in  the  /9-tezt  of  ver.  21,  iti  /a  w^vrmt  ri^v  l«^i^  rij* 
t^x»f^i*^  sTMiMWi  liV  'li^ixvfAM,  which  both  Renan  and  Ramsay  adopt.  But,  as  the 
fonner  confesses  (S,  Pavl^-p,  280  n.),  *'Le  texte  pour  toute  cette  partie  est  plein 
d*aiubiguit^  et  de  lacnnes. 

2  B>;  vers.  W,  20,  21*,  22*  (probably).  Cp.  Hamack's  essay,  Ud)er  die  beiden 
JUcensionen  der  OeseMchte  der  Priaca  u,  des  Aquila  in  Ac  Apost*  \^'^  (reprint 
fh>m  SBBA.  1900),  and  Blass'  explanation  (SK,  1901.  pp.  124-1&). 

s  To  Apollos  (according  to  ver.  vS)  the  baptism  of  Joiin  cnlminated  in  Jesns.  To  the 
group  in  19^'^  that  baptism  was  compatible  with  a  complete  unconsciousness  that  it 
had  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  original  source  Apollos  was  merely 
an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  taught  the  OT  Messianic  doctrine,  and  was  led  forward  by 
Aquila  and  his  wife  into  the  knowledge  of  its  Christian  fulfilment.  The  statement 
in  ver.  25,  when  taken  with  its  obvious  jparallel  in  19*-*,  impUes  that  an  adherent  of 
John's  could  be  ignorant  of  the  connection  between  Jesus  and  the  Messianic  spirit — 
a  truth  which  formed  the  keynote  of  John's  teaching  and  an  elementary  principle  of 
Christ's  work  {rk  m^i  r«v  *Id#m).  This  is  not  possible  (cp.  Ea^,  Ti.  viii.  pp.  522,  528). 
Can  Wb  91  f>)  rtfv'Ivrtfvbe  confined  to  the  Baptist's  "prophecy  of  the  immediate  coming 
of  Christ"  (Ramsay,  SPT,  p.  267)1  Or  is  it  historical  to  spak,  with  Zahn  (EirU,  i. 
p.  187),  of  Apollos  as  originally  a  teacher  of  "  ausserkirchlichen  Christentums."  and 
afterwards  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  "kirchlichen  Christentums "  f  At  the 
opposite  pole  of  criticism,  Weizsftcker  {AA^  i.  pp.  408,  ^)4)  gives  up  18>^<^,  19^-7  as 
Obscure  and  remodelled  traditions ;  they  simplv  imply  that  non-FauIine  Jewish- 
Christians  existed  at  Ephesus,  and  refiect  the  author's  intention  of  proving  that  the 
Jewish-Christian  faith  required  Paul's  doctrine  to  raise  it  into  mature  spiritual 
Christianity. 
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as  the  Messiah.  Schmiedel  goes  further  (EC,  n.  L  pp.  65,  56  ;  EBiy  i.  pp. 
263,  264),  rejecting  vers.  25<»,  26t»,  and  suspecting  needlessly  even  ver.  28 
(ver.  26*  ?)  as  inconsistent  with  ApoUos*  subsequent  preachiiig  to  a  Gentile 
church  (1  Co  3®)  ;  while  Spitta  gives  to  the  compiler  oiros  .  .  .  Kvpiov  and 
aicpt/3£f  T^L  vipi  rov  'irjo'ov  Tver.  25).  As  dKpi^€(rT€pov  (ver.  26)  seems  to 
answer  aKptfim  (ver.  25),  I  tnink  both  passages  must  stand  or  fall  together. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  for  douoting  ver.  26^,  but  ver.  26*  repeats 
ver.  26^,  and  is  not  necessary  as  an  introduction  to  oKova-avres  de .  Ver.  25<^ 
must  be  given  up  at  any  rate,  so  that  with  the  omission  of  irnvrcuKvos  .  .  . 
crvvaytiyjj  the  narrative  represents  in  all  likelihood  the  original  source. 
The  editor  added  ver.  25°  from  19^',  in  order  to  account  for  Apollos' 
deficiencies  in  Christian  knowledge,  while  the  definite  mention  of  the 
synagogue  (ver.  26»)  was  inserted  partly  to  be  in  keeping  with  ver.  25o, 
partly  to  explain  his  connection  with  AquiLa  and  Pnscilla  (although 
the  source  had  already  provided  for  that,  eXoXci  koi  edidao-Kcv). 

The  passage  forms  one  of  several  in  which  a  lucid  and  intelligible 
idea  of  tne  contents  is  only  attainable  by  some  use  of  source-criticism. 
The  ordinary  attempts  to  explain  the  passage  in  its  textual  status  quo 
are  unsatisfactory  ;  and  this  applies  even  to  such  hypotheses  as  those  of 
Blass  (Exp.  Ti.  1895,  p.  241  f . ;  1896,  p.  541 ;  PC?,  p.  30  f .),  and  Balden- 
sperger  (Prolog  des  4  EvgJms,  pp.  93-99).  It  is  very  far-fetched  to 
discover  in  the  narrative  motives  such  as  the  desire  to  throw  light  on 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  wish  to  represent  Jewish 
Christianity  as  an  inferior  variety  which  required  Pauline  teaching  to 
raise  it  up  to  the  normal  level.  The  latter  motive  is  perhaps  credible  in 
19^-*,  not  in  18****.  But  for  neither  is  there  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
ApoUos  incident. 

19*. — If  the  narrative  here  rests  on  a  good  source,  this  verse  is,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  regarded  as  an  insertion  modelled  upon  8^',  where  the 
Spirit  is  represented  as  a  gift  mediated  by  the  apostles  (Wendt ;  cp. 
McQiffert,  p.  286).  Ramsay's  conception  of  Acts  obliges  him  to  give  up  the 
whole  episode  (19^*^)  as  unintelligible  and  inferior  to  the  literary  standard 
of  the  author ;  and  certainly  19*-  *  is  in  strange  contradiction  to  1  Co  1^®-  ^'. 

igiiso^ — Rightly  and  almost  unanimously  regarded  as  a  detached  and 
inferior  f ra^ent  (cp.  ver.  1 1  with  the  repetition  in  vers.  12-15),  which,  even 
apart  from  its  contents,  is  to  be  taken  as  foreign  matter,  owin^  to  its  disloca- 
tion of  the  narrative  (vers.  10, 21,  where  irKrip.  clearly  goes  back  to  the  evente 
of  the  two  years  with  their  preaching  and  teaching).  The  vulgarity  of  tone 
and  general  vagueness  in  this  passage  force  Ramsay  (SPT^  pp.  272,  273) 
to  regard  it  as  a  popular  tale,  in  which  the  author  "  is  rather  a  picker-up 
of  current  gossip,  like  Herodotus,  than  a  real  historian."  But  belief  in 
superstition  impairs  an  early  writer's  general  title  to  credibility  as  little  as 
belief  in  the  Phoenix-myth  aiscredits  Tacitus  as  a  historian.    Cp.  Addenda. 

2026.  8T.  sz-sB^ — "pijq  farewcll  speech  does  not  belong  to  the  we-source ; 
but  although  it  has  been  remodelled  by  the  ^itor  from  some  source  or 
other,  it  rests  upon  good  tradition,  as  it  agrees  in  more  than  one  point  with 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  Corinthian  letters,,  and  refers  to  much  that 
the  account  (in  Acts)  of  Paul's  Ephesian  stay  omits.  The  editorial  revision 
is  seldom  visible.  But  vers.  26, 27  clearly  break  the  connection  between 
the  counsel  of  ver.  28  and  its  motive  in  ver.  25.  Similarly  the  prayer  of  ver. 
36  follows  directly  after  ver.  32,  which  again  forms  the  solemn  and  suitable 
close  of  the  address.  With  Jiingst  ana  Clemen  (who  go  even  further), 
followed  by  Wendt,  these  intervening  passages,  vers.  26, 27, 33-35,  are  to  be 
marked  as  editorial  glosses.  Overbeck  rejects  the  whole  speech,  vers.  16-38, 
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with  20'"^*  21**  ••  ^^'^*  as  interpolations  in  the  original  we-source,  and 
Zeller  views  it  as  '*a  retrospect  of  the  whole  apostolic  ministry  of  Paul," 
like  the  farewell  address  of  Moses,  with  which  the  author  of  Deuteronomy 
presents  his  new  le^lation  (ii.  68\ 

21^ — An  editorial  ^loss,  whicn  adds  nothing  to  the  narrative,  and  is 
inserted  bv  one  who  wished  to  make  clear  to  his  contemporaries  the  per- 
sonality ol  Philip  of  Hierapolis.  Later  tradition  (e.g.  £useb.  HE,  in. 
30.  1)  thus  described  Philip  of  the  twelve,  and  the  account  here  is  due  to 
a  confusion  between  him  and  the  member  of  the  seven  (8*  ^).  So  Gieseler 
(SK,  1829,  pp.  139  f.),  Renan  (Les  Apdtres,  p.  161),  and  Hilgenfeld  (ZwThy 
1896,  p.  377  f .).  The  alternative  is  to  reject  the  tradition  as  a  mistake 
(Zeller) ;  but  such  a  confusion  is  not  unparalleled  in  that  age  (EBiy  iL  2511). 

in  order  to  smooth  out  the  narrative,  when  the  verse  is  retained, 
JUngst  conjectures  that  it  was  one  of  Philip's  daughters  who  bound  Paul 
(ver.  11),  but  that  the  author,  from  motives  of  decency;  attributed  this 
action  to  a  man( !).  Not  much  more  probable  is  the  conjecture  of  Spitta, 
approved  by  Wendt,  that  in  the  source  (interrupted  at  ver.  10)  the 
daughters  of  Philip  wept  over  Paul's  fate,  and  thus  led  up,  as  it  were, 
to  the  more  solemn  warning  of  Agabus. 

2isob-se, — ^With  varying  constructions,  Spitta,  Jiingsl^  Olemen,  Hil- 
genfeld, and  apparently  Schmiedel,  concur  in  viewing  this  passage  as  an 
insertion,  whicn  not  only  follows  strangelv  after  ver.  20^,  but  gives  little 
point  or  meaning  to  ver.  27*.  Although  tne  passover  is  not  re&red  to  in 
2ii«-i»^  it  is  as  legitimate  to  refer  the  seven  oays  (ver.  27)  to  it,  as  to  the 
rite  of  vera.  26^  26.  In  this  case,  21  !•**••  *'^  might  belong  to  the  we-source 
as  well,  to  which  0.  Holtzmann  and  J.  Weiss  (less  21^^)  attribute  even 
21"". 

In  any  case,  ver.  25  falls  with  16^  as  an  insertion  (perhaps  from  another 
source,  J.  Weiss)  due  to  the  editor's  pragmatism :  so  SchUrer  {ThLzy  1882, 
p.  348),  and  Wendt  (p.  347).  Cp.  McGiffert  (p.  343)  and  J.  Weias  {AbdchJt, 
pp.  35, 36)  on  ver.  24.  Evidently  the  decree  is  supposed  in  ver.  25  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Paul,  and  issued  without  his  cogmsance.  This  can  be  his- 
torically justified  only  if  we  consider  the  decree  of  chap.  15  to  have  been 
promulgated  during  Paul's  absence,  and  confined  to  the  churches  of  Pales- 
tine ana  Antioch — a  reconstruction  which  involves  some  bold  hyx)othese8. 

2180a, — j^  the  uproar  took  place  in  the  temple,  and  the  assault  and 
ejection  followed  in  quick  succession,  it  is  best  to  iefgax6.  this  clause  as  an 
editorial  gloss  derived  from  ver.  31 ;  the  rumour  is  as  usual  exaggerated, 
or  else  by  that  time  the  city  had  had  time  to  be  afoot,  but  between  21^' 
and  21'®i»  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  development.  It  must  be  taken 
as  proleptic  or  else  set  aside  (so  J.  Weiss  and  Wendt). 

22«o-23"-  ('!).— As  ispretty  generally  admitted  (cy.  by  Spitte,  Jtin^t, 
Clemen,  Hilgenfeld,  J.  Weiss.  Wendt),  this  passage  is  an  insertion  which 
breaks  the  continuity  of  tne  narrative  22'^  ^^*,  and  contains  some 
elements  of  extreme  difficulty.^  The  words  of  23^*  follow  most  naturidly 
the  persecution  of  22'*.  Paul's  witness  was  given  before  the  crowd,  not 
before  the  council,  and  the  narrative  of  23^*''*  shows  no  sign  of  a  previou& 
meeting  like  that  narrated  in  23^*^^.    How  it  came  to  be  inserted  here 

1  The  resorrection-idea,  which  here,  as  in  4>,  is  regarded  as  the  hiU  noir  of  the 
Sadducees,  would  not  have  reidlT  been  a  caose  of  snch  dispute  or  a  source  of  such 
strategic  adyantase  to  Paul.  Tne  Pharisees  opposed  Paul  on  much  wider  grounds 
(cp.  WeiEsllcker»  A  A,  ii.  pp.  116, 117,  andZeller-Overbeck.  ii.  pp.  75-81, 827).  Brides, 
after  the  fiasco  of  28r^^,  another  meeting  such  as  that  asked  m  28^  would  have  been 
hardly  possible. 
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is  liard  to  say,  unless  the  iKpip4(rrtf>ov  of  23^*  suggested  to  the  editor  that  a 
previous  and  ineffective  examination  must  have  taken  place.  McGiffert 
admits  the  fact  of  an  examination,  but  regards  23^*^®  as  based  on  the  hint  in 
vers.  28,  29.  These,  however,  probably  fall  vrith  23i*^  although  Wendt 
attributes  the  whole  passage,  vers.  23-35,  to  an  expansion  of  the  source. 
Blass  finds  it  incredible  also,  that  after  the  ofiBcer's  discovery  and  terror 
(ver.  29)  Paul  ia  kept  in  chains  till  the  next  day  ;  he  regards  the  ordinary 
a  text  as  a  careless  abridgment,  and  proposes  audaciously  to  omit  ivavpiov 
altogether  or  to  amend  it  to  rg  ia-trtpi^  The  addition  of  /3  is  obviously  a 
correction  :  kgI  napayprjfia  tKva-€v  avrov. 

25*^. — Plainly  a  gloss  introduced  by  the  writer  from  23*''*  to  supply 
a  motive  for  ver.  3»  (so  Wendt,  after  J.  Weiss,  who  adds  besides  ver.  8, 
vers.  2»  and  3»). 

26*. — This  verse,  an  erratic  boulder  in  its  present  position,  is  to  be 
transposed  to  a  place  between  vers.  22  and  23.  where  it  exactly  fits  in  to 
the  argument  and  sense.  For  other  instances  of  transposition,  cp.  Jn  7*'*'^, 
Ac  14'-  *,  etc  The  change  of  this  pa8^;e  was  suggested  by  Nestle  {PhUo- 
logxca  Scicraf  p.  54),  and  is  approved  bv  Wendt ;  it  makes  the  c2-construction 
in  ver.  23  run  smoothly  and  naturally,  while  its  removal  ^m  vers.  7  and 
9  cannot  be  said  to  interfere  with  the  current  of  the  speech  at  that  point. 

27**-'®. — This  speech  of  Paul  on  board  ship  is  rejected  as  an  inter- 
polation of  the  writer  in  the  second  centurv  who  edited  the  whole  work :  so 
several  critics,  especially  Z^er-Overbeck,  li.  pp.  84f.,  318,  Hilgenfeld  (EinL 
pp.  692,  607 ;  ZwTk,  1896,  p.  550),  and  Holtzmann  (HG,  ad  he,  p.  423)  ; 
cp.  also  Clemen  (Ghron,  pp.  144, 145),  van  Manen  (Paulus,  i.  p.  81),  Jiinjgst 
^pp.  187  f.),  and  J.  Weiss  (Ahsicht,  u,  35).  It  is  argued  *  that  the  section 
interrupts  the  narrative,  represents  raul  in  an  elevated  and  assured  mood 
foreign  to  him  in  the  rest  oi  the  chapter  (e.g.  vers.  10, 31),  where  he  appears 
anxious  and  cautiously  on  the  alert,  also  that  it  betrays  the  wish  to  ex- 
ag^rate  the  supernatural  {e,g,  the  island,  ver.  26).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  excision  would  not  be  necessary  if  it  were  held  that  the  context 
is  meant  to  heighten  dramatically  the  rdle  of  Paul  (see  Ramsay's  dis- 
cussion, SPTy  pp.  336-339).  Wendt  agrees  with  the  above-named  critics 
in  holding  the  passa^  as  an  insertion  (-Meyer,^  p.  410),  but  thinks  the 
source  must  have  originally  contained  some  basis  for  it.  This  is,  however, 
wholly  problematic  The  parsdlelism  between  7'*'*  and  23**  proves 
nothing  either  way. 

The  passage  resembles  but  does  not  involve  the  subsequent  passage 
27ss^6{86)^  where  a  very  similar  attitude  of  Paul  is  represented.  This 
section,  however,  Holtzmann,  Jungst,  Clemen,  and  Wendt  hesitate  to 
cut  out ;  it  coheres  with  the  context,  and  the  saying  in  ver.  34<^  need  not  be 
taken  as  an  insertion  from  Lk  21*^,  Mt  Kfi^;  it  reflects  quite  as  well  1  Sam 
14^',  etc  The  historicity  of  vers.  33-35  can  be  reasonably  used  to  explain 
the  connection  of  vers.  21-26  with  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the  whole 
situation,  but  the  latter  passage  is  in  all  likelihood  an  insertion. 

Certainly  the  mention  of  hunger  (27'*)  does  not  seem  a  particularly 
apt  introduction  to  Paul's  speech,  m  which  the  food  question  is  entirely 
ignored,  unless  hunger  be  somewhat  subtly  brought  forward  as  a  reason 
for,  or  an  element  in,  that  dejection  which  Paul  strove  to  overcome.  Still, 
the  explanation  of  this  and  other  awkwardnesses  may  lie  in  considerations 
of  the  author's  style  (''non  sunt  haec  bene  constructa,"  Blass),  rather  than 
in  the  hypothesis  that  ver.  33  f .  was  added  by  a  later  hand  **  in  order  to 
give  the  impression  made  by  the  apostle  even  on  the  Romans,  whose 
1  "  A  lair  hypothesis,  and  deserves  fair  and  dispassionate  consideration  **  (Ramsay). 
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prisoner  lie  was,"  or  that  ver.  21  f.  is  a  **v(Uicintwm  ex  evenUi  on  behalf  of 
a  tendency."^ 

What  is  true  of  Acts  holds  true  of  the  Apocalypse :  the  composite 
character  of  the  writiog  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  it  is  a  postulate,  of 
critical  study.  The  keen  and  often  arbitrary  analysis  to  which  the  book 
has  been  subjected  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  yielded  at  least  this 
general  result,  that  sources  have  been  used  by  the  author  (editor?)  to 
whom  we  owe  the  work  in  its  present  form.  To  some  extent  these  sources 
can  be  almost  disentangled.  In  certain  chapters  material  lies,  belon^iing 
to  a  date  obviously  older  than  the  period  of  the  book's  final  composition  ; 
here  and  there  tne  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  book  is  evident,  and 
with  all  their  variations  there  is  a  remarkable  amount  of  common  ground 
among  the  competing  theoriea  Still,  the  precise  extent,  character  (Jewish 
or  Christian),  and  date  of  these  sources,  even  their  original  language,  are 
largely  matters  of  debate,  although  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
welcome  tendency  towards  some  agreement  upon  several  of  these  matters. 
The  main  point  is  that  no  method  which  neglects  source-criticism  can  satis- 
factorily explain  the  doublets,  the  varying  climates  of  religion,  the  abrupt 
connections  (e.g,  between  chaps.  3  and  4,  o  and  7, 11  and  12),  the  redupli- 
cations {e,g,  chans.  13  and  17),  the  isolation  of  passages  like  chap.  12,  the 
conflicting  stanapoints  (e.g.  11^**  and  21'*)  in  situation  and  feeling,  now 
particularistic,  now  universal,  and  the  occasional  divergences  that  even 
the  author's  artistic  genius  could  not  obliterate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Apocalypse  is  no  mosaic  of  earlier  and  scattered 
apocalyptic  pieces.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  worked  over  his  sources 
with  a  free  and  independent  spirit.    He  has  fused  elements,  often  diver- 

[Continued  on  page  680. 

1  In  dosing  these  notes  on  the  stmotore  of  Acts,  one  mnst  add  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences. First,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  Schmieders  remark  upon  the  general  com- 
position of  the  book  if  amply  borne  out  by  the  internal  evidence :  "in  general,  the 
editor  has  dealt  with  his  sources  in  so  masterfid  a  manner  that  an  unluc]^  hit  hi  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  has  but  rarely  to  be  noted."  But  this  in  no 
way  justifies  the  hauteur  with  which  source-^ticism  continues  to  be  treated  in  some 
circles.  Stripped  of  extravagant  fancies  and  verbal  rigidity,  it  is  a  lejB;itimate  sdenoe ; 
and  its  disparagement  is  one  cause  of  the  prevalent  ineffectiveness  in  English  efforts 
to  reconstruct  early  Christian  ideas.  Ertlger  is  amply  justified  in  the  recent  rebuke 
he  has  administered  to  the  subjective  and  arbitrary  peiformances  of  literary  criticism, 
as  applied  by  a  critic  like  VSlter  to  the  literature  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
{Thlat  1900,  pp.  585, 536).  But  the  warning  is  not  urgently  needed,  as  yet,  upon  this 
side  of  the  channel,  where  the  reign  of  timidity  and  superficiality  linsers  on  hi  the 
treatment  of  writings  such  as  Acts  and  the  Apocalypse.  Here  it  is  the  rights,  not 
the  limits,  of  analytic  criticism  that  have  snll  to  be  asserted,  and  Mr.  Bartlet  is 
entirely  warranted  in  protesting,  dprqpos  of  Enowling's  commentary  on  Acts,  tiiat 
**  as  long  as  Qudlenkrttik  ia  discounted,  there  will  remain  the  element  of  unreality 
and  artificial  combination  which  haunts  one's  mind  in  reading  typical  English  work 
{CRf  1900,  p.  440).  The  other  point  which  requires  to  be  emphasised  in 

dealing  with  such  historical  treatises  as  Acts,  is  that  they  must  be  taken  primarily 
as  compositions,  products  of  a  given  mind  in  a  given  age.  There  is  a  constant 
temptation  to  plunge  into  the  story,  and  to  forget  that  the  story  exists  for  us  as  the 
output  of  an  author.  To  understand  its  "  why  "  and  "  how  is  impossible,  if  we 
break  such  historical  relationships  either  in  a  speech  or  in  a  story  ;  It  has  ties  with 
the  age  of  its  birth  and  growth  in  the  human  mmd  which  must  not  be  severed,  and 
it  passes  to  us  through  a  medium  which  cimnot  be  ignored.  ''The  first  question 
Ib  not,  what  objective  reality  is  possessed  by  this  or  that  narrative  per  ul  but 
rather,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  narrative  to  the  mind  of  the  narrator,  through 
the  medium  of  which  it  becomes  an  object  of  historical  knowledge  for  us  t "  (Baur). 
There  are  plenty  of  conscientious  vrriters  on  the  NT  whose  work  would  be  doubled 
in  value  by  some  attention  to  this  neglected  canon  of  historical  research. 
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gent  and  alien,  into  a  glowing  unity  which  is  unmistakably  marked  in 
style,  structure,  and  conception.  The  whole  book  is  a  religious  and 
artistic  masterpiece  of  its  class ;  and  the  process  of  analysis  whicn  scientific 
criticism  is  amply  justified  in  applying  to  the  completed  work,  merely 
brings  out  bv  its  very  success  tne  greater  synthesis  dominating  the 
author's  mind  amid  the  heated  visions  of  earlier  seers  and  the  medley 
of  traditional  pieces,  which  were  often  impressive  and  enigmatic  as  runes. 

The  hypotnesis  which  practically  set  in  motion  the  modem  work  of 
analytic  criticism  upon  this  book  was  Yolter's.  His  arran^ment  differed 
from  time  to  time,  especially  during  the  controversies  with  Vischer  and 
others ;  but  the  variations  never  affected  the  main  outlines  of  the  scheme 
as  given  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Die  ErUstehung  der  Apocalypse  (1885). 
Cp.  the  reviews  by  Julicher,  00 A  (1886),  pp.  25-38 ;  Schtirer,  ThLz  (1888), 
p.  135  f . ;  and  Milligan,  Discussions  on  Apocalypse  (1893),  pp.  20-^  ;  be- 
sides the  notices  in  the  commentaries.  The  chief  change  made  by  Yolter 
in  the  scheme  as  here  printed,  was  the  subsequent  aiscoverv  of  a  new 
source  in  several  parts  of  D  (e.g.  5""  6"  7»-"  12"  14**  and  also  14*). 

Vischer's  analysis  (rCT,  ii  p.  3)  proceeds  upon  a  simpler  principle,  and 
hardlv  requires  detailed  exhibition.  The  groundwork  of  the  present 
book  he  finds  in  4-22',  a  Jewish  apocalypse  dating  from  the  years  66-70 
A.D.,  but  in  part  due  to  a  period  slightly  later.  Thid  writing  has  been 
interpolated  le.g,  in  the  Lamb-passages)  by  Christians,  and  issued  under 
the  name  of  John.  Chaps.  1-3, 22^'^^  represent  the  Christian  prefix  and 
appendix  which  were  added — with  a  double  recension  of  the  whole— (a) 
in  Domitian's  reign,  (6)  in  +  136  a,d.  Chaps.  11,  12  form  for  Vischer  the 
clue  to  this  dissection ;  he  is  on  stronger  ground  when  he  emphasises 
not  the  Jewish  basis,  but  the  final  and  essential  unity  of  the  whole  book. 
Cp.  approving  reviews  by  Simcox,  "  Revelation  "  (CGT) ;  Exp,^  v.  pp.  425- 
443  ;  Martineau,  Seat  of  Authority,  pp.  224-227 ;  Overbeck,  ThLz  (1887),  p. 
28  f. ;  M^n^z,  Revue  de  th4oL  et  phU,  1887,  p.  161 ;  also  Kriiger,  CfOA 
(1887),  pp.  26-35 ;  otherwise  Milligan,  op.  cit.  pp.  35-44. 

The  Jewish  element  is  further  developed  by  G.  J.  Weyland  (TheoL 
Tijd.  1886,  pp.  454-470,  etc.),  whose  scheme  is  printed  alongside  of 
Ydlter's,  witn  which  it  has  some  distinct  correspondences.  Similarly 
Pfleiderer  (Urc,  pp.  318-356)  finds  in  4-22'  a  Jewish  apocalypse  dating 
from  Vespasian's  reign,  and  including  (ll^-^*  12)  a  still  older  framnent 
composed  between  60  and  70  a.d.  The  book  has  been  twice  edited,  first 
by  a  Christian  redactor  in  the  age  of  Domitian,  and  later  by  another,  not 
earlier  than  Trajan's  reign,  to  whom  are  due  the  prefix  (1-3)  and  appen- 
dix (22**^).  This  genertu  view,  analogous  to  Vischer's,  is  partly  shared  by 
0.  Holtzmann  (in  Stade's  Geschichte  des  VoVces  Israel,  ii.  pp.  658-664), 
who  finds  embedded  in  the  extant  book  a  Jewish  apocalypse  of  Nero's  age, 
containing,  however,  an  older  fragment  (13,  14'-**)  dating  from  Caligula's 
age  (reading  dexa  for  i^riKovra,  13*®,  and  interpreting  it  as  Taios  Kdio-ap),^ 

On  a  different  line,  Schon  {Uorigine  de  Va/pocaXypse  de  Saint  Jean,  1887) 

1  strongly  suspect  that  in  its  original  form 
chap.  13  contains,  more  or  less  completely,  a 
Caligula-apocalypse,  as  Erbes,  0.  Holtzmann, 
Spitta,  and  Zabn  contend.  The  details  suit 
Caligula's  period  so  well  {e.g.  8,  6, 8),  that  even 

the  editorial  touches  do  not  altogether  obli- 

284      +      332  =  616       terate  the  origmal  sketch.    Bonsset  (-Meyer, 

pp.  433-435)  rejects  the  reference,  though  not 
Cp.  Nestle, -BiV'.264(ETr.  834),       confidently,  but  J.  Weiss  seems  to  favour  it 
and  Clemen  (ZJfW,  1901, 109  f.).        {SK,  1892,  p.  261  f.). 
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is  disposed  to  r^rd  the  nncleoB  of  the  book  as  Christian  and  even  apostolic, 
with  lli-i»  12i»- 18"  13, 18  (except  IS^o)  as  Jewish  insertions.  Sabatier 
(Les  origines  lUt&aires  et  la  coTrwosUion  de  Vapocalypse  de  St,  Jean^  1867) 
takes  the  same  general  view.  He  considers  the  homogeneity  of  the  first 
ten  chapters  in  style  and  conception  to  be  unimpeachable,  but  finds 
Jewish  passages  in  1PJ«  12,  13,  14«-2o  17M9«  19ii-20»o  21«-22«.  A 
third  French  critic,  Bruston,  in  his  latest  work  {Les  origines  de  Vapocalypse, 
1888),  places  an  apostolic  apocalypse,  written  in  Hebrew,  in  the  latter 
years  oi  Nero :  another  work,  written  in  Greek,  was  composed  thirty 
years  later,  whereupon  both  were  united  and  edited  by  a  Jewish-Christian. 
Bruston  had  alreaay  (Le  chiffre  666  et  Vhypothhe  du  retour  de  Neroiiy  1880J 
referred  13^  not  to  Nero  himself,  but  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  ana 
the  subsequent  re-establishment  of  the  empire  under  Augustus.  Still 
more  independently.  Professor  Brings  {Messiah  of  Apostles,  pp.  285-461), 
in  an  elaborate  discussion,  founds  his  argument  on  the  following  analysis 
of  the  Apocalyj>se,  which  must  be  i>rinted  separately.  It  implies  the 
successive  accretion  of  matter  to  an  original  nucleus : — 
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m  =  Reign  of  Caligula ;  fi  shortly  afterwarda         ^  "  In  the  main  thene  ^MXAlypees  come 
y  Older  than  3,  and  i  younger  than  both  (perhaps,  >       from  an  earlv  date,  prior  to  the 

reign  of  Oalba).  J        destruction  of  JeruMlem.** 

C  B  Latest  of  series,  not  earlier  than  Nero,  perhaps  as  late  as  Domitian." 

Two  analyses  further  claim  to  be  considered  in  greater  detail.  Spitta's 
{Offenharung  des  Johannes,  1889)  *  is  remarkable  for  its  attempt  to  break 
up  the  book  into  two  Jewish  sources ;  and  on  this  line  Schmidt  {Anmer- 
kunqen  iiher  die  Kowposition  der  Offenharung  Joh.  1891)  has  gone  much 
further,  finding  at  least  three.  The  clue  detected  by  Spitta  is  the  use  of 
^    From  this  he  works  back  to  his  sources,  and  their  date.    Like  0. 


u, 


seven.' 


iCp.  reviews  by  Schmiedel  (LO,  1888,  pp.  74-76),  Diisterdieck  {GO A,  1889, 
pp.  554-564),  and  Weizsiicker  (ThLz,  1890,  p.  468).  Schmidt  dates  the  final  editing 
of  the  Apocalypse  in  Hadrian's  reign,  considers  that  the  Jewish  nucleus  (4)-7^ 
8SL.1118  101-1113  l2»-22«  14»-»  17M98)  was  written  originally  in  Hebrew,  partly  before 
and  partly  after  the  year  70  (e.g,  17i= Vespasian),  and  places  the  Christian  letters 
(1-8)  under  Domitian. 
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Holtzmann,  he  takes  Ql6=Tdioi  Kaurap  and  discovers  a  Caligula-apocalypse. 
In  the  last  point,  though  not  in  the  Jewish  character  of  tne  sources,  he  is 
followed  by  Erbes,  whose  analysis  I  print  side  by  side  with  his  {Die 
Offenbarung  Johannes  krUisch  untereuchty  1891). 

Weiz^cker  (^1^4,  ii.  pp.  173-205)  still  prefers  to  think,  not  of  various 
apocalyptic  writings  worked  over  and  incorporated  in  one  another,  but  of 
single  fragmentary  visions — belonging  to  various  periods — which  lay 
before  the  final  author,  a  Jewish- Christian,  who  in  the  name  of  his  master 
John  gathered  together  into  a  single  collection  the  most  treasured  pro- 

Shecies  of  the  last  decades.  Chap.  11  WeizsScker  regards  as  originally 
ating  from  60-70  a.d.  and,  like  chap.  12,  referring  to  the  Jewish  war. 
Chap.  13  comes  from  Vespasian's  reign,  and  chap.  17  somewhat  later.  At 
the  same  time  he  regards  it  as  "hardly  possible  to  reconstruct  in  any 
likely  form  whole  writings  as  its  sources."  For  the  final  composition  of 
the  whole  he  refuses  to  go  much  beyond  the  close  of  the  first  century. 
Jiilicher  {Einl,  pp.  225-229^  is  similarly  reticent.  He  takes  the  book  as 
a  unity  in  its  present  form,  but  with  olaer  apocalyptic  pieces  incorporated ; 
neither  the  sources  nor  the  spirit  of  the  latter  can  be,  as  he  thinks,  de- 
ciphered with  any  accuracy. 

These  theories,  along  with  some  others  which  I  have  passed  over  as 
either  minor  or  inaccessible,  are  discussed,  with  reference  to  the  whole 
apocalyptic  problem,  by  Rovers  (Apoc  Studien,  1888,  pp.  66-86). 
A.  Meyer  (TR,  1897,  Zweites  und  drittes  Heft),  Holtzmann  (JpThy  1891, 
pp.  520-546),  Baldensperger  ("  die  neueren  kntischen  Forschungen  uber 
die  Apok.  Joh."  ZThK,  1894,  pp.  232-250),  Bousset  (-Meyer,  pp.  127-141), 
and  Barton  (AJT^  ii.  pp.  776-^1).  Adverse  to  them  more  or  less  are  the 
critiques  by  Diisterdieck  (QOA^  1889,  p.  554  f.),  Beyschlag  (SK,  1888, 
pp.  102-138),  Bovon  (Bevue  de  ihM,  et  ^il.  1887,  pp.  329-362),  and 
Hilgenfeld  (ZwTh,  1882,  pp.  396  f.;  1888,  p.  374  f.;  1890,  pp.  385-469), 
although  the  last-named  admits  one  or  two  interpolations  (1^*^  16^'  19^°- 
lob.  ish.  22^^'®).  Holtzmann's  attitude  to  the  whole  problem  of  the  sources 
is  that  of  an  open  but  cautious  observer  (HC^  rv.  2  ;  Einl  pp.  411-414), 
while  Wei««  (DfT,  ii.  pp.  68-71 ;  TU.  vn.  p.  1),  Reuss  (Hietoire  de  la 
tM>logie  ChrAienne  au  Sikle  Apodohque  (Eng.  tr.),  i  pp.  369-389), 
Millifl;an  (op,  dt.  chap.  iL),  and  Hirscht  (Die  apokalypee  u,  ihre  neueste 
Krtti\  1895),  argue  strongly  for  the  essential  unity  of  the  writing. 

The  questions  at  issue  really  concern  (a)  the  sources,  their  number, 
nature  (Jewish  or  Christian),  and  date  (Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian,  or  even 
later),  and  (b)  the  final  editor.  Was  he  little  more  than  a  compiler,  who  has 
rather  awkwardly  fitted  earlier  pieces  together  with  additions  of  his  own,  or 
was  he  an  author  who  worked  with  freedom  and  creative  power,  partly  upon 
material  that  lay  to  his  hand,  partly  upon  visions  and  prophecies  of  his  own  ? 

Connected  with  this  senes  of  hypotheses  is  the  important  line  of 
criticism  anticipated  by  Dr.  Barton  (Journal  of  Amer,  Oriental  Society^ 
XV.  pp.  26,  27),  but  elaborately  and  independently  worked  out  in  Qunkel's 
Schdpfung  und  Chaos  in  Urzeit  und  Endzeit  (1895).^  Here  the  Babylonian 
or  rather  Akkadian  mythology  is  used  to  throw  light  upon  the  ancient 
traditions  underlying  chap.  12  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  dragon -myth 

1  Though  Zahn  is  contented  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  with  a  flippant  sentence, 
the  hvpotnesis  in  its  main  outline  has  been  tentatively  favoured  by  Cneyne  {CRf  v. 
pp.  264,  265),  and  receives  more  or  less  favourable  notice  fh>m  Wrede  (i%lM,  ISQfif 
pp.  623-631),  Staerk  (ZwTh,  1896,  pp.  830-834),  and  Clemen  {SK,  1896,  pp.  619-680. 
also  LCf  1895,  pp.  481-483).  Vide  Qunkel's  similar  method  in  hia  recent  and  masterly 
edition  of  4th  Esdras  {KAP,  ii.  p.  881  f.),  alsoCheyne,  Job  and  Solomon,  pp.  76-7^ 
but  especially  A.  S.  Palmer,  Babylonian  Ir^/liience  on  the  Bible,  1897. 
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furnishing  the  basis  for  its  anthropomorphic  development  in  the  anti- 
christ legend ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  principle  is  valid  it  applies 
to  the  nature,  and  indirectlv  to  the  origin,  of  manv  other  parts  oi  the 
book.  It  has  been  so  appliea  especially  by  Bousset  {Der  Antv^vrist  in  der 
Ueberliefervmg  d.  Judentk.  1895),^  who  has  exploited  these  materials,  often 
with  convincing  weight,  in  his  standard  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  (-Meyer, 
1896),  though  quite  independently  of  his  predecessor.  They  differ  in 
detail.  But  Doth  work  chiefly  on  the  religious-historical  line  in  Bref  erence 
to  that  of  literary  critidsm,  although  Bousset  follows  WeizslicKer  in  the 
general  treatment  of  the  sources.  Gunkel's  sweep  is  narrower.  He 
starts  from  a  part  of  the  Apocalypse  so  admittedly  isolated  as  chap.  12. 
The  key  to  this  lies  in  pre-Semitic  folk-lore  outside  both  the  Old  and  the 
New  T'estament,  and  has  been  found  by  different  scholars  in  Egyptian 
or  Qreek  mythology, — the  former  with  its  cycle  of  Hathor,  her  young 
sun-god  Horus,  and  Typhon  the  seven-headed  dragon ;  the  latter  with  its 
legend  of  Apollo's  birth  and  Leto's  persecution  by  Pytho,  localised  in 
Ephesus.  Gunkel,  however,  prefers  the  old  Babylonian  myth  (mediated 
through  Dan  7,  8)  of  the  birth  of  Marduk  the  young  sun-cod,  and  his 
triumph  over  l^&mat  the  dragon-monster  of  the  water.  To  these  Bousset 
refuses  to  adhere ;  he  finds  the  clue  not  even  in  the  Jewish  tradition  of  a 
pre-existent  Meseoah,  but  in  an  old  sun-myth,  Jesus  taking  the  place  of 
the  young  god  of  light  and  the  woman  representing  idealisea  Israel. 
Bousset's  method,  then,  is  to  regard  the  Apocalypse  not  as  the  mechanical 
compilation  of  sources  bv  a  redactor,  but  as  an  apocal^tic  writing  in 
which,  true  to  the  apocalyptic  tradition  (Gunkel,  op,  ctt,  p.  252  f.),  the 
author  has  used  traditional  material  and  adopted  pieces  which  lay  before 
him  in  a  more  or  less  stereotyped  form.  Along  with  these  an  oral  and 
possibly  esoteric  tradition  *  has  to  be  reckoned,  persisting  from  age  to  age. 
Thus  in  11^- '  he  finds  an  apocalyptic  fragment  dating  from  before  70  a. d. 
possibly  Jewish  in  origin ;  in  ll'-i^  a  fragment  of  tradition  on  the  anti- 
christ which  reached  the  writer  in  connection  with  the  fragment  on  the 
temple  (11**  ^);  in  chap.  13 — ^the  highest  point  of  the  apocalyptic 
drama — an  old  tradition  of  Nero  combined  with  a  cognate  tradition  of 
antichnst ;  in  14}^^  another  foreign  element,  or  tradition  of  antichrist= 
Enoch  100^*  *  ;  in  19**  ^®  a  piece  of  traditional  polemic  asainst  Jewish  or 
Jewish-Ghristian  angel-worship=Asc.  Isa.  7** ;  in  20*-  *  (after  Gunkel, 
91-95)  an  older  picture ;  in  20^^®  a  Jewish  tradition  on  Gog  and  Magog 
=Sibylliii.  319  f.  663;  in  21-22^  the  combination  of  two  traditions, 
(a)  the  favourite  one  of  the  new  Jerusalem,^  existing  in  a  written  form, 

1  Cp.  Schmiedel,  LC,  1895,  pp.  1545-1547 ;  alsoBoasset's  articles  in  £Bt,  I  on  "Anti- 
christ and  '*  Apocalypse,"  ana  the  £ng.  trans,  of  his  Antichrist  by  Blr.  A.  H.  Eeane 
(1896),  espedaliy  pp.  ziv-zxiv.  On  the  relations  between  the  older  Babylonian 
religion  and  the  Jewish  and  later  Gnostic  developments,  as  well  as  on  the  Persian 
influences  (Tobit),  cp.  Anz  {TU,  xv.  pp.  4,  61-110),  Schwally  [Das  Ld>en  naeh  dem 
Tode,  p.  146  f.),  Beer  [KAP,  ii  p.  233  f.),  and  BibU  Folk-Lare,  1884,  pp.  801-318. 

S  1  Th  4»  (?),  2  Th  2^,  •I  ptfnu$ft6in  »^$  Ui  A»  wpit  vfULt,  rmZrm  iXtyw  ifj^f  mtX.     On 

which  fiornemann  quotes  Origen's  remark  [in  Matth.  Cfomm.f  TV,  p.  329) :  "  Forte 
quoniam  apud  Jndaeos  erant  quidam  sive  i)er  scripturas  profltentes  de  temporibus 
consnmmationis  se  scire,  sive  de  secretis,  ideo  haec  scribit.*' 

•  The  irreconcilable  antipathy  of  the  Jews  to  Rome's  suzerainty  over  Palestine 
had,  on  its  religious  side,  an  undaunted  hope  for  a  new  Jerusalem  and  for  the 
expulsion,  or  eren  the  oTerthrow,  of  the  pagans.  This  rested  on  the  belief  in  a 
Messiah*s  advent  and  terrestrial  reign.  For  the  annihilation  of  the  Empire,  cp.  Apoc 
Baruch  W '-  68  f.).  Wellhausen  {Skiucen  u,  Vorarbeiten,  vi.  pp.  225-^),  however, 
remains  sceptical  on  Gnnkel's  interpretation  as  a  whole,  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse 
(see  the  latter*s  reply  in  ZwThf  1899,  pp.  581-611). 
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and  (b)  that  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  sprang  up  only  after  70  A.D. 
(cp.  Apoc  Bar  and  4th  Esdras).  Apart  from  details,  Gunkel  and  Bousset  ^ 
have  opened  a  fruitful  line  of  research,  parallel  in  some  respects  to  that 
developjed  by  Usener  in  another  province  of  the  NT ;  and  any  attempt  to 
get  behind  the  Apocalypse  to  its  roots  in  the  folk-lore  and  sagas  of  earlier 
and  even  foreign  thought,  is  a  much-needed  corollary  to  the  analytic 
methods  of  soui'ce-criticism.  After  discount  is  allowed  for  exaggeration, 
and  premature  conclusions,  it  affords  considerable  aid  in  the  tangled 
problem  of  dating  the  book  and  its  various  sources. 

The  critical  basis  upon  which  the  book  has  been  arranged  in  the 

E resent  edition  approximates  substantially  to  that  of  Weizsacker,  and  may 
e  roughly  outlined  as  follows.  The  seven  letters  to  the  churches  are, 
I  think,  to  be  regarded,  with  the  great  majority  of  editors  (despite  Spitta 
and  Bousset),  as  a  separate  section,  among  the  latest  in  the  wliole  book, 
and  most  characteristic  of  the  author  and  of  the  crisis  at  which  he 
wrote.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  volume,  chaps.  4-22,  the  standpoint  of 
criticism  here  is  practically  that  already  adopted  in  the  case  of  Acts. 
Both  writings  in  tneir  present  form  belong  to  the  last  decade  of  tiie  first 
century.  Both  depend  upon  sources  of  more  or  less  value  and  weighty 
reaching  back  to  the  penod  preceding  the  crisis  of  70.  In  both,  these 
sources  have  been  partly  submerged ;  but  in  part  they  rise  visibly  above 
the  materials  contributed  by  the  final  author.  In  the  case  of  the 
Apocalypse,  then,  as  of  Acts,  it  is  still  feasible  to  mark  by  means  of 
darker  type  one  or  two  passages — ^varying  from  large  to  small  paragraphs 
— ^which  bear  traces  of  earlier  origin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  note  in 
brackets  one  or  two  phrases  in  which  the  later  editor  haA  Christianised 
the  materials  before  him,  even  when  the  precise  date  and  character  of 
these  materials  slip  away  from  a  reasonable  analysis. 

Two  interesting  features  become  transparent  in  this  collection  of 
materials.  The  sources  are  neither  consistent,  pK>int  for  point,  with  one 
another,  nor  are  they  always  to  be  reconciled  with  the  actual  history  to 
which  they  refer.  The  explanation  of  these  discrepancies  largely  lies 
in  the  general  nature  of  prophecy  and  apocalyptic,  and  is  best  summed 
up  in  the  canon :  "  Prophecies,  especiallv  those  of  an  apocalyptic  nature, 
are  retained  as  tradition,  without  reference  to  their  confirmation  or 
refutation  by  history,  and  nierdhr  on  the  ground  of  the  authority  they 
have  acquirea "  (WeizsScker).  This  may  be  quoted  once  for  all  as  the 
due  to  many  of  the  familiar  puzzles  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John. 

6^^. — The  suspicion  that  the  remarkable  addition  Koi  air6  ttjs  ^fryrj^ 
Tov  dpvlov  is  an  interpolation,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  avrov  (not 
avr&Vy  an  obvious  correction  *)  occurs  in  the  next  verse.  This  may  be  a 
usage  similar  to  that  in  1  Th  3",  2  Th  2^®-  ^',  but  internal  evidence  and 
the  parallelism  turn  the  scale  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  insertion  of 
the  reference  to  the  Lamb  was  natural  in  a  later  editor  or  scribe,  in  order 
to  definitely  mark  the  Christian  allusion  of  the  OT  passages  here  cited. 
So  especially  Vischer,  Volter,  Weyland,  Pfleiderer,  ana  Spitta. 

7^"*. — The  patent  duality^  in  this  chapter  leaves  only  one  question 
open :  which  of  the  two  sections  is  the  source,  and  which  is  due  to  the 

1  See  also  the  latter's  reply  {ThLz,  1898,  pp.  678-583)  to  Erbes'  monograph  {Der 
Antichrist  in  den  Schr\ften  des  NT,  1897).  His  view  is  endorsed  by  M.  R.  James 
{DBy  iii.  pp.  226,  227). 

3  As  BoQsset  points  out,  after  Weiss,  «vr«v  explains  the  variant  «6r«»,  not  vice  versd, 

'So  conservative  a  scholar  as  Simcox  (CGt,  '*  Revelation,"  Appendix)  is  almost 

driven  by  this  discrepancy  to  follow  Vischer  and  regard  vers.  9-17  as  an  interpolation. 
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different  standpoint  of  the  editor  ?  Probably  vers.  1-8  are  to  be  taken  as  an 
abrupt  (note  tne  four  bound  winds,  never  unloosed  afterwards)  and  inter- 

Eolated  fragment  from  some  Jewish  (?)  source  (so  Spitta  and  Bousset),  a 
ypothesis  which  is  supported  by  the  stylistic  reseniblances  of  vers.  9-17 
to  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  definite  eschatological  horizon  of 
vers.  1-8  comes  from  Jewish*  or  Jewish-Christian  tradition.  The  author 
supplements  it  by  a  wider  Christian  outlook  (the  stress  falling  on  the 
Gentile  Christian  martyrs),  whose  incompatibility  with  the  former 
section  was  probably  hidden  from  him  by  the  semi-spiritual  way  in 
which  he  interpreted  the  language  of  vers.  1-8.  In  its  original  setting 
the  latter  piece  may  be  placed  oefore  70  a.d.,  as  an  expression  of  Jewish- 
Christianity  in  Jerusalem  (Weizsacker).  For  a  good  discussion  cp.  Bousset, 
ad  loc.  pp.  336-339.  The  impossibility  of  identifying  both  multitudes 
may  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  critical  research,  and  a  divergence 
between  the  144000  here  ^a  faithful  remnant  &om  the  old  faith)  and  in 
14^  (a  nucleus  of  ascetics)  is  also  axiomatic. 

111-18^ — This  fragment,  which  stands  quite  out  of  connection  with  the 
following  (cp.  9^'  with  11^*)  section,  is  regarded  by  most  editors  as  a 
Jewish  source  to  which  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  leads  up  by  means 
of  chap.  10,  although  the  latter  (10^^)  serves  as  the  prelude  to  an  even 
wider  outlook  (chaps.  17,  18).  So  especially  Weizsacker,  Pfleiderer, 
Schmidt,  Schon,  Sabatier,  Bousset,  and  McGiffert  {AAy'p,  635).  It  forms 
a  sudden  vision,  breaking  in  upon  the  progress  of  the  trumpet- visions  with 
isolated  contents  which  are  neither  resumed  nor  carried  forward  in  the 
subsequent  chapters.  It  also  contains  some  linguistic  peculiarities  of  its 
own,  and  represents,  e,g,,  the  seer  in  an  active  capacity  (not  passive,  as 
elsewhere).  Some  hint  of  the  date  of  the  passage  might  be  found  in 
ver.  8 ;  but  "  the  great  city "  there  may  be  taken  either  as  Bome  (in 
which  case,  as  with  many  scholars,  Snov  koI  6  Kvpios  aifr&v  itrravpcuBrf  is  a 
gloss)  or  as  Jerusalem  (so  strongly  Bousset,  who  develops  from  it  his  theory 
of  the  antichrist's  appearance  in  Jerusalem  as  a  defiant  opponent  of  Grod 
and  a  deluder  of  the  people).  It  is  safer  to  regard  at  least  vers.  1,  2  as  a 
separate  fragment,  written  before  70  by  a  loyal  Jew*  who  refuses  to 
believe  in  the  possible  profanation  of  the  temple  (cp.  Lk  21^^,  Bousset). 
If,  as  is  quite  possible,  the  author  was  a  Jewish-Chnstian,  it  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  fluidity  and  variety  of  such  conceptions  that  the  present 
idea  of  the  temple  beine  preserved  is  in  flat  contradiction  ^  to  the  other 
tradition  represented  by  Mk  13*  (=Mt  24*,  Lk  21*)  and  Ac  7  (the  address 
of  Stephen),  which   is   certainly  genuine.     The  whole   passage  then 

'*  WheD  the  Kerrants  of  Ood  have  been  sealed  in  their  foreheads,  and  we  expect  the 
wrath  of  Grod  to  break  forth  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  "  (cp.  ver.  8)  then,  as  ne  com- 
plains, *^  we  have  instead  a  vision  of  Ood's  servants  already  triumphant :  not  of  the 
*  great  tribulation/  but  of  those  who  came  out  of  it.  .  .  .  The  vision  of  the  saints 
in  triumph  seems  out  of  place  at  this  stage  of  events."    But  it  is  proleptic. 

1  Recently  JtOicher  {Bird,  p.  226),  "durch  7»S  14i'-,  teils  paralysirt,  tells  christ- 
lich  ansgelegt." 

3  So  Wellhausen  {Skissseen  «.  VofOfrheUeiit  VL  p.  215  f.),  who  attributes  this  framient 
to  the  Zealots  {vide  the  well-known  passage  of  Josephus),  and  chap.  12  to  the  Phari- 
saic circle  in  Jerusalem  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  decade^  the  latter  of  whom 
preserved  a  purely  religious  attitude,  as  distinct  from  the  active  patriotism  of  the 
sectaries.  Both  passages  were  originally  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (so  Gunkel 
and  Jtilicher).    Here,  as  elsewhere,  translation  involved  editing. 

'  A  point  that  is  almost  fiatal  to  the  hypothesis  that  John  the  apostle  composed 
the  book.  The  attempt  to  escape  from  this  conclusion  by  the  surmise  that  the 
author  is  spiritualising,  is  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  £EU!ts  and  evidence.  What- 
ever may  hiave  been  the  final  sense  in  which  the  editor  read  these  and  some  other 
passages,  their  original  meaning  was  certainly  literaL    [EBi,  iL  1887-1888.] 
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(vers.  1-13)  represents  an  expectation  that  the  Jewish  people  would  be 
converted  or  destroyed  bj  means  of  a  catastrophe  which  would  be  due  to 
their  treatment  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  the  God-sent  messengers  of  Messiah. 
If  vers.  3-10  hang  with  1,  2,  the  whole  passage  falls  into  the  ;^ear8  67-70,^ 
when  the  crisis  was  viewed  as  a  sharp  measure  for  inducing  national 
repentance.  If  not,  they  may  be  brought  down  somewhat  later  ;  and  this 
is  perhaps  easier,  as  vers.  3-10  do  not  of  themselves  imply  that  crisis. 

12. — This,  as  the  large  majority  of  editors  admit,  forms  an  isolated 
and  distinct  section,  which  introduces  chap.  13,  but  stands  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Apocalypse.  To  recapitulate  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  at  this  sta^  (H^*)  is  almost  out  of  keeping  with  the  solemn 
series  of  visions  which  it  interrupts. 

Its  date  depends  on  the  principle  used  to  unlock  its  meaning— (a) 
historical  or  (o)  mythological  In  the  former  case,  it  is  either  Christian 
or  Jewidi ;  to  be  referred  to  the  persecution  and  dight  of  the  primitive 
Christians  from  Jerusalem  to  Pelta  in  the  seventh  decade,  or  to  the  ideal 
Jewish  church  (Hos  l^**,  4  Esdras  9'®  *•)  from  which  the  Messiah  sprang,  in 
its  troubles  under  Cal^ula  or  Titus.  No  construction  on  these  lines  is 
without  its  difficulties,  and  it  is  impossible  to  press  the  details  of  the 
dragon's  manoeuvre  into  historical  references  eiuier  to  Herod  or  to  any 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  "The  pictures  .  .  .  seem  to  shift  like  a 
dissolving  view  "  (Simcox).  Certainly  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the 
crucifixion  and  the  general  colours  of  the  sketch  favour  a  Jewish  origin 
(Pharisaic,  66-69  a.d.  ; .  JUlicher,  Eird.  227).  On  (b)  (see  p.  683),«  an  exact 
determination  of  the  source's  date  becomes  less  possible  than  ever.  In 
this  case  the  groundwork  of  the  source,  possibly  an  old  sun-myth,  is 
found  originally  outside  both  Jewish  and  Christian  territory ;  but  the 
Christian  author  has  taken  it  from  a  primarily  Jewish  application,  and  used 
it  here  to  explain  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  fortunes  of  his  followers.  On 
the  Babylonian  groundwork  of  3^,  especially  the  Babylonian  divinity 
Adapa,  a  semi-mortal  Doppelgttntjer  of  Mardu^,  who  in  his  capacity  of 

1  Lagarde  (OGA,  1891,  pp.  498-520)  even  placed  Dan  7  in  this  period  (67  A.D.), 
interpeting  the  "  nmall  horn  "  as  Vespaaian. 

*  In  The  Homeric  CetUones  (1898),  Frof.  Rendel  Harris  points  to  another  source 
which,  he  thinks,  the  author  of  this  saga  had  in  mind,  namely,  the  vision  in  Jliad 
2^^,  where  a  blood-red  serpent  swallows  a  brood  of  little  sparrows  and  the  mother- 
bird.  Here  also  (in  Apoc  12)  the  mother  has  win^  and  more  children  (12^^  than 
one,  but  otherwise  the  parallelism  is  not  so  strikmg  as  that  of  the  similar  mytiis 
already  cited.  The  stormins  of  heaven  (=  Eph  6^)  by  the  dragon,  as  Cheyne  points 
ont  {£Bif  i.  p.  1181),  is  a  replica  of  Tiftmafs  rebellion,  and  the  flood  of  water  occurs  in 
the  myth  narrated  in  Addtt,  Esther  (ll^-u).  Jensen  (apad  Wildeboer,  Kurzer  Hamd- 
Comm,  A.  T.,  "Esther," pp.  178-176)  explains  Esther  («JW,  ii.  1404-5)  from  a  similar 
Babylonian  msrth.  Purim,  he  holds,  is  merely  a  Judaised  allegorical  edition  of  the 
Babylonian  new-year  festival,  whicb  in  torn  derived  from  the  Babylonian  version 
of  theepos  of  Gilgamii,  with  its  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  Elaniites  and  their  national 
god  Humman  (=  Haman)  by  their  hereditary  foes  the  Babylouians  under  Marduk 
(=:  Mordecai).  We  have  cuneiform  evidence  that  Assnrbanipal  recovered  firom  the 
Blamites  an  image  of  IStar  (=  Esther}.  J.  H.  Moulton  {Esep,  Ti,  xi.  pp.  257-260), 
founding  in  part  upon  a  hint  of  Prof.  Rendel  Harris  {The  Story  of  Ahikar^  1898,  pp. 
vii-lxxxviii ;  AJT^  1899,  p.  641  f.),  similarly  conjectures  that  Tobit  represents  a 
Jewish  edition  of  some  old  Iranian  piece  of  folk-lore,  which  applies  and  adapts  the 
older  myth  to  specially  Hebrew  needs.  This  current  of  influence  as  a  factor  in  pre- 
Christian  Judidsm  is  also  worked  out  by  E.  Stave:  Ueber  den  Eif^uss  d,  Parainnne 
avf,  d,  Judentum  (1898),  ]^.  145  f. ;  he  discusses  the  relation  of  Jewish  angelology 
to  the  NT  conceptions  (ibid.  pp.  227 f.),  identifying,  e.^.,  the  "angels'*  of  Apoc 
1-3  with  the  Parsee  Fravashis,  and  pointing  out  a  background  to  Eph  ^^^-  in  the 
atmospheric  battles  of  Parsee  genii. 
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tBir-amxliUi  ("seed  of  mankind '')  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  ^totype 
of  the  Messianic  conception  of  har-n^ikd  (*'8on  of  man''),  cp.  Mommel, 
Eoop,  Ti,  xi.  pp.  341-346. 

Both  Pfleiderer  and  Bousset  find  traces  of  the  editor's  hand,  parti- 
cularly in  vers.  10-11  (where  the  reasons  for  the  victory  resemble  7^*, 
and  have  no  relation  to  the  reason  already  adduced  by  the  source,  t.e. 
Michael's  power,  ver.  7)^,  also  in  17  (where  the  '*  rest  of  the  seed  "  must  refer 
to  Christians,  and  cannot  have  haa  a  place  in  the  original  Jewish  docu- 
ment), which  is  introduced  partly  to  bridge  the  ^p  between  chaps.  12  and 
13.  Wellhausen  finds  Christian  additions  also  m  vers.  11  and  17  (icat  cV. 
r.  fi.  *I)7(rot)),  and  takes  vers.  1-6,  7-14  as  variants  of  one  idea.  But  the 
fact  is,  this  fragment  is  one  of  several  in  the  apocalyptic  literature,  and 
even  beyond  it  (e.g.  4  Mac  18**>-i^),  where  an  interpolation  cannot  be 
sharply  assigned  with  any  conclusiveness  to  a  Christian  or  a  Jewish  source. 
Both  religions  had  much  common  matter  in  those  days,  and  they  cannot 
be  strictly  kept  apart :  cp.  Qunkel's  luminous  remarks  on  Paul  and  the 
author  of  4th  Esdras,  KAPy  iL  pp.  343-349. 

13^. — rot)  apviov  rov  €(r<l>ayfjJvov  is,  as  most  editors  rightly  detect 
(Vischer,  Volter,  Spitta,  Weyland,  Schon,  Sabatier,  Pfleiderer,  Bousset),  a 
ffloss.  The  point  of  the  passage'  is  that  the  loyal  remnant  are  pre- 
aestined  and  enrolled  in  the  book  of  life  from  the  first ;  airo  k.  k.  goes 
with  y4y pairrai  in  any  case  (17*),  and  the  natural  interpolation  of  r.  d  r.  c. 
is,  like  the  similar  case  ot  6^*,  due  to  the  later  editor  or  to  a  scribe. 
The  idea  that  a  list  and  record  of  the  faithful  was  preserved  in  heaven, 
formed  a  commonplace  of  Jewish  apocalyptic.  This  gloss  definitely 
connected  it  with  Jesus.  A  similar  process  has  been  detected  by  some 
critics  in  6^*  and  14*,  besides  14^®,  15*,  where  the  introduction  of  a 
reference  to  "  the  Lamb  "  is  either  awkward  or  inappropriate.  Suidas 
has  this  note  upon  apviov.  {*Apviov)  iv  Aiyvtrr^,  &s  (f>curiVf  avOpviirtlq, 
^MDv^  tkakqatv-  tvpiBtf  d4  f;(ov  pao-[k€iov  dpaKovra  virip  rfjs  xc^KiX^r 
avTOV  TTTfoaTovj  ^xovra  p^x^^  wf)x«ov  d.  #coi  rivi  XcXoXnicc  rh  fUXXovra. 

14. — Leaving  aside  as  unproved  the  analyses  ot  vers.  6-13,  which 
converse  upon  vers.  12,  13  as  a  Christian  interpolation  in  what  was 
originallv  a  Jewish  source  (so  Pfleiderer,  Schmidt,  Vischer,  Simcoz,  and 
Weylana),  we  may  take  vers.  14-20  with  little  hesitation  as  an  earlier 
fragment  which  ^phically  but  irrelevantly  represents  a  final  judgment 
of  tne  earth.  This  is  still  to  come,  according  to  the  Apocalypse.  Upon  this 
point  criticism  *  is  practically  unanimous,  though  there  is  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  Jewish  or  (Christian  origin.  Bousset,  comparing  Enoch 
100*  ^,  etc.,  finds  that  the  primitive  tradition  merely  describea  a  fight  of  the 
angels  against  antichrist  in  the  wilderness  outside  Jerusalem,  which  was 

1  Simcoz  solves  this  breach  of  continuity  in  ver.  11  by  referring  the  verse 
proleptically  to  ver.  17,  as  ver.  6  to  ver.  14. 

s  On  the  question  of  this  section  (18^*i<^)  and  its  historical  origin,  cp.  above,  p. 
680.  That  it  originally  referred  to  Caligula  is  quite  a  tenable  theory  (Spitta,  Erbcw, 
0.  Holtzmann,  2Sahn),  but  it  is  imposnble  to  separate  source  and  editor  precisely, 
owinff  to  the  freedom  with  which  the  latter  has  treated  his  materials  at  tnis  point. 
All  that  we  can  be  sure  of  is,  that  the  passase  in  its  present  form  belongs  to  the 
author  of  the  whole  book,  while  its  roots  lie  some  decades  earlier  in  Caligula's 
reign;  the  two  beasts,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  present  text,  probably 
symbolise  the  cult  and  the  provincial  primthood  of  the  Caesar-worship. 

>  Even  Simcoz  admits  that  "  if  one  might  venture  to  discard  as  an  interpolation 
any  part  of  the  attested  tezt  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  would  be  this  passage.*'  You 
ezpect,  he  urges,  the  dftumemerU  of  the  narvest.  But  nothing  occurs.  **  The  earth 
goes  on  just  as  before.** 
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the  headquarters  of  antichrist.  The  apocalyptist  has  altered  this  in  two 
ways :  he  has  assigned  an  important  rdle  to  the  Messiah  himself  (ver. 
14),  and  interpreted  the  city  as  Rome.  ^'Ein  h'assliches  Bild,  desseu 
wilden  Blutdurst  jedenfalls  aus  keinem  christlichen  Herzen  kommt, 
und  von  dem  also  zu  wunschen  ware,  dass  es  auch  nicht  von  einem 
Christen  verfasst  sei "  (Pfleiderer).  The  ghastly  hyperbole '  of  ver.  20 
occurs  also  in  Enoch  lOO*,  and  is  applied  in  the  rabbinical  le^nds  to  the 
bloody  massacres  at  Bether  daring  tne  war  against  Bar-Eokhba  (Schiirer, 
EJP,  I.  2,  p.  311  n. ;  Wabnitz,  JpTh,  1889,  np.  478-480). 

16^'. — This  may  be  an  ejaculation  of  tne  author,  cast  in  the  form 
of  a  divine  oracle  (=Lk  12*'X  as  22'-^*-*<*;  but  the  interruption  is 
immensely  harder  to  understana  here.  It  is  better  to  expunge  it  as  an 
interpolation  which  has  crept  into  the  text  (so  Vischer,  Pfleiderer, 
Simcox). 

17. — The  episodical  character  of  chap.  17  is  recognised  on  all  sides. 
*'  This  chapter  is  one  that  can  most  easilv,  nay  advantageously,  be  spared,  if 
once  we  ccdl  in  question  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  book "  (Simcox). 
At  the  same  time,  the  clue  to  its  origin  is  found  in  its  relation  to  chap.  13 
(see  especially  Weizsacker's  discussion  on  this, ^ -4, ii. pp.  178, 179, 184-193) ; 
both  edit  the  same  symbol  of  the  beast  as  the  Roman  power.  This  dupli- 
cate section,  chap.  17,  restates  the  main  ideas  of  chap.  13,  and  like  it  rests 
on  independent  and  earlier  sources.  The  writer  of  the  original  fragment 
lived  probably  under  Vespasian  (ver.  11),  and  expected  the  return  of 
Nero  [TO  Orfplov)  along  with  the  rarthian  satraps  (/SacriXcir,  17^*^) — an 
idea  which  is  historically  located  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  decades  of  the 
first  century  both  by  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  also  by  the  Sibylline 
oracles  of  the  period  (iv-v).  Such  a  campaign  would  form  a  just 
vengeance  of  Providence  for  the  cruelties  of  Rome  to  the  Christians 
under  Nero,  or  (if  the  source  be  Jewish)  to  the  Jews  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  decade,  and  the  thought  of  this  prompts  the  magnificent  doom-song 
of  chap.  18.  Whatever  general  historical  justification  may  be  found  for  this 
attituae  is  stated  best  by  Renan,  Lee  Apdtres,  chap.  xvii.  The  persistence 
of  a  Nero-cult,  which  seems  to  the  modem  mind  a  psychological  aberra- 
tion, was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  emperor  not  merely  was 
successful  in  his  foreign  policy,  but  also  possessed  the  same  combination 
of  personal  attractiveness  and  orutality  that  marked  our  own  King  John. 

^ut  this  earlier  prophecy  has  been  redacted  so  thoroughly  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  separate  it  from  the  editor's  Christian  incorporations, 
except  in  an  obvious  gloss  like  that  of  ver.  6  (kqI  €k  tov  aifiaros  rmv 
fiaprvpmv  ^iTja-ov).  The  later  writer's  conception  (ver.  9^)  is  of  a  war 
against  the  Lamb,  and  of  the  spectral  Nero  as  a  beast  from  the  abyss. 
Aa  Nero  did  not  appear,  his  saga  became  transformed  towards  the  close 
of  the  century  into  tnat  of  Nero  redivivus.  Its  first  form  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  Nero  had  not  actually  died.  When  facts  became  too 
strong  for  this,  it  broke  out  in  a  new  fantastic  form.  He  had  died,  so 
men  believed,  but  from  the  underworld  he  was  to  return  once  more,  a 
weird  and  gloomy  potentate. 

1  Daring  a  yachting  cmise  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute  saw  the  bay  of  Patmos  at 
sunset,  *'as  it  were  a  bath  of  blood  ;  and  there  in  its  midst  were  rocks  with  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  horses,  and  from  their  necks  hung  immemorial  sea-weed,  as  it 
were  bridles  that  surged  to  and  fro  upon  that  crimson  flood."  Ajprqpos  of  2^^,  he  also 
noticed  the  white  pebbles  on  the  beach  of  the  island,  with  "  their  red  veins  forming 
themselTes  into  names  and  words  at  the  bidding  of  the  finder's  fancy  "  (Academy, 
Oct.  13, 1900,  pp.  312,  818), 
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Compared  also  vith  chap.  13,  chap.  17  presents — as  Weizsacker acutely 
proves — a  later  edition  of  the  saga,  introducing  more  definite  historical 
applications,  and  re-arranging  the  figures  of  the  beast  and  his  associates. 

18^^. — Ajb  Vitringa  saw  long  ago,  this  passage  has  fallen  out  of  its  true 
place  somewhere  between  vers.  23  and  24  (so  recently  Volkmar  and 
Weiss).  Its  present  position  is  extremely  awkward,  and  unnecessarily 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  context.  But  I  conjecture  further  that 
18^^  either  is  displaced  from  its  original  position  (between  vers.  19  and  20  ?) 
or  is  (more  probably,  see  11®)  a  marginal  gloss. 

19^®. — rj  yap  .  .  .  vpo<f>r)T€ias  is,  as  editors  and  critics  almost  un- 
animously agree  (cp.  also  Hilgenfeld,  ZwThy  1890,  p.  469),  a  gloss.  It  ia 
introduced  to  explain  that  the  previously  mentioned  fiaprv^la  'I.  is  not 
equivalent  to  the  Christian  revelation — which  it  is,  in  the  original  source 
— but  the  special  prophetic  gift.  Bousset  finds  the  hand  of  the  apoca- 
lyptist  already  in  ra>v  c^*  ^*  M*  '^m  ^^^  attributes  the  gloss  to  a  scribe  who 
wished  to  conform  the  passage  to  22®  ^ 

19^'. — Koi  KtKKrjTai  t6  Svofia  avrov  6  \6yos  tov  6fov.    A  further  inter- 

Jolation,  possibly  added  (cp.  ver.  16)  under  the  influence  of  t^e 
ohannine  school.  So  again  a  great  consensus  of  scholars,  indiuding 
Vischer,  Spitta,  Pfleiderer,  Weyland,  Volter,  M4n^z,  Hilgenfeld  {ZwThy 
1890,  t).  460),  and  Holtzmann  (fTC,  iv.  2,  p.  354,  and  NTThy  i.p.  471),  who 
find  tnis  iK^gos-idea  naturally  inconsistent  wiUi  the  rdle  assigned  to  the 
Messiah  in  the  Apocalypse  (see  AddendaV  Was  the  similar  addition  in 
Enoch  90^®  made  by  the  same  hand  (Pfleiderer)?  The   re- 

crudescence of  evU  genii  immediately  before  their  doom  is  one  of  the 
features  which  Stave  traces  back  to  Parseeism  and  its  ^chatology. 

21. — The  attempts  to  separate  (as  in  b^S\  the  editorial  interpolations 
from  the  Jewish  source  which  evidently  (cp.  the  doublets,  21*  =  21*® 
2123  =  22«»>  21"=22»*  21*'=22»)  underlies  21»-22«,  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced successful,  although  in  some  passages  {f,g,  the  reference  to  the 
Lamb,  and  to  the  twelve  apostles,  21^^),  the  distmction  is  plain.  Bousset 
marks  21*®-  *®  as  a  purely  prosaic  gloss,  and  rather  needlessly  rejects  also 
21 2*^  and  21*^  Tne  whole  passage  in  its  extant  condition  is  a  Jewish 
ideal  conceived  tub  specie  ChrisHcmd,  Hardy  (Der  Buddhismus  nach  den 
UUeren  Paliwerken^y  p.  118)  quotes  from  a  pre-Christian  Buddhist  tract  a 
striking  account  (parallel  to  21*®**)  of  a  city  of  the  great  King,  with 
seven  walls  of  precious  stones. 

Jn  1 5®^. — (K^€x°l^^^^^  •  •  •  vooTifioTi,  Upon  the  verdict  (  WHy  ii.  p.  77) 
of  textual  evidence  this  passage  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation  in 
the  Johannine  narrative  ;  it  dates  in  all  probability  from  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century,  as  Tertullian  (De  Bapt  5)  appears  to  have  been 

1  The  tron8]K>8ition  of  4^  to  a  place  between  4^  and  4*^  is  found  in  Syr-Cur 
Syr-Sin,  and  gives  a  more  satisfactory  sense  than  the  ordinary  textual  arrangement. 


Schmiedel,  EBi,  iL  2531. 

Besides  the  hypotheses  which  involve  the  excision  of  ^-^  (^  {e,g,  Delff  and  Dra- 
seke,  apud  Wendt)  as  interpolated,  internal  considerations  have  suggested  to  several 
critics  that  the  speech  in  chap.  6  is  a  compilation.  Wendt  {Joh.  Evglitu  pp.  70-79, 
127-132)  finds  parts  of  his  source  in  vers.  27-58  (substantially),  60,  61,  63-64*,  65-69. 
Chastand  {Uapttre  Jean  et  U  quairiime  ivang%le,  p.  248)  distinguishes  a  speech  in 
the  synagogue  (vers.  28-50,  36-40,  43-46)  finom  another  by  the  seaside  (vers.  26,  27, 
31-35,  41,  42,  47-58),  whUe  Spitta  {Urc  L  i)p.  216-221)  regards  vers.  61-59  as  an 
addition  to  the  original  speech,  introduced  in  order  to  illustrate  the  last  supper. 
Against  the  latter,  Sivolving  Mk  14ia-M,  see  Schmiedel,  EBi,  ii.  2528,  2525. 
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acquainted  with  it.  The  internal  evidence  of  style  and  contents  corro- 
borates this  opinion.  Though  some  editors  (e.g,  0.  Holtzmann)  stiU 
regard  it  as  an  integral  ^rtion  of  the  text,  the  passage  is  certainly  an 
early  gloss  from  ver.  7,  quite  in  the  Jewish  manner  (Apoc  16^%  and  with 
the  sub-apostolic  love  of  the  marvellous.  Zahn  conjectures  that  it 
originated  with  Papias  (EinL  ii.  p.  557) ;  Blass  (PO,  p.  228  f .)  agrees 
that  as  a  man  of  "  very  little  understanding  "  (so  Eosebius  charactmsed 
him)  he  "  was  quite  capable  of  conmienting  in  this  way,"  and  proceeds  to 
conjecture  that  this  spurious  gloss  was  not  interpolated  but  substituted 
at  an  early  date  for  the  genuine  text,  which  nas  unaccountably  dis- 
appeared. But  ver.  7  is  quite  intelligible  as  it  stands,  without  any 
previous  reference  such  as  is  here  imagined.  4^^-5^  is  unfortunately 
amissin^  in  Syr-Sin. 

7i8tT — por  the  displacement  of  this  passage  from  its  original  position 
at  the  close  of  chap.  5,  see  especially  Bertling  (SK,  1880,  p.  351  f.)  for 
7i»«*  before  5i',  Wendt  (Z/,  i.  pp.  228  f.,  266?.;  Joh,  Evalni,m,  79-B6), 
Spitta  (Urc.  i.  pp.  199-203X  also  Blass ^  (PO,V*  239  :  *'  a  highly  probable 
conjecture  ").  The  passage  in  its  ordinary  place  seriously  interrupts  the 
narrative,  which  flows  on  smoothly  and  naturally  when  it  is  removed  : 
cp.  7^^  with  7'^  ^  ^Jesus  enters  the  temple  and  teaches  in  public ;  this  sets 
some  of  the  people  talking,  not  upon  the  suhiect  of  vers.  15-24,  but  on  his 
openness  [ver.  14]  and  unhinderea  action).  On  the  other  hand,  its  contents 
— faith  in  Christ's  teaching,  his  authority  and  relation  to  Moses,  his 
healing  work  on  the  Sabbath — directly  fit  in  with  the  argument  of  chap.  5, 
and  when  the  passage  is  restored  to  this  position  after  5^'  its  confpruity 
is  very  striking  (e.g,  7^*  with  5^®  and  the  naturalness  of  7**-  •*  imme- 
diately after  5^^-'^).  The  cause  of  the  displacement,  here  as  elsewhere  in 
this  book,  must  have  been  the  accidental  shifting  of  a  leaf  in  the  MSS., 
which  somehow  slipped  out  of  its  true  position,  unless  we  suppose  with 
Wendt '  that  the  aisplacement  was  due  to  the  redactor  of  a  source. 
Any  such  mechanical  alterations  have  occurred  previous  to  all  extant  copies 
of  the  work,  although  our  ignorance  of  the  literary  history  of  this,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  Christian  document,  prevents  a  dear  conception  of  how  the 
mistake  arose.  On  this  point  Spitta  (p.  182  f.)  has  most  interesting 
evidence,  while  on  the  internal  phenomena  of  the  passage  Wendf  s  argu- 

1 "  Inverted  order  seems  to  be  s  special  feature  in  the  textual  condition  of  John  ; 
carelessnees  in  copying,  and  the  leaving  out  of  sentences,  which  were  afterwards 
supplied  in  the  margin,  and  firom  thence  came  again  into  the  text,  but  at  a  wrong 
place,  may  have  been  the  early  causes  of  this  damage'* ;  cp.  Bacon,  Joum,  BSU.  LvL 
(1894)  pp.  64-76,  and  Addenda  below.  Even  greater  textual  disorder  is  shown  in 
4  Maco  17, 18,  and  Bickell  has  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  Ecclesiastes  by  con- 
jecturing that  the  MS  leaves  were  accidentiy  transposed  after  the  author*8  death. 
Delff  would  place  7««  between  7«  and  7^,  whUe  Becker  {SK,  1889,  pp.  117-140),  in 
an  essay  on  the  composition  of  John,  regards  chaps.  5, 7,  l^i  16  as  inserted  by  the  author 
after  the  whole  work  had  been  once  written.    So  Verg.  CItorg.  iv.  203-5  after  196. 

s  He  refers  to  simiUr  instances  in  the  synoptists  (e,g.  Mt  11^^^  Lk  16*^18 
1310-14^  etc.^  In  this  case  the  evangelist  missed  the  irony  of  the  question  in  7'^,  and 
consequently  failed  to  see  its  connection  with  5'*^ ;  finding  the  speech  (except  vers. 
20,  21*)  in  his  Logia-source,  he  took  7**^  >>  ^  as  a  suitable  setting  for  its  contents. 
But  the  mechanical  explanation  is  quite  as  credible  (Blrt,  Das  Antike  Buckwesen, 
p.  240f.).  In  a  roll,  leaves  of  papyri  (plagulae)  often  stuck  together,  or  subse- 
quently fell  apart  by  accident.  Besides,  tney  were  also  used  by  themselves  for  s^  ort 
letters,  or  even  for  larger  works.  In  the  latter  case  the  loose  leaves  would  after- 
wards oe  glued  together ;  but  during  the  interval  between  composition  and  binding, 
particularly  if  any  copying  was  required,  they  would  be  readily  liable  to  get 
disarranged  (''libri  p^cripti  nondum  oonglutinati  vd  emen'dati, '  "membranae 
nondum  consutae,"  Ulpian) ;  vide  Holtzmann,  EinL  pp.  17-19. 
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ment  for  an  inverted  order  is  fairly  decisiye.  As  the  latter  points  out, 
the  reference  in  7*^  '•  to  the  healing  of  the  man  (5^  ^)  requires  ooth  situa- 
tions to  be  neighbours  in  time,  whereas  upon  the  traditional  arrangement 
the  length  of  interval  makes  the  allusion  stiff  and  abrupt.  Also  the 
murderous  attitude  of  the  crowd  as  a  whole  (7^*-  *®-  **)  contraaicts  the  state- 
ment in  7^*,  but  follows  more  naturally  upon  6"-^®,  while  the  question  of  7** 
is  pointless  if — as  Bertling  arcuee  rightly — Jesus  had  just  spoken  these 
words  (7^**1) ;  "W  u€  fi;T<«r#  air.— wird  23  durch  tuol  xoXorc  nach  Mt. 
5^'  erkliirt  und  findet  seine  Bestatigung  eowohl  5^^  ^^  worauf  Jesus  hier 
zuriickgreif  t,  als  auch  nachher  S'^*^^.  Auch  sachlich  gehort  das  Folgende 
zu  5^^"  (Holtzmann,  after  remarking  on  chap.  6,  "die  Anklage  auf 
Sabbatverletzung  16  nur  17  deutlich  gestreift,  alles  Weitere  aber,  was  zu 
sagen  ware,  auf  7*^'*  verspart  wird ").     See  Addenda. 

758_8ii. — The  pericopd,  an  early  fra^ent  of  tradition  ("das  vor- 
nehmste  Agraphon,''  Jiilieher),  un-Johanmne  in  tone  and  style,  which  first 
drifted  as  a  mar^nal  note  ^  into  the  MSS  (perhap  as  an  illustration  intro- 
duced to  explain  7'^  or  8^',  cyo)  ov  Kp[v<o  ovbdva)^  and  came  to  be  inserted 
subsequently  in  the  text,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  (Westcott) 
or  even  the  third  (Jiilicher)  century.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  determine  the  date  of  its  composition,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  incident  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Papias,  if  not 
to  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  origin  has  been  variously  guessed, 
the  same  source  as  that  of  the  fragment  preserved  by  D,  etc,  at  I^  6^, 
the  Hebrew-Gospel,  the  gospel  of  Teter  (Volkmar),  the  origiiuJ  Aramaic 
"  Matthew  "  (Resch),  the  original  ^noptic  tradition  (Holtzmann).  or — as 
most  critics,  includW  recently  Zann  (EirU,  ii  j>p.  557,  558X  prefer — the 
collected  materials  of  Papias.  A  like  uncertainty  besets  its  position  in 
the  MSS.  As  it  stands  between  7'*  and  8^',  it  breaks  the  narrative 
fatcJly.  But  it  occurs  elsewhere  in  John  (after  7^  (^^)  or  at  the  close  of 
the  bookX  after  Lk  21  (cp.  SpBpov  (Jn  8*)  =  AoBpiCt  ^ver.  38  of  Luke), 
also  ver.  37  and  the  mention  of  the  hill  of  Olives) '  ;  possibly  it  lay 
between  Lk  202<^  and  20^^  (Holtzmann,  ThLsy  1898,  p.  536  f.),  or,  as 
Rendel  Harris  conjectures,  between  Jn  5  and  6,  adh'acent  to  the  discussion 
on  the  Mosaic  law.    Wittichen,  like  Hitzig  and  Keim  '  (v.  pp.  165-169). 

t  it  was  originally  placed  between  Mk  12*'  and  12^^ 
{JpTh^  1881,  p.  366  f.;  1891,  op.  484,  509),  while  Spitta  supposes  {Urc. 


even  suggests  that  it  was  originally  placed  between  Mk  12^'  and  12^^ 
{JpTh^  1881,  p.  366  f.;  1891,  pp.  484,  509),  while  Spitta  supposes  {Urc. 
i.  pp.  194-199)  that,  as  a  leaf  or  two  of  the  gospel  of  John  went 
amissing  at  this  point,  the  fragment  (7^-8^^)  was  inserted^  by  some 


1  On  the  teztnal  evidence  and  intemtl  featores,  which  are  decisive,  op.  WH^  iL 
pp.  82-88;  Nestle,  Einf,  p.  232  f.  (ETr.  p.  282  f.);  Schanz's  ezcorsns,  Comm,  Uber 
d.  Evglm,  d,  hed,  Johannes,  pp.  827-580,  and  Warfield,  TexL  Orii,  of  NT, 
pp.  196-199.  The  retention  of  tne  passage  as  an  integral  part  of  tiie  gospel,  by 
llioma,  Jacobsen,  and  Pfleiderar,  msr  Stranas  and  Hilgenfeld,  is  quite 
perverse. 

'^  So,  following  the  Ferrar  group  of  MSS,  Westcott  and  Blass  (in  his  edition  of 
Luke,  p.  xlviii ;  FO,  p.  155  f.).  The  latter  upholds  its  Lncan  character,  but  omits 
7^,  placing  the  section  after  ver.  86.   (So  Bacon,  INT,  214.)   Syr-Sin  entirely  omits. 

s  Who  depreciates  its  claim  to  historicity  and  regards  it  merely  as  "a  very 
transparent  clothing  of  an  idea,"  artificial  and  exaggerated  despite  its  affecting 
beauty.  Sir  John  seeley  showed  truer  historical  sense  in  poinung  out  that  tiie 
passage  is  differentiated  firom  the  ordinary  legendary  tales  by  "the  fact  that 
the  conduct  attributed  to  Christ  in  it  is  left  half-explained,  so  that,  as  it  stands,  it 
does  not  satisfy  the  impulses  which  lead  to  the  invention  and  reception  of  fictitious 
stories  "  {Ecce  Homo,  preface  to  5th  edition}.    Cp.  Burkitt  ( Two  LecU,  Sl-Sd), 

*  Hausrath  had  already  guessed  that  tne  space  was  filled  by  an  account  of  some 
miraculous  gift  of  water  (^)  by  Jesus,  which  was  afterwards  omitted. 
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early  editors  to  fill  np  the  blank  space  thus  conyeniently  left  nn- 
occupied  (cp.  Conybeare,  J&asp.'  ii.  p.  405  f.). 

n,  in  tne  absence  of  any  sure  position  for  it,  the  passage  was 
originally  written  at  the  close  of  the  canonical  four  gospels,  as  there  is 
some  evidence  to  suggest,  then  in  the  course  of  time  it  would  naturally 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  last  of  the  four,  John,  although  its  contents 
quite  forbid  such  a  hypothesis. 

X2^-M. — In  its  common  position  after  ver.  43  and  at  the  close  of  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus,  this  passage  forms  a  recapitulation  or  compact 
summary  of  his  preaching,  which  does  not  altogether  stand  out  of  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  historical  paragraph  (cp.  vers.  37,  42  with  44, 
40  with  46).  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  undoubted  awkwardness  in 
ver.  44  coming  after  36^  (the  cry  does  not  suit  the  secrecy),  and  indeed 
after  40 f.  The  section,  in  fact,  has  the  appearance  of  beins  "quite 
isolated  and  introduced  without  locality,  without  one  fresh  idea  '  (Keim). 
Literary  workmanship  and  psj^chological  fitness  would  be  satisfied  were 
the  passage  restored  to  what  is  conjectured  to  have  been  its  original 
position,  t.«.  between  vers.  36»  and  36**  (so  Wendt,  X/,  L  p.  236  f . ; 
Joh.  Evglm.  pp.  90-83).  The  ideas  of  faith  and  light  thus  are  carried 
forward  without  any  indefiniteness  or  interruption.  Christ's  public 
utterances  close  with  a  sonorous  completeness,  and  this  section  of  the 
gospel  is  rounded  off  by  a  historical  r^sum^  (vers.  36^»-43),  preparatory 
to  the  opening  of  the  new  section. 

13-16. — Tfiat  chap.  14  ori^nally  followed  chaps.  15, 16  is  a  hypothesis 
which  depends  upon  purely  internal  evidence.  The  canonical  arrange- 
ment, however,  hias  always  been  felt  to  leave  some  difficulties  for  which 
satisfactory  answers  are  not  easily  found,  e.g.  the  apparent  climax  and 
final  tone  of  chap.  14  (especially  the  eyrtpecr^f,  Sycufiiv  ivrtvBfv  of  ver.  31^ 
followed  imexpectedly  by  chap.  15  and  by  the  long  subsequent  discourse 
(in  contrast  to  what  Jesus  says  ^  in  14^),  and  the  contradiction  between 
16*  and  13'*  or  14*-  •  (when  tne  latter  occur  earlier).  To  obviate  this,  it 
has  been  plausibly  proposed  to  read  chaps.  15  and  16  at  one  or  other  of 
three  different  places  in  chap.  13.  (i.)  Between  vers.  35  and  36  (Wendt, 
Jok.  Evglm,  pp.  95-101).  TniB,  however,  breaks  up  the  evident  reference 
in  13**  to  13**,  and  reduces  16*®***  and  13'**'®  to  mere  episodes  lying 
between  16*'-  **  and  14^-*.  (ii)  Between  vers,  20  and  21  (Bacon,  ojp,  cU,), 
This  a^in  breaks  the  dramatic  and  natural  I'uxtapositi on  of  vers.  1-11  and 
21-30  in  chap.  13,  the  intervening  passage  nrers.  12-20)  being  obviously  a 
transition,  (iii.)  Between  vers.  31»  ana  3p>  (Spitta,  Urc,  i.  pp.  168-193). 
Of  the  three  variants  of  the  hypothesis,  this  last  seems  ^"  sehr  verlockend," 
A.  Meyer)  to  be  the  most  attractive  and  intelligible.  The  course  of 
development  then  runs  as  follows: — After  the  withdrawal  of  Judas, 
Jesus— d  ^^ropos  of  the  wine  at  table  (Lk  22i«,  Mk  14««,  Didachc  9*)— 
utters  the  parable  of  the  vine,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  recent 
apostasy  of  his  friend  (15«-  «=13«'-  *»)  ;  cp.  also  13^o- "  with  15«- »,  13"-  ^^ 
with  16^-  \  13»»  with  IS^*,  13i«  with  I520.  The  stream  of  counsel  and 
warning  flows  on  till  16***',  when  Jesus  closes  with  a  word  on  his 
departure  and  triumph,  which  is  carried  *  (13'^*>-**)  to  its  climax  by  a 
renewed  appeal  for  mutual  love  among  his  followers  on  earth.  Then 
follows  Peter's  question  suggested  by  ver.  33,  with  Christ's  rejoinder  to 

1  In  the  subsequent  narrative  only  two  brief  words  are  spoken  to  disciples 
(18",  1927). 

2  Exegetes  like  Ewald  and  0.  Holtzmann,  who  adhere  to  the  traditional  order, 
frankly  recognise  that  16**  refers  to  the  passage  I'S^*-, 
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him,  and  the  general  disconrse  of  chap.  14,  which  contains  the  Master's 
final  words  (14*')  to  his  followers.  The  ^thering  then  broke  up.  What 
follows  (chap.  17)  is  a  prayer  spoken  in  presence  of  the  disciples ; 
probably  the  author  means  us  to  conceive  that  the  company  had  now 
risen  to  their  feet,  and  that  in  the  solemn  pause  before  the  exit  (18^) — 
a  pause  too  short  for  such  a  discourse  as  chaps.  15,  16  contain — Jesus 
uttered  this  magnificent  rhapsody  of  faith,  which  could  not  be  followed 
by  anything  short  of  a  heroic  death.  Even  although  the  tone  of  chap. 
17  differs  naturally  from  that  of  chap.  14  (but  no  more  than  from  that 
of  chap.  16),  threads  of  connection  with  the  earlier  context  are  to  be 
traced  (cp.  148o  with  IV,  14«'.  (M)  with  17*  S  U^*  with  17*). 

1318-28^ — The  well-known  inconsistencies  of  this  narrative,  not  merely 
with  the  synoptic  account  but  also  with  itself  (who  was  high-priest  ?  and 
where  did  Peter  deny  Jesus  ?)  are  to  be  explained  either  by  rather  forced 
interpretations  of  the  text  as  it  stands,  or  by  the  hypothesis  that  the 
narrative  has  become  dislocated  in  course  of  transmission.  The  former 
line  of  argument  is  variously  worked  out  by  the  editors,  chiefly 
Westcott,  Weiss,  and  Holtzmann.  The  latter  takes  several  forms,  of 
which  the  principal  are — 

(a)  13,    24,    14,  16, 19-23, 16-18,  25»»-  28 :  Syr-Sin,  Blass  (Pff,  57-^9),  Bacon. 

(d)  18, 19-24, 14, 16,  16-18,  25»>-28 :  Spitta  {Urc  I  pp.  168-168).  ver.  26*, 

a  cop3ri8t'8  repetition  of  18*>,  in- 
sertal  for  the  sake  of  the  narrative. 

(c)  13, 14, 24, 16-23,  26-28 :  J.  N.   Parqnhar  (Exp.  Ti.  vi.  pp. 

284-288,  429-431),  ver.  24  omitted 
prhapa  by  a  copyist's  error  from 
Its  true  place,  then  written  in  the 
margin  and  erroneously  in.serted 
in  the  text. 

(d)  18, 14, 19-24,  16-18,  26*^28 :  G.  G.  Findlay  USsep.  Ti.  vi.  pp.  886- 

336,  478-479),  agreeing  with 
Farqnhar  that  vers.  18  ana  14  are 
inseparable. 

The  slightest  change  would  be  to  suppose  that  ver.  24  is  either  to  be 
read  in  its  present  position  as  parenthetical,  an  intercalated  remark,  or 
to  be  placed  after  ver.  14.  The  former  me^od  has  found  ^ood  supjK)rt, 
from  Erasmus  to  Edersheim.  The  latter,  as  Professor  Findlay  points 
out,  is  a  solution  as  old  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  was  adopted  by 
Luther ;  nor  is  it  quite  destitute  of  textual  support.  But  Spitta's  theory,  as 
modified  by  Findlay  (*.e.  placing  vers.  19-24  after  instead  of  before  ver. 
14),  seems,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  unsatisfactory  method  of  straighten- 
ing out  a  narrative  which  Blass  is  hardly  too  severe  in  attributing  to 
"  blundering  scribes."  It  gives  a  good  and  continuous  sense,^  requires 
little  textual  change,  and  comes  from  quite  a  credible  slip  on  the  part  of 
a  copyist  (see  Spitta's  clever  arguments  on  this  point).  The  man  who 
copied  out  the  exemplar  of  the  fourth  gospel  (vers.  12-14,  19-24,  15-18, 
25^28,  ex  hypothesi)  must  have  passed  from  ver.  14  to  16  by  a  slip,  only 
discovering  it  afterwards  in  time  to  insert  the  passage  vers.  19-24  after 
ver.  18,  and  catching  up  the  last  words  of  that  verse  in  ver.  25»  to  ease 
the  transition  and  recover  the  thread  of  the  narrative.    There  is  no  reason 

1  The  iTo-o  of  ver.  25  gets  a  satisfactory  subject,  the  high  priest  is  Eaiaphas  (as 
throughout  John,  11*^*1  18^*),  the  narratives  of  Jesus  and  Peter  flow  on  con- 
secutively, the  former  being  resumed  in  ver.  28  after  the  latter  has  been  rounded 
off,  and  the  despatch  of  Jesus  to  Kaiaphas  does  not  become  purposeless  (as  in  the 
trsMiitional  order). 
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to  suspect  that  the  similar  order  in  Syr-Sin  was  due  to  harmonising 
tendencies.    [See  further  evidence  and  instances  in  Addenda.] 

21. — An  appendix,  added  to  the  ^spel  (which  naturally  closes 
with  20^^-^^),  Either  John  himself  added  the  passage  as  a  deliberate 
iinale  (Westcott,  Lightfoot,  Plummer,  Qodet,  Luthardt,  Schanz,  and 
Salmon),  or  the  author  of  ihe  gospel  thus  incorporated  fresh  materials 
in  a  work  which  he  had  already  finished  (Renan,  Hilgenfeld,  Thoma, 
Jacobsen,  Abbott,  JtQicher,  Hamack^  {Chron,  pp.  676,  677),  Wendt, 
Joh.  EvgJm,m.  228-233),  or  a  pupil '  of  the  Johannine  school  wrote  it 
(Ohastand,  Weiss,  Eberhardt,  Keuss,  etc.)  as  an  epilogue  for  the  work  of 
his  dead  master.  It  is  only  a  variation  of  the  last-named  hypothesis 
when  the  fourth  gospel,  as  a  whole,  is  re^rded  as  a  posthumous  work 
edited  by  the  author's  friends.  The  piece  implies  (a)  the  death  of 
Peter,  his  mission  to  the  Qentiles,  ana  a  certain  traditional  dignity 
assigned  to  him  in  the  Christian  circles  of  Asia  Minor  ;  (6)  a  prevalent 
belief  with  re^pird  to  John,  which  the  writer  is  anxious  to  prove  is  a 
misunderstandmg ;  (c)  an  attempt  to  conform  the  fourth  gospel  and 
ihe  synoptists  upon  the  Resurrection  appearances.  The  date  of  the  passage 
— if  appreciably  different  from  that  of  the  gospel — must  have  been  early 
enough  to  allow  *of  its  incorporation  into  the  archety^  of  all  existing 
texts.  Several  of  those  who  insist  that  it  formed  an  integral  part '  (h 
the  gospel,  however,  use  this  conclusion  in  order  to  bring  the  whole 
work  down  pretty  far  into  the  second  century  (particularly  Thoma  and 
Jacobsen),  and  Keim  dates  its  composition  c.  160  A.D.,  previous  to  2  P  1^^, 
in  the  age  when  the  cult  of  John  was  rising  in  Asia  Minor.  But  probably 
it  is  to  be  dated  not  long  after  the  fourth  gospel  itself,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  second  century.  Although  composed  in  fairly  Johannine  style, 
and  obviously  intended  to  supplement  the  gospel  and  certify  it  as 
Johannine,  it  has  features  that  mark  it  off  with  a  certain  distmctive- 
ness.  The  disciples  are  mentioned  with  quite  a  unique  definiteness  (the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  Peter  as  a  fisherman) :  the  miracle  attaches  itself 
rather  to  the  synoptic  tradition,  the  fourth  gospel  having  its  own  cycle 
of  seven  signs ;  the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  contrasts  strangely 
with  chap.  20,  which  is  unconscious  of  any  appearances  save  those  in 
Jerusalem ;  while  the  objective  standpoint  of  vera  24,  26  in  reference 

1  Except  ver.  24,  a  marginal  gloss  which  *'  painfully  imitates**  the  style  of  the 
eyangelist.  Loofis  also  {Die  A  nferstehungsberichte  und  wr  Werty  p.  81  f. )  detaches  thlt 
chapter  from  the  gospel ;  but  he  takes  the  first  part  (vers.  1-14)  as  based  originmlly 
on  a  pre-Resnirection  story,  that  has  been  misplaced  and  combined  with  a  post- 
Resurrection  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Peter  (vers.  15-19),  which  had  no  connection 
with  Galilee  in  the  tradition.  This  theory  forms  part  of  the  defence  which  he 
offers  for  the  historicity  of  the  Resurrection-appearances  in  Jerusalem,  as  these  are 
narrated  in  the  third  and  fourth  gospels  (cp.  Resch,  TW,  z.  4.  pp.  47  f..  195  f.). 

>  Zahn  (in  an  exhaustive  discusnion,  BitU,  iL  pp.  488-498)  holds  tnat  the  post- 
script  was  written  after  Peter's  death  but  during  John's  lifetime,  not  by  the  apostle 
himself,  but  by  some  of  his  circle  and  disciples  who  completed  the  gospel  with  his 
sanction  and  from  information  supplied  by  nim.  One  can  readily  accept,  at  least, 
his  proof  that  the  chapter  was  not  written  by  John  the  apostle,  or  by  the  author 
of  the  gospel  (1-20).  After  20^  any  Airther  incident  like  that  described  in  chap.  21 
would  be  superfluous,  and  would  break  the  symmetry  which  is  so  distinctive  a  feature 
of  the  whole  work.    Cp.  jffBi,  ii  2543-2544. 

>  Especially  when  its  contents  are  interpreted  allegorically  as  representations  of 
the  latter  diurch  and  its  experiences,  as  e.g.  by  Keim  (vi.  pp.  813-318)  and 
Pflelderer  (Urc.  pp.  741,  742).  Chastand  {UApHre  Jean,  pp.  98-104) regards  it  as 
the  work  of  a  later  hand,  but  a  fruit  of  the  apostie's  oral  teaching :  "  Nous  en 
faisons  comme  le  codidlle  qui  accompagne  le  testament  de  I'apdtro."  Its  total 
historicity  is  defended  in  Eberhardt's  monograph,  Ev,  Joh,  Cap.  21  (1897). 
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to  the  writer,  and  the  obvious  motive  of  authentication  (for  though  the 
ravra  includes,  it  is  not  exhausted  by,  the  incidents  of  chap.  21),  are 
both  alien  to  the  spirit  of  chaps.  1-20.  In  fact,  on  the  presupposition 
that  chap.  21  is  a  unity,  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel 
seriously  discredits  the  Johannine  authorship,  and  necessitates  a  some- 
what advanced  date  for  the  whole  book.  An  escape  from  this  is 
generally  sought  on  the  line  of  vers.  24,  25,  or  on  a  quasi-collective  ^ 
theory  of  chap.  21  as  a  whole.  The  latter  has  some  basis  in  tradition, 
and  it  would  ease  many  difficulties  if  the  fourth  eospel  and  the  so-callea 
first  epistle  of  John  could  be  regarded  as  manifestoes  of  a  school,  the 
collective  utterances  of  men  '  who  shared  the  same  tradition  and  trend 
of  thousht.  The  "begetter"  of  the  tradition  would  then  be  the  apostle 
John,  whose  authority  is  naturally  claimed  for  the  writings.  This  seems  to 
give  a  feasible  solution  of  the  dilemma  with  which  modem  criticism  is 
confronted  over  this  book  ;  only,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible 
to  believe  that  John  the  aposde  actually  composed  it^  and  less  possible 
than  ever  to  deny  that  he  had  some  connection  with  its  inception  or  ideas. 

The  particular  ideas  underlying  the  appendix  are  the  unity,  the 
universality,  and  the  mission  of  the  church,  all  of  which  are  pictorially 
expressed  in  a  vivid  and  impressive  manner  (cp.  EJopper^s  study,  ZwTh^ 
1899,  pp.  337-381),  together  with  the  rehabilitation  of  Peter. 

21S4.  sft^ — These  are  often  taken  to  be  separate  notes  added  by  an  editor^ 
less  probably  by  the  Ephesian  elders,  as  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  stamp  or 
imprimatur.  A  later  generation  vouches  for  the  authenticitv  not  for  the 
authorship  of  the  gospel,  upholds  the  truth  of  the  writers  treatment 
(Baldensperger,  Prolog,  pp.  110-112),  and  emphasises  the  largeness  of  his 
subject.  Thus  Weizsacker,  though  from  a  aifferent  standpoint  {AA^  ii« 
pp.  209,  210),  treats  these  verses  as  the  work  of  one  who  was  a  critical 
successor  of  the  fourth  evangelist,  and  to  whom  19^  is  probably  *  due  as 

1  Zahn*8  theory  (reprodoced  in  part  by  Bartlet,  AA^  p.  4371)  that  some  friend 
or  fHends  of  the  apostle  wrote  it  aorinff  his  lifetime  and  with  his  knowledge  and 
approval,  is  incredibly  stiff.  It  clears  the  apostle,  indeed,  from  the  charge  of  self- 
praise  to  which  he  is  liable  as  he  drops  the  veil  of  anonymity  and  more  clearly 
indicates  his  personality.  But  why  could  he  not  have  spoken  for  himself  t  Why 
adopt  this  roand-aboot,  allosive  method  ?  Sorely  this  tenaer  and  delicate  experience 
would  be  best  told  by  the  man  himself,  especially  as  speech  about  oneself  and 
one's  religious  feelings  is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  genuine  modesty. 
''What  need  of  an  editor"  or  of  a  coterie  "to  formulate  and  accredit  his  own 
deepest  personal  experiences ! "  (Martineau).  Besides,  if  this  co-operative  principle 
be  admitted  into  chap.  21,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  it  frx)m  the  preceduig 
chapters.  In  this  case,  it  might  be  fairly  extended  to  cover  the  composition 
of  tne  work  even  after  the  apostle's  death  mr  one  who  believed  he  was  reproducing 
his  master's  spirit  and  memories,  so  that  the  substance  of  what  is  historical  would  then 
be  traced  back  to  a  Johannine  source  and  circle,  while  the  seneral  shape  and  colour 
remained  the  work  of  the  unknown  genius  who  composed  the  whole  (cp.  M.  Arnold. 
Ood  and  the  BibU.  chap.  v.).    Similarly  but  more  elaborately  Bacon,  /iV7,  pp.  269  f. 

3  Tlie  final  redaction  must  have  been  the  work  of  a  single  author,  possibly,  as 
M.  Arnold  suggests  (Ood  and  the  Bible.^  pp.  145-147),  a  Qreek  Christian  of  Epnesus 
who  possessedliterary  talent,  and  was  accustomed  to  theological  teaching,  '*  an 
earlier  and  a  nameless  Oriffen."  but  *'  not  a  consummate  artist*  It  is  tempting  to 
think  that  the  author  of  cnap.  21  had  some  connection  with  one  (Hausrath, 
1  John)  or  more  of  the  Johannine  epistles,  particularly  n.,  m.,  or  that  he  preserves 
in  some  form  the  lost  ending  of  Mark's  gospel  (Rohrbach).    See  Addenda. 

*  Blass  (POy  p.  225  f.)  also  regards  this  verse  as  an  interpolation  in  the  gospel, 
the  comment  of  a  later  disciple.  Not  only,  however,  does  this  necessitate  the  change 
of  ykf  into  Vk  in  ver.  36,  but  it  leaves  unexplained  the  writer's  motive  for  inserting  the 

floss  at  this  particular  point     Besides,  the  authority  of  Nonnus(t!),  upon  which 
Uass  relies,  can  hardly  be  taken  with  much  seriousness  on  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
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well.  Their  atmosphere  appears  to  be  the  local  patriotism  and  reverence 
felt  by  the  Asia  Minor  communities  for  the  memory  of  their  apostolic 
head.  (Ver.  25  "  seems  an  inflated  version  of  20^ " :  Dods,  ExQT,  i. 
p.  867.  The  same  idea  is  more  moderately  put  in  1  Mace  9*').  An 
instance  of  this  habit  of  adding  notes  to  a  volume  is  afforded  by  Eccles 
139(18)14^  although  the  spirit  of  that  epilogue  is  corrective  rather  than 
confirmatory.  Thoma,  who  attributes  2V'^^  to  the  author  of  the 
gospel  (i.e,  the  Presbyter,  of  2,  3  Johni  gives  21**-  **  to  the  author  of 
1  John  as  being  a  later  insertion ;  while  Chastand  attributes  chap.  21, 
like  7*'-8"  l^-*-  ^*'",  to  a  pupil  of  John  who  wrote  after  his  death. 

But  when  the  whole  chapter  is  taken  as  a  unity,  it  falls  into  the  age 
and  spirit  (Klopper)  of  vers.  24,  26,  so  that  there  is  hardly  any  need  of 
separating  these.  The  gospel  could  not  have  ended  with  21'^,  and 
consequently  it  seems  rather  artificial  to  take  vers.  24,  25  as  notes 
addea  before  publication  (0.  Holtzmann).  Wetzel  (EcJUkeit  u.  Glaub- 
wurdigkeU  des  Ev,  J  oh,  p.  15  f .)  keeps  24*  for  John,  but  even  he  has  to 
relegate  24^  to  another  hand.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  ver.  25  stands  on  a  slightly  separate  footing,  owing  to  its  omission 
in  fc<*.  Against  Tischendorfs  consequent  rejection  of  the  verse,  cp., 
however,  Zahn,  EiriL  ii.  pp.  496,  496.^  A  few  MSS  contain  a  scholion 
upon  it,  according  to  which  it  was  inserted  {irpoa-drjKrj)  by  ripbs  rSv 
^ikoir6v«i>v  upon  tne  margin,  and  afterwards  brought  into  the  text  by 
ignorance  and  accident  (ayvolq.  tvx6v).  The  appendix  may  have  probably 
ended  with  ver.  24,  to  wnich  ver.  25  was  added  as  a  natural  and  somewhat 
rhetorical  flourish,  in  keeping  not  merely  with  the  close  of  this  gospel, 
but  with  its  position  at  the  close  of  the  four  gospels.  How  apt  a  remark 
for  a  scribe  or  editor  to  make  as  the  finale  of  a  volume  containing  the 
evangelic  narratives  1 

Apart  from  these  more  or  less  obvious  interpolations  (to  which  Scholten 
adds  2*^  "  78»  12»«  18»  21i»,  as  added  by  the  author  of  the  epistles),  the  book 
appears  to  be  essentially  and  thoroushly  of  one  piece,  narratives  and  dis- 
courses inseparably  woven  together,  tne  style  fairly  homogeneous,  form  and 
substance  equally  pointiim  to  a  compact  unity.  Practically  this  has  been 
and  remains  a  postulate  of  the  best  Johannine  criticism.  jBy  liberal  and 
conservative  scholars  alike,  up  till  lately,  it  has  been  almost  unfalteringly 
held  that  the  fourth  gospel,  whatever  oe  its  date,  character,  and  author, 
is  an  organic  whole  (the  few  and  uninfluential  exceptions  are  noted  by 
Holtzmann,  EM,  pp.  435,  437 ;  Watkins,  Bampton  Lectures  (1890),  pp. 
246  f . ;  and  Weiss,  INT,  ii.  pp.  396-398). 

Two  recent  theories,  however,  fall  to  be  seriously  noticed.  Both 
use  the  partition-method  in  order  to  reach  back  to  the  document  of  an 
original  eye-witness,  pretty  much  as  Matthew  and  Luke  go  back  to  the 
Logia,  and  both  favour  uie  excision  of  the  Galilean  episodes.  One  is 
Wendt's,  explained  in  his  Die  Lehre  Jesu  (1886),  i.  p.  215  f.;  ii.  (Eng.  tr.  i.) 

1  On  its  textual  authenticity  c^.  WH,  ii.  pp.  90,  91,  also  Weiss  (-Meyer)  ad  loc 
Both  verses,  19**  and  20''<,  are  explicit  instances,  with  many  others  throughout  the 
gospel,  that  the  vrriter  expected  a  not  unnatural  scepticism  in  regard  to  his  concep- 
tion of  Jesus.  These  verses  really  indicate  and  anticipate  a  charge  of  novelty  and 
untrustworthiness,  which  would  arise  from  the  Christian  consciousness  having  been 
hitherto  nourished  mainly  upon  the  synoptic  tradition ;  hence  author  and  editors 
alike  do  their  best  to  remove  the  grounds  for  this  opposition.  But  it  is  a  sign  of 
late  development.  Mark,  e.^.,  does  not  insist  that  his  picture  of  Jesus  is  lifelike. 
He  lets  it  speak  for  itself.  Its  humanity  constitutes  its  evidence  of  genuineness, 
and  forms  its  appeal  to  the  conscience  afid  mind.  The  fourth  evangelist  asserts, 
and  the  very  assertion  speaks  of  a  later  and  more  complex  situation. 
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pp.  22-28,  and,  with  a  detailed  account,  in  his  Joh,  Evglm.  (1900) ;  cp. 
reviews  by  Holtzmann  (ThLz,  1886,  pp.  197-200),  Haupt(/S'ir,  1893,  n.  pp. 
217-260),  Beyschlag  (GGA,  1886,  15),  Iverach  (Exp,*  iv.  pp.  161-178). 
The  other  is  by  Dr.  H.  Delff  in  JJas  vierte  Evangelium  (1890),  Neue 
Beitrdge  zur  Kritik  w.  ErkUirung  d,  vierten  Evangelium  (1890),  and  SK 
(1892),  I.  pp.  72-104,  "Noch  einnial  das  vierte  Evangelium  und  seine 
Authenticitat,"  although  Wendt  prefers  to  class  this  and  the  earlier  attempt 
by  Schweizer  as  theories  of  interpolation  rather  than  as  source-hypotheses. 
Cp.  reviews  of  Delff  by  Sanday  in  his  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Present 
Position  of  the  Johannine  Question  ^  (Eocp.*  iv.  v.,  especially  iv.,  p.  328  f., 
V.  375  f.),  A.  Meyer  (TR,  1899,  pp.  255  f.,  295  f.,  333  f.)  m  his  simikr 
survey,  Koltzmann  (ZwTh,  1893,  pp.  503-506 ;  also  ThLz,  1890,  pp.  588  f.), 
and  Zahn  {EM.  ii.  pp.  482,  483). 

Wendt's  aim  (anticipated  a  century  ago  by  0.  R.  Eckermann)  is  to 
disentangle  a  written  source,  from  the  same  apostolic  hand  as  the  first 
epistle  of  John.  This,  he  considers,  is  often  interrupted  {e.g,  V^  13^^  ^®) 
in  its  flow  of  discourses,  and  consequently  points  to  another  series  of 
narrative-interpolations  apparently  introduced  to  provide  a  setting  for 
the  dialogues  and  discourses  of  Jesus.  Remove  these  intrusive  additions, 
and  then  materials  are  presented  for  discovering  genuine  Logia  of  Jesus, 
especially  as  thev  now  are  seen  to  fall  naturalhr  at  the  close  of  Christ's  life 
and  into  his  Juaaean  ministry.  By  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  historical 
interludes  and  connections,  Wendt  thus  finds  himself  free  to  seek 
valuable  apostolic  tradition  for  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Johannine 
discourses.  These  even  in  their  extant  form,  however,  have  been  worked 
over  by  the  author  :  they  demand  sifting  and  rearrangement  in  order  that 
their  witness  to  the  mind  of  Christ  may  be  accurately  ascertained,  and 
their  implicit  harmony  with  the  synoptic  type  of  tradition  unfolded. 
While  the  fourth  gospel  thus  is  a  post-apostolic  composition,  especially  in 
its  historical  framework,  upon  the  other  hand  it  contains  an  apostolic 
tradition  of  Jesus  which  represents  with  essential  trustworthiness  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  his  teaching.  These  Johannine  ^^ogia"  are 
related  to  the  extant  gospel  of  John  somewhat  as  the  Aramaic  locia  of 
Matthew  to  the  (canonical)  first  gospel.  The  two  main  clues  followed 
with  much  ingenuity  by  Wendt  in  his  work  of  disentangling  the 
sources  are  (a)  the  interruptions  and  lack  of  connection  at  various 
points,  e.g,  13^*-  ^* ;  and  (6)  the  existence  side  by  side  of  different  con- 
ceptions of  Christ's  Ivork  and  person,  e.g,  the  prominence  of  tpya 
(synonymous  with  prjfMTa)  in  the  discourses,  and  of  oTjfuia  (= miraculous 
acts)  in  the  narratives;  also  the  idea  of  faith  in  the  former  as  the 
practical  confession  of  Christ  the  divine  Saviour,  in  the  latter  as  the 
theoretical  conviction  produced  by  Christ  who  is  the  divine  worker  of 
miracles  (Lehre  Jesu,  i.  pp.  215-342  ;  Das  Johannes-Evangelium,  1900,  p. 
64  f.).    See  Bahnsen's  review.  PM  (1900),  pp.  377-382,  and  EBi,  ii.  2554  f. 

Delflf  with  papal  confidence  ("Meine  AufFassung  ist  also  keine 
Hypothese  .  .  .  sondem  ein  hiatorischer  Fund")  attributes  the  gospel 
to  a  Jewish-Christian  author,  "  the  hij^'h  priest  John  "  {HE,  v.  24,  iii.  31,  hg 
€y€vijOq  Uptifs  t6  iriraKov  neffMptKcas),  afterwards  known  as  "the  presbyter,"  * 

1  Boassct  (-Meyer,  Offenbar.  Joh.  pp.  41-48  ;  TRy  1897,  p.  12  f.)  similarly  con- 
jectures til  at  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  waa  not  the  son  of  Zebedee,  but  the 
presbyter  John,  a  member  of  the  inner  circle  of  Christ's  adherents  at  Jerusalem,  who 
was  of  priestly  lineage,  and  who  preserved  a  particular  tradition  of  the  Master's  work 
and  exi)eriencefl  in  the  capital.  Founding  jon  not  very  stable  evidence  from  Philippns 
Sidetes  (t490)  and  Qeorgios  Hamartoloe,  a  chronicler  of  the  ninth  century,  he  farther 

[Continued  on  page  699. 
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Chiefly  narratives  interpolated. 


Wbwdt. 


6-8,  75,  l&-d4  (witness  of  John), 
85-52 

1-12  (miracle  at  Eana), 
17,  21  (comment) 

20   {•llitt  .   .  .  mlr^)  6  (Cimrtt  mmi) 

22-86  (witness  of  John) 

1-3  (John's  ministry),  10,  U,  IS- 
IS, (25),  26,  27»'-30,  85S  39-42, 
43-54 

1-16  (modified  fix>m  original  and 
Mk  210  <^),  28,  29  (resurrection  of 
body),  83,  84*'  (embassy  to  John) 

1-26  (miracle  of  loaves),  39,  ^  44, 
54  (A»«rr<#w  .  .  W/^),  59  (Eaph- 
amahnm),  62  (ascension),  64**, 
70,  71  (Judas) 

8-14  [expanded],  20,  21%  30-32, 
35-87%  39,  4442,  53 


1-11  (pericoDS),  20* 
(belief  of  Jews) 


80-81* 


Ohap. 
L 


U« 


ui. 


IV. 


V. 


vL 


2,  3,  6-38  (narrative  of  blind  man) 
21^-22,  39-42  (paragraph  on  John) 


1-7%  11-15,  17-20,  24,  28-46  (nar- 
rative  of  Lazarus),  47-57  (plot  of 
Pharisees,  etc.) 

1-19  (Bethany,  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem), 28*-30  (heavenly  voice), 
33,  37,  39-43,  47%  48  (i»  r.  •.  nf^) 

11,  18,  19,  21-31*  (narrative  of 
Judas)  36 


13  (««)  rk  lfxif449a  kfmyytXu  vjuuv) 


whole 
whole 
whole 


Vll. 

viU. 
Ix. 

X. 

xi. 
xii. 

Xltl. 

xiv. 

XV. 

xvl. 
xvii. 
xviil. 
xix. 

XX. 

xxi. 


The  Discourses,  containing  a  written, 

apostolic,  source — ^the  Johannine 

LiOgia — ^redacted  by  the  author 

of  the  gospel. 


1-5  (prologue),  9-14  [ibid.),  16-18 
{ibid.). 

13-16  (substance),  18-20  (Jesns  in 
Jerusalem). 

1-2*,  8-21  (Jesus  and  Nikodemus). 


4-9,  12-14,  19-25  (Jesus  and 
Samaritan  woman),  27*,  31-36*, 
86^-38. 

17-27,  30-32,  34*,  35-47  (discourse 
on  work  and  witness  of  Son),  1-3 
and  5-7  (substance). 

27-69  (discourse  on  bread  of  life, 
etc.)  [except  passages  noted  on 
other  side]. 


1,  2  (?),  3-7,  15-19,  2P-29,  83-34, 
35  (?),  87*-38,  40-48. 

12-20*  (discourse),  21-29,  81*-59 
(discourse). 

1,  4-5,  89-41. 

1-18  (discourse),  19-21*  (sub- 
stance), 23,  24-88  (discourse),  40 
(substance). 

7M0,  16,  21-23,  25-27  (1,  3,  6,  6, 
substance). 


20-28*  (visit  of  Greeks),  31-86,  44- 
47*,  48,  49,  50. 


1-10, 12-17,  20,  81*-86,  87-38. 

whole. 

whole. 

whole. 

whole. 

33-38*  (the  King  and  the  kingdom). 

9-11  (Pilate  and  Jesus). 
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Interpolated  and  later  passages. 

Dklff. 

The  original  and  earlier  gospel. 

1-5  (prologue  on  Logos),  9-18 

Chap, 
i. 

6-8,  19-end. 

1-11  (miracle  at  Eana),  17,  21,  22 
(comments) 

ii. 

12-16, 18-20,  23-25. 

•  •• 

111. 

whole. 

44,  46-54  (miracle  at  Eana)  . 

iv. 

1-43,45. 

(4)  17-29  (judgment  and  resorrection) 

V. 

1-16,  30-47. 

1-29   (miracle    of   loaves),     37-40 
Cjudgment  and  resurrection),  44, 

(Kaphamahum) 

vi. 

30-36,  41-68,  60-71. 

39  (comment),  63        • 

vu. 

whole  [37-44  following  4^-62]. 

1-11  (pericope)      •       •        .        . 

viii. 

12-end. 

ix. 

whole. 

X. 

whole. 

xi. 

whole. 

16    (comment),    25-80     (heavenly 
voice),     33    (comment),     38-41 
(Isaianic  propnecy) 

xii. 

1-15,  17-24,  31,  32,  34-37,  42-50. 

20       ...       . 

xiil 

1-19,  21-88. 

xiv. 

whole. 

XV. 

whole. 

xvi. 

whole. 

xviL 

whole. 

19? 

•  •  • 

XVIU. 

whole. 

(20),  35-38 

xix. 

1-34,  39-end. 

9-10, 11-18  (Mary  at  grave)  . 

XX. 

1-8, 19-end. 

whole 

xxi. 

This  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  society  of  the  capital  illustrates 
passages  like  31  ^  7"-««  11*^«»  12**"  18"  19«»Sbut  necessitates— upon 

)  resupposes  (iike  B^ville,  i.  394,  n.  147)  that  both  the  sons  of  Zebedee  suffered  a 
martyr  s  death  in  Palestine  (Mk  10»,  Mt  2Xyo),  Conseouently  the  only  John  in  Asia 
Minor  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  was  John  tne  Presbvter.  However,  even 
though  the  fourth  gospel  were  given  up  as  anonymous,  no  reasonable  objection  could  be 
taken  to  the  critical  position.  The  anonymitv  of  treatises  so  different  and  weighty  as 
Matthew  and  Hebrews  helps  materially  to  illustrate  the  possibility  that  a  writer  of 
such  genius  in  the  philosophy  of  religion  as  the  fourth  evangelist  might  have  passeil 
away  without  leaving  any  trace  of  his  name  or  of  his  character. 
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Delflf's  hypothesis,  partially  followed  by  Fries  * — the  excision  of  a  series  of 
passages  (including  those  upon  the  Logos,  the  Qalilean  ministry,  and  the 
eschatolog^*)  which  were  loterpolated  ("by  Cerinthus,"  Fries)  in  the 
original  document,  in  order  to  harmonise  it  with  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy  of  religion,  the  prevailing  synoptic  tradition,  and  the  chiliastic 
tendencies  current  toward  the  close  of  the  first  century.  The  original 
document  itself  was  written  by  a  Jewish  Christian  named  John,  for  the 
benefit  of  Jewish  priests ;  its  locus  was  Jerusalem,  its  date  the  years 
immediately  preceding  70  a.d. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles. — It  has  been  ali'eady  pointed  out  that  the 
most  reasonable  criticism  assigns  these  writings  to  a  post-Pauline  date, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognises  that  agenuine  element  of  the  apostle's 
mind  and  spirit  exists  in  their  pages.  The  solution  of  the  problem  offered 
by  this  dual  characteristic  is  probably  ^  to  be  found  in  a  modified  appli- 
cation of  the  interpolation-  and  compilation-  theories.  The  author,  a 
devoted  Paulinist,  not  onlv  possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  apostle's 
life  and  ideas,  but  also  in  all  likelihood  notes  from  his  hand  or  fragments 
of  his  letters.  These  had  been  originally  addressed  to  Timotheus  and 
Titus,  Subsequently  they  came  to  be  incorporated  in  the  substance  of 
the  extant  pastorals,  ana  attempts  have  been  made  by  several  critics  to 
extricate  them  from  their  matrix.  This  may  no  longer  be  possible^  with 
any  de^e  of  certainty.  But  the  abrupt  connections  and  apparent  incon- 
sistencies give  some  aid ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  various 
attempts  agree  in  one  or  two  passages  at  least  with  a  fair  measure  of 
unanimity.  The  following  sections  may  be  taken,  roughly  speaking, 
as  containing  considerable  Pauline  fragments  according  to  the  interpola- 
tion-theories :  they  are  to  be  classified  as  (c)  certain,  and  (p)  probable. 

(c)  2  Ti  li»i«  4«W«*  (practically  the  whole,  except  vers.  3,  4,  and 
minor  additions). 

Tit  3"-  J«a») 
(p)  2  Ti  ai"  3i<>-" 

Tit  l'-« 

(1  Ti  11210. 

Special  examples  of  this  criticism  are  appended,  chiefly  as  they  bear 
upon  the  question  of  the  date  at  which  either  the  fragments  or  the 
main  writings  were  composed.  The  composite  character,  especially  of  2 
Timotheus,  and  partly  even  of  Titus,  is  widely  felt^  but  the  schemes  of 
reconstruction  vary  in  many  details. 

Hiljfenfeld  (ZwThy  1897,  pp.  1-86),  e.g,y  working  along  the  line  of  Hesse, 
detects  in  1  Timotheus  a  coherent  letter,  '*  Eine  wohl  zusaminenhangende 
und  abgeschloRsene  Empfehlung  der  neuen  G^taltung  christlicher  Qe- 

1  Deiiparde  Evangdid  oeh  HAreerevanq.  (Stockholm,  1898).    Cp.  TR  (1899),  877  f. 

>  So  Kenan,  Sabatier,  M^n^oz,  Beyschlag,  Spitta,  lUville,  ErUger,  and,  besid&s 
Clemen  (^t'nAn^.  1894,  pp.  142-176),  wlio  subjects  the  letters  to  a  detailed  discussion, 
McGiffert  (AA^  pp.  404-413).  Holtzmann  (Past,  ^p.  119-126)  rigorously  objects  to 
all  such  analyses,  and  O.  Holtzmann  abo  treats  this  line  of  criticism  too  unfavour- 
ably (in  a  review  of  Lemme's  work,  ZwTh,  1883,  pp.  45-72).  The  chief  special 
works  are  by  Lemme  {Dot  echU  Ermahnungschreiben  (Us  ApokeU  Paulus  an  Ttmo- 
ihenis,  1882),  Hesse  {Die  Entstehung  der  neutestameTiUichen  BvrUfithry^t,  1889),  and 
Kuoke  {Praktisch-theoloffischer  Oommentar  stu  den  PastoreUbri^en),  The  last-named 
finds  Titns  genuine,  except  1^-^  ^  ^.  In  1  Timotheus  he  disentangles  a  Pauline  letter 
(ir,,myy%>Jtc)  to  Timotheus,  dating  from  Corinth =l»-<-i8-«  2i-w  412  6i-«- "i*- 1»« : 
another,  written  firom  his  imprisonment  in  Cae8area=lJ'-i'  8i*-w  ^-u.  is-ie  2w->5  5'*  * 
617-19  18-11  6*-w  ;  and  finally  another  church-document  written  in  the  Pauline  spirit, 
3Ma  12. 13  2"  6»- 1»-  >«•  17  6»-  a.    All  compiled  by  a  later  editor  I 
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meindeverfassang,  deren  Eem  der  monarcliisclie  Episkopat  mit  dem  zn 
ihm  gehorenden  Diakouate,  die  Zunicksetzung  des  PresbyteriumB  als 
der leitenden  Behorde  ist."  This  consists  of  !*•  «•  i«-i'  2i-«»- «"  3i-i«  4»" 
4i«-5i8»  5i9s«.  S4.  s»^  The  rest  of  the  canonical  epistle  consists  of  additions 
made  by  another  editor  (p.  32  f.)  who  had  a  slightly  different  conception 
of  Paul,  and  who  (after  136  a.d.)  may  haye  changed  an  original  /3ao-tX^a>ff 
(2»)  into  /3acr«X^»y  (!).  Titus  has  been  only  slightly  re-edited  (!*•  «•  >»•  '»• 
218  310. 11  iQ  parts),  under  a  similar  tendency  to  emphasise  soundness  and 
sureness  of  doctrine.  2  Timotheus  again  renresents  an  interpolated  letter, 
in  which  the  respectiye  limits  of  the  original  and  the  additions  are  worked 
out  in  most  elaborate  and  unconyincing  detail,  the  redactor,  accoi'ding 
to  Hilgenfeld,  being  responsible  for  passages  reflecting  the  yiew  that  the 
battle  of  the  faith  is  agamst  erroneous  doctrine,  not  (as  in  the  original) 
against  the  heathen  world :  '*  Der  Bearbeiter  steht  in  der  Hitze  der 
gnostischen  Bewegung  und  kampft  namentlich  gegen  jene  Antithese  des 
Christentums  una  der  alttestamentlichen  Religion,  welche  Marcion 
yertrat."    See  below,  p.  708,  for  Prof.  Bacon's  reconstruction. 

[Reuss  (pp.  120-129)  dates  2  Tim  wholly  from  the  Roman  imprison- 
ment.] 

2  Ti  1"  4"!^  4«o.«u  _A  genuine  letter  of  Paul,  written  in  58  a.d.  from 
Caesarea  (Hitzig,  Uetm  Joh,  MarcuSj  1843,  p.  154  f.).  At  any  rate,  as  4'® 
stands  in  its  extant  setting,  it  is  yery  plainly  an  isolated  fragment  of 
alien  origin. 

46-is  419  116.18  4Mb. — Another  genuine  letter,  written  from  Rome  in 
63  A.D.  (Hitzig).  As  4^^  contradicts  4**,  and  4*®*  **  is  apparently  a 
doublet  of  4^'^^  Jiilicher  formerly  thought  that  possibly  in  this  chapter 
paseaees  from  two  separate  letters  to  Timotheus  haa  been  combined,  which 
the  editor  only  possessed  in  fragmentary  shape.  This  is  at  least  better 
than  Holtzmann^s  solution  of  "  tendenziose  Wiederholung." 

Erenkel  (Beitrdge  zur  Aufhellung  der  Geschichte  una  der  Brisfe  des 
Apostels  Paulus^  1890,  pp.  395-468)  finds  genuinely  Pauline  fragments 
in  three  letters : — 

Tit  3",  2  Tl  4*^  Tit  3^*.— (a)  Written  during  Paul's  second  journey 
(Ac  20***)  to  Corinth  (from  Illyncum  ?) ;  addres^  to  Titus  at  Crete. 

[Reuss  (pp.  80,  81)  with  great  hesitation  suggests  that  the  whole  epistle 

to  Titus  may  haye  been  written  at  Corinth,  57-59  a.d.,  and  then  taken  by 

Apollos  to  Crete.    This  hazardous  scheme  he  regards  as  the  only  possible 

altematiye  to  abandoning  the  epistle  as  non -genuine.    Bartlet  (A  A,  pp. 

182  f.)  also  fixes  it  in  59  (60),  addressed  to  Titus,  whom  Paul  had  left  at 

Lasea  (Ac  278).] 

2  Tl  49-i«,_(5)  Written  during  his  Caesarean  captiyity,  later  than 

Coloss-Philemon  ;  addressed  to  Timotheus  at  Troas. 

2  Tl  4»»  li«17  1»*^  4".— (c)  Written  from  Rome  during  his  im- 
prisonment ;  addressed  to  Ephesus. 

[Bartlet  (AA,  pp.  192  f.,  198  f.,)  places  2  Ti  4*  i»-  «>•  «•  between  Col- 
Eph  and  Philippians,  and  the  rest  of  2  Ti  later  than  Philippians,  as  Paul's 
yery  last  word  ;  while  Spitta  (  Urc  i.  pp.  39-46)  labours  hwd  to  proye  that 
2  Ti  4^^'^8  cannot  spring  from  the  first  imprisonment  of  the  apostle.] 


2  xi  in-i*.^Later  than  Paul,  with' 
6b. 

2»*-3i',  etc. — Most  un-Pauline  part 
of  the  epistle,  in  great  part  from 
another  hand. 

4***  .  .  . — An  interpolation. 


McQiffert  {A A,  p.  404  f.); 
though  *4tis  impossible  to  decide 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy." 
Lemme  also  takes  2"-4^  as  an 
insertion,  1  *-2*®  4*-®  as  interpol- 
ations. 
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116-18 — j^  original  Pauline  frag-  Hausrath  andPfleiderer(l7irc 
ment.  p.  822  n.).    Clemen  dates  it  61, 

from  Borne ;  McGiffert  (adding 

1»"),   at   the   close  of    PauPs 

Eoman  imprisonment  Similarly 

4  represents  or  contains  a  Pauline    von  Soden  (ad  loc)  dates  l^^-^s 

fragment.       [Hase,       verses     6-22 ;    4**^  shortly  after  Philippians, 

Ewald,  d-16,  ld-22;  Pfleiderer,  9-18 ;    and  (like  that  epistle)  written 

Immer,  9-21 ;  Lemme,  9-22.]  from     Borne,     except     20-21% 

which  are  unauthentic.   Clemen 
puts    4}^'^^    into    c.    66    a.d., 
Defore  Paul's  imprisonment  in 
Jerusalem;   4''^^   he  regards  as 
composed  a  year  or  two  later. 
2  Ti  1»  J2  21"  41 2-  «•«•  i«  "•  "^  w        ETausrath's  (iv.  pp.  160-163) 
116-18^ — j^  letter  written  from  Borne    letter  to  Timotheus,  which  he  dis- 
to  Timotheus  after  the  extant  epistles,    covers  in  the  extant  2  Timotheus, 
as     the    apostle's     dying     testament    is  composed  of  1^  *•  i*'^®  4*"^*. 
(McGiffert). 

49. 1118.  so-su — Another  note  writ-  For  an  elaborate  note  on 
ten  shortly  before  2  Corinthians  (Mc-  2  Ti  4**  and  the  papyrus-rolls 
Giffert);  in  response  to  it,  Timotneus  of  Paul,  cp.  Zahn,  OK^  iL 
joined  him  soon  (2  Co  1*).  pp.  938-942. 

Tit  V-^  .  .  .  1""  mostly,  2  mostly,  3»^ii-"  unauthentic  (McGiffert). 
1 7-9  IB  clearly  an  interpolation  interrupting  the  thought  ...  $  avvn-oreuera 
(6)  .  .  .  €la\pyhp  fl-oXXoi  dpvfrSraKToi  (10),  and  partly  a  reproduction  of 
6»  (Hamack,  Uhron,  pp.  710,  711). 

31.T.  i«i«._Undoubtedlv  Pauline  (McGiffert)  ;  a  note  written  to  Titus, 
before  Paul  wintered  for  three  months  at  Corinth  (Ac  20*). 

312-15^ — Genuine  Pauline  fragment.        Weisse  (PkUos.   DogmaUk^  L 

p.  146)  (adding  2  Ti  4*").  Cp. 
JuHcher  (p.  127).  Clemen  dates 
81214  in  52,  63  A.D.,  during 
Paul's  winter  residence  at  Niko- 
polls ;  while  von  Soden  (EBi^  L 

S.  812)  admits  that  this  *<un- 
oubtedly      authentic "      note 
^312.14)  may  have  been  addressed 
to  Titus  about  the  year  64  (68), 
although    the    plan   was    not 
carried  out. 
1  Ti  3ii»  5i-«»,  with  Tit  l'»,  later  fragments  added  after  138  a.b. 
(Ilarnack,  Chron,  pp.  482-484),  betraying  their  origin  in  the  regula- 
tions for  ecclesiastical  offices  and  the  quotation  of  an  evangelic  word  as 
ypa<l>ri.     Indeed,  the  whole  passage  6*-***  is  out  of  connection  (ibid. 
pp.  710,  711)  with  the  context,  which  reads  much  more  smoothly  when 
it  is  omitted.    [Beuss,  pp.   82-85,  again,  conjectures  that  1  Tim  as  a 
whole  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  same  situation  as  that  which  gave 
rise  to  Titus;  and  Bartlet  (AA,  p.  180f.)  fixes  it  in  66  (66),  written 
on  board  ship  by  Paul  after  leaving  Miletus.      But  how  could  Paul 
hope  to  rejoin  Timotheus  at  Ephesus  (1  Ti  3^*  4}^)  in  face  of  what 
he  had  just  told  the  Ephesians  (Ac  20**- »»)  ?    The  same  critic  finds 
in  2  Ti  4*®  a  private  postscrint  originally  attached  to  this  epistle.] 
6iT-2i^ — The  references  to  ric^ea,  as  in  Hermas  and  James,  in  vers.  17-19, 
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and  to  heresies  in  vers.  20-21  (Marcion's  dvTiB4a'€is\  standing  at  the  close 
and  out  of  connection  (von  Soden)  with  the  rest  of  a  letter  which  ends 
naturally  witli  ver.  16,  suggest  to  Harnack  (Ckron.  pp.  481  f.,  711)  a  date 
for  this  passage  not  earlier  than  the  fifth  decade  of  the  second  century 
(HDy  i.  p.  270  n.).  On  the  other  hand,  Hort  (Judadgtic  Christianity^ 
p.  139  f.)  finds  that  the  Marcionite  reference  of  the  dyTt^cVctp  is  "  merely  a 
seductive  verbal  coincidence,"  and  interprets  the  word  as  an  allusion  to 
frivolous  and  casuistical  discussions  which  correspond  to  the  Halacha 
as  do  iivOoi  and  ycycaXoy/m  to  the  Haggada. 

Harnack  sums  up  tne  postulates  of  criticism  upon  the  pastorals  in 
four  points — (1)  They  contain  a  genuinely  Pauline  element ;  (2)  as  they 
stand,  they  cannot  have  been  written  by  Paul ;  (3)  the  substantial  part 
of  them  was  known  to  Polykarp  (c.  115  A.D.);  (4)  the  letters  reveal  one 
or  two  sections  which  can  hardly  have  been  written  before  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.  Upon  the  first  two  of  these  points  there  is 
practical  unanimity,  and  (3)  is  largely  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  ^4) 
IS  less  certain.  If  admittea,  it  either  contradicts  (3)  or  else  involves  tne 
application  of  the  interpolation-theory  (as  with  Harnack).^  Certainly, 
when  each  is  taken  as  a  literary  whole,  the  three  documents  lie  close 
together.  They  cannot  be  separated,  as  they  stand,  by  any  considerable 
length  of  time — ^a  fact  which,  together  with  the  utterly  different  tone  of 
2  Cx>rintliians  and  Bomans,  wrecks  any  attempt  to  convey  them  back  into 
the  apostle's  life  previous  to  60  a.d. 

In  t^e  printed  text,  clarendon  type  indicates  those  passages  which 
appear  to  the  present  editor  to  rest  upon  genuinely  Pauline  tradition, 
altnough  in  their  extant  form  they  must  have  been  edited  with  more  or 
less  freedom.  2  Ti  1^'-^^  parts  easily  from  its  context,  but  neither  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  nor  in  the  second  is  it  possible  to 
distinguish  Mrith  any  literary  precision  the  Pauline  and  sub-Pauline 
strata.  In  the  fourth  chapter,  vers.  9-22*  reproduce  with  great  exact- 
ness personal  details  and  motives  of  the  apostle  which  point  to  their 
authenticity  (as  against  Holtzmann,  "  In  Wahrheit  ist  gerade  hier  Alles 
Copie  "^ ;  but  the  section  is  not  homogeneous,  and  must  include  notes 
of  various  dates  and  moods.  In  Tit  1^-®  a  Pauline  note  has  been 
embedded,  but  the  clearest  fragment  occurs  in  3**-  *•  <^*-  ^*).  Upon  the 
other  hand,  whatever  sources  may  have  been  still  at  the  disposal  of 
the  author  in  1  Ti  have  been  used  in  such  a  free  fashion  that 
their  original  form  cannot  be  made  out.  Hesse's  analysis  is  by  far  the 
most  plausible,  but  the  details  cannot  be  pressed. 

As  to  the  dates  of  the  above  pieces,  one  can  only  offer  a  conjecture, 
partly  owing  to  the  fragmentary  condition  in  which  they  have  been 
preserve  ~ 
upon 


owing  jjo  bue  iragnienuuy  conaiiion  in  waicn  &ney  nave  oeen 
ved,  partly  owing  to  the  inadequate  information  which  we  possess 
large  spaces  of  Paul's  life  {€.g.  2  Co  11«»^).     But  2  Ti  1"" 


^  Dr.  Hort's  remark  that  "the  theory  of  large  early  interpolations  doea  not 
work  out  at  all  well  in  detail"  {Jvdaisiie  ChHstianitPf  p.  ISO),  sounds  like  a 
colloquial  expression  of  opinion  rather  than  a  conclusion  based  upon  investigation 
of  the  facts  in  question ;  at  any  rate,  it  represents  an  attitude  prior  to  recent 
movements  of  thought  upon  the  whole  subi'ect.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  find  this 
obiter  dictum  echoed  by  writers  upon  aU  sides,  as  if  its  repetition  absolved  them 
firom  any  fresh  investigation  into  the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests. 

Bartlet  {A A,  pp.  511-615),  who  follows  Zahn  in  the  midn,  candidly  admits, 
however,  that  a  large  Pauline  basis,  consisting  of  all  the  personal  matter  and  much 
else,  underlies  the  epistles  ;  he  also  agrees  that  the  possibility  of  interpolation  "is 
a  real  one  with  letters  so  inorganic  as  those  made  up  of  counsels  and  exhortations. 
Such  may  easily  grow  by  an  almost  insensible  process  of  accretion." 
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461S.  i6i»  ape  probably  from  a  late  note,  written  after  Philippians,  when 
Tycbicus  had  gone  (feph  6^^)  to  Asia  Minor.  Timotheos,  who  had  been 
with  him  at  an  earlier  stage  (Col  1^,  Ph  1^),  is  now  absent,  and  Demas 
has  relapsed.  The  sky  is  overcast  and  threatening;  and  Paul  in 
loneliness  wearies  for  his  younger  comrade.  So  much  is  clear.  2  Ti 
4131s.  SI.  S2a  again  are  earlier,  and  cannot  be  dated  very  much  later 
than  Paul's  journey  from  Troas.  They  may  have  been  written  from 
Caesarea  during  his  imprisonment.  4^^  cannot  (Ac  21*')  belong  to  this 
period,  as  Tropnimus  seems  to  have  accomnanied  Paul  to  Jerusalem  ;  its 
ori{^  therefore  must  be  earlier,  possibly  in  the  period  Ac  1 8**  ^).  Of  these 
passages  at  least  one  may  say  with  Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox  (Exp,  Ti,  x.  p.  431^ 
*'  all  these  commissions  and  cautions  are  unlike  a  dying  man ;  the  wiiter  is 
in  a  hurry  for  Timothy  to  come,  simply  because  he  is  old  and  lonely." 
Finally,  the  fragment  Tit  3^*-  ^*  falls  somewhere  in  Paul's  second  mission- 
tour,  written  from  Corinth  or  on  his  way  to  that  city  (Ac  20'  ^).  The 
plan  of  wintering  at  Nikopolis  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  but  Titus 
afterwards  (2  Ti  4'^)  appears  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring  district. 

This  attempt  at  reconstruction,  however,  is  quite  provisional  and 
hypothetic,  for  it  is  easier  to  feel  the  presence  of  Pauline  fragments 
thiol  to  trace  them  to  their  birth  and  native  soil.  But  no  analytic 
theory  of  this  kind  works  out  so  badly  in  details,  or  inflicts  such  a 
strain  upon  the  general  evidence,  as  the  traditional  hypothesis  which 
compresses  the  three  letters,  as  they  stand,  into  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

James. — An  attempt  to  find  a  pre-Christian  origin  for  James  has 
been  independently  made  by  Spitta  (Urc  ii  pp.  1-239)  and  M.  L. 
Massebieau  (**  L'(5pitre  de  Jacques,  est-elle  I'oeuvre  a'un  Chretien  ?  "  Revue 
de  Vhistoire  da  religions^  1896,  pp.  249-283).  On  this  theory^  James 
becomes  almost  like  the  Test,  xii  Patr.,  4th  Esdras,  or  the  Didachd, 
an  originally  Jewish  work  written  by  a  Jewish  scholar  and  then  revised 
by  a  Christian  editor,  who  made  certain  additions  in  order  to  adapt  the 
book  to  his  later  audience.  The  strength  of  this  hypothesis  lies  in  the 
obviously  meagre  Christianity  of  James,  as  well  as  in  the  rich  series 
of  parallels  between  it  and  the  older  Jewish  literature  of  the  day.* 
These,  it  is  held,  point  to  a  purely  Jewish  environment  for  the  author 
and  his  readers.  The  interpolations  necessitated  by  this  theory  are  as 
follows : — 

1^. — Koi  Kvpiov  Ina-ov  Xpurrov  ^    interpolations  by  a  Christian,  in  a 

writing,  originally  Jewish,  which 
became  a  favourite  with  the  early 
Christian  writers  of  the  NT. 

But,  even  apart  from  the  absence  of  allusions,  natural  in  Jewish  writ- 
ing, to  ritual  or  legal  usages,  the  genuinely  Christian  elements  elsewhere 
(1*^  frarpi,  2^  3*,  perhaps  1**),  the  resemblance  to  the  gaspels,  and  the 

1  Spitta  goes  on  to  apply  it  also  to  Hennas  (Urc  il  pp.  240-347),  where, 
however,  lie  had  been  anticipated  (as  Ertiger  points  out)  oj  Schw^ler  (iVocA- 
apostolische  ZeitaUer,  L  p.  Sd3f.).  Massebieaa  finds  its  origin  in  Essene  influences 
(op,  cit,  p.  270  f.):  **rauteur  de  Tdpttre  est  un  jnif  hell^niste,  lettr<^,  atteint  par  la 
philosopnie  ffrecque.  universaliste,  connaissant  le  milieu  th^logique  de  la  Dis- 
persion.*'  Aaraittediy  the  letter  often  seems  a  Jewish  island  in  the  Christian  stream. 

>  But  this  dependence  upon  the  Wisdom-conceptions  and  the  Wisdom-literature 
had  always  been  marked  in  early  Christianity.  Apart  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  Paul's  letters,  the  synoptic  gospels  occasionally  use  the  Wisdom-idea  to  present 
the  very  tradition  of  Jeeus  himself  (e,g,  Mt  ll^-  «*>,  Lk  7"  11«»,  Omhpchite 
Logia,  No.  8).    Against  the  above  theories  of  James  cp.  JiLlicher,  EinL,  178-1/9. 


(Spitta) 
2^. — ripMv  *lT)<rov  Xpiarov 
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un- Jewish  ideas  of  the  writing  (e,g,  marts  in  1*,  the  ffkaa^tjfulv  2'-  ',  and  the 
passage  5^  ^),  it  ma^  be  arguea  that  the  attempt  to  transfonn  a  Judaistio 
writing  into  a  Christian  document  would  certainly  have  gone  further. 
The  two  phrases  ^  do  not  suffice  even  yet  to  give  a  distinctive,  specific, 
Christian  character  to  the  book  (in  Luther's  phrase,  it  does  not  preach 
and  urge  Christ),  and,  as  McGiffert  urges,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the 
editor  could  have  contented  himself  with  their  addition,  instead  of  insert- 
ing further  references  to  Christ's  life  and  death  (p.  683  n.).  The  latter 
course  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  and — from  a  modem  standpoint — 
natural.  Besides,  as  Zahn  hints,  the  cases  adduced  by  Spitta — Sibyllines, 
etc. — are  no  true  parallels,  for  in  these  cases  interpolations  were  made,  not 
to  give  the  writings  a  Christian  appearance  and  colour,  but  to  transpose 
them  into  prophecies  or  corroborations  of  Christian  ti  nth.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  Spitta's  view  is  rejected  by  Mayor  (j&a^.*  vi.  pp.  1-14,  321- 
338,  and  in  2nd  ed.  of  his  JameSy  pp.  cliv-clxrviii),  Harnack  {Chron, 
pp.  489,  490  n.),  Zahn  (Einl,  L  pp.  101  f.,  107  f.),  von  Soden  (if (7,  ad  loc 
3rd  ed.  1899 ;  also  in  ITiLzy  1897,  pp.  681-684),  Adeney  (CB,  1896,  pp. 
277-283),  Wrede  (LC,  1896,  pp.  460,  461),  and  by  Haupt  in  an  appreci- 
ative but  adverse  review  (Sa,  1896,  iv.  pp.  747-777).  The  last-named 
attaches  cardinal  importance  to  the  linguistic  features  of  the  epistle,  its 
Qrecisms,  use  of  the  LXX,  etc.  These  suggest  to  him  a  Christian  author, 
familiar  with  the  older  Jewish  literature,  and  resident  in  the  Diaspora. 

Harnack  (Chron,  pp.  486-491)  once  threw  out  the  suggestion  that 
"  James,"  like  2  Clem,  consisted  originally  of  a  collection  of  anonymous 
addresses  by  some  early  Christian  prophet,  afterwards  published  under 
the  name  and  title  of  "  James  "  {TU,  n.  li.  pp.  106-109 ;  above,  pp.  618  f.). 
Following  out  this  suggestion,  McGiffert  regards  it  as  possible  that 
*IaKa>^off  Qfov  Kal  Kvpiov  *lrj<rov  Xpurrov  (P)  were  added  in  the  second 
century  to  an  anonymous  epistle  composed  by  some  Hellenistic  Jew  before 
the  close  of  the  first  century.  The  argument  is  ingenious  but  of  very 
moderate  size.  Upon  Hamack's  hypothesis,  the  xfup€iv  and  vopcki/  of  vers. 
1  and  2  would  be  torn  apart,  whereas  they  are  evidently  linked  together. 
Besides,  if ,  as  is  urged,  tne  general  contents  of  the  epistle  have  no  affinity 
to  the  character  ana  position  of  James,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  his 
name  should  have  been  afiized  at  all  to  this  particular  document,  which 
fails  to  correspond  with  his  traditional  portrait.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
1  Peter,  the  address  seems  isolated  ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  fairly  hdd  that, 
were  it  removed,  the  contents  of  neither  writing  would  suggest  James 
or  Peter  respectively  as  their  authors.  But  the  argument  cutsboth  ways, 
and  makes  it  improbable  that  any  scribe  or  later  editor  would  add  so  incon- 
gruous a  title.  Deissmann  (Bibel-Studieny  pp.  246-247)  explains  the  lack  of 
personal  touches  throughout  the  epistle  oy  emphasising  its  oecumenical 
character.  It  is  a  letter  only  in  form,  he  thinkis :  *'  Aber  so  wenig  Ditu- 
pora  ein  geographischer  Einzelbegriff  ist,  so  wenig  schreibt  'Jacobus' 
eineu  Brief.  ...  In  der  Jakobusepistel  redet  weniger  ein  bedeutender 
Mann  als  eine  bedeutende  Sache,  mehr  das  Christentum  als  ein  Christen- 
mensch.''  This  ideal  and  general  character  of  the  epistle,  he  argues,  is 
preferable  to  the  conception  (Peine,*  Der  Jacobusbrxef  urdeTtvM)  of  a 

1  As  Zahn  correctly  points  out,  the  vety  difficulty  of  2^  is  a  proof  of  its  originality. 
An  interpolator  would  have  taken  pains  to  make  his  meaning  clear  and  distinct. 

s  Who  regards  the  homily  as  originally  addressed  to  the  Palestinian  church,  and 
afterwards  i^ued  in  letter-form  to  Christian  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (pp.  68-100).  This 
is  a  plausible  theory,  but  it  becomes  unnecessary  so  soon  as  the  early  date  is  aban- 
doned.   Bacon  (Jowm,  Bibl,  Lit,,  1900,  p.  12  f.)  dates  it  75-95  A.D.,  not  later. 
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homily.  But  the  writing  is  more  than  formally  a  letter.  It  presnpposei 
some  personal  acquaintajLce  on  the  author's  part  with  some  circle  which 
he  is  primarily  addressinff.  The  loose  connection  of  the  various  para- 
graphs, which  often  resemble  groups  of  aphorisms  with  as  little  cohesion 
as  a  handful  of  pearls,  is  due  here  as  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  to  the 
writer's  gnomic  style/  although  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  cognate  and  much  more  elaborate  "  Shepherd  "  of  Uermas  bears,  in  its 
extant  form,  some  traces  of  having  been  put  together  from  previous  fly- 
leaves of  prophetic  addresses.  The  analogous  abruptness  with  which 
Ecclus  (51^'-  *°)  and  Wisd  Sol  (19**)  close,  is  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
allied  conjecture  that  the  ori^nal  conclusion  of  James  has  been  lost ; 
especially  as  the  letter  itself  gives  but  little  evidence  of  close  or  continu- 
ous intercourse  between  the  writer  and  his  readers  at  the  time  of  writing. 
At  the  same  time,  while  unable  to  accept  Spitta's  theory  in  its 
entirety,  I  strongly  suspect  that  in  2^  the  words  rfu&p  'Irja-ov  XyjttrroO 
represent  a  gloss  originally  written  on  the  margin  oy  a  later  editor  or 
copyist,  and  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  text.  The  grammatical  ex- 
planations of  the  text  as  it  stands  (for  which  cp.  Mayor  and  Beyschlag) 
are  more  or  less  strained  :  rrjs  i6$rjs  does  not  go  satisfactorily  witn  either 
irifmv  or  Kvpiov,  and  the  most  simple  view,  which  regards  it  as  in  apposi- 
tion to  'I.  X.,  has  little  in  its  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  6  Kvpiot  m 
b6$ij9  is  not  merely  a  phrase  for  Qod  in  Enoch  (cp.  Spitta,  pp.  iv,  4, 60  f .), 
but  applied  by  Paul  to  Christ  (1  Co  2*,  ovk  itv  t6v  Kvpwv  r^f  do^j 
earavp<a(ravy  Whether  the  author  of  James  intended  it  for  Qod  (as* 
pr  2^  suggest)  or  Christ,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  determine.  But  as 
the  book  came  to  be  used,  it  would  be  natural  for  some  editor  or  reader, 
who  had  1  Pet  1"*^  before  him,  to  append  the  gloss  ^/i.  *L  X.,  either  to 
explain  the  ambiguous  phrase  or  to  definitely  bring  it  into  line  with  1  Co  2^. 

The  linguistic  coincidences  between  Judas  and  2  Peter  cannot,  any  more 
than  those  between  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  be  indicated  in  print.  But  a 
tabular  rc^um^,^  such  as  is  given  e,^,  by  Spitta,  brings  out  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  fact  that  the  similarities  of  expression  in  the  two  writings 
are  not  coincidences,  nor  due  to  the  use  of  a  common  source,  but  remin- 
iscences and  adaptations.  One  writing  depends  upon  the  other.  Now 
this  involves  undoubtedly  the  priority  of  Judas,  chiefly  on  the  following 
grounds,     (a)  The  style  of  Juoas  is  pregnant,  original,  and  energetic ; 

1  like  Wordsworth's  poems  of  1831,  the  varioas  paragraphs  of  James  are  semi- 
detached and  end  abruptly  ;  yet  they  too 

"  Have  moved  in  order,  to  each  other  bound 
Bv  a  continuous  and  acknowledged  tie, 
Though  unapparent." 
It  is  not,  as  I  think,  necessary  to  regard  even  the  comparatively  isolated  passages 
41-10  and  51-*  as  interpolated  fragments  of  polemic  against  the  unbelieving  Jews 
(Jacoby,  NT  Etkik^  pp.  170  f.).     In  this  class  of  literature  a  certain  detachment 
inevitably  belongs  to  many  sections.    The  Wisdom  of  Seirach  is  an  example  itself, 
though  there  also  compilation  and  interpolation  have  been  occasionally  suggested. 

3  The  parallel  in  Lcclus 35'2i6  is  most  remarkable :  tliere,  however,  as  in  Ps  81'"» 
(i  BiH  19  0xnmYiyjf)  the  Order  is  reversed ;  charity  to  widows  and  the  fatherless  is  a  proof 
of  genuine  religion,  but  it  follows  the  conception  of  God's  impartiality.  The  writer's 
devotion  to  the  Wisdom-literature  and  the  OT  generally,  carries  him  past  not  only 
Jesus  (Heb  \2^-^)  but  Paul,  in  his  search  for  examples  of  v»#/t**»ij  (Si®*-),  althongh  even 
Clem.  Rom.  (5)  had  already  found  an  illustration  of  that  virtue  in  the  apostle  of  the 

Gentiles  (ILevX*<  v9»fjtarr,t  ^futfiun  VTt}ii|iv  .  •  .  |}(  r«r  my$»t  rir^f  isv^vAi,  trwfttnif  yaifUt0f 
fjuytrrti  i^typmufjUe), 

*  Ua<l  Juda8  used  2  Peter,  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  selected  one  or  two 
passages— and  these  not  the  most  characteristic — besides  passing  over  much  of  equiU 
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that  of  2  Peter  is  looser  in  expression,  and  occasionally  indistinct  for  all 
its  diffuseness.  2  Peter  has  "echoes"  in  it.  The  special  and  concrete 
examples  of  Judas  are  present  to  the  writer,  but  are  sometimes  dropped, 
sometimes  abbreviated,  sometimes  flattened  out  into  fairly  general  descrip- 
tions. The  words  of  Judas  become  now  and  again  consciously  modified 
(<ririKdB€Sf  cTTrtXot,  e.g.)  :  his  threefold  rhythm  is  lost ;  his  images  are  used 
for  different  ends.  (6)  Judas,  too,  is  a  unity  ;  from  tirst  to  last  it  throbs 
with  a  single  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  section  in  2  Peter  which 
incorporates  it  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  calmer  and  less  passion- 
ate portions  of  the  epistle ;  here  the  polemic  is  more  of  an  interlude, 
(c)  Further,  the  author  of  2  Peter  has  borrowed  and  used  his  materials  in 
such  a  way  that  the  later  reproduction  would  be  in  parts  almost  unintelli- 
gible, unless  the  original  were  extant  {e.g.  2  P  2^^=Jud  ^^'  a',  2  P  2^^  = 
J  ud  ®,  2  P  2* = Jud  *).  Features  like  these  point  to  one  conclusion,  that  the 
more  compact  and  original  writing  has  been  obviously  worked  over  by 
another  writer,  who  has  in  the  process  toned  down,  omitted,  and  expanded  : 
no  other  theory  does  anything  like  justice  to  the  literary  characteristics 
of  both  letters.  It  is  of  course  no  objection  to  this  position  that  2  Peter 
speaks  of  the  errorists  in  the  future  tense,  while  in  Judas  they  are  present 
actually  to  the  writer.  Judas  is  thus  true  to  the  immediate  situation, 
while  the  author  of  2  Peter,  though  livinc^  in  a  similar  set  of  conditions, 
desires  to  represent  his  polemic  as  a  proimecy  of  Peter,  and  consequently 
speaks  of  the  libertines  as  a  future  danger — thouffh  even  this  attitude  is 
not  kept  up  consistently  (e.g.  2^®  ^  2**).  While  the  data  thus  prove  the 
priority  of  Judas,  and  indirectly  the  pseudonymity  of  the  later  epistle,^ 
they  do  not,  however,  afford  any  reliable  due  to  the  interval  which  daps^ 
between  the  former's  composition  and  its  subsequent  use  by  the  author  of 
2  Peter. 

Judas  ^.-'ad€\<f>6s  di  'IaKa»/3ov,  an  interpolation  inserted  during  the 
second  century  before  170  A.D.,  by  an  editor  who  supposed  the  author  to 
be  a  brother  of  the  creat  James.  So  McGiffert  (p.  588),  along  with  Har- 
nack  (Chron.  p.  466  f.),  who  suggests  that  the  whole  phrase,  *It)<rov  Xpurrov 
dovXos,  db€\<t>6£  de  'IaK(o/3ou  was  added  between  150  and  180  a.d.,  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  its  authority.    Not  very  differently,  Bacon  (JNTy  pp.  166  f.). 

2  Peter. — Grotius,  besides  attributing  the  epistle  to  Symeon,  the  suc- 
cessor of  James  in  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  held  the  composite  '  nature 
of  the  writing ;  chaps.  1,  2,  and  3  being  different  letters  by  the  same 
author.  Doubts  upon  the  second  chapter  as  an  integral  part  of  the  writing 
have  been  more  than  once  expressed,  but  without  leading  to  any  decisive 
conclusions    (Bertholdt,  Lange,   and    Kubel).'    Matthew  Arnold  (God 

weight.  Also,  if  be  had  intended  to  remind  the  reader  of  2  Peter,  it  is  strange  how 
he  never  allndes  explicitly  to  it  or  to  its  writer. 

1  As  Prof.  Adeney  insists,  comparing  1  Peter  and  2  Peter  on  the  score  of  literary 
dependence,  "  it  is  one  thing  to  lean  upon  Paul  and  even  James,  aud  another  thing 
to  absorb  and  utilise  virtually  the  whole  of  the  short  epistle  of  so  obscure  a  writer  as 
Jude  "  {BI,  p.  449).     Cp.  Bacon.  INT,  pp.  170-174. 

>  He  finally  coi]jectured  that  nirp^e  »ai  .  .  itwimK»t  (1^),  i  kym^,  ii/juit  Aio^h 
(319),  and  117  were  interpolations.  Bartlet  [A A,  pp.  518-621)  similarly  tries  to 
detach  2^87(^)  as  an  apocalyptic  section  added  to  an  originally  Petrine  note  of 
62-63  A.D. 

»  In  this  way,  if  l^O-S^  could  be  taken  as  an  interpolation,  some  part  of  the 
epistle  might  be  saved  as  genuinely  Petrine.  But  the  hypothesis  is  an  untenable 
compromise,  and  has  rightly  met  with  scant  acceptance  (cp.  Usteri's  ed.  of  1  Peter, 

E.  816  f.),  though  Gess  {Das  Apost,  Zeugniss  von  ChHsti  Person,  n.  2.  p.  414  f.) 
olds  that  l'-(0^>*  certainly  forms  an  unauthentic  insertion. 
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and  the  Btbhy  pp.  227,  228)  suggested  that  phrases  like  V^  (o-TrouWo-orc 
Sffialav  vfiSiv  ttjv  kXtjo-iv  koL  exXoynv  iroitiaoai)  and  3®"*'  may  have  really 
been  Petrine  phrases  which  survived  and  floated  in  men's  memories, 
though  the  context  had  been  lost.  But  this  is  hichly  improbable.  The 
phra»es  are  perfectly  natural  and  can  be  paralleled  elsewhere ;  the  words 
of  2^  ^  follow  1*^  without  serious  jolting ;  and  a  pseudonymous  writer 
required  no  hint  or  occasion,  beyond  the  existence  of  a  genuine  1  Peter 
and  a  Petrine  tradition,  to  speak  in  the  apostle's  name.  Besides,  as  Chase 
(DBy  iii  p.  814  f.)  shows,  the  coincidences  with  Apoc.  Pet  extend  over 
chap.  1  as  well  as  over  chap.  2.  Kiihl  (-Meyer),  however,  still  holds  to 
his  hypothesis  that  a  genuine  Petrine  letter  is  preserved  in  this  epistle, 
lees  2*-3^  which  represents  a  later  interpolation. 

N.B. — In  connection  with  the  survey  of  constructions  and  analyses 
on  pp.  700-704,  it  ought  to  have  been  observed  that  Professor  B.  W. 
Bacon,  in  his  acute  and  trustworthy  summary  of  Pauline  chronology 
{Exp'^  X.  pp.  361  f.,  412-430),  already  referred  to  on  page  133,  approximates 
in  part  to  Dr.  McQiffert,  regarding  2  Tim  4'-  "•^*-  **•  "'^^  with  fragments 
of  1  Tim,  as  genuinelv  Pauline  material  which  dated  from  the  period  of 
2  Corinthians  (end  of  54  a.d.)  and  originated  in  Macedonia  ;  the  rest  of 
2  Tim  (less  1^^-  ^*,  2**-3*',  4'-*,  which  contain  interpolations)  falls  into 
the  period  of  Philippians,  which  is  the  latest  of  the  Captivity-epistles. 
Fragments  from  Titus  are  to  be  placed,  with  some  hesitation,  along  with 
2  Co  10^-13^'*,  which  Professor  Bacon  identifies  with  the  intermediate 
letter  to  Corinth  (as  above,  p.  177),  written  in  64  A.D.,  perhaps  after  a 
visit  to  Crete  (?),  but  certainly  subsequent  to  the  fragment  2  Co  6^*-7* 
(as  above,  pp.  628,  629).  After  Zahn  he  places  {INT,  66  f .)  Gal  in  the 
spring  of  60,  written  from  Corinth,  possibly  before  1  Thess.  In  regard 
to  the  general  chronology,  however.  Professor  Bacon  proceeds  upon  rather 
an  independent  road  {vtde  above,  pp.  134-136).  He  fixes  the  conversion 
of  Paul,  31  (34?)  A.D. ;  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem,  33  (36?);  his  first 
mission  tour,  44-46  ;  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  60  (early  spring) ;  his  flicht 
from  Ephesus,  54  (July-Aug.) ;  his  arrest  in  Jerusalem,  66  (May)  ;  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  58  (February)  ;  and  his  defence  before  Nero,  60.  Such 
an  outline  of  events  obviously  involves  some  important  modifications  of 
the  "new"  chronology  as  well  as  of  the  traditional  scheme.  More 
recently  {INT,  pp.  127-140)  the  same  critic  judges  all  three  pastoral 
epistles,  and  especially  1  Tim,  to  be  "  characterised  in  part  by  the  de- 
sultory, general,  sometimes  incoherent  structure  of  ecclesiastical  compila- 
tions," but  admits  that  they  have  undergone  processes  of  accretion  and 
adaptation  previous  to  tlieir  incorporation  into  the  Canon.  2  Tim 
4».  11-18.  20-su.  22b^  jg  a  jjQtg  which  might  originate,  he  suggests,  shortly 
after  Ac  24i"  (cp.  17-18= Ac  23",  14= Ac  21^',  24'^),  written  to  some 
friend  in  Macedonia,  especially  if  Ac  21'*  be  an  erroneous  tradition.  It 
is  less  easy  to  expiscate  1  Tim  and  Titus,  although  considerations  of  style 
prove  that  these  epistles  most  markedly  contain  an  unPauline  element. 
"  A  wise  conservatism  will  yield  so  much  as  this,  while  refusing  as  yet  to 
commit  itself  to  any  special  scheme  of  documentary  analysis,  or  even  to 
the  possibility  of  extricating  the  Pauline  from  the  traditional  and  editorial 
material."  It  is  noticeable  that  Clemen,  reviewing  the  first  edition 

of  the  present  volume  {ThLz,  1901,  291-293),  announces  the  abandonment 
of  his  view  of  Galatians  ("ich  stelle  ihn  jetxt  nicht  mehr  hinter  den 
Romer-,  sondern  sogar  noch  vor  die  Thess-briefe  "),  and  also  of  his  doubts 
as  to  the  integrity  of  Philippians  (above,  pp.  634-636). 
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Ecclesiastes,  690,  Addenda. 
Egypt,  849,  591,  598. 
Emperors,  worship  of,  461  f.,  687. 
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£phe8ian8,  epistle  to:  date,  author- 
ship, and  contents,  225-230,  419; 
text  of,  633,  634. 

Ephesus,  Paul's  note  to,  209-213. 

Epiktetus,  274,  553,  614. 

Episcopate,  rise  of,  536  f.,  560  f., 
700  f. 

Epistles,  the,  and  the  gospels,  25,  39  f., 
64  f.,  258  f. ;  of  commendation,  63  f., 
210  f. 

Eschatology,  267,  597  t,  626  f.,  685  ; 
of  Jesus,  640. 

Esdras,  Srd,  615,  616. 

4th,  XX,  463,  605. 

Esther,  686. 

Eusebius,  114,  690. 

Ezekiel,  63,  122. 

"Florileoia,"  351,  617. 

Fourth  gospel :  origin  of,  26,  85 ; 
environment,  35,  36,  269 ;  date,  con- 
tents, and  function,  491-497 ;  sub- 
sequent to  synoptic  gospels,  491, 
492;  historicity,  623;  prologue, 
492,  493;  appendix,  694-696; 
analytic  criticism  of,  xl,  696-700. 

Galatians,  destination  and  date  of, 
124-129  ;  interpolations  in,  627. 

Gamaliel,  E.,  243. 

Gentile  Christianity,  349,  418,  576. 

Gnosticism  in  NT  literature,  215  f., 
496,  535  f.,  556  f.,  589  f.,  598. 

Gospels,  the:  their  distance  from 
Jesus,  13-16,  65  f. ;  devotional  and 
didactic,  21  f.,  25  f.,  30  f.,  76,  258  f., 
491  f;  environment,  44  f.;  genesis, 
64  f.,  260  f.,  645  ;  finally  edited,  496, 
497, 551  f.,  649f.;  quotations  in,  851, 

[617. 

Hadrian,  679  f. 

Hebrews,  epistle  to  :  date,  origin,  and 
contents,  344-351 ;  no  translation, 
607  ;  structure  of,  650,  651. 

gospel  of,  269,  552,  606. 

Hellenism,  60,  497,  579  f. 

Hcrakleon,  495. 

Heimas,  146,  579  f.,  610,  704  f. 

Herod,  dynasty  of,  95-97. 

Historical  allusions,  46  f.,  846,  535. 

criticism,  its  rights  in  NT  study, 

xvii,  xvlii,  71-78 ;  its  method,  75- 
76,  625,  677. 

History,  conditions  for  writing,  13- 
16,  76,  592,  658. 

Homer,  643. 

Homilies,  early  Christian,  463  f.,  618, 
650,  705  f. 


laNATiTTS,  36,  350  f. 

Interpolations,  in  NT  literature,  608  f., 

628,  633  f.,  649  f.,  705  f. 
Isaiah,  60. 

Jambs,  epistle  of:  date,  contents,  and 
character,  576-582 ;  no  translation, 
607  ;  structure  of,  618,  704-706. 

Jeremiah,  63,  583,  655. 

epistle  of,  64. 

Jerome,  53,  116,  598. 

Jerusalem,  fall  of,  267  f.,  348  f.,  494, 
613,  630,  639  f.,  685  f. ;  the  heavenly, 
683  f. 

Jesus,  our  knowledge  of,  9-11 ;  person- 
ality of,  260  f. ;  and  the  Law,  645  f. ; 
and  the  church,  646  f.  ;  universal- 
ism  of,  266,  647  f.  ;  birth -narratives 
of,  266,651  f.;  apostles  of,  250  f.,  418. 

Jews,  propaganda  of  and  against,  344 1, 
418  f.,  494  f. 

John,  the  apostle,  463,  495,  679,  685, 
694  f.,  697  f.  ;  see  Fourth  gospel. 

epistles  of,  534-538,  621,  694  f. 

(k ark),  678  f. 

the  baptizer,  35,  636,  673  f. 

the  presbyter,  463 f.,  495 f.,  586 f., 

697  f.,  xL 

Josephus,  271f.,  412, 497,  596,  605, 615, 
689,  664. 

Jubilees,  book  of,  60,  605. 

Judas,  epistle  of:  date  and  object, 
589  f.  ;  relation  to  Didachd,  590, 
591  ;  to  2nd  Peter,  706-708. 

Iskariot,  legends  of,  419. 

Judges,  book  of,  8. 

Lamb,  the  (in  Apocalypse),  684,  687. 
Logia,  the  Mattnaean,  265,  606,  641- 

645. 
Logos,  the,  355,  492  f.,  686. 
Luke,  gospel  of:    tendencies  of,  28, 

24  ;  author,  32,  272,  658  f.;  relation 

to  Matthew,  266  f.  ;  origin,  271  f. ; 

sources,  617, 651-658 ;  interpolations 

in,  651  f.,  and  Addenda. 

Maccabeks,  1st,  615,  688. 

2nd,  146,  558,  615. 

3rd,  143,  608,  650. 

4th,  581. 

Magus,  Simon,  669. 

Marcion,  108,  229,  558,  708. 

Mark,  gospel  of:  its  origin,  26  f., 
269;  its  flinction,  28  f.,  696  ;  prior 
to  Matthew  and  Luke,  262-266 ; 
opening  of,  635-637 ;  conclusion  of, 
553  ;  sources,  606  f.  ;  structure  of, 
637  f.,  and  Addenda. 
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Matthew,  gospel  of:  its  tendencies, 
23,  38,  75,  268  f.,  648  f.;  its  origin, 
27,  268-270;  no  translation,  606, 
607  ;  Eeim's  theoxy  of,  612,  613 ; 
Soltan  on,  641.     See  Addenda. 

MiraouloQS  element,  the,  in  synoptists, 
18  f.,  75,  270,  419:  in  fourth  gospel, 
690,  691.    See  Addenda. 

Montanism,  580,  611. 

MSS.,  disarrangement  of  leaves  in,  176, 
690  f.,  xxxix-xL 

Muretonian  fragment,  54,  55,  108, 
211,  589,  680. 

Mysticism,  Greek,  581,  582. 

Mythical  hypothesis,  the,  16  f. 

Mythology,  Babylonian,  682  f.,  686  f. 

Nero,  145,  678  f.,  687;  his  persecution, 
242  f.,  846, 415,  459  f.,  619,  626,  709. 

"New  Testament,"  and  its  age,  xiii, 
xiy ;  coherence  of,  xiv,  xv ;  name, 
4,  5  ;  sources  of  literature,  104-106. 

Nikolaitans,  464 f.,  589 f. 

Oral  teaching  and  tradition,  43,  57, 

259,  537,  710. 
Oxyrhynchite  Logia,  491,  704. 

Palestinian  Christianity,  641,  652  f. 

Papias,  43,  264  f.,  461,  550,  606,  619, 
638,  690,  691,  709. 

Parseeism,  686,  689. 

Pastoral  epistles :  order,  date,  and  con- 
tents, 556-563  ;  relation  to  Judas, 
590  ;  analysis  of,  700-704. 

Paul,  and  the  historical  Jesus,  32, 
41  f.,  66, 230,  653  ;  personality,  418  ; 
style,  613  f.;  his  epistles,  57  f.,  137  ; 
usedin  Aot8(?),  416  f. ;  interpolated(t), 
613,  614,  703;  chronology,  121  f., 
133  f.,  671,  708  ;  his  death,  415,  559, 
638,  702  ;  Paul  and  Judaism,  626 ; 
and  the  primitive  apostles,  648  f., 
673  ;  and  Stephen,  669  f.,  687. 

Paulinism,  its  historical  place  and  de- 
velopment, 58-60,  217, 246, 250,  535, 
557,  581,  589,  621. 

Pelk,  flight  of  Cliristians  to,  270,  640, 
686. 

Peter,  epistle  of,  242-257,  623,  624, 
705 ;  Peter  at  Rome,  133,  243,  251, 
559 ;  in  Mark's  goHpel,  40 ;  in 
Matthew's  gospel,  646  f.;  in  fourth 
gospel,  694  1 ;  and  Paul,  243  f.,  246. 

2nd,  date  and  aim,  596-698,  624. 

apocalypse  of,  598,  708 ;  gospel 

of,  32.  75,  417,  551  f.,  647,  691; 
preaching  of,  550. 

Philemon,  epistle  to,  132,  213,  214, 634. 


Philip,  the  deacon,  348,  675. 
Philippians,  epistle  to :  date,  129-132 ; 

no  compilation,  634  f. 
Polykarp,  634  f.,  703. 
Priscilla  and  Aquila,  349,  672  f. 
Prophecy:  (apocalyptic),  463 f,,  684  f., 

689 ;  bias  of,  23  f. ,  262.  268  f. 
Psalt.,  Solomon,  553,  582,  605,  652. 
Pseudonymous  authorship,   145,  226, 

246,  562  f.,  590,  597  f.,  619-624. 

Resurrection  narratives,  551  f.,  647  f., 
655  f.,  675,  694  f. 

Roman  Empire  and  early  Christianity, 
143,  412  f.,  459  f. 

Romans,  epistle  to  ;  date,  126  f.,  ana- 
lytic criticism  of,  211,  630  f. 

Rome,  Paul  at,  124.  131,  132f.,  630, 
701  f. ;  and  early  Christian  literature, 
561,  582. 

Ruth,  book  of,  657. 

Secretaries,  in  NT  literature,  226, 

248,  598,  614,  621. 
Shorthand,  614. 
Sibylline  oracles,  580,  609,  688. 
Source-criticism,  6,  677. 
Source,  double-,   theory   of  synoptic 

gospels,  264  f. 
SpeechesCin  Acts), llf.,  413f.,  657,  658. 
Supper,  the  Lord's,  36,  653  f. 
Symeon,  death  of,  579. 
Synoptic  gospels,  date  and  composition 

of,  258-274  ;  see  also  Gospels. 

Tacitus,  87,  65,  874. 

Tatian,  609,  646,  Addenda. 

Temple,  overthrow  of  Jewish,  347f.,685. 

Tendency-criticism,  10,  37  f.,  61,  76, 
412  f.,  655-657. 

Test  XII.  Patriarohs,  579,  609,  619. 

Theobutis,  536. 

Theesalonian  epistles,  date  and  order 
of,  125,  126 ;  IL,  date  and  authen- 
ticity, 142-146 ;  analytic  criticism 
of,  625-627. 

Tiberius,  626. 

Timotheus,  346,  666 ;  see  Pastoral 
epistles. 

Titus,  174  f.,  666  ;  su  Pastoral  epistles. 

Tobit,  book  of,  348,  686. 

Tradition,  691,76,  657. 

Trajan,  145,  246,  460  f.,  649. 

Translations,  are  any  NT  writings) 
605-608,  681  f.,  685. 

Ur-Marcus,  264  f.,  635  f. 

Vespablan,  145,  461,  680  f. 
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Writing,  use  of,  in  early  Christianity, 
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Zealots,  626,  685. 
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12"  S     647;     12» 

846. 
13*,  350;    13'-«*,   26, 

346,  849  ;  13»-",  350  ; 

13"-»,    650  f.;    13^ 

846  :  18»,  344,  846  ; 

13»S  846.  849. 
James :  text,  684-688. 
11,682,  704f.;l»  705  f.; 

lJ.8.i.l9^580;lM-M.» 

678;    1"     704;    1" 
679;  1W-^«S678; 


1»     680,    681;    I*', 

679,  704,  706. 
2S691,  704  f.;  2»,  679  ; 

2»,   706;  ^\   706; 

2\  704 ;  2«,681 ;  2*-", 

589;  21.  •.»-"•»  678. 
Z\  679,  680 ;  8«,  681 ; 

3»^,   680;    8»,   704; 

8»S  580;  8»    678; 

81*-",  880  ;  8»  680. 
41-*,  678,  680 ;  4»,  680  ; 

4^-^,  706  ;  4»   210 ; 

4"  678. 
6i-«,  706 ;  6*,  626 ;  6«, 

682  ;  6'-",  680,  705  ; 

6»- ••»■",    678;    6", 

679:      6",      679  f.; 

6»- »,  679 ;  6«>,  678 ; 

6**,  679. 

1  Peter :  text,  268-267. 
1^  248,  247,  260,  682  ; 

l^-*,    247;    \\   248; 
lw.io.U248;l",260; 
l"-»,  706  : 1»,  247. 
21,  247  ;  2*-«,  248  ;  2», 

247  ;  21-w   647 ;  2", 

248  ;  2",  249  ;  2"- », 
247  ;  2*- »  248. 

8i*-»,   242;    8i»,   246; 

8",243:3i8«.»  248, 

260,  682. 
4»,  249;47S  242,249; 

4",  249 ;  4"-«  242, 

245;    4»    247;   4", 

249  ;  4",  243. 

6S  247,  260,  696 ;  6», 
260;  68  S  242;  6», 
243  ;  6"-",  247,  248 ; 
6",  248  f. 

2  Peter :  text,  600-602. 
\\  707  ;  1*-  "■",   696  ; 

ll^    708;  1",   694; 

li»S691;li»-"«,696; 

1",   707;  1»    696; 

l»-3»,  707. 
2,    696;    2>-8*,     708; 

2^-8^  707  ;  2*,  707  ; 

2",  707  ;  2"-  ",  592  ; 

2",692,707;2"'-«, 

707. 
Z\  248,  696 ;  3>,  696 ; 

8*    697  ;  8»-",  708  ; 

8«    696,    707;    8", 

48,  696,  597. 
1  John  :  text,  640-646. 
1*-*,  621 ;  li-»,  637. 
2»,  680;2>«-«-»  686; 

2i»,  688  ;  2»  680. 
3*- ",  635  ;  8«,  621 ;  8^ 


637  ;  3",  680 ;  8"- » 

464,  686. 
4«- »,  82,  686,  687  ;  4*, 

688;    4«,    685,   687, 

688 ;  4"  621. 
6«,  680  ;  6*^,  536,  612 ; 

6"  687. 
2  John :  text,  647. 

7.  82,  637 ;  10.  687 ; 
12.  26,  637. 

8  John :  text,   649  ;  q>. 
26,  64. 

9.  106. 
Judas :  text,  694-695. 

1.  691,  707. 

3.  26,  64 ;  8-4.  589. 

4.  590. 
6.  707. 

8.  589,  690. 
9-10.  692,  707. 

12.  689,  692  ;  16.  691  ; 

12-13.  707. 
16-17.  689. 

17.  690. 

19.  680,  689. 
22.  590. 
28.  689. 
24  f.  682. 
25.  660. 
Seyelation:    text,   468- 

490    (also    677-684, 

pcussim). 
1»,  48,  67  ;  r,  638  ;  !•, 

460,  461,  468. 
2-8,     26,     47,     210, 

226,   247,  419,   460, 

464,  687,  668,   647, 

680f.;2>-w,678;2^«, 

689 ;  2><,  688. 
8»,  144 ;  Z^\  460 ;  8», 

678. 
6"  687. 
61, 144  ;  6*-»-  «»-M,  688  ; 

6",   246;   6",   684; 

6",  688. 
1\    638;    7i-«,    684  £, 

7*,  682. 
8",  638. 
9",  687,  688. 
11-12,  106, 148,  461 ; 

\\\  469  ;  lli-»  686 ; 

11",  637. 
12,  686  f. ;  12«- ",  469. 

18,  148,  461,  687,  626, 
680  f.,  687  ;  18«,  461 ; 
188.  587 .  1310^  400 

13",  640. 
141.  682;  14*,  678, 687; 
14«,   638  ;  14»,   460 ; 
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14'»,    687 ;     14»^» 

687  f. 
15»,  687. 
16«,    464;    16",    688; 

16",  688. 
17,  105,  148,  461,  637, 

688-689 ;  17»-",  626  ; 


17*,  640  ;  17",  459 ; 

17",  638. 
18,    461;    18",    689; 

18»       464 ;       18«*, 

689. 
19",  689,  xxxix. 
20*,  460. 


21,  689  ;  21»,  688  ;  21- 

22,  647,  689. 
22^    464,     688;    22», 

463,     464;    22"- », 

688 ;      22"- ",      65, 

464« 


(d)  JEWISH,  BAELY  CHEISTIAN,  AND  CLASSICAL  CITATIONS 


Assumptio  Hosis,    8-10, 

143 ;  10«,  638. 
Baruoh,  Apoo.  10^,  683  ; 

27-30,  638  ;  49»,  637  ; 

63  f.,   683;     70»    638. 
Banioh.  Bk.  of,  1",  76; 

l"-38,  615  ;  3M<,  680. 

605. 
Ecclus.     35"-"    61»-», 

706. 
Enoch,  91"  638  ;  lOO^- «, 

683 ;  100>,  688. 
Esdras,    2nd,     14««-15*, 

75. 
4th,    41,  144;   4» 

245  ;  5»-  »     637  ;    6", 

640  ;  6**- »    637,  638  ; 

7«,  638  ;  9«,  688;  8»^, 

9^'-,   679;    9^-»,   638; 

9»S   686;   11»    582; 

13»  638  ;  14»-^,  44. 
Esther,  Addit  11»-",  686. 
Josephus,      AiUiq.      iii. 

6-12,    350;   xyL    10. 

4,   142;    zriiL   3.    4, 

626;    zx.   8.    6,    639. 

Contra    Apion,    i.    9, 

497.    Wars,  u.  10, 143. 
1  Maoo.  9^,  696 ;  14-16, 

617. 
2Macc.li-",64;2^»76. 
4     Maoo.     17-18,     690; 

18«*-",  687. 
Psalt  Sol.  17"-»  143. 
Philo,    Quis    r&r.    divin, 

hered,  i.  511,  350 ;  De 

Monarch,  11.  222,  359. 
SibyU.  iii  319  f.,  663  f., 

683 ;  iv.  119,  187.  460. 
Tobit,  1»,  3«,  666. 
Wiad.   SoL    2"-»     682; 

19«,  706. 


Ambrose,    B^,  n.  768, 
627. 


Apostolio     Can.    Izxxv. 

(Ixxxiri),  108. 
Apostolio  Constit.  ii  57: 

66,  108. 
Asoensio  Isaiae,  249,  251; 

2»-3",  619;  3"-6S  249. 

619;     6M1^     ll«-«, 

619 ;  7*^,  683. 
Athanasins,  FestaL  Epp. 

xxzix,  64. 
Augustine,    Epp.   Faust. 

xxxiL-xxxiii,  30. 
Barnabas,  2^S   640;  4*, 

680,  640  ;  4",  846. 
Cassiodorus,    De   Instit. 

Div.  lAL  xiv,  116. 
CleuL  Alex.  Strom,   m. 

2.  6-10,  589 ;  vii.  17, 
556,667.   [1.276,537.] 

Clem.  Bom.  L-iii.  464 ; 

ii  1.  415  ;  v.    630  ;  v. 

4.  7.  415  ;  v.-vL  347  ; 

xiL  1.  578  ;  xiiL  1.  28, 

678  ;    xiiL-XY.     637 ; 

xviiL  1.  414 ;  xxi.  5. 

678 ;    XXX.     3.     578 ; 

xzxviii.   2.    578 ;     xl. 

xH.  250,  360 ;  xlvi.  3. 

346;xlyi.  6.  678;xlyii. 

43  ;  Ixi.  269  ;  IxiiL  64. 
Didaohd,  L  28  ;  iL  4.  5, 

iv.  3,  yi  14.  580  ;  ii.  7. 

690;    iv.   1.   590;  ix. 

496 ;  ix.  2.  692 ;  xvi. 

143,  346. 
Diognet  Ep.  6.  5,  243 ; 

3,  350. 

Epiphan.  ffaer,  xlii   9, 

108. 
Eusebius,  HE,  i.  7.  653  ; 

iii.    3.  248  ;  iii.    5.    2. 

640  ;  iU.  19-20.   591  ; 

iii  24.  27 ;  iii  30.  1. 

675;  iii  31.  86,    697; 

iii.   37.   649;    iii.    38. 

75,   345;    iii   39.    26, 


270,   606;   iii   89.   4. 

550  ;  iv.  6.  8.  690 ;  iv. 

22.  536 ;  iy.   28.  609  ; 

iv.  23.  11.  248 ;  v.  8.  2. 

270 ;  V.  8.  8.  268 ;  v. 

8.  6.  460 ;  y.  20.  269  ; 

V.  24.  86,  697 ;  vi  14. 

26,  27,  607  ;  vi  28.  2. 

614 ;  vii  25.  15.  468. 
Hippoljtus,    FhUoBoph* : 

vu.  22,  496. 
Hugo   de   S.   Viot,   Dt 

Script,  6,  56. 
Ignat,  ad  Rom,  x.  1, 249. 

adEphis.  13,  346;  15, 

A&l,adPhaad.  6,  351; 

6^  461 ;  8,  851. 
Irenaeus,   i.  28.  5.  497; 

III.  2.  2. 16  ;  III.  11. 1. 
464;  III.  12.  2.  16; 
V.  30.  3.  460;  v.  33. 
2.  638. 

Jerome,  De  Fir,  lUustr, 
2,  622 ;  8,  636.  Cont^ 
Pdag,  II.  16,  650. 

Justin  Martyr,  Apol,  i 
12,  681 ;  ].  45,  551 ;  L 
61,  648  ;  i  67,  21. 

Origen,  in  ifo/^.  Comm. 

IV.  329,  683. 
Polykarp,    ad  Phil,  iii. 

634;   iii   2,   64;    vu. 
637  ;  xi.  635  ;  xiii   1- 
2,  64. 
Tertullian,    adv.    Mare, 
iv.  2,  54  ;  iv.  5,  598  ; 

V.  108.  De  Bapt,  6, 
689. 


Aristotle,  Nik,  Eth.  i.  2. 

5.  26  ;  II.  2.  26  ;  vi.  5. 

26  ;  VII.  225. 
Cioero,    de   Amie,  i,    4, 

620.    de  Nat,  Deorum, 

ii.  46,  598. 
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Dio  Caasius,  EpU,,  Izvii. 

14,  460. 
Dio  0hrjBO8tom,0ra^.  21. 

10.  460. 
Euripides,  Bacchae,  486- 

441 :  602-608. 
Homer,  Iliads  iL  306  f., 

686  ;  ii.  484-877,  651  ; 

ix.  482-619,  612  ;  xxiii. 

267-897,  612. 


Lucian,  Hist.  Corucr,  89, 

29 ;  68,  668. 
Plato,  Epp.  vii   341   C, 

48  ;  Fhaedrus,  275  D, 

276  A,  259. 
Pliny,  JSpp.  ii.  3.  537  ;  x. 

98.  460,  465. 
Plutarch,  CcO,  Min,   28, 

614.    Num,  22,  Add. 
Suetonius,  Nero,  67,  460. 


Tacitus,  AnnaleSf  i.  p 
37  ;  II.  42,  48,  71,  85 
p.  626 ;xy.  44,  pp.244 
246,  460.  ffist,  i.  2, 
pp.  460,  639 ;  v.  9,  p, 
148.  Agricdla^  xly.  p, 
621  ;  xlvL  p.  494. 

Thucydides,  i.   22,  658 
viii.  416, 


rRINTKD  BT  M0RRI80K  AKD  OIBB  LIMITKD,  EDmBXntOII 


T.  &  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


LATEST  ISSUES. 

A  NKW  WORK  OP  8PKCIAL  IMPORTANCK. 
Just  published,  8«cond  Kditionf  In  On«  lArare  8vo  Volume,  priee  16e.» 

The  Historioal  New  Testament :  Being  the  Literature  of  the 

New  Testament  arranged  in  the  order  of  its  Literary  Growth  and 

according  to  the  Dates  of  the  Documents.     A  New  Translation, 

Edited,  with  Prolegomena,  Historical  Tables,  Critical  Notes,  and  an 

Appendix,  by  James  Moppatt,  B.D. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Translation  the  Author  has  had  the  valuable  assistance 
of  Professor  Denney,  Dr.  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  Professor  Makcus  Dods,  Rev.  Canon 
Greoory  Smith,  Professor  Walter  Lock,  and  the  Rev.  Ll.  M.  J.  Bebb. 

*  The  most  important  book  on  the  credentials  of  Christianity  that  has  appeared  in 
this  country  for  a  lonfn^  time.  It  is  a  work  of  extraordinary  learning,  labour,  and 
ability.'— .Bri^wA  Weekly. 

Now  readyp  In  On«  Volum«,  d«my  8vot  prieo  9o.f 

Bible  Studies.  Contributions,  chiefly  from  Papyri  and  Inscriptions, 
to  the  History  of  the  Language,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Hel- 
lenistic Judaism  and  Primitive  Christianity.  By  Dr.  G.  Adolf 
Dbissmann,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
Authorised  Translation  (incorporating  Dr.  Dbisskann's  most  recent 
changes  and  additions)  by  Rev.  Alex.  Grieve,  M.A,  Ph.D. 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  supplementary  matter  specially  contributed  by  the 
Author,  the  translation  shows  considerable  alterations  in  other  respects.  Not  only 
has  the  later  volume,  '  Neue  Bibelstudien,'  found  a  place  in  this  edition,  but  the 
order  of  the  Articles  has,  at  the  Author's  request,  been  completely  changed.  The 
Indexes  have  been  combined,  and  an  Index  of  Scripture  Texts  nas  been  added. 
The  English  translation  is  therefore  virtually  a  new  work. 

*  In  every  respect  a  notable  book.  ...  As  to  its  value  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
about  the  verdict.  .  .  .  Words,  syntax,  and  ideas  can  all  be  tested  over  again  by  a 
completely  new  apparatus  of  study,  the  lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  can  be  enriched, 
the  grammar  re- written,  and  the  theology  re- vivified  and  humanised.' — Dr.  J.  Rkmdbl 
Harris  in  the  Bxaminer, 

In  On«  lajri:^  Volum«  8vO|  prlc«  14«.t 

Justifioation  and  Reoonoiliation.  By  Albrecht  Ritbchl. 
Edited  by  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.Phil.,  and  A.  B.  Magaulat,  M.A. 

*  At  last  there  is  provided  what  has  been  a  desideratum  for  years — a  really  reliable 
translation  of  the  g^at  dogmatic  work  on  **  Justification,"  bv  which  the  most  noted  of 
modem  theologians  ohiefiy  made  his  mark  on  the  thinking  of  his  age.' — Critical  Review, 

*Dr.  Mackintosh  and  his  coadjutors  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  theological 
students  in  this  country.  .  .  .  The  present  translation  meets  one  of  the  most  urgent 
wants  of  the  hour.  Now  the  great  systematic  work  of  Bitschl  is  open  to  all.' — Prof. 
J.  Dbhhbt,  D.D. 

Second  Kditlonp  R«vi««d  throui^hout,  In  post  8vo,  prieo  6«.f 

The  Miracles  of  Unbelief.  By  Eev.  Frank  Ballard,  M.A., 
B.Sc,  London. 

*  Written  by  an  expert  in  science  as  well  as  theology,  a  fair-minded  man  who  faces 
religious  difBculties,  not  ignores  them,  and  one  who  knows  how  to  reason  out  his  case 
like  an  accomplished  advocate,  without  pressing  it  like  an  unscrupulous  one.  Mr. 
Ballard  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  and  given  us  an 
excellent  and  useful  book,  deserving  a  large  circulation.'— Professor  W.  T.  Davison, 
in  the  Methodist  Recorder, 

*  It  is  a  perfect  mine  of  quotation  for  men  with  little  time  for  study,  who  are  called, 
as  modern  ministers  are,  to  be  not  only  visitors  and  workers  but  also  preachers  and 
teachers.' — Guardian, 

In  post  8vo,  prieo  9s., 

Is  Christ  Infallible  and  the  Bible  True?  (Giving  the  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus  on  Holy  Scripture, 'and  other  burning  Questions  in  The- 
ology and  Religious  Life.)    By  Rev.  Hugh  M*Intosh,  M. A.,  London. 

*  Such  a  title  is  calculated  to  arrest  attention  and  awaken  interest  Nor  will  any  one 
who  reads  the  book  find  his  attention  allowed  to  flag  or  bis  interest  to  wane,  for  the 
points  discussed  are  in  themselves  most  attractive  and  important,  whilst  the  method 
of  treatment  is  both  vigorous  and  vivid.' — Presbyterian, 


T.  &  T.  Clark's  Publications. 


C^t  Intmtalional  Cntiral  €ammtxdKx^. 

UKDKR  THB  EDIT0B8HIP  OF 

The  Her.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Oxford;  the  Rer.  L  PLDMIER,  M.i.,  D.D.,  Dorfaim; 

and  the  Rot.  G.  L  BRI66S,  D.D.,  New  TorL 


4V>A/VW/VW%/\/V/WWN/WW^W^WN/\/« 


*  The  publloAtioii  of  thii  lerief  marks  an  epodi  in  English  exegesis.'— SritiiA  Weekiif, 

The  Pint  Nine  Volumes  are  now  ready,  viz,  :— 

(1)  Deuteronomy.    By  Professor  S.  B.  Dbiysr,  D.D.,  Oxford. 

Second  Edition.     Price  128. 

(2)  Judges.    By  Professor  O.  F.  Moobb,  D.D.,  Andover,  n.S.A. 

Second  Edition.    Price  128. 

(3)  The  Books  of  SamueL    By  Professor  Hbnbt  P.  Smith, 

D.D.,  CincinnatL     Price  128. 

(4)  Proverbs.    By  Professor  C.  H.  Tot,  D.D.,  Harvard.    Price  12s. 

(5)  Romans.     By  Professor  W.  Sandat,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Bev. 

A.  C.  HkadTiAM,  B.D.,  Oxford.     Fourth  Edition.    Price  128. 

(6)  St.  Mark.     By  Professor  £.  P.  Gould,   D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

Price  10s.  6d. 

(7)  St.  Luke.    By  A.  PmionBR,  D.D.,  Master  of  University  College, 

Durham.     Third  Edition.     Price  1 28. 

(8)  Philippians  and   Philemon.     By   Professor  Marvin  R. 

Vincent,  D.D.,  New  York.    Price  8s.  6d. 

(9)  Ephesians  and  Colossians.     By  T.  E.  Abbott,  D.Iit, 

Trinity  College,  Duhlin.    Price  10s.  6d. 

(1)  Prof.  G.  A.  Smith  (in  The  OrUical  Eeview)  says:  *  The  series  could  hare  had  no 
better  introduotion  than  this  volume  from  its  Old  Testament  editor.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Driver  has  achieved  a  commentary  of  rare  learning  and  still  m(»re  rare  oandonr  and 
sobriety  of  judgment* 

(2)  Professor  H.  B.  Bnji,  D.D.,  says :  *  I  think  it  may  safely  be  averred  that  so  fall 
and  soientlflo  a  commentary  upon  the  text  and  snbject-matter  of  the  Book  of  Judges 
has  never  been  produced  in  the  English  lang^uage.* 

(8)  LUertUyfTB  says:  *  The  most  complete  and  minute  commentary  hitherto  published.* 

(4)  The  Boolman  says :  *  Must  at  once  take  its  place  as  the  authority  on  **  Proyerbe.*** 

(6)  Principal  F.  H.  Ohabb,  D.D.,  Cambridge,  says:  *We  welcome  it  as  an  epoch- 
making  contribution  to  the  study  of  St  rauL* 

(6)  17^  BaptiMt  Magarine  says :  *  As  laminonsly  suggestive  as  it  is  concise  and  sober. 
The  commentary  proper  is  thoughtful,  judicious,  and  erudite— the  work  of  a  master 
in  hermeneutfcs.* 

(7)  The  Record  says:  *  Dr.  Plummer's  work  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  admirably 
done,  both  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  commentary.  Readers  will  peruse 
with  pleasure  his  treatment  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Gospel.' 

(8)  The  Scotsman  says :  *  In  every  way  worthy  of  the  series  which  was  so  well  com- 
menced [in  the  New  Testament]  with  the  admirable  commeutary  on  the  Romans 
by  Dr.  Sanday  and  Mr.  Headlam.' 

(9)  The  BoBpoeUory  Times  says:  *■  There  is  no  work  in  all  the  **  International"  series 
that  is  more  faithful  or  more  felicitous.  .  .  .  Dr.  Abbott  understands  these  Bpistlee 
— we  had  almost  said  as  if  he  had  written  them.' 


%*  A  Prospectus  gwing  full  details  qf  the  Series,  with  list  of  CorUributors,  post  /mas. 
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®^je  Intent alional   ffl^jenlagkal  Itibarg. 

SDITXD  BT 

Principal  S.  D.  F.  SALMOND,  D.D.,  and  Professor  0.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D. 


*  A  yaluable  and  much  nneded  addition  to  the  theological  literature  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations/ — Academy, 

The  Pint  Eight  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  now  ready,  viz.: — 

1)  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament.  By  Professor  S.  B.  Drivbr,  D.D.,  Oxford. 
Seventh  Edition.     Post  8vo,  price  12s. 

2)  Christian  Ethics.  By  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.,  Author  of  '  Old 
Faiths  in  New  Light,'  etc.     Third  Edition.     10a  6d. 

3)  Apologetics ;  or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated.  By  Professor 
A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.,  Glasgow.    Third  Edition.     10s.  6d. 

4)  History  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Professor  G.  P. 
Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Yale  University.    Second  Edition.     12s. 

5)  A  History  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 

By  Professor  A.  C.  MoGifpbrt,  D.D.,  New  York.     12s. 

6)  Christian  Institutions.  By  A.  Y.  G.  Allen,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ecclesiastical  History,  Cambridge,  Mass.     12s. 

7)  The  Christian  Pastor  and  The  Working  Church. 

By  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  LKD.     10s.  6d. 

8)  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Professor 
George  B.  Stevens,  D.D.,  Yale  University.     12s. 

1)  The  Ovairdian  says:  'By  far  the  best  aoconntof  the  great  critioa]  problems  oon- 
neoted  ^th  the  Old  Testament  that  has  yet  been  written.  ...  It  is  a  perfect 
marrel  of  compression  and  Inoidity  combined.  A  monnment  of  learning  and  well- 
balanced  judgment.* 

2)  The  Bookman  says:  *It  is  the  work  of  a  wise,  well-informed,  independent,  and 
thoroughly  competent  writer.  It  is  lore  to  become  the  text-book  in  Ohxistian 
Ethics.^ 

8)  The  EoBpoeUory  Times  says :  *  The  force  and  the  freshness  of  all  the  writings  that 
Dr.  Bruce  has  hitherto  published  have  doubtless  led  many  to  look  forward  with 
eager  hope  to  this  work ;  and  there  need  not  be  any  fear  of  disappointment  It 
has  all  the  charaoteristios  of  the  author's  personuity.  ...  It  will  render  aa 
inestimable  sendee.* 

4)  The  Cfriiioal  Remew  says :  '  A  dear,  readable,  well-proportioned,  and,  regarding 
it  as  a  whole,  remarnibly  Just  and  accurate  account  of  what  the  course  and 
development  of  doctrine  throughout  the  ages,  and  in  different  countries,  has  been.' 

5)  The  LUerary  WoM  says:  *A  rcTerent  and  eminently  candid  treatment  of  the 
Apostolic  Age  in  the  light  of  research.* 

6)  The  Ohnstian  World  says:  *  Unquestionably  Professor  Allen*s  most  solid  perform- 
ance ;  and  that,  in  view  of  what  he  has  already  accomplished,  is  saying  a  great  deal. ' 

7)  The  BapHet  Jliag<mne  says :  '  We  know  of  no  treatise  so  comprehensive  as  this. 
...  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  pastoral  duty  which  is  not  touched 
upon  luminously  and  to  good  purpose.' 

,8)  The  Bookman  says :  *  We  are  surprised  by  the  strength  and  brilliance  of  this  book.' 


•  ■• 


Proipeeiust  giving  fuU  details  qf  the  Series,  with  list  of  OoiUributors,  post  free. 
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THE  NEW  BIBLICAL  ENCYCLOPiEDIA. 

'  Thifl  Dlotionary  seemi  likely  to  take  its  plaoe  m  the  ■tandaid  authority  for  biblical  atadenta 
of  the  present  generation.  '—rim«f. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBL^ 

DBBlIng  with  Its  LangaagB,  Lltentun,  and  Contents, 
IttGludlng  the  BIbUesI  Thsology. 

Edited  by  James  Habtinob,  M.A.,  D.D.,  with  the  aasistance  of  J.  A.  Selbib, 
M.A.,  and,  chiefly  in  the  Beyision  of  the  Proofs,  of  A.  B.  Davidson, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh ;  S.  R  Driveb,  D.D^  LittD.,  Oxford ;  and 
H.  B.  SwBTB,  D.D.,  LittD.,  Cambridge. 


To  be  oompleted  in  Four  Volumes,  imperial  8vo  {of  nearly  900  pages  eaoh). 

Price  per  Volume:  in  oloth,  28s,;  In  half-moroooo,  846, 

{subjeot  to  the  usual  discount) 


The  (Tttordicm  says :  (Vol.  I.>— '  We  offer  Dr.  Hastings  our  sincere  congratulations  on  the 
publication  of  the  first  Instalment  of  this  great  enterprise.  .  . .  A  work  was  urgently  needed  which 
should  present  the  student  with  the  approved  results  of  modem  inquiry j  and  which  should  also 
acquaint  him  with  tne  methods  br  wnlch  theological  problems  are  now  approached  by  the  moet 
learned  and  devout  of  our  theolo^ans.'  (VoL  Uo— '  I^.  Hastings  has  brought  out  the  second 
volume  of  his  sreat  Dictionary  in  good  time.  .  .  .  The  critical  articles  seem  to  us  to  maintain  the 
same  high  level  of  excellence  which  we  naturally  expect  ftom  their  distinguished  writers.  .  .  . 
Dt,  Sanday's  article  "Jesus  Christ"  will  take  rank  as  of  the  first  importance  for  students  of 
theology.' 

*  We  welcome  with  the  utmost  cordiality  the  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Clark's  great  enterprise, 
"A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  That  there  was  room  and  need  for  such  a  book  is  unquestionable. 
...  We  have  here  all  that  the  student  can  desire,  a  work  of  remarkable  fhlness,  well  up  to  date, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  conserv»tive  in  its  general  tendency,  almost  foultlessly  accurate,  ana 
produced  by  the  publishers  in  a  moat  excellent  and  convenient  style.  We  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  book  which  should  fully  satisfy  their  anticipations.  .  .  .  This  new 
Dictionary  is  one  of  the  moet  imi)ortant  aids  that  have  recently  been  famished  to  a  tme  under> 
standing  of  Scripture,  and,  properly  used,  will  brighten  and  enrich  the  pulpit  work  of  every 
minister  who  possesses  it.  .  .  .  WearegreailystrackDy  the  excellence  of  the  short  articles.  They 
are  better  done  than  in  any  other  work  of  the  kind.  We  have  compared  several  of  them  with  their 
sources,  and  this  shows  at  once  the  unpretentious  labour  that  is  behind  them. ...  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson 
is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  he  shows  at  his  best  in  the  articles  on  Angels,  on  Covenant  (a  masterpiece, 
full  of  illumination),  and  on  Eschatology  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  contributions  are  the  chief 
ornaments  and  treasure^tores  of  the  Dictionary.  .  .  .  We  are  very  conscious  of  having  done  most 
inadequate  Justice  to  this  verv  valuable  book.  Perhaps,  however,  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
our  great  sense  of  its  worth.  It  is  a  book  that  one  is  sore  to  be  turning  to  again  and  again  with 
mcreased  confidence  and  gratitude.  It  will  be  an  evil  omen  for  the  Ohurdn  if  ministers  do  not  come 
forward  to  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity  now  presented  them.'— Bditor,  BrUisK  WeeJdy, 

*  Without  question  the  moet  important  contribution  to  the  second  volume  is  Dr.  iSanday'x 
article  on  **  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  nothing  in  English  so  ftill  (it  takes  up  fifty  pages  in  double 
columnX  so  trustworthy,  or  so  modem,  and  it  makes  the  volume  which  contains  it  Indispensable 
to  stcKlents.'— «^ot(rtiaI  cif  Theological  StudUs. 

*  WOI  give  widespread  satisflaction.  Bve^  person  consulting  it  may  rely  upon  Its  trustworthl* 
ness.  .  .  .  Far  away  in  advance  of  any  other  Bible  Dictionary  that  has  ever  been  published  in  nal 
usefulness  for  preachers,  Bible  students,  and  teachers.'— MeModM  Btoorder, 


FMil  Pfip^ctus,  with  Sfftlmm  Pag9»,  from  all  BooMtelttrSt  or  from  tko  PublMon. 


